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OR ENTERTAINING REPOSITORY or 


HEROIC ADVENTURES, 


ANp MEMORABLE EXPLOITS. 


GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT, From TAE EARLIEST AC- 
COUNTS ro tre LATE PEACE. | 


[From Mr. WILKES's ENCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS, Vol, vi. p. 289. Article EGYPT.] 


GYPT is a country of Africa, 

celebrated in all ages as the 
firſt ſeat of the ſcicnces, and the 
fountain from whence originally 
flowed every ſpecies of valuable 
learning. Its hiſtory becomes dou- 
bly intereſting to the Chriſtian and 
Englith reader, not only from 1ts 
intimate connection with nume- 
rous paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, 
but likewiſe on account of the re. 
cent events which have occurred in 
that diſtant region. 

Egypt is bounded'on the north by 
the Mediterranean, on the eaſt by 
the Red Sea and the iſthmus of 
Suez, on the ſouth by mountains, 
which ſeparate it from Nubia, and 


on the weſt by the deſerts of Lybia. 


Its length from north to ſouth 1s 
about 500 miles, its breadth, in- 
cluding the greater and leſſer Oaſes, 
about 250. Egypt 1s now divided 
into Upper and Lower, the former 
extending in a long and narrow val- 
ley from Syene to Grand Cairo. 
Two ridges of mountains form the 
outlines of Upper Egypt, running 
along each ſide of the Nile, till, 
reaching Cairo, the weſtern ridge 
takes its courſe towards Alexan— 
Vol. XI. No. 147. 


dria, the other towards the Red 
Sea. Beyond theſe mountains, on 
each ſide, are deſerts; between them 
lies a long plain, whoſe greateſt 
breadth 1s not more than nine leagues, 
Down this valley rolls the Nile. 
Lower Egvpt includes all the coun- 
try between Cairo and the Mediter- 
ranean on the north and ſouth ; and 
Lybia and the iſthmus of Suez to 
the eaſt and weſt; bounded by ſandy 
deſerts, it contains ſlips of land fertile 
and well cultivated on the borders 
of the river and canals, and in the 
center, that tract or ifland which is 
called Delta, formed by the branches 
of the Nile, ; 

Ancient geographers divided E- 
gypt into three parts, Upper, Mid- 
dle, and Lower, The Upper Egypt 
was called by the Greeks Thebazs, 
now Said, or Al Said, which extends 
from Syene. to Manfalout ; Middle 
Egypt, called by the Greeks Hepta- 
noms, now Voſtam; and Lower Egypt, 
the beſt part of which was the Delta, 
now called Bahkzra, or Rf. 

Among the famous cities that for. 
merly embelliſhed Upper Egypt, ve 
may enumerate, on the weſtern ſide 
of the river, Lycopolis, or the city 
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of the Wolves; Hypfele, now called 
Aboutig; Aphroditopolis, or the 
city of Venus; Ptolemais ; Abydus, 
celebrated for the magnificent pa- 
lace of Memnon ; Little Dioſpolis, 
or the city of Jupiter; Tentyra; 
Latopolis; Great Apollinopolis, 
and Elephantina: and on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river ſtood Antæopo— 
lis; Paſſalus; Panopolis; Cheno- 
boſciaz Cæne, or Neapolis; Apol— 
linopolis, or the village of Apollo; 
and the celebrated Thebes, which 
vied with the moſt illuſtrious cities 
in the univerſe for its extent, wealth, 
and population. Previous to its de. 
{truction by Cambyſes, its extent is 
faid to have been no leſs than fitty- 
two miles and a half: ſo great was 
its wealth, that, after it had been 
plundered by the Perſians, three 
hundred talents of gold, and two 
thouſand three hundred of filver, 
vere found among the remains of 
the pillage; and its population has 
been deſcribed with peculior anima— 
tion by Homer, who informs us, that 
from each of its hundred gates 1f- 
ſued two hundred warricrs with 
their horſcs and chariots. Some 
authors, have, indeed, ſuppoſed that 
by the gates here ſpoken of, are to 
be underſtood either the temples of 
the city, or the palaces of certain 
powerful princes; but of this here- 
after, 

Middle Egypt was called Heptano. 
Mts, on account of the ſeven nomes 
or prefectures into which it was di. 
vided. This part of Egypt was alſo 
celebrated for the magnificence of 
its cities, of which the moſt remark. 
able was Memphis, Acanthus, He. 
racleopolis, Arfinoe, and Antinopo- 
Iis.—Memphis, ſuppoſed to have 
been founded by Menes, the firit 
Egyptian monarch, was for ſeveral 
ages the metropolis of the whole 
kingdom, This part of Egypt con- 
tains the principal of its curioſities, 
viz, the obeliſks, the pyramids, the 
labyrinth, the lake of Maris, &c. 

Lower Egypt contains not only 
the Delta, but alſo Mareotis and 
Alexandria to the welt, and Caſiotis 
and Auguſtamnica toward the eaſt. 
Several places have been mentioned 
by the ancicats as being ſituate in 


the Mareotic nome, but we find no- 
thing relating to them worthy of 
notice, 'The famous city of Alex- 
andtia, which was formerly reck- 
oned next to Rome for the grandeur 
of its buildings and richneſs of its 
materials, is ſituated between the 
lake Marea, and the Canopic branch 
of the Nile, 

At a {mall diſtance from Alexan- 
dria was the ifland of Pharos, and 
the famous Iight-houſe or tower of 
the ſame name. The ifland Antir— 
rhodes has been alſo mentioned by 
the ancients, as lying at a ſhort dif- 
tance from the ſhore, but this has 
been totally deſtroyed by the fea. 
About three miles diſtant was the 
city of Nicopolis, greatly embelliſh- 
ed by Auguſtus after the defeat of 
Anthony ; and at the diſtance of 
one hundred and twenty ſtadia was 
Canopus, reputed infamous on ac— 
count of the lewd diverſions which 
the Alexandrians there indulged in. 
On the narrow tract of land, be. 
tween the fca and the canal that 
runs from Alexandria to Canopus, 
were Zephyrium, the Leſſer Tapo- 
ſiris, and Thonis; and to the ſouth 
of Canopus ſtood Shadia, Anthylla, 
Momemphis, Andropolis, and La- 
tona. The Delta is encompaſſed by 
the arms of the Nile, lying between 
the Canopic branch to the weſt, and 
the Peluſian to the eaſt. It is ſaid 
to have contained ſeveral famous 
cities, of which we enumerate Sais, 
once the metropolis of Lower Egypt 
and celebrated tor a magnificent 
temple of Minerva; Brutus, famous 
for the oracle of Latona; Leonto- 
polis, where particular adoration 
was paid to the lion; and Tanis, 
formerly honoured by the reſidence 
of the Pharaohs. Theſe are the 
chief cities in the Delta, which, to- 
gether with the province of Al Fey- 
yum, may be regarded as the moſt 
fertile and beſt cultivated part of 
Egypt. It is now ſaid to contain 
360 villages, and yields a variety of 
fruit in ſo great an abundance, that 
when a ſcarcity 1s experienced in 
other parts of the kingdom, the 
Delta is crowned with an exuberant 
produce. The other cities of Lower 
Egypt are Bubaſtus, which formerly 

contained, 
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contained a ſplendid temple of Dia- 
na; Babylon, ſaid by Joſephus to 
have been built on the ſcite of the 
ancient Latopolis; Peluſium, called 
by Hirtius the key of Egypt, be. 
cauſe whoever was maſter of this 
City had a free paſſage into Egypt; 
and Heliopolis, or the city of the 
ſun, where a magnificent temple 
was erected to the great luminary of 
heaven, and where part:cular wor- 
ſhip was paid to a bull, under the 
name of Menevis. 

No part of ancient hiſtory ſeems 
more abſtruſe than that of the firſt 
Egyptian monarchs. According to 
the account of its ewn hiſtorians, 
gods and demi gods governed it ſuc— 
ceſſively, through a ſeries of twenty 
thouſand years. But the abſurdity 
of ſuch an aſſertion is ſutficiently 
obvious. To theſe gods and heroes 
iucceed mortals as ſovereigns of 
Egypt, of whom Manetho has left 
us thirty dynaſties or principalities, 
which, if allowed to be ſuccelſive, 
make up a ſeries of time of more 
than five thouſand three hundred 
years, to the reign of Alexander the 
Great; but this 1s evidently erro- 
neous: Beſides, Eratoſthenes, the 
hiſtorian of Cyrene, has written a 
catalogue of thirty-eight kings of 
Thebes, all different from thoſe of 
Manetho. Much labour has been 
uſed by the literati in attempting to 
clear up theſe difficulties; but it is 
generally ſuppoſed that the kings of 
theſe dynaſties did not reign ſuc— 
cellively, but many of them at the 
lame time, and in different parts of 
Egypt. 

Pharaoh, in ſeripture hiſtory, is 
the common name of the early kings 
of Egypt. Joſephus ſays, that all 
the kings of Egypt, from Mingus, 
the tounder of Memphis, who lived 
ſeveral ages before Abraham, have 
always had the name of YVharoah, 
down to the times of Solomon, for 
more than 3300 years. Ile adds, 
that in the Egyptian language, the 
word Pharaoh lignifies king; and that 
thoſe princes did not aſſume this 
name but when they aſcended the 
throne, at which time they quitted 
alſo their former name. Hence, ſays 
Joſephus, Herodotus names none of 


the kings of Egypt after Minzus 
the builder of Memphis, though he 
had 330 kings for his ſucceſſors, be- 
cauſe they had all the name of Pha- 
raoh ; but becauſe this name did not 
paſs to women alſo, he names an 


Egyptian queen, Nicaule, who ſuc-' 


ceeded them Laſtly, I find, adds 
Joſephus, from the ancient records 
of our nation, that from the age of 
Solomon no king of Egypt had any 
longer the name of Pharaoh, But 
Joſephus is not very accurate in this 
palſage. True it is, Herodotus ſays, 
that Mines, or Minus, was the 
firſt king of Egypt, and founder of 
Memphis; that there were 330 kings 
after him in Egypt; that after thein 
there was a queen called Nicotris, 
and not Nicaule, as Joſephus writes 
it ; but it is not true that theſe Kings 
had no other name but Pharaoh. 
Herodotns ſays expreſsly, that in the 
books of the Egyptian prieſts were 
read the names and the catalogue of 
320 kings; that in this number of 
330 there were eighteen Ethiopians, 
and a woman that was a foreigner, 
calied Nicotris, and that all the 
others were Egyptians. "Theſe 
princes, therefore, had every one 
his proper name mentioned in the 
catalogue of the Egyptian Kings, 
and which, in the order ot this trea- 
tiſe we ſhall follow. So, likewfſe, 
we ſee in the fragments of Manetho, 
that every king of Egypt had a name 
peculiar to him; and we find the 

name Pharach only in ſcripture, 
What Joſephus adds concerning 
Queen Nicaule, or Nicotris, whom 
he pretends to be the ſame as the 
Queen of Sheba, of whom mention 
is made in ſcripture, 1 Kings, x. 1, 2, 
&c. is entirely fabulous; and as to 
what he ſays, that fince the time of 
Solomon the kings of Egypt have no 
longer had the name of Pharaoh, is 
manifeſtly falfe, ſince we ſtill find 
this name in the ſecond book of 
Kings, nnder Hezekiah, '2 Kings, 
xXviii. 21; under Joſiah, xxiii. 29, 
39, 33, & c. where this name is joined 
to Necho, which was the proper 
name of this prince; under Jehoia- 
kim, XX111, 35; and in the prophets 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, who 
are much later than Solomon. It 
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15 very probable that the Egyptians 
gave the name of Pharaoh to their 
kings, as long as the Egyptian lan- 
guage was in common uſe, and as 
long as their kings were of their own 


nation: but after the conqueſt of 


Egypt by Alexander the Great, and 
that the Grecians introduced their 
language with their government, the 

ame of Pharaoh was known no 
longer among them, being ſupplied 
by that of Pto lemy, a title applied to 


the Greek monarchs who reigned 


over Fgypt, as Pharaoh had before 
been to its native kings. 

The firſt prince known to us by 
the name of Pharaoh, was he in 
whoſe time Abraham went down to 
Egypt, when Sarah, who paſled only 
for Abraham's liſter, was by the 
command of Pharaoh brought to his 
palace in order to become his wife, 
But the Lord ſmote Pharaoh and his 
family with great infirmities,. and 
gave him to know that ſhe was Abra- 
ham's wife; whereupon Pharaoh 
ſent for. Abraham, reſtored him his 
wite, and at the ſame time gave or- 
ders that hc ſhould: be conducted 
out of Fgypt, with every thing that 
belonged to him. The ſecond Pha- 
1401 {puken of in the ſcriptures, is 
he that reigned when Joſeph arrived 
there, I his prince, or his ſucceſſor 
had the myſterious dream of the fat 
and lean Kine, and the ſeven full 
and barren cars of corn, which lo- 
ſeph explained ſo well to his ſatis- 
faction, that he made him governor 
of his houſe and of ali Ee gypt, re- 
ſerving only to iumlſelt the name of 
king, . This is the ſame Pharaoh 
that ſent for and entertained the pu- 
triarch Jacob and his family in E. 
gypt, and gave them the land of 
Goſhen for their habitation. The 
third Pharaoh known in holy writ 
is he that perſecuted the liraciites, 
Notes tells us that he was a new 
King, and had no knowledge of Jo- 
ileph, Exod. i. 8. This prince, ob. 
ſerving that the Iſraelites were be- 
come very numerous and powerful, 
reſolved to deprefs them by hard. 
ihip and labour; and ſet cruel and 
pitile{s taſk- maſters over them. But 
the more he oppreſſed them the 
faſter they multiplied; inforiach 
that He gaye orders to the Egyptian 


midwives, who aſſiſted the Hebrew 
women in their labour, to put all 
the male children to death, and to 
ſave alive the females only. But 
this command was not executed. 
The midwives feared the Lord, and 
preſerved alive not only the female 
children but the males alſo. Pha. 
raoh, ſeeing this edict did not ſuc- 
ceed, publiſhed a decree, Exod, 1. 22. 
that all the male children, born of 
Hebrew women, ſhould be thrown 
into the Nile, and that only the fe- 
males ſhould be ſpared, This order 
was rigorouſly executed ; yet, by 
the providence of God, Moſes was 

reſerved, and even brought up in 

haraoh's own court, by his own 
daughter, who by c hance had found 
the child as he was expoſed upon 
the Nile, 

Moſes being grown up, and hav. 
ing killed an Egyptian who had 
abufed an Hebrew, was obliged to 
fly trom Egypt to avoid the death 
that Pharaoh had threatened to in— 
fict upon him. Several years after, 
when about cighty years old, he re- 
turned again by an order tr om God, 
and performed the mighty miracles 
before Pharoah. There is great 
probability hat this Pharoah, before 
whom Moſes appeared, and in whoſe 
ſight he ſmote Egypt with ſo many 
p Jague 3, Was a different perſon from 
him who would have laid DINE on 
him after he had flain the Egyptian. 
This ſame Pharaoh having at aft 
been compelled to ſend away thc 
Hebrews, and to ſuffer them to go 
out of Egypt, purſued them at the 
head of his army with his chariots, 
and was drowned in the Red Sea, 
wherein he had raſhly entered in the 
eazerneſs of his purſuit.  Hiftortans 
pretend to give us the name of this 
Pharaoh; "ome, as Appion, cal! 
him Amolis, or Amalis ; I,nfebins 

calls him Chenchris ; Uſher calls 
him Amenophis; but we maſt not 
look tor accuracy among vayue con- 
zectures, 

The fifth Pharoah known to us in 
the Bible, is he that gave protection 
to ltadad, ſon of the King of iydon, 
who guve Him to wife the lifter of his 
on que hy enriched him with lande, 
and brought up bis fon Genubah in 
his own court, Hadad returned to 
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Idumea, after the death of David. 
The ſixth Pharoah is he that gave 
his daughter in marriage to Solomon 
king of the Hebrews, 1 Kings, 111. 1, 
and, having taken Gezer, he ſet it 
on fire, drove the Canaanites out of 
it, and gave it for a preſent to Solo— 
mon, in lieuof adowry tor his daugh- 
ter, whom he had married to this 
prince, 1 Kings, ix. 16. The ſe— 
venth is Shifſkak, who entertained 
Jeroboim in his dominions, a rebel- 
lious ſubject of Solomon, and offered 
him a refuge in oppolition to the 
king his maſter. The ſame Shiſkak 
declared war againſt Rehoboam the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Solomon, be— 
ſieged and took Jeruſalem, carried 
away all the king's treaſures, and 
thoſe of the houſe of God, and par- 
ticularly the golden bucklers that 
Solomon had made, The eighth is 
that Pharaoh with whom Hezekiah 
made a league againſt Sennacherib 
king of Aflyria, in the year of the 
world 3290. This Pharaoh is pro- 
pably the ame whom Herodotus 


names Sethon, prieſt of Vulcan, who 
came to meet Sennacherib before Pe. 
luſeum, and to whole alliftance Vul- 
can ſent an army of rats, which 
gnawed the bow - ſtrings and the 
thongs of the bucklers of Sennache- 
rib's ſoldiers. The minth is Pharaoh 
Necho, or Nechus, fon of Pfammiti— 
cus, who made war with Joſiah, and 
{ibduced him. Herodotus alſo men. 
tions this prince, The tenth is Pha. 
raoh Hophra, who entered into an 
alliance with Zedekiah king of Ju. 
dah, and attempted to come to his 
alliſtance againit Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Chaldea. It was againſt this 
Pharaoh that Ezekiel pronounced 
ſeveral of his prophecies. See Ezek. 
XXIX. XXX. XXX1. XXxXIIi. He is called 
Apries in Herodotus. He is alſo 
mentioned in Habakkuk, ii. 15. See 
alſo Iſaiah, xix. xx. and Jeremiah, 
xlvi. 16. In our next we hall pro- 
cced to give the ancient hiſtory of 
the Egyptian kings, from the records 
afforded us by protane authors. 
[To be contiuued. ) 
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IRTUE, my child, 1s a trea- 

ſure, the value of which can- 
not be eſtimated ; like gold, it ſtands 
the fire, and is thereby purified. It 
is a gem that will ſparkle in the 
darkeſt night, the brilliancy of which 
will ſo dazzle the eye, as to render 
inviſible a thouſand little foibles, 
which, without this invaluable qua- 
lity, would attract the attention of 
the moſt unobſervant. 

Such were the laſt words of Sir 
William Thompſon to his daughter; 
ſoon after which he breathed his laſt, 
univerſally regretted by an extenſive 
circle of acquaintance, to. whom his 
uncommon virtues had more than 
endeared him, and by whom he was 
long and fincerely lamented, But 
amongſt all his friends no one ap- 
peared more truly ſenſible of his loſs 
than Lord Falkland. They had been 
companions from their infancy, edu- 
cated at the ſame ſeminary, inſtruct. 
ed in the ſame principles, friends in 
every revolution of fortune, and fel- 
low-toldiers in Mar. 


Upon opening the baronet's will, 
they found he had left his eſtates 
equally divided between his ſon 
(who was then in the army) and hi 
daughter; to the latter of whom he 
had appointed his friend Lord Falk. 
land guardian, His lordſhip, confi- 
dering how imprudent it would be 
to pernit Maria to continue in a 
place where cvery thing would natu- 
rally ſerve to remind her of her de- 
ceaſed father, gave orders for con- 
ducting the fair mourner to his ſeat 
in Wiltſhire, where he ſought every 
amuſement in his power to diſperſe 
that gloom which had taken ſo uni- 
verſal an hold of her mind, and 
which he was fearful would be at- 
tended with fatal conſequences to 
her health. 

Amongtt the many places to which 
Lord Faikland introduced her, was 
the houſe of Mrs. Carey. This lady, 
though a widow, had not yet ſeen 
her twenty-tourth year; . and, not- 
withitanding ſhe could not juſtly be 

pro- 


pronounced any way remarkable e1- 
ther tor her mental or perſonal 
charms, ſhe was, nevertheleſs; one 
of thoſe females whom it was im— 
poſſible to ſee, without wiſhing to be 
more intimately acquainted with 
them. Her houſe was, therefore, a 
rendezvous for the young and gay : 
the men repaircd there, impelled by 
vamty; whillt thoſe women who 
could boaſt of the ſmalleſt ſhare of 
beauty, found no leſs powertul an 
impulſe in their jealouſy, 

No ſooner had Maria made her ap- 
pearance amongſt them, than ſhe 
gave full employment to every 
tongue, The men were laviſh of 
their encomiums, and the women 
burnt with envy. She, however, 
was as deaf to the flattery of the 
one, as ſhe was ſuperior to the invi- 
duous remarks of the other, 


Amongſt thoſe who appeared the 


foremoſt in expreſſing their affections 
for her, was a Mr. Benton, a young 
gentleman of a good family, not en- 
tirely unknown to his lordſhip, and 
by whoſe means he hoped to com— 
mence a more intimate acquaintance 
with her. He accordingly waited on 
Lord Falkland the very next day, 
but was diſappointed in his hopes of 
ſeeing him, by being informed that 
he had juſt before ſet out for Lon- 
don. To recompenſe him, however, 
for that diſappointment, he found 
Maria at home and Gifengaged, who 
very trankly mvited him to drink 
tea. Benton was not backward in 
complying with her invitation ; and 
as it is impoſlible for two young peo- 
ple of different ſexes to be long to- 
gether without their diſcourſe turn» 
ing upon love, he ſoon learnt enough 
to be convinced that he was not en- 
tirely indifferent to her, and that, if 
he could gain his lordſhip to his 
intereſt, he had but little to fear 
from any objection of Maria. Mr, 
Benton was about two-und-twenty, 
tall and genteel ; and his education 
had been ſuch as, joined to His natu- 
ral good ſenſe, rendered it impoſſible 
to behold him with indifference. No 
wonder, then, that Maria's ſenſibi— 
lity was ſtruck with his good quali. 
ties, and determined her to do jul. 
tice to his merit, 
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From this time Mr, Benton was 
frequently with her; and, notwith— 
ſtanding he had never openly avowed 
his intentions to her guardian, nor 
ſolicited his approbation, that noble. 
man ſaw enough to convince him of 
Benton's deſign, and of Maria's com- 
pliance, ſhould he conſent to. their 
union, His lordſhip had, however, 
a quite difterent intention; his re— 
gard for his deceaſed friend would 
not permit him to approve of his 
daughter's accepting a man for her 
huſhand fo every way her inferior: 
for Mr. Benton, notwithſtanding he 
boaſted of a good family, had little 
elſe to ſupport him except what aroſe 
from the lieutenancy of a regiment, 
then in Ireland, and which he was 
in conſtant expectation of receiving 
orders to join. 

As their regard for each other 
grew every day ſtill more evident, 
Lord Falkland, who was doubtful 
to what extremities it might tend, 
ſent for Benton; and, after expoſ-— 
tulating with him for carrying on a 
correſpondence with his ward with- 
out firſt aſking his approbation, in— 
ſifted upon his promiting upon his 
honour never more to think of her, 
This injunction the other refuſed. to 
comply with; upon which refuſal 
his lordſhip forbade his ever being 
admitted to his houſe for the future. 

The firſt thing Lord Falkland did 
after this, was to write to a noble 
friend of his at the War-office, re- 
queſting that Benton might receive 
an immediate order to rejoin his re- 
giment. This order, however, did 
not arrive ſo ſoon, but our young ot. 
ficer, in the interim, by the aſſiſtance 
of Mrs. Carey, found means to ob— 
tain a meeting with Maria, when he 
repeated to her his converſation with 
her guardian ; the great probability 
there appeared of his being obliged 
to leave her, perhaps immediately; 
and finally, he intreated her, by the 


ſincerity of her regard for him, to, 


put it ont of his lordſhip's power to 
oppoſe their union, by giving her 
conſent to a private marriage. Ma- 
ria, at firſt, ſtrongly objected to fuch 
a ſtep; but, as Benton continued to 
ſolicit her with all the arguments 
his love was capable of furniſhing 


inn 
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him with; her objections at length 
began to grow more and more faint; 
and a prieſt being provided, they were 
indiſſolubly united. 

The marriage ceremony was no 
ſooner over, than'b 
they ſeparated, and Maria returned 
home ; nor did his lordſhip entertain 
the leaſt ſuſpicion to whom her viſit 
had been directed, The next day 
Benton received the orders he had 
been ſo long in expectation of : he 
was, however, determined not to go 
without firſt bidding adieu to Ma- 


ria, and immediately ſet out for her 


habitation. He was ſo fortunate as 
to find her walking alone in the court 
which fronted the houſe; but no- 
thing could exceed her grief when 
ſhe was informed of his buſineſs with 
her ; nor could he himſelf, prepared 
as he was for ſuch an event, help 
ſhedding tears. They were in this 
manner employed in giving vent to 
their ſorrow, when Lord Falkland 
{urprifed them by his entrance. He 
was enraged at finding the young fol- 
dier pay fo little regard to his com- 
mand; and the more ſo, at finding 
Maria ſo muchgrievedat thethoughts 
of her lover's departure. After ex- 
poſtulating with them both in a ſtyle 
which ſhewed how much he was ot- 
tended, he ſternly ſeized the afflicted 
fair one by the hand; and, before 
ſhe could well ſay “Adieu, Ben- 
ton!“ forced her into the houſe. 
The regiment to which Benton 
belonged was ſhortly after ordered 
to Germany to reintorce the army, 
which, through ſickneſs and deſer— 


tion, began to ſtand in need of a re- 


cruit, Here he ſoon had an oppor- 
tunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf; nor 
was he leſs remarkable tor his va- 
lour, than for the peculiar generolity 
and modeſty of his carriage. 
Notwithitanding the extreme ſe— 
verity with which Lord Falkland 
watched the conduct of Maria, the, 
nevertheleſs, found means not only 
to write to Benton, but alſo, by the 
alliſtance of Mrs. Carey, to receive 
his anſwers, This, as it was a plea- 
ſure to her, was almoſt the only con- 
lolation the poſſeſſed to recompente 
ner for his abſence, and which the 


mutual conſent. 


was ſhortly, for a time, to be PE. 
prived of, 

Benton, who by his merits .had 
raiſed himfelt to the command of a 
company, in a deſperate engagement 
with the enemy was taken priſoner, 
and, with ſeveral other officers of 
the ſame regiment, was conveyed to 
the next town, where upon their pa- 
role, they were permitted the liberty 
of walking about, and enjoying the 
free exerciſe of the garriſon. Re- 
turning to his quarters one evening, 
at the corner of one of the ſtreets he 
heard a claſhing of ſwords, and haf{. 
tening towards the place whence the 
noiſe proceeded, ſaw one man, with 
no other arms than a large ſtick, en- 
gaged with four others, all of whom 
had ſwords. Benton was not long 
in helitating which ſide to eſpouſe ; 
and notwithſtanding, as a priſoner, 
he was prohibited the uſing any wea- 
pons, yet, perceiving one of them 
fall, he neglected not to ſeize his 
{word, with which he flew to the 
aſliſtance of the man who had ſo 
long and ſo nobly ſupported himſelf 
againſt ſuch unequal force. Another 
of the villians falling, the other two 
made what haite they could to ef. 
cape, leaving their companions to 
receive the juſt reward of their vil. 
lainy. ; 

Some ſoldiers belonging to the 
garriſon being by this time alarmed, 
came to gain intelligence concerning 
the cauſe and particulars of the 
quarrel; when, Benton having re- 
lated every circumſtance he knew of 
it, the two allaſlins, neither of whom 
was mortally wounded, were imme— 
mediately ſecured ; and Benton and 
the other gentleman ſuffered to de- 
part. : 

Being now by themſelves, the 
ſtranger, after having requeſted the 
favour of Benton's addreſs, ſpoke to 
him as follows: Sir, I am incapa- 
ble of thanking you this evening as 
I ought tor your generous aſli{tance; 
but in the morning I hope to con- 
Vince you that you have not ſerved 
an ungrateful perſon, and that you 
need not bluih at accepting the 
friendſhip of Major Courtney.“ — 
Having thus delivered himſclt, with. 

out 
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out waiting for a reply, he took his 
leave of Benton, who was no leſs 
aſtoniſhed at this adventure, than at 
the apparently ſingular diſpoſition of 
the perſon he had ſerved. 

In the morning he was ſurpriſed 
by a viſit from the ſtranger, whom 
he imagined he never more ſhould 
have ſeen. The moment he entered, 
he addreſſed Benton with every ex- 
preſſion that gratitude, and a real 
ſenſe of the ſervice he had rendered 
him, could ſuggeſt, and concluded 
with requeſting a continuance of his 
friendſhip. 

From this time they were inſepa- 
rable, and Benton intruſted him with 
the hiſtory of his marriage, only re- 
membering to diſguiſe the names of 
the parties; and the major, who 
was his countryman, and likewiſe a 
priſoner, in return related to him 
every material circumſtance of his 
life. Benton queſtioned him, if he 
was acquainted with the reaſon of 
the four men's attacking him, when 
he ſo luckily came to his aid? He 
replied, he could account for it no 
otherwiſe, than by ſuppoling it was 
done by the contrivance of the Baron 
de Marche, Who was jealous of ſome 
tavours he had received trom a cer- 
tain lady whom that German affected 
to admire. This ſuppoition was 
ſhortly after corroborated by the 
teſtimony of the two aſſaflins, whom 
they had ſecured. 

A cartel being ſoon after eſtabliſh. 
ed for the exchange of priſoners, our 
two friends were included in it, and 
they received orders to return to 
their own country. Benton was fo 
overjoyed at thinking of the proba- 


- bility of his once more ſceing his 


Maria, whom he expected very agree- 
ably to ſurpriſe, that he was inſen— 
üble to the remarks of his compa- 
nion upon the road, who, having no- 


thing fo very particular to employ 


his imagination, was making obſer— 
vations upon the beauty of the coun- 
try through which they pailed. 
Upon their arrival at London, Ben- 
ton was bent upon ſetting out that 
evening to the feat of Lord Falkland, 
where he expected to meet Maria. 
The major, however, prevailed up- 
on him to deter his intended journey 


till the morrow ; informing him, 
that as he had notified to his friends 
the day of his arrival, he, in conſe— 
quence thereof, expected them that 
evening; and that the joy of ſecing 
them would be conſiderably leſſened, 
unleſs he had the pleaſure of intro- 
ducing his friend to them. Benton, 
overcome by his perſuaſions, agreed 
to ſtay till the morning; and ſoon 
after, a coach ſtopping at the door, 
the major exclaimed, * Thank hea. 
ven, they are come!“ 

In an inſtant the door opened, when 
what was the aſtoniſhment of Benton 
to ſee Lord Falkland enter, leading 
in his hand the fair Maria! His 
lordſhip looked diſappointed ; Ben- 
ton was unable to move; and Maria 
fainted away. The major, though 
at a loſs to unravel the meaning of 
all this, ſtill poſſeſſed preſence of 
mind ſufficient to call for proper afſ- 
ſiſtance, whilſt Benton, fondly kneel- 
ing over Maria, ſtrove all in his 


power to recal her wandering ſenſes, 


Lord Falkland, who was diſpleaſed 
at Benton's concern for her, deſired 
him to leave her. Never, my 
lord,” rephed Benton; “ ſhe is ſhe 
is my wife!“ His lordſhip began now 
to imagine that the joy of ſeeing her 
had turned his brain, for he had ne- 
ver conceived the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
their being married. His friend, 
however, thought otherwiſe; and 
turning towards Benton, he exclaim- 
ed, «« My God! and is it then my 


iter you have told me fo much of??? 


* And are you Sir William Thomp— 
ſon?” replied Benton. I am,“ 
ſaid he; “ my reaſon for adopting 
the name of Courtney you ſhall know 
another time ; in the mean while let 
me aſſure you, nothing could give 
me a more ſincere pleaſure than thus 
in finding a brother in a friend.“ Sir 
William then related to Lord Falk- 
land his meeting with Benton, and 
the obligations he Jay under to him; 
informed him of their marriage, and 
the impoſſibility of ſetting it atide ; 
and finally entreated his lordſhip not 
only to forgive, but to give his 
friendſhip to a man who was every 

way ſo deſerving ot it. 
Ae his lordſhip perceived how. 
little it would avail to expreſs any 
further 
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pirther diſpleaſure at their union, 
he very irankly forgave them, and 
took them home with him in his 
coach, Thus, by an unexpected 
adventure was a very deſerving cou- 


ple made happy; and Lord Falk- 


land lived long enough to be con- 
vinced, that the advice which her 
father gave her upon his death-bed 
was not thrown away, as ſhe lived a 
pattern of virtue to an, age which 
can boaſt but of few ſuch examples, 
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NOTHER ſet of jeſts, or of ex- 

cellent good ſtories, are of great 
men cog. or in diſguiſe, who meet 
with deſerving objects juſt in the 
nick of time to retrieve their for— 
tunes, which they do with unpa- 
rallelled generolity : wrparalle/led in- 
deed, till you read the next ſtory, 
which, like Caſſio's ſong, is ſure to 


be more excellent than the laſt.— 


Some few wellL authenticated 1n- 
ſtances of this kind, have given riſe 
to a number of anecdotes much ex- 
aggerated, and built upon very flen- 
der foundations, For the entertain- 
ment of the reader, we thall ſelcct a 
few, perhaps, of both ſorts. 

When the Duke of Nivernois was 
ambaſſador in England, he was going 
down to Lord Townſhend's ſeat in 
Nortolk, on a private vilit, quite in 
diſnabille, and with only one ſer— 
vant, when he was obliged, from a 
very heavy ſhower of rain, to ſtop at 
4 tarm-houſe in the way. The mal. 
ter of the houſe was a clergyman, 
who, to a poor curacy, added the 
care of a few ſcholars in the neigh. 
bourhood, which in all, might make 
his living about 80. a-year, and 
which was all he had to maintain a 
wife and fix children, When the 
duke alighted, the clergyman, not 
Knowing his rank, begged him to 
come in and dry himſelf, which the 
other accepted, by borrowing a pair 
of old worſted ſtockings and ſlippers 
of him, and warming himſelf by a 
good fire. After ſome converſation, 


the duke obſerved an old cheſs- 


board hanging up; and, as he was 


paſlionately fond of that game, he 


alked the clergyman whether he 
conld play. The other told him he 
could pretty tolerably; but found 
it very difficult, in that part of the 
country, to get an antagoniſt. 44 I 
am your man,” ſays the duke.— 
% With all my heart,“ ſays the par. 
Vor, XI. No. 147. 8 


ſon, ** and if you'll ſtay and eat 
pot-luck, Ill try it I car't beat you.“ 
The day continuing rainy, the duke 
accepted his offer; when the parſon 
played ſo much better, that he won 
every game. This was fo far from 
fretting the duke, that he was highly 
pleaſed to meet a man who could 
give him ſuch entertainment at his 
tavourite game. He accordingly 
enquired into the ſtate of his family 
aftairs, and juſt taking a memoran- 
dum of his addreſs, without diſco— 
vering his title, thanked him, and 
departed. Some months palled over, 
and the clergyman never thought 
any thing of the matter; when, one 
evening, a footman ia laced hvery 
rode up to the door, and preſented 
him with the following billet ;— 
„ The Duke of Nivernois' compli- 
ments wait on the Rev. Mr. - 
and, as a remembrance for the good 
drubbing he gave him at cheſs, begs 
that he will accept the living of 
„worth 4007. per annum, and that 
he will wait on his grace the Duke 
of Newcaltle, on Friday next, to 
thank him for the ſame.” The good 
parſon was ſome time before he 
could imagine it any thing more than 
a jeſt, and was not for going; but, 
as his wife inſiſted on his trying, he 
came up to town, and found the 
contents of the billet literally true, 
to his unſpeakable ſatisfaction. 

The emperor Joſeph II. while at 
Paris, on a vilit to his ſiſter the 
Oueen of France, went to ſce the 
college of the four nations, which 
ſtill borrows its name from Maza- 
rine, Meeting with a ſchool-boy, 
he careſled him, aſked him in what 
claſs he ſtudied, and who he was. 
& Sir,” replied the boy, „I am 
emperor,” —* Very well,” ſaid his 
majeſty, “give me your hand.“ He 
accompanied this pleaſantry with a 
penſion of twelve hundred livres, 

. which 
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which were to be augmented in pro- 
portion as the young ſcholar ad- 
vanced in his ſtudies. 

As good a thing is related to have 
happened at Vienna, where the em- 
peror walks about on foot, and mixes 
with the crowd, in the ſame manner 
that he did at Paris. A child of 
nine years of age added him thus: 
« Sir, I have never begged; but 
my mother 1s dying; I maſt have 
twenty-pence to get a phyſician, We 
have not twenty-pence ; oh! if your 
majeſty would give us twenty. pence, 
how happy ſhould we be,” The 
emperor gave it, and aſked the name 
and place of abode of the ſick per- 
fon, As foon as the boy was gone, 
the emperor put on a cloak belong- 
ing to one of his attendants, went to 
the poor woman's houſe, preſcribed 
ior her, and retired, The child 
comes in a minute after, with his 
twenty-pence and his doctor. The 
woman, ſurprized, faid the had al- 
ready had a viſit, and ſhewed the 
recipe. The doctor looks at it, and 
ſees a note, with the ſignature of his 
imperial majeſty, for a penſion to her 
of fifty ducats. 

The ſame emperor, going one 
morning into an elegant cottee.houſe 
in Paris, aſked for a diſh of choco- 
late, He was ſimply dreſſed, and 
the waiters inſolently refuſed it, un- 
der pretence that it was too early, 
He walked out without ſaying a 
word, and went into a {mall coftee. 
houſe, nick-named the one-eyed. 
Be aſked for a diſh of chocolate, and 
the landlord anſwered him politely, 
that it would be ready in a moment. 
While he waited tour it, as the coſtee- 


houſe was empty, he walked up and 
down, and was converſing on differ— 
ent ſubjects, when the- danghter of 
the houſe, a very pretty girl, came 
down ftairs, The emperor wiſhed 
her a good day, the ordinary ſaluta- 
tion in France, and ſaid to her fa— 
ther, that it was time for her to be 
narried. “ Alas!“ replied the old 
man, ** 1f I had a thouſand crowns, 
could marry her to a handſome 
man, who is fond of her ;— but—the 
chocolate is ready.” Ihe emperor 
having drunk hischocolate, and paid, 
aſked for pen, ink, and paper. The 
gir! runs to fetch them, having no 
idea how they were to be employed. 
The emperor gave her an order on hits 
banker for fix thouſand livres. 

'T heſe excellent jokes ſometimes 
become tireſome,—A young woman: 
of German extraction, lately waited 
for the Emperor Alexander I. of 
Ruſſia, The emperor, who is ex- 
tremely condeſcending and familiar, 
meets with theſe interruptions ra- 
ther too often. When the monarch 
appcared on the fleps by which he 
was going to the parade, the girl was 
ready with © Pleaſe your majeſty, 
I have ſomething'to ſay to you,” — 
% What is it?“ ſays the emperor, 
ſtopping at once with all his attend. 
ants. © I wiſh to be married, but I 
have no fortune: if you would gra- 
cioully give me a dowry”—« My 
girl,“ ſays Alexander, “were I in- 
clined to give dowries to all the 
young women in Peterſburgh, where 
do you think J ſhould find money?“ 
He, however, ordered her a preſent 
of 59 roubles, 
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OME report having gone abroad 
8 that the Cow-pox has been found 
to ſecure the conſtitution from the 
plague in Conſtantinople, and ſome 
other parts cf European Turkey, 
Dr. Jenner has laid before the pub- 
lic the evidence which he has re— 
received of this important fact, He 
does not deem the point clearly aſ- 
certained, but cannot forbear think. 
ing, that every reader will lee a con- 


ſiderable preſumption in its favour, 
in the following 
Extratt of a Letter from Dr. de Carro, 
of Vienna, to Dr. Jenner, 
© Yourdiſcovery has already pro. 
duced ſome conſequences which you 
{urely were very far from foreſeeing 
when you made it known to the world. 
I believe that I once mentioned tc 
you, that a French phyſician, Monſ. 
La Font, thought he had obſerved, 
that 
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that vaccinated people were not at- 
tacked with the plague, He de- 
ter bed to me the facts which raiſed 
the ſuſpicion ; they were few, and 
not very concluſive, but he ſpoke of 
his new obſervations with modeſty 
and prudence, and thought only that 
the ſubject deſerved his further at- 
tention. Another phyſician at Con- 
ſtantinople, Monſ. Auban, who ne- 
ver had any communication with NI. 
La Font, who is of Salonica, wrote 
to me about « year ago, that he had 
alſo ſome ſuſpicion of the cow pox 
being a preſervative sgainſt the 
plague did not mention tacts, but 
jaid, that ſeveral people had obſerv- 
ed the ſame, and many vaccinate:l 
themſelves as a fecurity againſt the 
plague. Guels what was my alto- 
niſhment, when a few days agoT re- 
ceived, through the French ambaſ— 
{ador at Vienna, a packet from Dr. 
Auban, who begins his letter with 
theſe words— “ What I had the ho- 
nour of mentioning to you long ago, 
concerning the cow pox being a ſe- 
curity againſt the piague, as a proba- 
bility, 1 can now, after many expe- 
riments, ſpeak of almoſt as a _cer- 
tainty.'* He deſcribes the facts ſum— 
marily in his letter, and adds two ex- 
aminations, ſigned by him and ſeve- 
ral witneſſes, defiring Citizen Cham- 
pagny and niylelt to give them every 
potlible publicity. IJ he procts are 

1. Ot 6000 vaccinated at Conſtan— 
tinople, not one has takenthe plague, 

2. Chat infants previouſly vacct 
nate, have ſucked, witnout injury, 
the milk of nurſes infected with the 
plague, 


IT 

3. That an Ttalian phyſician, Dr, 
Valli, who went to Cunltuntinople 
to ſtudy the plague, was ſo perſuad— 
ed of the truth ot the new dr{covery, 
that, upon the ſole ſecurity of Ins 
having been vaccinated, he (hut him- 
ſelf up in a Lazaretto, and had, with 
people attacked with carbuiicles and 
buboes, various modes et contact, 
without any effect, 

4. That the ſame Dr. Valli ig 
ſerted into his own hand, a mixtuke 
of variolous and peſtilential virus, 
and having felt no effect from that 
trial, he meant, the following weck, 
to inſert peſtilential virus alone, 

5. That Dr. Auban, having been 
informed that in ſome villages near 
Conſtantinople, the cows were ſub. 
ject to ſome eruptions on their nd- 
ders; he, with ſeveral gentlemen of 
the French embally, went to thoſe 
viliiges, and found the cow-pox 
then cxitting. The report of the 
inhabitants was, that they had never 
icen.the plague or the ſmall-pox 
among them: though both theſe 
diſeaſes made qrcadful ravages in 
the vicinity, 

Such, my dear fir, continues Dr. 
De Carro, are the extraordinary 
facts which have been communi— 
cated to me. | have now and then 
correſponded with M. M. La Font 
and Auban; their correſpondence 
announces much medical informa— 
tion. The fecond, acquainting the 
vorld with fuch an important diſco- 
very, runs certainly a great riſk, if 
he receives it by falſe and haſty ob- 
ervatlions. 
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UR readers will recollect the 

circumſtance attending the cap— 
ture of Captain GooDpaLL, of the 
Catharine and Mary privateer. At- 
ter much ill treatment, he reached 
Epinal, near Paris, the place ot his 
n accompanied by Mr, 
Palmer, an officer, on the 13th of 
September laſt, where they found 
about two hundred and fitty of their 
countrymen; among whon were the 
gallant Captain Breaton, ot the Mi- 
nerva fligate, taken at Cherbourg, 


Lieutenants Fennel, Fitzgerald, 
Walpole, and Bell, of the marines, 
the furgeon and his mate, twenty-five 
midſhipmen, the boatſwain, gunner, 
c:irpenter, and all the reſt of the 
crew, except the matter, who was 
left at Cherbourg. There were alſo 
Mr. G. A. Wood, cummander of 


Mr J. Ballie, of the 
Irauitry ; Mr. Flood and Mr. 'Tap- 
ley, of the Philip; and Mr. Jolly, 

C2 ot 


of Guernſey. Capt. Bruce, of the 
ſhip Adventure, was ſent toChartres. 

On Capt. Goodalls enquiring into 
the ſtate of the priſon allowance, he 
found that the French government 
allowed to each man ſix ſous per 
day; but the captain of the depot 
received the whole himſelf, and in 
lieu thereof gave to each man daily 
only four ounces of beef, and one 
pound and a half of black bread, 
which the priſoners could not poſ- 
ſibly exiſt upon, and muſt have li— 
terally been ſtarved to deathly, but 
for the humanity of Capt. Brenton 
and officers, who allowed, out of 
their own private purtes, a regular 
ſtipend per week to the crew, to 
ſupply the wants of nature. Capt, 
Goodall did the ſame by the crew 
of his privatecr, 

A ſhort time before Capt. Good- 
all's arrival at Epinal, be learned 
that forty-ſix priſoners had made 
their eſcape at different times, nine 
of whom had been brought back 
and put into clofe confinement on 
bread and water, The plan of eſcape 
was formed by Capt. Goodall, and 
ſanctioned by Mr. Palmer, Having 
never figned the parole, and being 
provided with ſome money, they ſer 
out the tirſt of October, having firſt 
taken care to provide themlelves 
with a French guide, The time ap— 
pointed for the rendezvous was two 
o' clock in the morning. The guide 
took them through bye-ways during 
the day-time, and at night purſued 
the main road till ſun-riſe, when 
they found themſelves at a diſtance 
of 35 miles from Epinal, and on the 
mountains des Voſges, They paſſed 
through ſeveral towns and villages 
without meeting the leaſt interrup. 
tion. Early on the morning of the 


'3d ult. they arrived on the borders 


ot the Rhine, within a ſhort diſtance 
of Baſle, Here the guide executed 
his luſt Kind office for them, which 
was to ſhew them the moſt conve- 
mient part to ſwim acroſs. In the 
courſe of the day they arrived at the 
village of Eſtein; and, for the firit 
time ſince their departure, they ate 
a hearty meal. Their fears were 
now at an end; but they had a long 
tract of, country before them. They 
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went by Suwaban, Durlach, Ant 
pach, Bareuth, Dreſden, Luchau, 
and Berlin. At the laſt mentioned 
place, Capt. Goodall obtained a 
paſſport from Mr. Jackſon, who re- 
ceived him with marked attention, 
Capt. G. and his friend left Berlin 
on the 15th October, on their way 
to Huſum, where they arrived on 
the 19th. There they embarked on 
board the Lark packet for England, 
and arrived fafe at Harwich. 
Captain SUTTON, of the Prince of 
Wales packet, who was detained at 
Calais at the commencement of the 
war, is among thoſe who have lately 
had the good fortune to eſcape out 
of theclutches of the French, About 
a month ago the captain, diſguiſed 
as a French peafant, quitted Valen- 
ciennes, where he had been kept 
priſoner for a length of time, along 
with {ſeveral of his countrymen, In 
order the better to ſucceed, he pro- 
cured a paſſport as the perſon he re- 
preſented. This he found no diffi— 
culty in doing, as any favour or ac— 
commodation may be obtained fron: 
the municipal officers in France, 
provided the applicants have mo— 
ney. Captain Sutton took care, be 
tore his departure, to furniſh himſelt 
with a guide; one who well knew 
his buſinefs, having been inſtrumen— 
tal to the eſcape of many Englith- 
men. They travelled on foot, and 
only in the night. Captain S. and 
his guide 'patted on to the Rhine, 
without meeting any obſtacles or re- 
markable occurrences in their way. 
It was here that Capt. S.'s peaſant 
garb and paſſport proved oft eflen+ 
tial ſervice to him, by obtaining him 
4 paſſage over one of the bridges on 
the Rhine, The guards, who exa— 
mine all paſſengers as they go over, 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions, to which 
he was able to give ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers, being well verſed in the 
French language. Capt. S. having 
left his guide on quitting the French 
territory, travelled alone by poſt to 
Embden, where he embarked in a 
hoy to England, and landed at Yar- 
mouth a few days ago. He would 


not have attempted his eſcape ſo 
ſoon, but being apprized that he, as 
well as others, were ſoon to be ſent 

into 
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into a different part of the country, 
ie cmbraced the only opportunity 
that he thought might offer. Bri- 
tiſh priſoners have been ſo hardly 
dcalt with in France, that many of 


them have attempted an eſcape, but 
from want of management, have 
been dragged back to their com- 
fortleſs home. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES iv NATURAL HISTORY. 


N the Natural and Political Hiſto- 
1 ry of Vermont, in America, it 1s 
lated, that at judge Lane's, in dig— 
ging a well near the river Onion, at 
the depth of twenty-fout fcet wood 
was found ; at about thirty, frogs 
were diſcovered, but ſo apparently 
petrified, that it was difficult to dif- 
tinguith them from fo many ſm: wk 
{tones ; when brought out of the 
well, difengaged irom the earth, I 
2 to the air, they gradually 
elt the vivifvinag beams of the fun; 
and to the ſurp riſe of ail preſe nt, 
;caped away with as much amina- 
tion as it they had never lain in their 
inubtcrraneous priſon, — The place 
where this well was funk was on 
high grounds, often ſurrounded by 
che river in flood times. Larve 


pines, and the ancient fragments of 


them, are found on this land. From 
the appearance of the growth of this 
timber, theſe frogs we may well ſup— 
poſe to have remained under ground 
G00 years, To account for this phe— 
nomenon, we muſt ſuppoſe lome 
convulſion of nature to have buricd 
theſe animals thus deep, whilit in a 
torpid ſtate, and thus, being exclud- 
ed from the air, continued in the 
itate in which they were found. 

A gentleman, at Southgate, has 
{ſucceeded in the attempt to raiſe 
chickens and ducks according to the 
method practiſed in Feypt; \ which 
is by taking the eggs from the hen 
as foon as they are laid, and placing 
them on a dung heap, the heat of 
which is regulated by the: pplica- 
tion of freſh dung, as occation re- 
quires. The fame gentleman. alſo 
rears Chickens in the follow ing man- 


ner: he takes the chickens from the 

en the night after they are hatched, 
N in their room places eggs under 
the hen, which will continue to fit 
tor a ſecond and third brood, For 
the firſt fortnight, the chickens are 


a warm place, and fed upon 


Kept in a 


the food uſually given to larks and 
other linging b irds they will after- 
yards ſhift tor themſelves. 
A gentleman of Suflex has erected 
a capacious bath on the ſea fhore, in 
which the temperature and quality 
of the air and water are brought as 
near as poſlible to that of the cli. 
mates remarkable for the fineſt tur- 
tle, Several of theſe luxurious ant- 
mals have thriven aſtomiihingly in it; 
one female, the firſt inhabitant of the 
place, lately brought forth young, 
of which two are now living, ſtrong 
and healthy, Should the experiznent 
tully ſucceed, the inventor may at 
leatt calculate on the higheſt civic 
honours, Y 
The following incident attracted 
much notice at Paris: Citoyen Fee 
lix two years ago brought two lions, 
a male and temale, to the national 
menage. About the beginning of 
June, Felix fell ill, and could ne 
longer attend the lions; another was 
forced to do his duty. The lion, 
ſad and ſolitary, remained from thi: it 
moment Conſtantly ſeated at the end 
of his cage, and refuſed to receive 
any thing from the ſtranger. His 
preſence even was hatetul to him, 
and he menaced him by bellowing. 
The e even of the female 
ſeemed to dit pes iſe him; he paid no 
attention to her. The uncalineſs of 
the animal allorded a belief that he 
was really ill, but no one dared to 
approach him. At length Felix got 
well, and meaning to ſurpriſe the 
lion, he crawled ſoftly to the Cage, 
and ſhewed only his face againſt the 
bars; the nan in ga moment made a 
bound, leiped agaiuſt the bar, pat- 
ted him or” his paws, licked his 
han ds and fice, and trembled with 
leaſlure, The female ran to him 
alſo: the lion drove her back, {feem. 
ed angry and fearful that ſhe thou d 
ſnatch any favours. rom Felix; a 
quarrcl ſeemed about to take place 
between 
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between them, ft Felix entered the 
cage to pacify them. He careſſed 
them by turns. Felix is now ſeen 
frequently in the midſ{ of this for- 
midable couple, whoſe power he 
has fettered: he holds a kind of 
converſation with them. Does he 
wiſh that they ſhould ſeparate and 
retire each to their cages, he has only 
to ſpeak a word ; docs he with that 
they ſhould lay down to ſhew ſtran- 
gers their paws armed with terrible 
claws, and their throats full of tre. 
mendous teeth, at the leaſt ſign from 
him they lay on their backs, hold 
up their paws one after. another, 
open their throais, and, as a recom- 

ence, obtain the favour of licking 
1s hand. Theſe two animals, of a 
itrong breed, are five years and a half 
old ; they were both born of the ſame 
mother, and have always lived to- 
gether. This Citizen Felix, who 
runs his head into the lion's den, and 
his fiſt into their mouths, 1s certainly 
not the Felix, quem factunt aliena pe— 
riculg cautum; Felix, or“ happy whom 
other men's harms make wary.”” 

A ſhort time before his deceaſe, 
the King of Poland preſented to 
the Emperor of Ruſſia a curious 
ſtone about the ſize of a large pea, 
and of an aſh colour, which had 
received the name of the mncra! Fo- 


LIFE oF DEMOSTHENES.— With a Prarte. 


EMOSTHENMNES, the moſt cele- 

brated oratorof ancient Greece, 
was born 381 years before Chriſt. 
He was the ſon of a citizen of Athens 
of the ſame name, who carried on a 
manufacture of ſword-blades. De- 
motthenes was left an orphan at the 
age of ſeven, with a fortune eſtimated 
at fifteen talents (about 29001) He 
was of a ſlender and weakly habit of 
body, whence his mother would not 
permit him to engage in laborious 
exerciſes; and the unfaithfulneſs of 
his guardians deprived him of thoſe 
advantages of literary tuition which 
he might have expected. 

His ambition to become an orator 
firſt developed itſelf in his ſeven- 
teenth year, when he was taken to 
near the pleadings in a public cauſe 
of great expectation, The hunour 


lybus, 
ſtone is, that, though opaque, and 
having no tranſparent part, after be. 
ing laid in water, it begins, in leſs 
than ſix minutes, to appear ſhining 
at the edges, and to communicate 
to the water a ſort of luminous ſhade, 
of the colour of yellow amber ; it 
atterwards paſſes from yellow to the 
colour. of an amethyit, and from 
thence ſucceſſively to black, white, 
and a cloudy colour, and, as it were, 
ſurrounded with ſmoke. At laſt it 
appears quite brilliant, entirely tran. 
ſparent, and of a very beautiful yel- 
low amber colour. Taken out of 
the water, returns to its former o- 
paque ſtate, after being coloured 
ſucceſſively, and in a retrogade or- 
der, with the ſame dyes it had be- 
fore aſſumed in the water. This 
ſtone 1s probably the ſame which M, 
Andrew Cneffelius, one of the phy- 
ſicians of the court of Portugal, in- 
forms us, that he purchaſed, many 
years ago, of a famous lapidary of 
Thorn, and its remarkable proper- 
tics he deſcribes in the Ephemerides 
of the Curious, The doctor con- 
cludes his account of the ſtone with 
obſerving, that it is natural, and not 
a production of art ; and that it may 
be regarded as a proof of the exiſtence 
of a formal light in nature. 


What is wonderful in tht: 
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paid to the ſucceſsful orator fired 


him with emulation; and he thence- 


forth bade adieu to all other objects 
of juvenile puriuit,. and atliduoutly 
applicd to the art of declamation, 
His maſter in rhetoric was Iſzus ; 
and he is ſaid alſo to have been &« 
hearer of Plato, from whom he bor- 

rowed his magnificence of diction. 
The firſt exerciſe of his eloquence 
was at the expiration of his minori— 
ty, when he called his guardians to 
account for the management of his 
fortune; and by their ſkill in chi- 
cane he was enabled to acquire con— 
ſiderable experience at the bar, 
though at the expence of great part 
of his patrimony. Several natural 
detects, however, impeded his pro- 
greſs, and cauſed him to under- 
go Various mortifications in his ad- 
reiles 
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LIFE or DEMOSTHENES, 
dreſſes to the people. His voice was 
weak and ſtammering, his pronun- 
ciation indiſtinct, and his geſtures 


ungraceful. Jo amend theſe faults 
he employed inceſſant labour and 
attention, He declaimed in a ſub— 
terraneous apartment, that he might 
not be heard or diſturbed, and ſome. 
times never quitted it for two or 
three months together, He likewiſe 
excrciſed his voice on the ſca-ſhore, 
or walking up hill, and, as it is ſaid, 
with pebbles in his mouth; though 
this would ſeem an indifferent cure 
for thick ſpeaking. He practiſed 
geſticulation before a mirror, and 
took teflons from an eminent actor. 
By theſe means he ſo far overcame 
natural deficiencies as to attain diſ— 
tinguiſhed excellence both in action 
and elocution. At the ſame time he 
did not neglect the ſtudy of language 
and the art of compoſition, by which 
alone, indeed, the real genius of an 
orator is diſplayed, and his fame 
tranſmitted to after-ages, Extein- 
pore ſpeaking was not his talent, at 
leaſt at the beginning of his career, 
and his orations were ſaid to“ {mell 
of the lamp;“ yet there are inſtances 
oft his ſpeaking unpremeditatedly 
with great force upon ſome impor- 
tant occaſions, In his manner he 
chiefly imitated Pericles, as he did 
likewiſe in his general attention to 
come well-prepared when he was to 
fpeak in public. The tone he al- 
lumed in his addreſſes to the people 
vas that of a man of virtue and pa- 
triotiſm, who in a manly way cen- 
ſured them for their prevailing fol- 
lies and vices, and inculcated vigour 
in action, and independence in prin- 
ciple. 


At tliis time the growing power of 


Philip king of Macedon was an ob. 
ject of apprehenſion to the neigh- 
bouring Greek ſtates; and Demoſt. 
henes took the lead among thoſe 
who were moſt earneſt in rouſing the 
Athenians to a ſenſe of the common 
danger, Their corruption and de- 
generacy, however, rendered them 
little fitted for the arduous taſk of 
protecting the liberties of Greece, 
and ſome of the wileſt citizens 
thought it more for the intereſt of 
Athens to cultivate that kriendly 


* 73 
diſpoſition which Philip always dif- 
played towards the city. At the 
head of theſe was Phocion, who, on 
all occaſions, oppoſed the violence 
of the people; and when Demolt. 
henes once told him that the Athe. 
nians would ſome day murder him 
in a mad fit, he anſwered, “ And 
you too, perhaps, in a ſober fit.“ 

He began to engage in the public 
concerns of the ſtate in tie Phocian 
or ſacred war, when he was in his 
twenty-ſeventh year; but it was ſup. 
poſed that, in addition to purely pa- 
triotic motives, he was ſwayed in the 
counſels he gave by the influence of 
Perſian gold. The Olynthic war 
called forth all the eloquence of De. 
moſthenes in oppoſition to the ambi⸗ 
tious ſchemes of Philip. Three ora. 
tions which he delivered on this toa 
pic are extant, and are admirable 
ſpecimens of that clear ſtatement of 
arguments by wiuch he carried poli. 
tical points with his countrymen, 
When Philip had aſſembled an army 
for the invalion of Attica, Demoſt- 
henes was deputed to perſuade the 
Bceotians to take part againſt him; 
and, by mere force of eloquence, he 
ſucceeded, notwithſtanding the ef- 
forts of Python, an orator of great 
fame, who was Philip's advocate on 
the occaſion. His triumph, however, 
met with a ſevere check from Phi. 
lip's ſubſequent victory over the 
combined forces at Cheronæa; and 
the orator, who was preſent in the 
engagement, betrayed a want of per. 
ſonal courage which ſtigmatiſed his 
character in that reſpect for life. He 
deſerted his poſt, threw down his 
arms, and fled with ſuch terror and 
precipitation, that, entangling bis 
robe on a ftake, he thought an ene. 
my had ſeized him, and cried “ Spare 
my lite!“ In conſequence of this 
defeat, the oppoſite party at Athens 
brought various accuſations againfi 


him; but he was acquitted by the 


people, and ſo far recovered their 
eſteem, as to be Ae, to pro- 
nounce the funeral harangue of thoſe 
who fell at Cheronza. At the deatl: 
of Philip he appeared in public with 
a garland on his head, though he 
ad a few days betore loſt a daugh- 
r. For this action he was cenſured 
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as deficient in natural aftection ; but 
Plutarch well detends him for make. 
ing private feelings yield to public, 
yet juſtly blames his indecent tri- 
umph over a fallen foe. 

Deſpiling the young Alexander, 
Demoſthenes now thought the oppor- 
tunity favourable for cruſhing the 
Macedonian power; and chiefly 
through his influence a new league 
Was formed among the ft; tes of 
Greece, and the Perſians were ſoli— 
cited to commence hoſtilities againſt 
Macedon. But the vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the young king Yr, and the 
dreadful chaſtiſement he inflicted 
upon 'Thebes, ſoon broke the ſpirits 
of this confederacy. The Athenians 
found it expedient to divert the an- 
ger of the victor by an embally, of 
which Demoithenes himſelf was to 
make a part; but his apprehenttons 

Cauſed him to turn back upon the 
road, He was one of the orators 
whom Alexander required to be de- 
livered up; but Demades pacified 
the king without this Restes De. 
moſthenes had diſplayed his patriot- 
iim by rebuilding the walls of Athens 
at his own expence, and a crown of 
gold had been decreed him for this 
fervice. On the decline of his in- 
fluence, ÆEſchines the orator brought 
an accuſation againſt him on this 
ſubject, which occalioned a ſolenin 
trial, and the delivery of the ccle- 
brated oration of Demoſthenes On 
the Crown.“ To his honour, and 
that of the judges, he was acquitted 
by a great majority, and his adver- 
ſary was obliged tor ever to quit 
Athens. 

Not long after, a c:rcum{tanc 
pened which ircetricvably 1nzured 
this orator's reputation, Barpalus, 
one of Alexander's officers in Alia, 
conſcious of having abuied his truſt, 
fled with all his ill- gotten ſpoils, 
and came for refuge to A The 
venal orators of the city 1 
round him, offering their {crvices ; 
but Demolthenes, under the firit 
impreſſions of hong ſty and prudence, 
adviſed the people againſt expeſing 
themſelves to dang er in the protec- 
tion of a notorious. veculator. Being 
preſent, however, at the examination 
of Harpalus's trealures, he could not 


' 
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help caſting an eye of cupidity uport 
one of the King's golden cups, of 
rich workmanſhip. He poiſed it in 
his hand, and aſked the weight of 
it: “ Jo you,” ſaid Harpalus, ed | 
ſhall weigh twenty talents;” accord. 
ingly at night he ſent the orator the 
cup with that ſum, On the next 
diy, Demoſthenes entered the afle:;; 
bly with his throat wrapt up 1n wool, 
as if he had a quinſey, and, upon 
eing called upon to ſpeak, he made 
ligns that he had loſt his voice. Se— 
veral jeſts were patled on the oc. 
ſion, but more ſerious conlequences 
enſued. In order to appear innocent, 
he provoked an enquiry into the at- 
fair, which ended in his conviction, 
He was condemned in a fine of fiity 
talents, and to be 1mpriſoned till it 
was paid; but to avoid his diſgrace 
and confinement, he made higeſcape, 
and fled to Agina. It is faid, that, 
on quitting the city, he was foliow- 
ed by ſome perſons who had been his 
adverſaries, but whoſe purpole was 
to preſs upn him ſome money for a 
ſupply of his preſent neceſſities; and 
that, when they exhorted him to 
take courage, and bear his fate with 
reſignation, he rephed ; * How can 
I forbear ſorrow on leaving a place, 
where my enemies are more generous 


than any friends J can meet with 


elſewhere.“ 

He was much difpir ited during his 
whole exile, and blamed himſelf for 
having engaged in thoſe ſtormy ſcenes 
of politics which had ſo much i injur— 
ed his peace. On the death of Alex- 
ander, however, when a contederacy 
was planned by the Greek ſtates, 
Demoſthenes afſiſted the Athenian 
deputies in their efforts tor the com- 
mon cauſe, and rendered himſelf ſo 
popular, that a decree paſſed for his 
recal. A public galley was fent to 
bring him from Angina, and on the 
road from the Pirzus to Athens he 
was met by the whole body of citi— 
Zens, who conducted him home in 
triumph. As his fine could not le- 

gally be remitted, he was relieved 
trom the burden of it, by the aſſigu- 
ment of an equal ſun, under the 
pretext of paying his charges as con- 
ductor of the facrifices to Jupiter 
the Preſerver. But the victory of 

Antipater, 
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Antipater ſoon changed the fortune 
of Greece, and Athens was obliged 
to procure its pardon by the ſacrifice 
of Demoſthenes, and the orators of 
the ſame party, On the motion of 
Demades, a decree paſſed condemn- 
ing them to death. Demoſthenes 
took ſanctuary in the temple of Nep- 
tune at Calauria. He was followed 
thither by one Archias, an emiſſary 
of Autipater, who firſt attempted by 
perſuaſton, and then by menaces, to 
draw him from his place of refuge, 
Demoſthenes had provided himſelf 
with poiſon againſt ſuch an emergen- 
cy; and, pretending to wait till he 
had written ſome laſt inſtructions to 
his family, he retired to the interior 
part of the temple, and ſwallowed 
the doſe. He then came forth, and 
looking upon Archias, who had been 
a piayer, „Now,“ ſaid he, “ you 
may perform the part of Creon as 


ſoon as you pleaſe, and caſt out this 


POETRY, 


Occaſional ADDRESS, after the Play of 
HENRV V. at Lovent Garden. 


N Spartan bands to wake heroic fire, 

1 Renown'd Tyrtæus strung his martial 
lyre ; 

EE, lame and weak, unſkill'd to wield 

The flying ſpear, or graſp the pond'rous 

ield; 

Nor by experience taught in juſt array 

To form the files, and guide the doubtful 
fray: | 

Yet, ons A WI he knew, beyond 
controul, 

With ſtrains ſublime, to rouſe the torpid ſoul, 

Swell with proud hopes the heart, and, by 
his breath : 

Kindle the love of fame, the ſcorn of death, 

And ſhall the Britiſh mule, midſt war's 
alarms, 

In ſilence reſt, nor call her ſons to arms ? 

Shall Britons yield an unreſiſting prey, 

And own a baſe uſurper's foreign ſway ? 

No—when ye march to guard your ſea-girt 
ſhore, 

0 Return victorious, or return no more.“ 


Greece, in her freedom's moſt propitious 
hour, 

Wag'd impious wars, in queſt of ſpoil, or 
power; 


And Rome, through many an age, unjuſtly 


brave, 
Fought to oppreſs, and conquered to enſlave. 
Vol. XI. No. 147, 
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earcaſe unburied.“ Then, turning 
to the altar, “O gracious Neptune,“ 
he cried, J depart alive from thy 
temple, without profaning it, which 
the Macedonians would have done 
by my murder.” Feeling himſelf 
ſtagger, he delired the by-ſtanders to 
ſupport him ; but he fell by the al- 
tar, and with a groan expired, He 
died at the age of fifty-nine, 322 
years before Chriſt. The Athemans 
not long after erected his ſtatue in 
braſs, and decreed that the eldeſt of 
his family ſhould be maintained at 
the public expence. He is ſaid to 
have left ſixty-five orations, a ſmall 
proportion of which are come down 
to our times. Among the beſt edi- 
tions of theſe are that of Frankfort, 
1604, folio, with Wolfius's Latin 
verſion; of Taylor, unfiniſhed, 3 
vol. 4to, Cantabr. and of Reilke, 10 
vol. 8vo, Lipſ. 1720, 


NEWS, &e. 


E' en the bright wreaths our Edwards, Hen- 
ries, claim, 

Crown'd not the cauſe of freedom, but of 
fame; 

While fond ambition, with miſguided zeal, 

Sought England's glory more than England's 
weal. 

But when, of old, to chaſe a forcign hoſt, 

The painted guardians of our Albion's eoaſt, 

O'er her white cliffs deſcending, from afar 

On Cæſar's legions pour'd the tide of war; 

When ſcythed chariots ſwept th'enſanguin'd 

lain, 

Then bards, enraptur'd, ſung this patriot 
{train : 

« Ye generous youths, who guard the Britiſh 
ſhore! 

Return victorious, or return no more!“ 


Again Britannia ſounds her juſt alarms ; 
Nor lures by int'reſt or ambition's charms, 
But prompts to deeds which fairer trophies 
yield 
Than grac'de*en Agincourt's immortal field, 
And bids you guard, in frce and gallant 
ſtrite, 
All that adorns, improves, or ſweetens, life. 
Your Kr by fauhful love and friendſhip 
leſt, 
Each pledge of love, now ſmiling at the 
breaſt, 
Your daughters, freſh in bloom, mature in 
charms, [arms ; 
Doom'd (fhould he conquer), to the ſpoiler's 
D Your 


Your ſons, who hear the tyrant's threats 
with ſcorn, 

The joys, the hopes, of ages yet unborn, 

All, all, endear this juſt, this ſacred cauſe, 

Your Sov'reign's throne, your freedom, 
faith, and laws, 

Champions of Britain's cheriſhed rights ye 
ſtand ; 

Protect, preſerve, avenge your native land ; 

For lo ! ſhe cries, amidſt the battle's roar, 

6 Return victorious, or return no more!“ 


THE TRUE HERO. 


ET laurels, drench'd in pure Parnaſſian 
dews, 
Reward his mem'ry, dear to ev'ry muſe, 
Who, with a courage of unfhaken root, 
In honour's field adyancing his firm toot, 
Plants it upon the line that juſtice draws, 
And will prevail, or periſh in her cauſe, 
Tis to the virtues of ſuch men, man owes 
His portion in the good that heaven beſtows: 
And, when recording hiſtory dilplays 
Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient 
days ; 
Tells of a few ſtout hearts that fought and 
dy'd 
Where duty plac'd them, at their country's 
ſide; 
The man that is not mov'd with what he 
reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of'the bleſſings of the brave, 
Is baſe in kind, and born to be a ſlave, 


On Bonaparte's calling Dover Channel a 
Ditch, 
HEN Bonaparte vapours about come 
ing over, 

He talks of the disc betweca Calais and 
Dover — 

So a ditch be it called, altho* ſomewhat wide, 

And, I truſt, with a pretty good hedye on 
this ide ; 

Thele robbers by plunder expect to grow 
rich, 

But a hundred to one tis they'll die in a ditch. 


DEVOTIONAL STANZAS, 
By john Chambers, of Warmsworths 


OW long ſhall rage the waſting ſword, 
By thee permitted, ſov'reign Lord? 
How long ſhall widows rend the air 
With ſhricks, for huſbands ſlain in war? 
Shall filters, brothers, parents, ſons, 
Theſe, hence remov*'d bemoan with groans 
And tears, at times, til! time has run 
Its courſe, and is for ever gone? 


The period haſten, we implore, 
When realm with realm ſhall fight“no more, 
And men in ev'ry place with joy, 


Their hoſtile weapons ſhall deſtroy } 
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O break the battle out of + earth 
And Gog and Magog, when their birtk 
Is come, ꝓ ſuppreſs, that they, in vain, 
May ſtrive to harm the mcek again! 
As Iſrael's earlieſt foes, by thee, 
Were drowned in the purple ſca, 
So thou, on Zion's laſt, in ire, 
Wilt rain from heav'n |] deſtruQtive fire. 
* Iſa: ii. 4. Mic. iv. 3. 1 Hol, ii. 18. 
Zech. ix. 10. f Rev. xx. 8, g. Rev. xx. g. 


From the LONDON GAZ ET TES. 


Copy of a Letter to Sir James Saumarez, 
K. B. Rear-admiral of the Blue, dated 
Poulette, at Sea, Nov. 13, 1803. 

IR, As I was paſſing the iſland of 
Alderney this morning, about a 
quarter paſt eleven, I came up with 

a convoy belonging to the enemy, 

conliſting of about thirty ſail, ſteer- 

ing to the eaſtward, eſcorted by ſe- 
veral armed veſſels, and in the act 
of rounding Cape la Hogue, 

I have great pleaſure in acquaint. 
ing you, that the attack made on 
them by his majeſty's ſhip under my 
command was ſuch as to compel 
their crews to run them on the rocks, 
where they became completely ex=- 
poled to our ſhot, as well as the dan. 
gers incident to that ſituation. It is 
impoflible for me to deſcribe ſuffici- 
ently the zeal and good conduct of 
thoſe under me: every officer and 
man volunteered their ſervices in 
the boats, by which a brig, a lug- 
ger, and a floop, the latter made faſt 
with her cable to the ſhore, were cut 
out under a ſmart fire, while the ſhip 
was Carried, and anchored within 
three cables length of the ſurf, to 
cover thoſe engaged on this enter- 
priſe, As the reſt were left dry 
by the tide, I am confident that ſe. 
veral are totally loſt. Thoſe that 
feil into our hands are new, and from 
having ſweeps on-board, though not 
armed, evidently intended to aid the 
invaſion, The Liberty took aſhore, 
but the Moucheron could not get 
up in time. I am moſt happy to add 
that not a man was hurt, and the loſs 
of an anchor is all that we experi- 
enced, 0 J. DUNBAR, 


DowNING-STREET, Nov. 29. 


A diſpatch, of which the follow. 
ing are extracts, was this morning 
received at the office of the 4 

on, 
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Hon. Lord Hobart, one of his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
from General William Grinfield, com- 
manding his majeſty's troops in the 
Windward and Leeward Ch ribbee 
Iflands; dated Demarara, Sept. 27. 

My Lorp, It is with real ſatis. 
faction I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordſhip, with my having this 
day received Licutenant-colonel Ni- 
cholſon's report of the ſurrender by 
capitulation, of the colony of Herbice 
and its dependencies, to the Britiſh 
arms. 

I herewith incloſe the capitulation 
granted to the colonies of Demarara 
and Efſequibo, together with a re- 
turn of the priſoners and ſtores taken 
at theſe two ſettlements, and at Ber- 
bice. W. GKINFIELD. 
New Amſterdam, Berbice, Sept. 25, 1863. 

Sin, Agreeable to your orders 
of the 19th inſtant, I proceeded with 
the troops under my command, and 
arrived off the river Berbice on the 
23d inſtant, in the morning, where 
the ſhips of war and tranſports came 
to anchor; as it was from thence 
Captain Bland and myſelf agreed to 
ſend Brig:de major Armſtrong, and 
Lieutenant Pardoe, in a flag of 
truce, with a ſuminons to tre pro- 
viſional governments, the naval and 
military commanders, to ſurrender 
the colony of Perbice to his majeſty's 
forces under our command. The flag 
of truce returne early the next 
morning, having on-board a com- 
mittee of the previtonal govern- 
ment, a ca; tain of artillery, and a 
heutenant of the Zatavian navy, to 
treat tor the ſurrender of the colony, 
which was done, and the articles of 
capitulation ſigned; but as the com. 
mandant of the Patavian troops 
would not ſanction the ſurrender, 
without conſulting the officers under 
his command, it was agreed that the 
Netly ſchooner, with the ſmalleſt of 
the tranſports, ſhould paſs over the 
bar, there anchor, and wait until the 
flag of truce returned from the fort 
wit the commundant's anſwer ; 
which not arriving as ſoon as was 
expected, the Netly and the tranſ. 
ports got under weigh, and were 
proceeding to paſs the forts, when 
the flag of truce returned, with a 
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captain of artillery, to ſignify the 
commandant'sapproval of the terms, 
but requeſting the Britiſh troops 
might not land until this day, which 
was complied with, and they re- 
mained on-board the vellels, at an- 
chor off the town, until noon this 
day, when the troops landed, and 
took poſſeſſion of the forts, &c. and 
the Batavian garriſon, conſiſting of 
upwards of {ix hundred men, were 
made priſoners, 
R. Nicnotso, Lieut. Col. 

Here follows a copy of the ſums. 
mons ſent by the Britith command - 
ers, in which the laws an uſages of 
the colony, &c. are prom:ſ-d to be 
reſpected, and the private property 
of the inhabitants and officers of the 
garriſon ſecured. The Dutch com- 
mander, in his anſwer, agrees to aC- 
cept the terins offered, and propoſe 
additional articles. The capituia- 
tion, on the whole, is nearlv ſimilar 
to that of Demarara and Iilequibo. 
It is ſigned on the part of the Britifh 
by Captain Loftus Otway, and Co- 
lonel Robert Nicholſon, 

Next come the terms of the capt- 
tulation of Demarara and Eflequibo, 
It wonld be ſuperfluous and unne- 
ceiſlary information, to give all the 
long and numerous articles in the 
full detail; ſullice it, therefore, to 
ſay, that the commandant, officers, 
ſoldiers, and others belonging to the 
military department, are priſoners of 
war, and are to be conveyed to Fu- 
rope as ſoon as convenient, but not 
to ſerve 'againit Britain or her allies 
till regularly exchanzed.-— Then fol- 
lows the return of the orvnance, 
ordnance ſtores, &. canpriting a 
great numberof iron and braſs pieces, 
and a conſideruble quantity of poW= 
der and hot. — There were in the 
colonies of Demarara and +.tI-quibo, 
about goo troops in all, and ig Ber— 
bice about 609. The number of 
ſhips taken at Demarara ana Berbice, 
is nineteen, of which only two were 
ſhips of war. 

Berbice is a colony of Dutch Gui— 
ana, in South America; it is about 
twenty five leagues from Surinam, 
and ſecond to it as a military poſt. 
We rejoice, that by a prompt and 
well-concerted ſummons, it was in— 
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duced to ſurrender without reſiſt— 

ance, and conſequently without the 

ſmalleſt effuſion of blood on either 
ſide.] 

A Letter from Admiral Cornwallis te Sir 
Evan Nepean, introduces the following 
from Capt. Maſefield, of the Atalante, 
dated Quiberon bay, Oct. 10. 
SIK,—l beg leave to inform you, 

in obedience to your ſignal to chaſe, 

laſt evening, that part of the con- 
voy, conſiſting of two ketches and 
one brig, that were running under 
the point of St. Guildas, I tacked and 
ſtood after them in the ſloop I com- 
mand, and obliged them to run on 
ſhore off the mouth of the river of 

Pennerf, and having conſidered it 

very poſſible to cut them out in the 

night, as the wind was directly off 
ſhore, I diſpatched Lieutenant Haw- 

Kins in the {ix-oared cutter, and Mr. 

Richard Burſtal, maſter, in the five— 

oared cutter, armed, on that ſervice 

after it became dark, and ſtood in 
with the brig, as near as I could go 
for the ſhoal, to protect them. About 
half paſt nine P. M. the boats got up 
to the above vettels, when Lieut. 
Hawkins boarded, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the in-ſhore veſſel, but found 
her a-ground, a number of troops 
along the beach keeping up a heavy 
fire of muſketry on his boat, aſſiſted 
by two field.-pieces, and a party of 
troops on-board the other two veſ— 
ſels (previouſly embarked from the 
ſhore.) After cutting her cable, 
and firing a conſiderable time on the 

Other veſſel near him, found it im- 

poſſible to do any thing with her, 

and very properly left her to go to 
the aſſiſtance of the other oat, who 
had by this time boarded the brig, 
in defiance of a party of ten or twelve 
ſoldiers, with their muſkets and ſa— 
bres, killed ſix of the troops, hove 
two overboard, and drove the reſt, 
with the crew, below. After cut- 
ting her cable, and finding the was 
aground, and a light veſlel, they re- 
turned with both boats on board, 
not thinking proper, from motives 
of humanity, to ſet her on fire, as 
ſeveral people were heard below, 
ſuppoſed to be wounded, 

I am exceedingly ſorry to inform 
you, on the firſt fire of the ſoldiers, 
one of our men, Henry Brenman, 


ſail-maker, was killed, and in board 
ing two ſeamen wounded, but are in 
a fair way of recovering, When it 
1s conſidered that Mr. Burſtal the 
maſter, the ſerjeant of marines, and 
five other men, boarded this veſſel]; 
with ten ſoldiers on deck with charg. 
ed bayonets, and performed what 
they did, I truſt you will ſee and ad. 
mire with me, the very reſolute and 
gallant conduct of Mr. Burſtal, and 
the ſix brave fellows with him; in- 
deed, the officers and crews in both 
boats deſerve the higheſt praiſe, 
though unfortunately out of their 
power to bring the veſlels off, al! 
three being faſt aground, within 
half a cable's length of the beach, 
and the ſhore covered with troops, 
keeping an inceflant fire with their 
muſkets and the two field-pieces on 
them. I had the pleaſure to ſee the 
brig lying on a ridge of rocks this 
morning, apparently bilged, 
Joun MASEFIELD. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Walker of 
the Vanguard, to Admiral Duckwort/:, 
dated off Cape Nicola Mole, Sept. g. 
Sin, Underſtanding from General 
Deſſalines that it was his intention to 
ſummon the town of St. Marc im- 
mediately, which was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, I was ſtrongly in- 
duced to urge him not to put the 
garriſon to death, which he conſent- 
ed to, and I ſtipulated with him, 
that, if they ſurrendered, he ſhould 
march them round to the Mole in 
ſafety, and that I ſhould appear off 
the bay, and take poſſeſſion of the 
ſhipping, one of which I knew to be 
a ſhip of war.—lI received General 
Deſſaline's difpatches about eight 
o*clock at night of the 3iſt of Octo. 
ber, and got under weigh at one A, 
M. At day-hght we chaſed a man 
of war brig, off St. Marc, but the 
wind being light and partial, ſhe got 
into that place: in the afternoon we 
perceived a flag of truce coming out, 
but a heavy ſquall of wind and rain 
obliged them to return, The fol- 
lowing morning they came on-board, 
and brought a letter from General 
d'Henin, which I anſwered by mak- 
ing ſeveral diſtinct propoſitions, and 
ſent them in the ſhip's boat as a flag 
of truce, with an officer, and Mr. 
Cathcart had the goodneſs to take 
charge 
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charge of them. About five o'clock 
the ſame day the general came on- 
board in the boat, and we agreed to 
a convention, The next day and 
part of the night we were buſily em- 
ployed in effecting the embarkation 
of the garriſon, &c. and the whole 
being completed, General d'Henin 
and his ſtaff came on-board the Van- 
guard at three o'clock A.M. on the 
4th, and we made ſail out of the 
bay. The {ituation of this garriſon 
was the moſt deplorable it is poſſible 
to imagine; they were literally re— 
duced to nothing, and long ſubliſted 
on horſe-fleſh, | forgot to mention 
that, on the 1ſt we captured the 
ſame {ſchooner we had taken on the 
26th paſt, with twenty-five barrels 
of flour, going to St. Marc, which 
1 took out, and transferring her peo- 
ple, with fifteen ſoldiers ſhe had on- 
board, to a ſmall ſloop we took at 
the ſame time, ſent her away, and 
kept the ſchooner, as ſhe might be 
eventually uſeful to us; and ſhe is 
the veſſel I have made over to Ge- 
neral d' Henin. 

The veſſels delivered to us conſiſt 
of the Papillon corvette, pierced for 
twelve guns, but only mounting ſix, 
having fifty two men on-board, com- 
manded by Monſ. Dubourg; the 
brig Les Trois Amis, tranſport, no- 
thing in; and the ſchooner Mary 
Sally, who has between forty and fifty 
barrels of powder, General d' Henin 
has given me regular receipts for 
the garriſon, which amounts in all 
to eight hundred and fifty men. 

| have turther to inform you, fir, 
that on the $th we captured the na- 
tional fcehooner LeCourierde Nantes, 
of two guns and four ſwivels, and 
fifteen men, commanded by an en- 
ſign de vaifſeau, from Port au Prince, 
with a ſupply of thirty barrels of 
flour, and ſundry other articles, for 
St. Marc. I encloſe a weekly ac- 
count; and have great ſatisfaction 
in ſtating, that we are almoſt well 
again, not one of the men who came 
from the hoſpital has died. 

From Admiral Duckworth to Sir E. Ne- 
fran, dated Shark, Port Royal, Ja- 


maica, Sept. 29. 


SIR, His majeſty's ſhip Pelican 


having been employed theſe eight 
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weeks in watching the Port of Aux 
Cayes, Capt. Whitby writes me, on 
the 21ſt inſt, that the General of- 
diviſion, Brunette, has ſent off Bri= 
gadier-general Le Fevre to propoſe 
taking off this garriſon; but as it ap- 
peared that the numbers are beyond 
what the veſſels in the harbour, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Pelican, could 
effect, Capt. Whitby (of whoſe afli- 
duity I cannot ſpeak too highly) 
agreed on an armiſtice of ten days to 
communicate with me; and, though 
I had in ſome degree anticipated the 
want by ſending the Pique on that 
ſervice, I have in conſequence added 
the Theſeus, and am in expectation 
that, before the ſailing of this packet, 
I ſhall have to requeſt that in addi- 
tion to this, you will communicate 
to the lords commiſſioners of the ad. 
miralty the capitulation of the gar- 
riſon. J. T. Doc KwoR THE. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Bligh, of the 
Theſeus, to Admiral Duckworth, dated 
Port Dauphin, St. Homingo, Sept. 8. 
Sis, Having found extreme diffi- 
culty in preventing ſmall veſſels 
from paſling into Cape Fran;ois with 
proviſions from the little ports on 
the northern part of the iſland, in 
conſequence of their finding a ſafe 
retreat from onr purſuit, under the 
batteries of Port Dauphin, and con- 
ceiving that port to be of the utmoſt 
Importance to the enemy, I deemed 
it neceſſary to make ſome efforts for 
the reduction of the place, and the 
capture of a ſhip of war at anchor 
there, As ſoon as the ſea-breeze 
this morning rendered it poſſible for 
the enemy's frigates to leave their 
anchorage, I proceeded to Mancher- 
mel-bay, leaving the Hercule and 
Cumberland on their ſtation. : 
The water being ſufficiently deep 
to allow me to place the ſhip within 
muſket-ſhot of Fort Labouque, fi- 
tuated at the entrance of the har- 
bour, our fire was ſo well directed, 
that 1t was impoſſible for the guns 
of the battery to be pointed with 
any preciſion, the colours of which 
were {truck in leſs than half a hour, 
Another tort in the harbour, and the 
ſhip, being the next objects of our 
attention, the Theſeus entered the 
port with the aſſiſtance of the n 
an 
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and having fired a few ſhot at the 
ſhip of war, ſhe hanled her colours 
down, and proved to be La Sageſſe, 
mounting 20 eight-pounders on the 


main deck, and eight four-pounders 


on the quarter-deck and fore caſtle, 
commanded by Lieut. J. B. Baru- 
etche, and having only 75 men en- 
board. 

The commander conceiving the 
place no longer tenable after the lots 
of the ſhip, and being under ſome 
apprehenſion of being expoſed to the 
rage of the blacks, whom he conſi- 
dered as a mercileſs enemy, claimed 
Britiſh protection, and ſurrendered 
the fort and garriſon at diſcretion, 
Having ſpiked the guns, and deſtroy- 
ed the ammunition, the garriſon and 
inhabitants. many of whom were 
ſickly, were embarked and landed 


under a flag of truce at Case Fran 
cois. Being informed by rt} 11i- 
ſoners that their General L uinont 


and hisſuite, had fallen iniorke hands 
of the blacks, and that rl;ey were in 
the moſt imminent danger, 1 was in- 
duccd, from motives of humanity, 
to ſolicit their freedom from the 
chiefs of thoſe people: and I had 
the ſatisfaction of being immediately 
complied with: they accompanied 
the reſt of the priſoners into Cape 
Francois, JohN ben. 


Copy of @ Letter from Captain Word, of 


the Acaſta, to amural Cornwallis, 
dated at Sea, off Uſhant, Dec. 3. 
Stk, In purſuaice of your orders, 
at day-break, on the 2d of October, 
in lat. 48. 19. lon. 21. 30. we fell in 
with, and, after a chaſe of 45 hours, 
captured, the French privateer P A- 
vanture, of Bourdeaux, of 20 guns 
and 145 men, with her two prizes, 
the Royal Edward and St. Mary's 
Planter, both of the Jamaica con- 
voy. This privateer was lying-to 
to take poſſeſſion of the Jane, another 
of the convoy, and a fourth inſight, 
J. A. Woop. 
Copy of a Letter from Captam Maitland, 
/ the Boadicea, dated at Sea, Nov. 25, 
to Admiral Cornwallts, | 
Sin, I have the honour to inform 
you, that laſt night, Cape Finilterre 
bearing N. E. diſtance eight leagues, 
his ma_eſty's ſhip under my com- 
mand captured the French national 
lugger La Vauteur, commanded by 


Monſ. Bigot, 43 days from St. Do. 
mingo, having a commiſſaire de ma- 
rine on-board, charged with dif- 
patches from General Rochambean; 
at Cape Francois. She is a very faſt 
ſailing veſſel, coppered, and pierced 
tor 16 guns, had 12 ſix-pounders 
mounted, ten of which were thrown 
overboard in chaſe, and 92 men on- 
board, J. MatrLAvp. 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. Gunthorpe, 

Commander of the Badger Exciſe Cut- 

ter, to Sir van Nepean, Bart, dated 

the 12th December. 

DIR, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
for the in'ormations of the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, that 
being in Loweſtotte-roads yelterday 
afternoon, with the cutter under my 
coinmand, I received inteiligence 
from the commander of his mayer (ty's 
un brite Cenſor, that he had ſen a 

1 


der in the ofing, in the act of 
rdinzavellel; in conſequence of 
| information . immediatcty 
weighed, and went in purſuit of her; 
and at eicvein tins morning captured, 
after a chiuſe ot three hours (d 
which time ite had nearly eicaped, 
oo in F 10. 32 Very thick 109 CONmg 
on), Le Vigilant, French cutter pri- 
Vatcer, burthen, about 50 tors, bee 
longing to *Lunk:rk, Jean Winnor 
Vaudervile, manned 
with 35 men, and had only one {wt- 
vel on board, behdes fmall-arms, 
She failed from Oftend yeſterday 
morning, and had not taken any 
thing. M. G.xTHOKPE., 
Copy of a Tetter to Rear admiral Ruſſel, 
from Ituterarnt Browne, commanding 
his H,,. y Gun-brig the Vixen, dated 
at Sea, Lec; , 1803 
Stn, | beg to make known to you, 
that this day, at four P. M. Lowe— 
ſtofle bearing N. W. diſtance. eight 
leagues, his majeſty's gnn-brig une 
der my command Captured Le Lion— 
nuis, French cutter-privateer, Jean 
Joley, commander, of 21 tons bur. 
then, mounting two Carriage-guns, 
With finall arms, and a complement 
of twenty-one men, out fuur days, 
but had not made any capture. On 
removing the crew 1 found the veſ— 
fel in ſo bad a ſtate, with every ap- 
pearance of blowing weather, that I 
deemed it prudent to deſtroy her. I 
am, &. PHILIP BROWNE. 
Copy 


i $ « * 
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Commander, 
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Copy of a Letter to Vice. ad mira] Patton, 
from Lieutenant Shephea rd, of his Ma- 
70 /e Gun-brig Bafiliſh, dated Dec. 18. 
Sin, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that, cruizing off Calais, agree- 
able to my orders from Rear-adnural 
Montagu, I this morning, at day- 
light, chaſed a lugger, and at noon 
came up with and captured the 
French national gun-bout, No. 436, 
mounting one braſs 18-pounder tor- 
ward, and a howitzer abatt, com- 
manded by Louis Sautoin, with ſe— 
ven ſailors and a captain, and twen- 
ty-ſeven ſoldiers of the 36th regiment 
of the line, She ſailed the day be- 
fore from Dunkirk to Boulogne. 
W. SHEPHEARD., 

The regulation of printing a Lon- 
don Gazette on Thurſday is at an end. 
The Gazette will now only appear 
on Tueſdays and Saturdays, as for- 
merly. 

The Tamer, of Liverpool, Capt. 
May, has had a very ſevere-engage- 
ment with the Braave, tormerly a 
French privateer, and has captured 
her; ſhe has on-board about 700 
ſlaves, and a great quantity of goods. 
The engagement laſted two hours, 
during which the Tamer had five 
men killed and feven wounded; the 
Braave had eight men killed and 
tourteen wounded, The above en- 
gagement took place oft Angola, 
The Tamer has allo captured a 
French brig. 

We are extremely ſorry to ſtate 
the lofs of his majeſty's ſhip Shan- 
non, of 36 guns, commanded by 
Capt. Gower. In one of the late 
gales of wind ſhe was driven on the 
coaſt of France, off la Hogue, The 
officers and crew were ſaved from the 
wreck, but are made priſoners, The 
trigate, however, has been deſtroyed 
by the boats of the Merlin floop of 
war, Captain Brenton; who, in the 
execution of this ſervice, ſhewed ſo 
much promptitude of mind, accom- 
panied with ſuch cool and deter- 
mined bravery, as to equal, in point 
of proweſs, any action performed in 
this war, and excited the admiration 
of thoſe who were witnelles of it. 
The thip was defended by two itrong 
batteries, and the ſhore lined with 
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4 
troops, who inceſſantly fired on the 
boats, yet not a man was hurt. The 
Frenchmen had taken her ſails and 
all her ſtores out, and had prepared 
themſelves with the hawſer, cables, 
&c. to get her off, which they ex pect 
ed to have done the next morning. 

The late ſevere gales have done 
conliderable damage. On the colt 
between Blackneſs and Gravelines, 
nine veſſels are on ſhore, but of what 
deſcription is not mentioned, Seve. 
ral of our cruiſers have been blown 
off Boulogne and Calais, and turced 
to return to the Downs; but the 
enemy's floti la have us yet made no 
attempt to put to fea, It appears 
alſo, that ſeveral of the honeward-— 
bound Baltic fleet have been wreck. 
ed. The captain of the Clementina, 
Hurſt, of Chepſtow, trom Memel, 
which was wrecked on the :oth ulr. 
on the iſland of Lilore, in the Cate. 
gat, is arrived at Leith: he has 
brought the melancholy intelligence 
that nine other vellels were ſcen on 
ſhore when he left the wreck. Theſe 
veſſels were coming under convoy of 
the Carysfort frigate and an armed 
brig. The convoy conſiſted of about 
fifty veſſels. 

During the boiſterous weather on 
Saturday ſe*'nnight, a boat piloting a 
brig into the harbour of Little Hlamp— 
ton, Suſſex, was upſet; by which 
accident Mr, Leggat, formerly maſ- 
ter of the vellel, and a man named 
Sutton, neitherof whom could twim, 
were unfortunately drowned. A 
third perſon, who was in the boat 
with them, ſaved himſelf by ſwims 
ming. The {ame day a veſfel was 
loſt oft Elmer, and all hands perith- 
ed. The crew were feen in the 
ſhrouds waving their hats as ſignals 
of diſtreſs; but the fea ran fo high, 
and no lite boat to be obtained, that 
the anxious and commilcrating ſpec 
tators of. the diſtreſstul ſcene could 
attord them no relief 
\ I Q 1 
Dee, 17. — A melancholy accident 
happened here yeſterday: A Mr. G. 
Sanders, a reſpectable ninerman and 
pilot of this place, wien four of his 
apprentices, in the morning, ventured 
out in an open boat to preſerve his 
herring nets, which were moored at 
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the.north part of the bay, it blowing 
very heavy at E. S. E. accompanied 
with a ſhocking ſea, and, as they 
were in the act of laying hold of the 
nets, a violent ſea ſtruck the boat, 
and capſized her; they were all feen 
ſtruggling in the water for ſome time, 
when three of them ſunk. Mr. San- 
ders and his eldeſt apprentice re— 
mained on an oar half an hour after, 
when the young man was alſo waſhed 
off and drowned. Mr. Sanders be— 
ing a moſt remarkably active ſtrong 
man, and one of the moſt able ſwim- 
mers in theſe parts, continued on the 
oar for near an hour longer, the ſea 
running mountains high, and no boat 
able to go to their aſſiſtance. The 
ſurgeon at the hoſpital at Paington, 
and others on the beach, anxioufly 
waited his ſwimming in, when three 
tremendous ſeas ſucceſhvely ſtruck 
him off the oar, which he ſo often 
regained ; at laſt, his ſtrength being 
exhauſted, he quitted his hold, and 
the oar came on ſhore, and he, in the 
land-waſh, ſunk to rife no more in 
this world, He has left a widow and 
eight young children to bewail his 
loſs. 

Accounts from the towns along 
the Suſſex coaſt ſtate, that almoſt 
every unfiniſhed new building has 
been levelled with the ground, by 
the great wind on Chriſtmas-day ; 
and that chimnies, to the great an- 
noyance and danger of the inhabi- 
tants, have been precipitated through 
the ruofs, and many of them have 
made their way to the ground floor, 

A very conſiderable part of the 
ancient wall which ſurrounds the 
gardens of Canonbury-houfe, Ifling- 
ton, with the embankment throwa 
up for the ball firing of the volun- 
teer corps, were levelled with the 
ground during the violence of the 
ſtorm on Sunday. Five of the trees 
in St. James's Park, and one in the 
Green Park, were torn up by the 
roots. A ſtack of chimuies in St. 
James's Place, and another in Nor- 
ris-ſtreet, Haymarket, were blown 


down, but providentially no perſon. 


was hurt. 

The accountsof the calamity with 
which the iſland of Madeira has been 
vilited are {till contradictory, and 


the reports from perſons on the ſpot 
vary conſiderably, It appears that 
on the night of the gth of October 
laſt, a torrent ruſhed down from the 
mountains on the town of Funchal, 
the capital of the iſland of Madeira, 
with irreliſtible violence, bearing 
every thing before it in its paſſage to 
the ſea. The bed of the river, not 
being capable of containing this in- 
creaſe of water, overflowed on cach 
ſide to a conſiderable extent, and 
{wept away three of its bridges, and 
a magnificent church. Manſions, 
warehouſes, inhabitants, cattle, and 
eftects of all ſorts, were indiſcrimi-.. 
nately involved in this reſiſtleſs ele- 
ment, and hurried to the ocean 

The ſtreets of two-thirds of the town 
were completely inundated : in moſt 
places the water reached to the fir{t 
floor. The darkneſs of the night, 
the raſh and roar of the waters, the 
cries of the ſufferers, the terror of 
all, formed ſuch a ſcene as may with 
difficulty be conceived, but mocks 
all powers of deſcription, Towards 
morning, however, the violence of 
the torrent abated, and, towards the 
noon of next day, had nearly ſub. 
lided. The vaſt aggregate of water is 
conjectured to have been produced 
by the burſting of a water-ſpout in 
the mountains (an accident not un - 
frequent); for, although it had rained 
on the day of, and on that preceding 
the event, yet the quantity which 
had fallen was not at all ſufficient to 
produce ſuch a food. The village 
of Santa Cruz and Machico were 
more than halt ſwept away. At the 
former three or four, and at the lat. 
ter twenty-three, perſons perithed, 
Though it is impoilible to form an 
accurate eſtimate, 200 perſons at 
leaſt have loſt their lives in the iſland, 
The Britiſh that periſhed are Mr. and 
Miſs Tatlock, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
and child, and Mr. Rich. Sealy, 'The 
effects of this diſaſter were extended 
to the north-eaſt part of the iſland, 
but to the weſtward was not much 
felt beyond Magdalenar, Betwixt 
that place and Funchal the rivers 
did much damage, but only nine per- 
ſons were drowned. The friary at 
Serros de Deos was carried away, but 
the church ſtood, 
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LIFE or ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


LEXANDER the Great, king 

AN of Macedon, was born at Pella, 
the firſt year of the 106th Olympiad, 
the 389th from the building of Rome, 
and 356th before the birtn of Chriſt, 
His father Philip was deſcended from 
Hercules, ard his mother Olympias 
from Achilles. 

When Alexander was fifteen years 
of age, he was delivered to the tui- 
tion of Ariſtotle. He diſcovered very 
early a mighty tpirit, and ſymptoms 
of that vaſt aud immoderate ambi. 
tion, which was afterwards to make 
him the ſcourge of mankind, and 
the dread of the world, One day, 
when it was told him that Philip 
had gained a battle, inſtead of re- 
joicing he looked much chagrined ; 
and ſaid, that, “if his father went 
on at this rate, there would be no. 
thing left for him to do.” Upon 
Philip's ſhewing ſome little wonder 
that Alexander did not engage in 
the Olympic games, “ Give me 
{ſaid the youth) kings for my an. 
tagoniſts, and I will preſent myſelf 
at once.“ 

The taming and managing of the 
famous Bucephalus is always men- 
tioned among the exploits of his 
early age. This remarkable horſe 
was brought from Theffaly, and pur. 
chaſed at a very great price; but 
upon trial he was found ſo wild and 
vicious, that neither Philip nor any 
of his courtiers could mount or ma. 
nage him. In ſhort, he was upon 
the point of being ſent back as an 
intractable and uſeleſs beaſt, when 
Alexander, expreſling his grief that 
ſo noble a creature ſhould be rejected 
and ſet at noughr, merely becauſe 
nobody had the dexterity to manage 
him, was at length permitted to try 
what he could do, Alexander had 
perceived, that the frolicfome ſpirit 
and wildneſs of Bucephalus proceed. 
ed ſolely from the fright which the 
animal had taken at his own ſhadow, 
whereupon, turning his head direct- 
ly ts the ſun, and gently approach. 
ing him with addreſs and ſkill, he 
threw himſelf at length upon him; 
and, though Philip at firſt was ex- 

Vor. XI. No. 148. 


tremely diſtreſſed and alarmed for 
his ſon, yet when he ſaw him ſafe, 
and perfectly maſter of his ſteed, he 
received him with tears of joy, ſay- 
ing, O my ſon, thou muſt ſeek elfe. 
where a kingdom, tor Macedonia 
cannot contain thee.” 

One more inſtance of this very 
high ſpirit ſhall ſuffice. When Phi- 
lip had repudiated Olympias for in- 
fidelity to his bed, the young prince 
felt the moſt. lively reſentment on 
the occaſion : yet, being invited by 
his father to the nuptials with his 
new wife, he did not refuſe to go. 
In the midſt of the entertainment, 
Attalus, a favourite of Philip, had 
the imprudence to ſay, that the Ma. 
cedonians mult implore the gods to 
grant the king a in ſucceſſor. 
What, you ſcoundrel! do your 
then take me for baſtard?” ſays 
Alexander; and threw a cup that 
inſtant at his head, Philip, intoxi- 
cated with wine, and believing his 
ſon to be author of the quarrel, 
ruſhed violently towards him with 
his ſword ; but, ſlipping with his 
foot, fell proſtrate upon the floor. 
Upon which, ſaid Alexander, ex. 
ultingly, „See, Macedonians, what 
a general you have for the conqueſt 
of Aſia, who cannot take a ſingle 
ſtep without falling ;* for Philip had 
juſt before been named for this ex- 
pedition in a common aſſembly of 
the Greeks, and was preparing for 
it when he was murdered at a feaſt 
by Pauſanias. 0 | 

Alexander, now twenty years of 
age, ſucceeded his father as king of 
Macedon : he was alſo choſen, in 
the room of his father, generaliſſimo 
in the projected expedition againſt 
the Perſians; but the Greeks. agree- 
ably to their uſual fickleneſs, de- 
ſerted from him, taking the advan. 
tage of his abſence in Thrace aud 
Illyricum, where he began his mi- 
litary enterpriſes. He haſtened im- 


mediately to Greece, when the Athe. 
nians and other ſtates returned to 
him at once; but, the I hebans ſtand- 
ing out, he directed his arms againſt 
them, flew @ prodigious number, 
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and deſtroyed their city ; ſparing 
nothing but the deſcendants of the 
houſe of Pindar, out of reſpect to 
the memory of that poet, 

Having ſettled the affairs of Greece 
and left Antipater as his viceroy in 
Macedonia, he paſſed the Helleſpont, 
in the third year of his reign, with 
an army of no more than 30,000 foot, 
and 4500 horſe; and, with theſe 
forces, he overturned the Perſian 
empire, His firſt battle was at the 
Granicus, a river of Phrygia, in 
which the Perſians were routed, His 
ſecond was at Iſſus, a city of Cili. 
cla, where he was alſo victorious in 
an eminent degree : for the camp of 
Darius, with his mother, wife, and 
children, fell into his hands; and 
the humane and generous treatment 
which he ſhewed them, is juſtly 
reckoned the nobleſt and moſt amia- 
ble paſſage of his life. Of this bat- 
tle we have fully ſpoken in a ſepa- 
rate article, vol. 1. p. 98. 

While he was in this country he 
caught a violent fever, by bathing 
when hot in the cold waters of the 
river Cydnus; and this fever was 
made more violent from his impa- 
tience at being detained by it. The 
army was under the utmoſt conſter— 
nation, and no phyſician durſt under- 
take the cure. At length one Philip 
of Acarnan defired time to prepare a 
potion, which he was ſure would 
cure him; and, while this potion 
was preparing, Alexander received 
a letter from his moſt intimate con- 
fidant, Parmenio, informing him, 
that this Acarnan was a traitor, and 


employed by Darius to poiſon him 
at the price of a thouſand talents, 


and his ſiſter in marriage. What a 
(fituation for a ſick prince} The 
Jame greatneſs of ſoul, however, 


-which accompanied him upon all 


occaſions, did not foriake him here. 
He did not ſeem to his phyſician 
under any apprehenſions; but, after 


receiving the cup into his hands, 
delivered the letter to Acarnan, and 
with eyes fixed upon him, drank it 
off. The medicine at firſt acted fo 


powerfully as to depriye him of his 


' ſenſes, and then, without doubt, all 


concluded him poiſoned ;3 however, 


he ſoon got better, and was reſtorec 
to his army perfectly ſafe and well. 
Paſſing through Cilicia, he march- 
ed forwards to Phaoenicia, which all 
ſurrendered to him except Tyre; 
and it coſt him a ſiege of ſeven 
months to reduce that city. The 
vexation of Alexander, at being fo 
long detained by the obſtinacy of the 
Tyrians, occaſioned a mighty de- 
ſtruction and carnage; and the cru- 
elty he exerciſed here is inexcuſa- 
ble, When he came before the city 
of Gaza, he found it provided with 
a ſtrong garriſon, commanded by 
Betis, one of Darius's eunuchs. 
This governor, who was a brave man, 
and very faithful to his ſovereign, 
defended it with great vigour againſt 
Alexander. As this was the only 
inlet or paſs into Egypt, it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him to conquer 
it, and therefore he was obliged to 
beſiege it, But, although every art 
of war was employed, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſoldiers fought with the ut. 
molt intrepidity, he was forced to 
lie two months before it. Exaſpe- 
rated at its holding out ſo long, and 
his receiving two wounds, he was 
reſolved to treat the governor, the. 
inhabitants, and ſoldicrs, with a bar. 
barity abſolutely inexcuſable ; for 
he cut ten thouſand men to pieces, 
and ſold all the reſt, with their wives 
and children, for flaves, When Be. 
tis, who had been taken priſoner in 
the laſt aſlault, was brought before 
him, Alexander, inſtead of uſing him 
kindly, as his valour and fidelity 
juſtly mcrited, this young monarch, 
who otherwiſe eſteemed bravery, 
even in an enemy, fired on that oc- 
caſion with an infolent joy, ſpoke 
thus to him: „ Betis, thou ſhalt 
not die the death thou deſireſt; pre- 
pare, therefore, to ſuffer all the tor- 
ments which revenge can invent.“ 
Betis, looking upon the king, with 
not only a firm but a haughty air, 
did not make the leaſt reply to his 


menaces; upon which the king, 


more enraged than before at his diſ- 
dainful ſilence, “ Obſerve (ſaid he), 
I beſeech you, that dumb arrogance! 
Has he bended his knee? has he 
ſpoken but ſo much as one ſubmiſſive 

word ? 
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word? But I will conquer this obſti— 
nate ſilence, and will force groans 
from him if I can draw nothing elſe.” 
At length Alexander's anger roſe to 
fury, his conduct now beginning to 
change with his fortune : he ordered 
Holes to be made through his heels, 
when a rope being put through them, 
and this being tied to a chariot, heor- 
dered his ſoldiers to drag Betis round 
the city till he died, He boaſted 
of having imitated upon this oeca- 
tion Achilles, from whom he was 
Jeſcended; who, as Homer relates, 
cauſed the dead body of Hector to 
be dragged inthe ſame manner round 
the walls of Troy; as if a man ought 


to pride himſelf for having imitated 


ſo ill an example. Both were very 
barbarous; but Alexander was much 
more ſain cauſing Betis to be dragged 
alive, and for no other reaſon, than 
becauſe he had ſerved his ſovereign 
with bravery and fidelity, by de- 
tending a City with which he had 
entruſted him; a fidelity that 
ought to have been admired, and 
even rewarded, by an enemy, rather 
than puniſhed in ſo cruel a manner, 

After beſieging and taking Gaza, 
he went to Jerufalem, where he wes 
received by the high prieſt; and, 
making many preſents to the Jews, 
ſacrificed in their temple, He told 
Jaddus, for that was the prieſts 
name, that he had ſeen in Macedo- 
nia a god, in appearance exactly re- 
ſembling him, who had exhorted 
him to this expedition againſt the 
Perſians, and given him the firmeſt 
allurance of ſucceſs. Afterwards, 
entering Egypt, he went to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and upon 
his return built the city of Alex- 
andria. 

[t was now that he took it into 
his head to aſſume divinity, and to 
pretend himſelf the ſen of Jupiter 
Ammon, To ſoothe and cheriſh 
this ridiculous pretenſion, there were 
not wanting flatterers, thoſe common 
pelts of courts, who are more dan- 
gerous to princes than the arms of 
their enemies. With this view he 
appointed a feſtival, and made an in- 
credibly pompous banquet; to which 
ke invited the greateſt lords of his 
court, both Macedomans andGreeks, 


and moſt of the higheſt quality among 
the Perſians, With theſe. he ſat 
down at table for ſome time; after 
which he withdrew, Upon this 
Cleon, one of his flatterers, began tg 
ſpeak ; and expatiared very much 
on the praiſes of the king, as had 
before been agreed upon. He made 
a long detail of the high obliga» 
tions they had to lim; all which, 
he obſerved, they might acknow- 
ledge and repay at à very eaſy ex, 
pence, merely with two grains of 
incenſe, which they ſhould ofter him 
as to a god, without the leaſt ſcru- 
ple, ſince they believed him ſuch; 
To this purpoſe he cited the exam- 
ple of the Perſians; and added, that 
in caſe the reſt ſhould not care to 
pay this juſtice to Alexander's me- 
rit, he himſelf was reſolved to ſhew 
them the way, and to worſhip him in 
caſe he ſhouid returu into the hall 
But that all of them muſt de ther 
duty; eſpecially thoſe who proteiſed 
wiſdom, and ought to ſerve the reſt 
as an example of the yeneration due 
to ſo great a monarch, 

It appeared plainly that this ſpeech 
was directed to Calliſthenes. He was 
related to Ariſtotle, who had pre- 
ſented him to Alexander, his pupil, 
that he might attend upon that mo- 
narch in the war of Perſia, He was 
conſidered, on account of his wiſdom 
and gravity, as the fitteſt perſon to 
give him ſuch wholeſome counſels, 
as were moſt likely to preſerve him 
from thoſe exceſſes into which his 
Re and fiery temper might hurry 
1m. This philoſopher, ſeeing that 
every one on this occaſion continued 
in deep ſilence, and that the eyes of 
the whole aſſembly were fixed upon 
him, addreſſed himſelf to Cleon in 
the following words: „ Had the 
King been preſent when thou madeſt 
thy ſpeech, none among us would. 
have attempted to aniwer thee; for 
he himſelt would have interrupted 
thee ; and not have ſuflered thee to 
prompt him to aiſume the cuſtoms 
of barbarians, in caſting an odium 
on his perſon and glory, by fo fer. 
vile an adulation, But, ſince he is 
ablent, I will anſwer thee in his 
name. I coniider Alexander as wor. 
thy of all the honours that can be 
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paid a mortal; but, there is a dif- 
ference between the worſhip of the 
ods and that of men. The former 
includes temples, altars, prayers, 
and ſacrifices ; the latter is confined 
to commendations only, and awful 
reſpect. We ſalute the latter, and 
look upon it as glorions to pay them 
ſubmiſſion, obedience, and fidelity: 
but we adore the former. We in. 
ſtitute teſtivals to their honour, and 
ſing hymns and ſpiritual ſongs to 
their glory. We muſt not, there- 
fore confound things, either by bring- 
ing down the gods to the condition 
of mortals, or by raiſing a mortal to 
the ſtate of a god. Alexander would 
be juſtly offended ſhould we pay to 
another perſon the homage due to 
his ſacred perſon only; ought we 
not to dread the indignation of the 
gods as much, ſhould we beſtow 
wpon mortals the honour due to 
them alone? I am ſenſible that our 
monarch is vaſtly ſuperior to the 
yeſt; he is the greateſt of kings, and 
the moſt glorious of all conquerors ; 
but then he is a man, not a god. 
The Greeks did not worſhip Hercu. 
les till after his death, and then not 
till the oracle had exprefsly com- 
manded it. The Perſians are cited 
as an example for our imitation ; 
but how long is it that the van- 
quiſhed havegiven law to the victor; 
Can we forget that Alexander croſſ- 
ed the Helleſpont, not to ſubject 
Greece to Aſia, but Aſia to Greece?“ 
The deep ſilence which all the 
company obſerved whilſt Calliſthenes 
ſpoke, was an indication, in ſome 
meaſure, of their thoughts. The 
king, who ſtood behind the tapeſtry 
all the time, heard whatever had 
palled, He therefore ordered Cleon 
to be told, that, without infiſting 
any. farther, he would only re- 
quire the Perſians to fall proſtrate 
according to their uſual cuſtom ; 
a little after which he came 1n, pre- 
tending he had been buſied in ſome 
affair of importance. Immediately 
the Perſians 1cll proſtrate to adore 
him. Polyſperchon, who ſtood near 
him, obſerving that one of them 
bowed ſo low, that his chir touched 
the ground, bade hin, in a rallying 
tone ot voice, to ſtrike harder, The 
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king, offended at this joke, threw 
Polyſperchon into priſon. As for 
Calliſthenes, the king determined to 
et rid of him, and therefore laid to 
nis charge a crime of which he was 
no ways guilty, Accordingly, he 
was thrown into a dungeon, loaded 
with irons, and the moſt grievous 
torments were inflicted on him, in 
order to extort a confeſſion of his 
guilt. But he inſiſted upon his in- 
nocence to the laſt, and expired in 
the midſt of his tortures, 

Nothing has reflected a greater 
diſhonour on Alexander's memory 
than this unjuſt and cruel death of 
Calliſthenes ; and, by this dreadful 
example, he deprived all virtuous 
men of the opportunity of exhorting 
him to thoſe things which were for 
his true intereſt. The murder of 
this philoſopher (ſays Seneca) was 
a crime of ſo heinous a nature, as 
entirely obliterates the glory of all 
his other actions,” 

His object was now to overtake 
and attack Darius in another battle; 
and this battle was fought at Arbe- 
la, when victory, granting every 
thing to Alexander, put an end to 
the Perſian empire. Darius had of- 
fered his daughter in marriage, and 
part of his dominions, to Alexander, 
and Parmento adviſed him to accept 
the terms: © I would (ſays he) it 1 
were Alexander.“ And ſo would 
I (replied the conqueror) if I were 
Parmenio.” The ſame Parmemio, 
counſelling the prince to take the 
advantage of the night in attacking 
Darius, “ No (ſaid Alexander), I 
would not ſteal a victory.” Darius 
owed his eſcape from Arbela to the 
ſwittneſs of his horſe; and, while 
he was collecting forces to renew 
the war, was infidiouſly flain by 
Beffus, governor cf the Bactrians. 
Alexander wept at the fate of Da- 
rius; and, afterwards procuring 
Beſſus to be given up to * pu- 
ni ſhed the inhuman murderer accord- 
ing to his deſerts. From Arbela, 
Alexander purſued his conqueſts 
eaſtward ; and every thing fell into 
his hands, even to the Indies, Here 
he was oppoſed by king Porus, whom 
however he ſubdued and took. Po- 
rus was a man of ſpirit, and his ſpirit 

Was 
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was not deſtroyed, even by his de- 
feat; for, when Alexander aſked 
him, “how he would be treated 8 
he anſwered very intrepicly, like 
a king ;?' which, {© 15 ſaid, ſo vleaſed 
the conqueror, that he ord-red the 
greateſt attention to be pil him, 
an! afterwards reſtored hun to his 
kingdom, Having ranged over all 
the eaſt, and made a great part of 
the Indies provinces of his empire, 
he returned to Babylon, where he 
died in the thirty-thir4 year of his 
age, of a debauch ; tor, after having 
ſpent a whole night in _caronling, a 
ſecond was propuſed to him, Le 
met accordingly, and there were 
twenty gueſts at table he drank 
to the health of every perſon in com- 
pany, and then pledged them eve. 
rally. After this, calling for Her. 
cules's cup, which held an incredi- 
ble quantity, it was filled, when he 
pouredit all down, drinking toa Ma. 
cedonian of the company, Proteas 
by name; an! fterwards pledged 
him again in the ſame furious and 
extravagant bumper. He had no 
ſooner 1walluwed it, than he fell 
upon the floor. “ Here, then, (cries 
Seneca, deſcribing the fatal effects 
of drunkenneſs,) this hero, uncon- 
quered by all the rcils of prodigious 


marches, expoſed to the dangers of 


lieges and combats, fo the moſt vio. 
lent extremes of heat and cold; 
here he lies, ſubcued by his intem- 
perance, and itrack to the earth by 
tlie fatal cup of Hercules.“ In this 
condition he was ſerzed with a fever, 
Which, in a few days terminated in 
death. He was thirty-two voirs ond 
eight months old, of whicau ne had 


reigned twelve. © No one (ſays 
Plutarch and Arrian) ſuſpected then 
that Alexander had been poiſoned ; 
the true poiſon which brought him 
to this end was wine, which has 
killed many thouſands beſides Alex. 
ander.“ 

In the firſt volume, p. 393. we 
have given ſome traits of this hero's 
character , and, upon the whole, we 
cannot be of opinian that his good 
qualities did in any wiſe compenſate 
tor his bad ones. Heroes make a 
noiſe ; their actions glare, and ſtrike 
the ſenſes forcibly ; while the infi- 
nite deſtruction and miery they oc- 
caſion lies more in the ſhade and out 
of ſight. One good legiflator is 
worth all the heroes that ever did 
or will exiſt. 

Pope reckoned Alexander a mad- 
mon; ſo does Boileau in his $th 
Satire: 


% You think that 

madman ?“ 

A madman ſurely was this hot-brain'd 
prince, 

Thirſting tor blood, all Aſia can evince 

While aſter of the world, this fiery knight 

Thought he had wings to take a farther 
flight. 

A ſceptre and a kingdom to him fell, 

And he had talents might have rul'd it well, 

But while he fought dominion to increaſe, 

Madly negleCting all the ſweets of peace, 

In cv'ry clime his bolts of war are hurl'd, 

And his vaſt folly fills the tut 'ring world, 

Sitl:ng himſelf a god, yet fee him roam, 

A wietch-d outcalt, and without a home, 

Oh! had there been in Alexander's days 

Sagt ulctul buildings as we moderns raiſe, 

A Bedlam or St. Luke's had held this man 

Long die his time for reigning had began, 
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ENES is generally acknow- 
ledged as the firit king who 
ſwayed the Egyptian {ceptre. In 
his time the greateſt part ot the coun- 
try was a moralſs, till he diverted the 
courſe of the Nile, and tounded the 
city of Memphis, within the ancient 
bed of that river. He was the firit 
who inſtructed the Egyptians in the- 
ology ; introduced domeſtic luxury; 
and inſtituted magnificent feults, 
Herodotus informs us, that the 


Egyptians had a catalogue of three 
hundred and thirty monarchs, ex- 
tending from Menes to Mcarris, and 
that nothing worthy of notice was 
recorded of any of them, except an 
Ethiopian woman, named Nitocris : 
but Dicdorus affirms, that the fa. 
mily of Menes ſucceſſively filled the 
throne for the ſpace of fourteen hun- 
dred years. As, therefore, we find 
ſo vaſt a chaſm in the accounts of 
both hiſtorians, we ſhall venture to 

fill 
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fill it up, in part, with ſome tranſ- 
actions which evidently belong to 
that remote period, 

During the reign of Timaus king 
of Egypt, the government was ſub— 
verted, and the country ſubdued, by 
a multitude of perſons from the eaſt, 
who poured forth like a torrent, and 
behaved in the moſt inhuman man. 
ner, extirpating the princes, burning 
the cities, demoliſhing the temples, 
and carrying the women and chil- 
dren into captivity. After ſatiating 
their cruelty by theſe atrocities, they 
elected a King from among them- 
ſelves, who choſe Memphis for the 
place of his reſidence; and, by 
placing garriſons in various parts, 
contrived to keep the upper and 
Tower regions in ſubjection. He 
alſo fortitied the eaſtern parts, to 
fecure him from an invaſion of the 
Aſſyrians, who were at that time a 
powerful people. He rebuilt a city 
n the Saitic nome, which was ſeated 
on the eaſtern bank of the river Bu- 
baſtis, and, having ſurrounded it 
with a ſtrong wall, he placed a gar- 
riſon of twenty-four thouſand fol- 
diers therein. On the deceaſe of 
Salatis, the throne was ſucceſſively 
occupied by Beon, Aphaenas, Apo- 
phis, Janias, and Afiis, who, like 
tKeir predeceſſor, endeavoured to 
deitroy the whole nation of the 
Egyptians, Theſe invaders were 
called Hye/os, or Shepherd kings, and 
are ſaid by Manetho to have held all 
Lower Egypt in ſubjection for the 
ſpaee of 259 years, at the expiration 
of which they were obliged, by 
Amoſis king of Upper Egypt, to 
abandon their uſurped poſſeſſions, 

According to the account of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Buſiris in proceſs of 
time obtained the diadem, and was 
ſucceeded by eight princes of his 
line; the laſt of whom, called Buſi— 
ris II. founded the city of Thebes, 
and made it the capital of his king- 
dom. 

Oſymandias occupies the next 
place; but it is equally uncertain 
whom he fucceeded, or at what time 
he obtained the regal dignity. He 
is ſaid to have chaſtiſed the Bactrians 
for a reyolt, with an army of 450,000 
foot, and 29,000 cavalry : and his 


monument far exceeded the mott 
ſplerd14 of thoſe which graced the 
royal ciy. It conſiſted of ſpacious 
courts, ſhrines, porticoes, temples, a 
library, and other buildings, The 
firſt court was 200 feet in extent, 
and 45 high. Next to this was 2 
ſquare portico 400 feet long on each 
ide, and ſupported by figures of ani- 
mals of an extraordinary ſize: the 
ceiling was deſigned to repreſent the 
ſplendid canopy of heaven, being 
painted of an azure blue, and ſprin— 
Kled with a profuſion of ſtars. Be- 
yond this portico was the ſecond 
court, ſimilar in extent and conſtruc. 
tion to the firſt, but enriched with a 
variety of exquiſite ſculptures, three 
of which were deſigned to repreſent 
the royal founder, with his mother 
and daughter; and a fourth was 
erected mn honour of his mother 
only, whoſe head was decorated with 
three crowns, in token of her il- 
luſtrious birth, marriage, and pro. 
geny. This court led to. a ſecond 
portico, the walls of which were co. 
vered with numerous ſculptures and 
paintings, repreſenting the king 
fighting at the head of his army, ac- 
companied by a lion; the captives 
deprived of their hands as a puniſh 
ment for their cowardice ; the royal 
ſacrifices and triumph; and two g1- 
gantic ſtatues, each twenty-ſeven 
cubits high. From hence three paſ. 
ſages led into a great hall ſupported 
by columns, and decorated with ſe— 
veral repreſentations of parties en- 
gaged in law, and the diſcuſſion of 
cauſes before the aſſembly of judges. 
Next was a gallery in which were 
apartments ſtored with the moſt de- 
licious refreſhments. Here was a 
ſtatue of the king, moſt curiouſly 
wrought and painted, in the act of 
preſenting to the gods the annual 
produce of the Egyptian mines, 
amounting to 3,209,000 minæ, or 
96, 0, cool., ſterling. Not tar trom 
hence was a magnificent library, 
with this appropriate inſcription : 
„The office for the diſeaſes of the 
mind :” and beyond the library was 
a ſumptuous edifice, contaimng 
twenty conches, and the ſtatues of 
Jupiter, Juno, and the king. This 
was ſurrounded by ſeven pavilions, 
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vrnamented with pictures of the ſa— 
cred animals; and from hence was 
the aſcent to the mauſoleum of Oly- 
mandyas, which diſcovered an ex- 
traordinary magnificence, being en- 
compaſled with a circle of gold, one 
cubit broad, and 365 cubits in ir- 
cumference ; and this ring, being di- 
vided by the days of the year, ſhew- 
ed the riſing, ſetting, and aſpects, of 
the ſtars, according to the Egyptian 
aſtrology. 

Uchoreus, the laſt deſcendant of 
Oſy mandyas who reigned in Egypt, 
is ſaid to have enlarged the city of 
Memphis; to have ſecured :t from 
invaſion by mounds and trenches : 
and to have adorned it with ſeveral 
public buildings. He tranſlated the 
royal ſeat from Thebes to that city, 
and has been therefore regarded 
by ſeveral authors as its original 
founder. 

Having followed Diodorns thus 
far in his account, we ſhall next re» 
late what Herodotus has left upon 
record concerning Nitocris. This 
woman ſucceeded her brother, {an 
Ethiopian, who was mufdered by 
the Egyptians, though they atter. 
wards conferred the crown upon 
her;) and, meditating revenge for 
his untimely fate, put many of her 
ſubjects to death privately, and af- 
terwards contrived a fubterraneous 
building, whither ſhe deluded the 
chief objects of her vengeance to a 
feaſt, and, in the midit of their 
mirth, overwhelmed them with de- 
ſtruction, by turning the river upon 
them through a ſecret paſſage. She 
then eluded the rage of the popu- 
lace, by taking refuge in a place 
well fortified. Her perſon 1s faid to 
have been extremely beautiful, but 
her diſpoſition revenge ful and cruel, 
Some authors ſuppoſe her to have 
erected the third great pyramid, 

After twelve generations, we find 
the throne of Egypt filled by Mœris, 
who dug the celebrated lake which 
bears his name, built a ſumptuous 


"portico, on the north ſide of Vul- 


can's temple at Memphis, and erect. 


ed ſome other ſtructures. 


Seſoſtris, the celebrated king of 
Egypt, being deſigned by his father 
for a- great warrior, was in his early 


youth, attended by all the male 
Egyptians of bis own age, who, to- 
gether with the prince, were inured 
to a hard and laborious life, that 
they might be able to ſuſtain the 
toils of war without repining. When 
he was more advanced in years, he 
was ſent, with his companions, 
againſt the Arabians, who had never 
been conquered, In this expedition 
he acquired a conliderable ſhare of 
military knowledge ; ſurmounted ali 
the perils and dangers of a howling 
deſert; patiently endured the hard- 
ſhips attached to a barren and ſteril 
country; and finally compelled the 
enemy to bow to his reſiſtleſs arms. 
He was next ſent by his father to 
try his fortune weſtward, and he 
ſubdued the greateſt part of the 
African continent with the fame fu. 
cility that attended his enterprizes 
in Arabia. About this time his fa- 
ther died, leaving him the undi 
puted facceſiion of the government, 
Seſoſtris immediately formed the 
deſign of concucring the world; but, 
previous to his quitting the King- 
dom, ke provided for his domeſtic 
{ecuriiy, by a generous and obliging 
behaviour towards his ſubjects at 
large, and by magnißcent donations 
and remiſſions of puniſhments among 
the ſoldiers. He alſo divided the 
Kingdom into thirty-ſix emer, or 
provinces, and beſtowed them on 
perſun:of the moſt approved fidelity, 
taving taken theſe precautions, he 
levied forces equal to his great de— 
ſigns, and headed them with officers 
of known courage, who were Chiefly 
ſelected from the companions of his 
youth; this army conſiſted of 600,000 
toot, 24,000 horſe, and 27,000 arm- 
ed chariots. Conſcious, however, 
that this amazing force was not ade. 
quate to his vaſt intentions, he broke 
through the ancient ſuperſtition of 
the Egyptians, and fitted out a fleet 
of 400 ſail, which was commiſſioned 
to vanquiſh the iſles and cities lying 
on the coaſts of the Red Sea; while 
the king himſelf, heading his land. 
forces, obliged the nations of Ethio. 
pia to pay him an annual tribute of 
ebony, gold, and ivory; and he af- 
terwards overran and pillaged all 
Aſia, and ſome part of Europe, He 
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is even ſaid to have extended his 
victories beyond the Ganges, and to 
have advanced as far as the ocean, 
The Scythians were obliged to ſub. 
mit to his authority, The encicnt 
kingdom of Colchis was partly co— 
lonized by his followers; and his 
empire extended from the Ganges 
to the Danube. It was his cuſtom 
to erect pillars in every country he 
ſubdued, with an inſcription to this 
effect: „ Seſoſtris, king of kings, 
and lord of lords, vanquiſhed this 
country by the power of his arms :”? 
and theſe pillars were alſo marked 
with hieroglyphical figures, expreſ- 
five of the courage or pulillanimity 
of the conquered nations, 

Finding a ſcarcity of proviſions in 
Thrace, whither he had advanced in 
the progreſs of his conqueſts, he re- 
turned to Egypt laden with the 
ſpoils of various ſubjugated nations, 
and followed by a furprifting multi— 
tude of captives. He now rewarded 
his officers and ſoldiers with a truly 
royal munificence, in e to 
their rank and merit; reſolving that 
thoſe who had been his companions 
in the toils of war, ſhould be enabled 
to paſs the remainder of their days 
in the full enjoyment of peace and 
plenty. While he thus provided 
for the future repoſe of his brave fol. 
lowers, he rendered his power highly 
ad vantageous to his ſubjects, by en- 
riching their country with uſeful 
works and magnificent edifices. An 
hundred temples, raiſed as monu— 
ments of gratitude to the tutelar 
gods of all the cities, were the firſt 
and moſt celebrated teſtimonies of 
his ſignal ſucceſs; and, in the courſe 
of this undertaking, no Egyptian 
was employed, as appeared from an 
inſcription upon each temple, to this 
effect: No native laboured here- 
on.” But he was particularly ſtu- 
dious of embelliſhing the temple of 
Vulcan at Memphis, in acknow- 
ledgment of that god's imaginary 
deliverance of himſelf and his tanuly 
from fire, contrived by his own bro— 
ther, at the period of his return irom 
the wars. 

To ſecure Egypt from the inroads 
of its neighbours, the Syria.:s and 
Arabians, he fortified all the eaſtern 


ſide with a wall that extended from 
Peluſium to Heliopolis, a diſtance of 
187 miles and a half, He alſo raiſed 
a great number of lofty mounts, to 
which he removed ſuch towns as 
had been injured by the inundations 
of the Nile; and cut, on both ſides 
of the river, ſeveral canals, which 
not only advanced the trade and 
proſperity of the kingdom, by af. 
fordaing an eaſy communication be- 
tween the diſtant cities; but alſo 
rendered the country inacceſiible to 
the cavalry of its enemies, which, 
in former times, had harraiſed it by 
trequent predatory incurſions, But, 
with reſpect to the kings and chicfs 
of the conquered nations, who wait. 
eq upon him to preſent their tribute, 
his behaviour was groſsly inſolent ; 
for he is ſaid to have cauſed theſe 
princes, four-a- breaſt, to be harne{ſ:4 
to his car inſtead of horſes, that they 
might draw him to the temple, A 
conduct ſo unworthy fails not to 
tarmfh all his warlike actions, and 
draws a cloud over the luſtre of all 
his private virtues, Having loſt his 
fight in his old age, this celebrated 
hero of antiquity laid violent hands 
on himſelf, and left the throne to 
his ſon Pheron. 

This monarch, by ſome called 
Pheron, and by others Seſoſtris II. 
ſeems to have performed nothing to 
dignify his memory, Herodotus re- 
lates, that in an extraordinary inun— 
dation of the Nile, he capriciouſly 
took oflence, and inſolently threw a 
javelin into the waters, as if he in- 
tended to chaſtiſe them for their en- 
croachment upon his dominions ; he 


was, however, immediately afflicted 


with a violent pain in his eyes, and 
ſoon after had the misfortune to be 
involved in total darkneſs. 

Several ages after this event, the 
government devolved to Ammoſis, 
whoſe reign was one continued ſcene 
of cruelty, violence, and oppreſſion. 
Many of his ſubjects were dragged 
to execution without cauſe: others 
were ſtripped. of their poileſhons 
upon no other motive thay his im- 

erious will: and toward all he be. 
ter with the moſt intolerable ar. 
rogancd; till at length he was driven 
trom the throne by the united exer- 
tions 


_ 
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tions of the people, atiiſted by Acti- 
ſanes king of Ethiopis. 

Actiſanes united Egypt and Ethio- 
pia under his government, bore his 
proſperity with prudence and mode- 
ration, and behaved in the moſt at- 
fectionate manner towards his new 
ſubjects. Having cauſed a general 
ſearch to be made after the Egyp— 
tian robbers, he commanded their 
noſes to be cut off, and then baniſhed 
them to the remoteſt part of the de- 
ſert, between Syria and Egypt, where 
he built them a town, which, from 
the mutilation of 1ts inhabitants, was 
eiſtinguiſhed by the name of Rino- 
colura. 

On the deceaſe of Actiſanes, the 
throne was left at the diſpoſal of the 
Egyptians, and they elected Mendes 
for their King, His actions, however, 
were, in all probability, unworthy 
notice, as he 1s merely celebrated in 
hiſtory tor building a ſepulchral la- 
byrinth. After Mendes, enſued an 
interregnum tor five generations, at 
the end of which a Memphite, of 1g. 
noble extraction, was exalred to the 
throne, The prieſts characterized 
him-as a magician, and pretended 
that he could aſſume whatever form 
he pleaſed. His Egyptian name was 
Cetes, which the Greeks rendered 
Proteus, In Herodotus's time, his 
temple was ſtill ſtanding, in which 
was a chapel dedicated to Venus the 
Stranger. It 1s conjectured that this 
Venus was Helen; for, in the reign 
of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, 
returning home with Helen, whom 
he had ſtolen, was driven by a ſtorm 
into one of the mouths of the Nile, 
called the Canopy, and thence was 
conducted to Proteus at Memphis, 
who reproached him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms for his baſe perfidy and guilt, 
in ſtealing the wife of his hoſt, with 
all the effects in his houſe, He 
added, that the only reaſon he had 
for not puniſhing him with death (as 
his crime deſerved) was becauſe the 
Egyptians did not care to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of ſtrangers; 
that he would keep Helen, with all 
the riches that he brought with her 
to reſtore them to their owner; that, 
as for himſelf (Paris) he muſt either 
guit his dominions in three days, or 
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expect to be treated as an enemy, 
The king's order was obeyed : Paris 
continued his voyage, and arrived at 
Troy, whither he was clofely pur- 
ſued by the Grecian army. The 
Greeks ſummoned the Trojans to 
ſurrender Helen, and, with her, all 
the treaſures of which her huſband 
had been plundered. The Trojans 
anſwered, that neither Helen nor her 
treaſures were in their city; nor, 
indeed, was it at all likely, ſays He- 
rodotus, that Priam, who was ſo wiſe 
an old prince, ſhould chuſe to ſee 
his children and country deſtroyed 
before his eyes, rather than give the 
Greeks the juſt and reaſonable ſatis— 
faction they defired, But it was to 
no purpoſe for them to affirm with 
an oath, that Helen was not in their 
city: the Greeks, being firmly per= 
ſuaded that they were trifled with, 
perſiſted obſtinately in their unbe- 
lief. The Deity, continues the ſame 
hiſtorian, reſolved, that the Trojans 
by the total deſtruction of their cityg 
ſhould teach the affrighted world 
this leſſon; that great crimes are at- 
tended with as great and ſignal pu- 
niſhments from the offended gods. 
Menclaus, in his return from Troy, 
called at the court of King Proteus, 
who reitored him Helen and all her 
treaſure. lerodotus proves, from 
ſome paſſages in Homer, that the 
voyage of Paris to Egypt was not 
unknown to this poet. How much 
might the effect of this excellent 
poem (the Iliad) have been heigh« 
tened, had it been carried on agree- 
ably to the hiſtory, as above-men= 
tioned, At preſent, Priam's age 
and viisfortunes can excite no real 
compatiion, while he detains Mene- 
laus's wite, and protects Paris in his 
outrage, It may be objected to this, 
that the abſcnce of Helen would de- 
prive ns of many fine deſcriptions, 
and beautiful epiſodes; but there 
1s little doubt but the poet could 
have ſupplied theſe in another 
manner; and the main ſubject of the 
poem (the anger of Achilles) would 

have ſuttered no alteration, 
Rhampfinitus, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Proteus, was of ſo avart. 
cious a diſpoſition, that Diodorus 
allerts, his conduct during his whole 
F reign 
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The ſame author informs ns, _ 
he was never at any expence eithe 
tor the honour of the gods or the 
welfare of his people, but that his 
whole delight was in the augmenta- 
tion of his private fortune, w hich, at 
his deceaſe, amounted to no lefs 
than 400,000 talents. He is, how- 
ever, ſaid to have been a ſtriét ob- 
ferver of that good order which had 
hitherto ſubſiſted throughout the 
kingdom, from its firſt foundation, 
This king was ſucceeded by ſeven 
others, all of ignoble character, ex- 
cept Nius, who is celebrated for the 
great number of canals he dug in the 
country, and for his endeavours to 
render the advant.ges of the Nile 
general as poſhble, for which reaſon 
the river that had been formerly 

called Egyptus, was now firit called 
by his name, 

Cheop $ is branded in the parc of 
Fgyp tian hiſtory for his tyranny and 
impicty. He De gan his rein with 
mutting up the temples, and forbid— 
ding all public ſacrifices; he then 
bo Idly {1iÞ wverted 
the 


1 \ 
the Jaws, invaded 


liberty ok his people, and ICs 
5 People, 
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1 DESERT: IST AND 01 


N the year 1743, one Jeremiah O 

ladmkof, merchant: of Melen, a 
town ih the province of | Jugovia, 
and in the COVErnmim tof Arcl; vers 
fitted out a vellc i, « wrrying tourtech 
men; ſhe was deſtined for Spiczber— 
gen, to be employed in the whale or 
leal fiſhery. -Fur eight ſucceſlive days 
after they had failed, the wind was 
fair, but on the niath it changed; ſo 


that, inſtead of Fe tting to th. 
Spitzb. -rgen, the uſua) place of ren- 
dezvous for the Dutch ſhips, and 
thoſe of other nations annually em— 
ployed in the whale fiſhery, they 
were ariven eattw ark d of thoſeif! nds; 
and, after ſome days, they found 
the mſelv es at. a ks il diſtance 


From 

one of them, called I alt. Spitzber— 
7 4 * 

gen; by the Ruflians, Maloy Brown ; 


3 
thatis, Little Broun ; (Spitzbergen, 


properly ſo called, being known to 
them by the name of Zo!/choy Broun, 
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reign was rather that of a mean-ſpi- 
rited ſteward than of a wealthy king, 


„Weit ONT 
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duced them to a ſtate of 
abject flavery ; 


the mole 


numbers of ten 


were {ent to work in the Arabian 
quarries, and others burdened with 
tlic labour of ruifing the Jargcit o! 


the pyramids. By this 
works of oftentation, the king was 
reduced ſo low, that he exp oled his 
daughter to oroftitition for the fake 
of gain. She complied with his in- 
junctions, and is ſaid to have re- 
quired each of her gallants to con 
tribute a ſtone towards a {mall py- 
ramid which ſhe built, after her ta: 
ther's example, to perpetuate 1 


and other 


1 


memory. This tyrannical prince, 
having reigned fifty years, was ſuc. 


ceeded by his brother Cephrenes, 
whole actions were ſtrictly confonant 


with thoſe of his predeceſſor. Ie 
alſo erected a pyramid, but its di- 


menſions were 
than thofe of the other. He reigned 
fifty-fix years, and left orders that 
his remains ſhould be depolited: in 
lis pyramid ; but neither this king 
os 0 obtained their wiſh in 
this reſpect, as their rena S, dread- 


conſiderably {matler 


nor 


ing thie 7: 1c of the popu! acc, buried 
them 11 1 CC Sa ob{cu rity. 
| 1 0 7 { 26 7 1 


that is, Great Broun.) Having ap- 


preached this ifland within almott 
thre werits, or two Engliſh miles, 


their velicl was ſuddenly {[urrounded 


„and they tound themſelves in 
An tre mely dangeron: s ſituation. 

In this alarming ſtate a council 
was held; when the mate, Alexis 
Himkokf, inlormed them, that t he re- 
Me ed to have heard, that ſome 
of the people of Meſen ſome time 
before, having formed a reſolution 
of V. ring upon this illand, had 
accordingly carried from that city 
timber 9101 for building a hut, 


and ape actually erected one at lome 
diftance from the ſnore. , 

This information induced the 
v hole company to reſolve on win— 
tering the it the hut, as they 
hop: d, Kill exiſted; jor they clearly 
perceived the imminent danger they 
were in, and that they mult 1nevita- 


b 


re, 
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iy periſh, it they continued in the 
They diſpatched, therefore, 


F111, 

four of their crew in {errci ot the 
hit, or any other ſuccour they could 
meet with. Theſe were Alesis Him- 
Kot. the unte; lwan Himkot, is 


tephen Scharapot, and Feo-. 
\ rein. 

s the thore on which they were 
to land was nmnhabited, it was ne. 
ceſſary that they ſhould make ſome 
| {1 irexpediticn. They 
had almoſt two Fe to travel over 
l which, being 
raifed By tlie waves, and driven a. 
2 11 each Ot Iv r by the wind, 101 
mere the Way equ 11s dittie ult and 
pruac nee, therefore, for. 
loading Hemet es oo 
much, leſt, being overburthened, 
they might fink in between the pieces 
et ice and cit; | 

Having thus maturely conſidered 


000 ri res ot ice, 


LI TYOEZ® FC) * 
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Dad their 


the nature of their undertaking, they 
provided themſelves with a muſket, 
a powder-horn containing twelve 
Charges of powder, with as many 


balls, an axe, a ſmall kettle, a bag 
with about twenty pounds of flour, a 
Knife, a tinder-box and tinder, a blad- 
der filled with tobacco, and every 
man his wooden pipe. Thus accou- 
trod, theſc tour ſailors quickly arriv- 
ed on the iſland, little ſuſpecting the 
mistortunes th: at would betal them. 
1hey began with exploring the 
country; and ſoon diſcovered the 
lit they were in ſearch of, about an 
mglh mile and a halt from the 
5 [t was thirty fix feet in length, 
eighteen feet in height, and as m. any 
in breadth; It contained a {mall anti. 
chamber, about twelve feet broad, 
which had two doors, the one to thut 
it up from the outer air, the other to 
orm a communication with the in 
ner room: this contributed greatly 
to Keep the larger room w: nn, when 
once heated. In the large room was 
an carthen ftove, conftructed in the 
Kuflian manner; that is, 
oven without a chimney, which 
terves occationally for baking, for 
beating the room, or, as is Cultoin- 
ary among the Ruſfian pealants, 1n 
very cold weather, for a place to 
tleep upon. 


They rejoiced greatly at having 
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,c hut, which had, how. 
ſuffered much from the weae 
ther, it having now been built a con— 
liderable time: our adventurers, 
however, contrived to paſs the mght 
in it. Early next morning they hat- 
{enced to the ſhore, impatient to ite 
torim the ir comrades of their ſucceſs; 

and alſo to procure from their veſfel 


ever, 


{och proved 1005, ammunition, and 
other n-ceilaries, as night better en- 
able Fan to winter on the 1ftand, 


[ leave my readers to figure to 
themiclves the aſtoniſhment and ago. 
ny of raind theſe poor people muſt 
have felt, vhen, on reaclirs the 
place of their landing, they ſaw no- 
thing but an open ſea, tree from the 
ICC, WII ich, but a d. 17 be tore, IAG 
Covered the ocean. A violent ſto 
which had ariſen during the nig fry 
had cert tiny been the cauie of this 
dilallreus event, But they could 
not tell whether the ice which ad 
before hemmed in the velie!, agitated 
by the violence of the waves, had 
been driven againſt her, and ſhatter— 
ed her to N or whether the 
ad been carried by the current into 
the 3 ; a circumſtance which fre- 
quently happens in thoſe teas, What. 
ever accident had befallen the ſhip, 
they ſaw her no more; and, as no 

tidings were ever atterw ards rece ved 
ot her, it is mo{{ probable that ſhe 

ſunk, and that all on-board of her 
pe ciſhed. 

This melancholy event depriving 
the unhappy wretches of all hope of 
ever being able to quit the ifland, 
they returned to the hut from whence 
they had come, full of horror and 
deſpair. 

The firſt attention was employed, 
as may ealily be imagined, in Gevile 
ing means of providing lubſiſtance, 
and for repairing their hut. The 
twelve charges of powder which they 
had brought with them ſoon pro— 
cured them as many reimdeer; re 
iHHand, tortunately for them, abound. 
ing in theſe animals. 

The intenſe cold, which makes 
theſe climates habitable to ſo few 
lpecies of animals, renders them ee. 
qually unfit for the production of 
vegetables. No fpecics of tree, or 
even {arub, is found on any of the 

F2 i{lands 
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lands of Spitzbergen; a circum— 
ſtance of the moſt alarming nature 
to our ſailors. Without fire it was 
Impoſſible to reſiſt the rigour of the 
climate; and without wood, how 
was that fire to be produced, or ſup- 
ported? Providence, however, has 
ſo ordered it, that in this particular 
the ſea ſupplies the defects of the 
land. In wandering along the beach, 
they collected plenty of wood, which 
had been driven aſhore by the waves; 
and which at firſt conſiſted of the 
wrecks of ſhips, and afterwards of 
whole trees with their roots, the pro- 
duce of ſome more hoſpitable, but 
to them unknown, climate, which 
the overflowing of rivers, or other 
accidents, had ſent into the ocean. 
This will not appear incredible to 
thoſe who have peruſed the journals 
of the ſeveral navigators who have 
been forced to winter in Nova Zem- 
bla, or any other country in a {till 
more northern latitude, 

Nothing proved of more eſſential 
ſervice totheſe unfortunate men, dur- 
ing the firſt year of their exile, than 
ſome boards they found upon the 
beach, having a long iron hook, ſome 
nails five or ſix inches long, and o— 
ther bits of old iron, fixed in them; 
the melancholy relics of ſome veſſels 
caſt away in thoſe remote parts, 
Theſe were thrown aſhore by the 
waves at a time when the want of 
powder gave our men reaſon to ap- 
prehend that they mull fall a prey 
to hunger, as they had nearly con- 
ſumed thoſe rein-dcer they had kill- 
ed. This lucky circumſtance was 
attended with another equally fortu- 
nate; they found on the ſhore the 
root of a fir-tree, which nearly ap- 
proached to the figure of a bow. 

As neceſſity has ever been the mo— 
ther of invention, ſo they foon faſh— 
zoned this rcot to a good bow by the 
help of a knife; but till they want. 
ed a ſtring and arrows, 
ing how to procure theſe at preſent, 
they reſolved upon making a couple 
of lances todefend themſelves againſt 
the white bears, by far the moſt fe- 
rocious of their kind, whoſe attacks 
they had great reaſon to dread. 

Finding they could neither make 
the heads of their lances, nor of their 


Not know 
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arrows, without the help of a ham- 
mer, they contrived to form the 
large iron hook mentioned above 
into one, by heating it, and widen. 
ing a hole it happened to have about 
its middle, with the help of one of 
their largeſt nails. This received 
the handle, and a round button at 
one end of the hook ſerved for the 
face of the hammer. A large pebble 
ſupplied the place of an anvil; and 
a couple of rein-deer's horns made 
the tongs. By means of ſuch tools 
they made two heads of ſpears ; and, 
atter poliſhing and ſharpening them 
on ſtones, they tied them as faſt as 
poſſible, with thongs made of rein. 
deer*s ſkins, to ſticks about the thick. 
neſs of a man's arm, which they got 
from ſome branches of trees that had 
been caſt on ſhore, 

Thus equipped with ſpears, they 
reſolved to attack a white bear ; 
and, after a moſt dangerous encoun- 
ter, they killed the formidable crea- 
ture, and thereby made a new ſup- 
ply of proviſions. The fleſh of this 
animal they reliſhed exceedingly, as 
they thought it much reſembled 
beet in taſte and flavour. The ten- 
dons they ſaw with much pleaſure 
could, with little or no trouble, be 
divided into filaments, of what fine. 
neſs they thought fit. This, per. 
haps, was the moſt fortunate diſco— 
very theſe men could have made ; 
for, beſides other advantages, which 
will be hereafter mentioned, they 
were hereby furniſhed with ſtrings 
for their bow. 

The ſucceſs of our unfortunate 
iſlanders in making the ſpears, and 
the uſe theſe proved of, encouraged 
them to proceed, and to forge ſome 
dieces of iron into heads of arrows 
of the ſame ſhape, though ſomewhat 
{matler in ſize than the {pears above- 
mentioned. Having ground and ſharp.. 
ened theſe like the former, they tied 
them, with the ſinews of the white 
bears, to pieces of fir, to which, by 
the help of fine threads of the 
ſame, they faſtened feathers of ſea— 
fowl; and thus became poſſeſſed of 
a complete bow and arrows. Their 
ingenuity in this reſpect was crown» 
ed with ſucceſs far beyond their ex- 
pectation; for, during the time of 

their 
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their continuance upon the iſland, 
| with theſe arrows they killed no leſs 
than two hundred and fifty rein deer, 
beſides a great number of blue-and- 
white foxes. The fleſh of theſe ani— 
mals ſerved them alſo for tood, and 
their ſłins for clothing, andfother ne- 
ceſſ:iry preſervatives againſt the in- 
tenſe colidnels of a climate ſo near 
the pole. 

They killed, however, only ten 
white bears in all, and that not with— 
out the utmoſt danger; for theſe 
animals, being prodigioufly ſtrong, 
defended themſelves with aſftonith- 
ing vigour and fury, The firſt our 
men attacked deſignedly; the other 
nine they flew in defending them— 
ſelves from their aſſaults: for ſome 
of theſe creatures even ventured to 
enter the outer room of the hut, in 
order to devour them. It 1s true, 
that all the bears did not ſhew (if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion) equal 
;zntrepidity; either owing to ſome 
being leſs prefled by hunger, or to 
their being by nature leſs carnivo- 

ous than the others; for ſome of 
them which entered the hut, imme- 
diately betook themſelves to flight 
on the firſt attempt of the ſailors to 
drive them away. A repetition, 
however, of theſe ferocious attacks 
threw the poor men into great terror 
and anxiety, as they were in almoſt 
a perpetual danger of being devour- 
ed. The three different kinds of 
animals above-mentioned, viz. the 
rein-deer, the blue-and-white foxes, 
and the white bears, were the only 
food theſe wretched mariners taſted 
during their continuance in this 
dreary abode. 

We do not at once ſee every re- 
ſource. It is generally neceſſity 
which quickens our invention, open— 
ing by degrees our eyes, and point— 
ing out expedients which otherwiſe 
might never have occurred to our 
thoughts. The truth of this obſer. 
vation our four ſailors experienced 
in various inſtances. They were 
tor ſome time reduced to the neceſ-— 
ſity of eating their meat almoſt raw, 
and without either bread or ſalt ; for 
they were quite deſtitute of both, 
The intenſeneſs of the cold, together 
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with the want of proper conveni— 
ences, prevented them from cooking 
their victuals in a proper manner. 
There was but one (love in the hut, 
and that, being ſet up agreeably to 
the Ruſſian taſte, was more like an 
oven, and conſequently not well a- 
dapted for boiling any thing. Wood 
alſo was too precious a cominodity 
to be waſted in keeping up two fires; 
and the one they might have made 
out of their habitation, to dreſs their 
victuals, would in no way have ſerved 
to warm them. Another reaſon a- 
gainſt their cooking in the open air 
was the continual danger of an at- 
tack from the white bears. And 
here I muſt obſerve, that ſuppoſe 
they had made the attempt, it would 
{till have been practicable for only 
ſome part of the year; for the cold, 
which in ſuch a climate for ſome 
months ſcarcely ever abates, from 
the long abſence of the ſun then en— 
lightening the oppolite hemiſphere ; 
the inconceivable quantity of ſnow, 
which 1s continually falling through 
the greateſt part of the winter; to- 
gether with the almoſt inceffant rains 
at certain ſeaſons; all theſe were in. 
ſurmountable obſtacles to that expe. 
dient. 

To remedy, therefore, in ſome de- 
gree, the hardſhip of eating their 
meat halfraw, they bethought them. 
ſelves of drying ſome of their provi- 
lion, during the ſummer, in the open 
air, and afterwards of hanging up in 
the upper part of the hut, which 
was Continually filled with ſmoke 
down to the windows: it was thus 
dried thoroughly by the help of that 
ſmoke. This meat, ſo prepared, 
they uſed for bread, and it made 
them reliſh their other fleſh the bet. 
ter, as tKey could only half dreſs it. 
Finding this experiment anſwer in 
every reſpect their wiſhes, they con- 
tinued to practile it during the whole 
tine of- their confinement upon the 
land, and always kept up by that 
means a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions, 
Water they had in ſummer from ſmall 
rivulets that fell from the rocks; 
and in winter trom the ſnow and ice 
thawed: this was of courſe their 


only beverage; and their ſmall ket- 
tle 
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tle was the only veſſel they could 
make uſe of for this and other pur— 
201es 
It is well know n, that ſea-faring 
people are extremely ſubject to the 
ſcurvy; and it has been obſerved, 
that this diſeaſe increaſes in prop or. 
tion as we approach the poles; which 
muſt be attributed either to the ex 
ceſlive cold, or to {ome other cauſe 
yet unknown. llowever that may 
be, our mariners, ſeeing themſelves 
quite deſtitute of every me ans of 
cure, in caſe they ſhould be attacked 
with ſo fatal a diſorder, jircGged it 
expedient not to neglect any re gin en 
gener; ally adopted as a prefervat ive 
againſt this ape: nding evil. * an 
IIimkof, one of their number, who 
had ſeveral times wintercd on the 
coaſt of Welt Spitzbergen, adviſed 
His unfortunate companions to {wal - 
low raw and frozen meat, 
into {mall bits; to drink the blood 
of rein-decr warm, as it Fowed from 
their veins immediately after killing 
them; to uſe as much exerciſe as 
poliidle ; and laſtly, to eat ſcurvy— 
£1 als (cochlearia), which grows on 
the iſland, _— not in cre: at plenty. 
| leave the faculty to determine 
whether raw or frozen lleth, or warm 
rein-deer blood, be proper antidotes 
to the diſtemper; but exerciſe and 
the vic of {curvy-graſs have always 
been 1ecommended tv perſons of a 


ſcorbutic tendency, u! hethar actually 


afflicted with the diſorder or not. 
Be this as it may, experience a 

jeaſt ſeems to have proved theſe re- 
medies to be eflectual; for three of 
the ſailors, who purſued the above 
method, continued totally tree from 
all taint of the difeaſe. The fourth, 
Theodore Weregin, on the contrary, 
w ho was naturally indolent, averſe 
to drinking the rein-deer blood, and 
unwilling to leave the hut when he 
conid pollibly avoid it, was, ſoon 
after their arrival on the itfland, 

ſeized with the ſcurvy, which after. 
wards became ſo bad, that he paſſed 
almoſt tix years under the createſt 
ſufferings : in the latter part 'of that 
time he became ſo weak that he 

could no longer lit erect, nor even 
raiſe kis baud to his mouth; ſo that 
Mis humane companions were obliged 


broken 


to feed and tend him, like a news 
born infant, to the hour of his deatl:. 

I] have mentioned above, that our 
faflors brought a ſmall bag of flour 
with them to the ifland. Of this 
they had conſumed about one half 
with their meat ; the remainder they 
employed in a different manner, e— 
qually uſefi:1. They ſoon ſaw the 
necellity of Keeping up a continual 
fire in fo cold a clim: ite, and found 
that if it ſhould fortunately 90 
out, they had no means of lighting 
It again: for though they h. id a ſtecl 
and flints, yet they wanted both 
match and tinder. 

In their excurſions through the 
iſland, they had met with a limy 
10. Ann, or a kind of clay, nearly in the 
middle of it, Out of this they found 
means to form a utenhil which might 
ſerve for a lamp; and they propoſed 
to K. eep it conſtantly burning wit 
the fat of the animals they ſhould 
Kill. This was certainly the molt 
rational ſcheme they could. have 
thought of; for to be without a 
light, in a climate where, during 
winter, darkneſs reigns for ſeveral 
months together, would have added 
much to their other calamities. Hav. 
ing therefore faſhioned a kind of 
lamp, they filled it with rein-deer”'s 
tat, and ſtuck in it ſome twiſted linen 
ſhaped into a wick. Bnt they had 
the mort iſication to find, that as ſoon 
as the fat melted, it not only ſoaked 
into the clay, but fairly ran through 
it on all ſides, The thing, there- 
fore, was to deviſe ſome means for 
preveming this inconveniency, not 
ariins from cracks, but from the 
ſub{tance of which the lamp was 
made being too porous. T hey made 
therefore a new one, dried it tho. 
roughly in the air, then heated it 
red hot, and afterwards a ogy it 
in their kettle, wherein they had 


boiled a quantity of flour down to 


the conſiſtence of thin ſtarch. The 
lamp being thus dricd and filled with 
melted fat, they now tound, to their 
great joy, it did not leak. But tor 
greater ſecurity, they dipped linen 
rags in their paſte, and with them 
covered all its outlide, Succecding 
in this attempt, they immediately 
made another lamp, for fear of an 
accident, 
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accident, that in all events they 
might not be deſtitute of light; and 
when they had done fo much, they 
thought Proper to ſave 
der of their flour for 
poles. 

As they had carefully collected 
- whatever happened to be caſt on 
ſhore, to ſupply them with fuel, 
they had found amongſt the wrecks 
of velicls {OMe cordage, and a {mall 
quantity of oakum (+ kind of hemp 
nſcd for calking thips) which ſerved 
them to make vw 1 for their lamp. 


the remains 
limilar pur- 


When thele ſtores began to fail, their 
ſhirts and their drawers were em— 
loyed to make good the deficiency, 
Þy theſe means they kept then lamp 
burning without intermiſton, from 


the day they firſt made 1t (a work 
they {et about ſoon after their arri val 
on the iſland) until that of their em- 
barkation for their native country. 

The neceſlity of converting the 
moſt effectual part of the! r lothing, 
ſuch as their ſhirts and drawers, to 
the uſe above ſpecifi d, expoſed 
them the mere to tic rigour of the 
climate. They alfo found them - 
ſelves in want of ſhoes, boots, and 
other articles of dreſs; and as win- 
ter was approaching, they were a- 
gain obliged to haverecoutſe t that 
ingenuity which nece{ lity ſug ene 
and which ſeldom fails in the try in g 
hour of diſtrefs. 

Fhey had ſkins of rein-deer and 
foxes in plenty, that had hitherto 
_ ſerved them tor bedding, and which 
they now thought of employing in 
ſome more ellential ſervice; but the 
queſtion was how to tan them. At- 
ter deliberating on this ſubject, they 
took to the following method: They 
ſoaked the ſkins for ſeveral days in 
frelh water, 
the hair pretty eaſily ; they then 
rubbed the wet leather with their 
hands till it was nearly dry, when 
they ſpread ſome melted rein-deer 
fat over it, and again rubbed it well. 
By this proceſs the leather became 
loft, pliant, and ſupple, proper for 
anſw ering every purpole they wanted 
it for. Thoſe tins which they de- 
ſigned for furs t':ey only ſoaked for 
one day, to prepare them for being 
wrought, and then proceeded in the 


till they could pull off 
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manner before mentioned, 
only that they did not remove "the 
hir. Thus they ſoon provided 
themſelves with the neceſſary mate- 
rials for all the parts oi adreſs they 
wanted. 

But here another dificulty occur— 
red. They had neither awls tor 
making ſhoes or 3 nor needles 
for . wins, den ir garments. This want, 
however, V, ſoon ! ſup e means 
ae? the hits of iron they nad occaſion- 

y colle ged. Out of theſe they 
. both, and by their indufiry 
even brought them to a certain dee 
cree of periection, Jhe m King eve 
to their needles gave them, indeed, 
no little trouble; but this they alſo 
performed with the alſiſtance of their 
knife; for having ground it to a very. 
ſharp point, and heated red-hot a 
:ind of wire forged for that pur- 
poſe, they pierced a hole through. 


I 


one end, and by whetting and [; mocth- 
ing it on ſtones, bi ought the other 


to a point, and thus gave the whole 
needle a very tolerable form ; the 
eve, being made in the manner a- 
bove mentioned, was ſo rough, that 
it often cut the thread drawn through 
it; an imperfection they could not 
poflibly remedy, for want oi better 
tools. 

Scillars, to cut out the ſkins, were 
vw hat they next had accafon tor ; 
but having none, their place they 
ſupplicd with a kniſe: and though 
there was neither tailor nor ſhoe- 
maker among lt ng yet they con— 
trived to cut out their leather and 
furs well enough for their purpole, 
The ſinews of the bears and the 
rein deer, u hich, as | mentioned be- 
fore, they had found means to ſplit, 
ferved them for thread ; and thus 
provide: | with tlie necellary imple— 
ments, they proceeded to make their 
new clothes. 

Tneir ſummer dreſs conſiſted of a 
kind of jacket and trowſers, made of 
{kins pre! nared as mentioned before; 
and in winter they wore long fur 
gowns, like the Samoyedes, or L p- 
Landers, furniſhed with a hood, which 
covered their head and neck, leay- 
ing only an opening for the face. 
'Cheſe gowns were ſewed cloſe round, 
ſo that to put them on, they were 

obliged 


} 
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obliged to bring them over their 
heads, like a ſhirt. 

Excepting the uncaſineſs which 
generally accompanies an involun- 
tary ſolitude, theſe people, having 
thus by their ingenuity ſo far over- 
come their wants, might have had 
reaſon to be contented with what 
Providence had done for them in 
their diſtreſsful ſituation. But that 
melancholy reflection, to which each 
of theſe forlorn perſons could not 
help giving way, that perhaps he 
might ſurvive his companions, and 
then perith for want of ſubliſtence, 
or become a prey to the wild beaſts, 
inceſſantly diſturbed their minds. 
The mate, Alexis Himkof, more 
7 gf ſuffered, who having 

eft a wife and three children be- 
hind, ſorely repined at his being ſe- 
Parated from them : they were con- 
ſtantly in his mind, and the thought 
of never more ſeeing them made him 
very unhappy. 

When our four mariners had paſl- 
ed nearly ix years in this diſmal place, 
Feodor Weregin, who all along had 
been in a languid condition, died, 
after having in the latter part of his 
life ſuffered moſt excruciating pains. 
Though they were thus freed from 


the trouble of attending him, and 


the grief of being witnefles to his 
miſery, without being able to afford 
him any relief, yet his death aftected 
them not a little. As he died in 
winter, theydug a grave in the ſnow 
as deep as they could, in which they 
laid the corpſe, and then covered it 
to the belt of their power, that the 


White bears might not get at it. 


At the time when the melancholy 
re flections, occaſioned by the death 
of their comrade, were freſh in their 
minds, and when each expected to 
pay this laſt duty to the remaining 
companions of his misfortunes, or 
to receive it from them, they unex- 


pectedly got light of a Ruſſian ſhip : 


this happened on the 15th of Au- 
guſt, 1749. 

The veſſel belonged to a trader, 
of the ſect called by its adherents 
Stara Vieva, that is, The Old Faith, 
who had come withit to Archangel, 
propoſing it ſhould winter at Weſt— 
Spitzbergen. But the contrary winds 
they met with on their paſſage made 
it impoſſible for them to reach the 
place of their deſtination; the veſlel 
was driven towards FEaſt-Spitzber- 
gen, directly oppoſite the reſidence 
of our mariners, who, as ſoon as they 
perceived her, haſtened to light fires 
upon the hills neareſt their habita- 
tion, and then ran to the beach, 
waving a flag made of a rein-deer's 
hide faſtened to a pole. The peo- 
ple on-board, ſeeing theſe fiynals, 
concluded that there were men on 
the iſland who implored their aſſiſt - 
ance, and therefore came to an an- 
chor near the ſhore, 

It would be in vain to attempt 
deſcribing the joy of theſe poor peo. 
ple, at ſeeing the moment of their 
deliverance 10 near. They ſoon a- 
greed with the maſter of the ſhip to 
work for him on the voyage, and to 
pay him eighty roubles on their ar- 
rival, for taking them on-board with 
all their riches; which conlilted of 
2000 pounds weight of rein-deer fat; 
many hides of theſe animals, and 
{ſkins of the blue-and-white foxes, 
together with thoſe of the ten white 
bears they had killed. They took 


care not to forget their bow and ar- 


rows, their ſpears, their knife, and 
axe, which were almoſt worn out, 
their awls, and their needles, which 
were kept carefully in a bone box 
very ingeniouſly made with their 
Knife only. 

Our adventurers arrived ſafe at 
Archangel on the 28th of Septem- 
ber 1749, having ſpent fix years and 
three months in their ruetul ſoli— 
tude, 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES in the Year 1803. 


| JANUARY rn. 
CCOUNTS received of the fi- 
A nal ſubjugation of Switzer- 


land, 
4. Accounts from various parts of 


the coalt ſtate the moſt calamitous 
eftects of the late ſtorms. 

11. The Hindooſtin Eaſt India- 
man, having 45, cooounces of private 
bullion on-board, bound to * 

An 
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and China. totally loſt in the Queen's 
Channel, Margate Roads; 116 of 
her crew were taken from her mizen- 
maſt and bowſprit by a Margate 
hoy, and about 3o periſhed. 

14. Accounts from Paris of the 
death of General Le Clerc at St. 
Domingo. His body, accompanied 
by his wife, brought home to France, 
and the general ſucceeded in his 
command at St. Domingo by Gene- 
ral Rochambean. 

15. The Gazette contains his ma- 
jeſty's permiſſion to Sir William Sid- 
ney Smith, Knt. to wear ſupporters 
to his arms, and ſeveral other armo- 
nial inſignia, in commemoration of 
his ſignal ſervices to his country, 
and more eſpecially thoſe rendered 
in Egypt. 

16, Lord Elgin, the Britiſh am- 
baſſador, took his departure from 
Conſtantinople. 

17. Accounts received of the 
breaking out of the yellow fever at 
Antigua, 

The firſt general! meeting of the 
ſociety for the enconragement of 


vaccine inoculation, held at the 
London Tavern. | 
26. Accounts received of a tre- 


mendous ſtorm of thunder and rain 
at Malta, on the 23d of October, 
which did covſiderable dainage to 
the fortreſs and ſhipping in the har- 
bour. 

28. Final accounts received of the 
effectual ſuppreſfion of the mutiny 
among the troops at Gibraltar. 

31. Accounts received of the 
breaking out of the yellow tever in 
the ifland of St. Vincent. 

FEBRUARY 1. A fubſcription 
of 250,000]. raiſed within « few days 
at Briſtol for improving the harbour, 

2. Accounts received from Bar- 
badoes of the recapture of the 
Friend ihip, of Liverpool, by the 
Hornet ſloop of war, with the con- 
viction and execution of her muti— 
nous and piratical crew, on the 18th 
of November laſt,. | 
5. The report of Sebaſtiani, on his 
Egyptian tour, made to the Firſt 
Conful, was firſt publiſhed, 

Col. Ph. Marc. Deſpard, and ele. 
ven of his accomplices, arraigned 
tor high treaſon, before Lord Ellen- 
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borough, and the Judges Thompſon, 
Chambre, and Le Blanc, at the new 
Seſſions Houſe, in Horſemonger-lane, 
Deſpard found guilty of high trea- 
ſon, after a trial which laſted four- 
teen hours. 

9. The twelve accomplices of 
Colonel Deſpard, tried at Horſe- 
monger-lane ; when Wood, Brough- 
ton, Francis, Newman, Tyndal, 
Wratten, Lander, Graham, and 
M*Namara, were found guilty, and, 
with Colonel Deſpard, received ſen— 
tence of death. 

16. General Sir John Craddock 
inveſted with the red ribbon, 1n con- 
ſideration of his ſervices in Egypt. 

21. At eight in the morning, Colo- 
nel Deſpard, with his accomplices, 
were executed, purſuant to their 
ſentence, on the platform on the top 
of Horſemonger-lane priſon, 

Jean Peltier tried before the court 
of King's Bench for publiſhing a 
libel againſt Bonaparte, and con— 
victed, 

22. Addreſſes of congratulation 
to his majeſty on his late providen- 
tial eſcape from a truiterous conſpi- 
racy, voted by both houſes of par- 
lament, 

MARCH 4. Debate in the houſe 
of commons on Mr, Calcratt's mo- 
tion reſpecting the Prince of Wales's 
eſtabliſhment, which was negatived 
by a majority of 45. 

8. His mafeſty's meilage to both 
houſes of parliament, announced the 
neceſſity of adopting ſorthwith, mea. 
ſures of precautions pending the un- 
certain ſlate of a negociation ſome-— 
time carrying on between his majeſty 
and the French government, 

10. Another meſſage from his 
majeſty, announcing” that his ma- 
jeſty had given orders to call out and 
embody torthwith the militia of the 
united kingdom. An addreſs or 
thanks thereupon voted to his mas» 
jeſty. 

11. This being the anniverſary of 
the battle of Alexandria, fought 
this day two years, the braſs 52 
pounder, which ſtood before the caſ. 
tie there, and brought from theuce 
as a trophy, was placed on a plat- 
form before the gunner's houſe in 
St. James's Park. 

© The 
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The Liſbon mail ſtates the return 
of General Laſnes, in his diplomatic 
miſſion to that court. 

25. Au annuity of 1290], voted 
by the houſe of commons to Ad— 
nural Sir james Saumarez for life. 

APRIL 1. Letters overland from 
India confirm the defeat of the Mah. 
ratta army of Se, ooo men, with im- 
menſe flaughter, by Holkar. 

5. Circular letters, dated the zoth 
of March, addrefied by Lord Ho- 
dart to tie lord heutenants of coun- 
ties, ſtating the condition of ſervice 
tor volunteer corps. 

Colonel Montgomery killed in a 
duel by Capt, Macnamara, at Chalk 
Farm. 

11. Mr, Aſtlett, of the bank of 
England, arreſted for frauds on the 
governor and company, in the em- 
bezzlement of exchequer bills, to 
the amount of 300,000]. 

Accounts received of the death of 
Touſſaint L*'Ouverture, the famous 
Domingo chief, in the priſon of Be- 
ſancon, 

MAY 5. A forged letter ſent to 
the lord- mayor, purporting to come 
trom Lord Hawkeſbury, on the fub- 
zect of the pending negociation with 
France. | 

6. In conſequence of the final fai- 
lure of the negociation with France, 
orders were forwarded to Lord 
Whitworth to quit Paris, and Ge. 
neral Andreofſli applied at Lord 
Hawkeſbury's office tor paſſports to 
return to France. 

18. The manifeſto of his majeſty, 
publiſhed on the ſubject of the late 
negociation with France, and copies 
of the papers laid betore.both houles, 

Mr. O Reilly killed in a duel, at 
Chalk Farm, with a Mr. Hobart, — 
A warm debate on his majeſty's mel. 
ſage relative to the renewal of war, 
took place in the houſe of commons, 
but no report of which ever appear- 
ed, owing to the excluſion of parhlia- 
mentary reporters from the gallery, 

29. Accounts received of a de- 
cree iſſued by the Firſt. Conſul, to 
1©c1ze as priſoners of war all the Eng— 
i1ſh in France above the age of 18; 
a ſimilar decree was forced upon the 
Dutch government, 

FUNE 4. His majeity completed 


his 65th vear, 
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6, Received an account of Gene. 
ral Mortier's proclamation previous 
to the ſeizure of Hanover. The ar- 
chives of Hanover, and many valua- 
ble ettects, ſent to Brunſwick. 

14. Mr, Schimmelpenninck, the 
Dutch ambaiſador, received his 
paſlports for returning to Holland. 

28. Accounts from Italy ſtate, 
that all Engliſh property had been 
ſequeſtrated throughout the Italian 
and Lipurian republics, 

29, Hamilton Rowan, the cele- 
brated Iriſh outlaw, received his 
majeſty's pardon. 

30. At ſix in the morning, the 
powder-mills at Stobbs, near din. 
burgh, blew up with a dreadful ex. 
ploſion. By this melancholy occur. 
rence three perſons loſt their lives, 
one of whom 1s Mr, Hunter, a pro- 
prietor. At the time the exploſion 
took place, he was on the outſide of 

its garden, with a foot-rule and a 
pencil in his hand, going to meaſure 
(ome wood. In a moment a large 
tone fell upon him as if from the 
hrmament, ſtruck him on the left 
ihoulder, end carried away his arm, 
The body was thrown into a ditch, 
and the arm was driven through à 
hedge into his own garden; the foot. 
rule and pencil were found in the 
ſame direction, There were two 
men in the corning-houſe when 1t 
blew up ; one of them was ſhattered 
to pieces: part of his body was 
found about 300 yards from the 
houſe, and in different directions: 
the other was buried amidſt the 
ruins, dreadfully bruiſed, and hall. 
roaſted, + He was dug out alive, and 
though in inexpreſhible agony, his 
recollection had not forſaken him, 
but he could give no account of the 
cauſe of the accident, He lived till 
one o'clock. h 

JULY 9g. A fire broke out in Weſt. 
miuller.abbey, through the carelefl- 
ncis of ſome plumbers employed to 
repair the roof, which endangered 
that venerable pile. It was, however, 
got under without much farther da- 
mage than the deſtruction ot the 
greater part of the roof over the 
chor. 

18. Lord Hawkeſbury received the 
Otticinlhrequiſitionof Talleyrand, the 
UCrench miniſter, requiring the ratifi- 

cation 
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cation of the treaty made with the 
French General Berthier, on the 
ſeiz ure of Hanover; which ratifica— 
tion his majeſty refuſed. 

20. His majeſty's meſſage to the 
houſe of commons, recommending to 
their conſideration the affairs of the 
Prince of Orange. 

23. The ſeafaring men of Deal 
tendered 50 of their boats to govern- 
ment, to be manned by themtelves, 
and act as gun-boats for the defence 
Of their country. 

26. Appeared the ſtatement of a 
propoſition made in the name ot Bo. 
naparte to Louis XVIII. at Warlaw, 
for his renunciation of all claim to 
the crown of France; which he pe- 
remptorily refuſed, 

27. Accounts received from Dub. 
lin of the rebellious inſurrection 
in that city, and the murder of 
Lord Kilwarden, on Saturday, the 
23d inſt. 

31. Accounts received of the {ur- 
render of St. Lucia. 

AUGUST 4. Free ofters of horſes 
waggons, and carriages, tor military 
tervice, preſſed on government by 
the great coach and waggon proprie- 
tors throughout England. 

11. An intereſting diſcuſſion in the 
houſe of commons, upon Mr, She- 
ridan's motion of thanks to the vo. 
lunteers, which paſſed rem. con. 

Jeanne Andotte, a negreſs, died at 
Paris, at the hoſpital ot incurables. 
The national convention, in 1794, al- 
lowed her a penſion of 365 Livres, in 
conlideration of her great age. She 
was then ſaid to be 114 years old, If 
that were true, ſhe died in her 124th 
year. 

15. Accounts received of the tak. 
ing of Tobago. 

17. The Court of Directors of the 
Eaſt India Company, paſſed a vote 
of 50,0001, for defray ing the charge 
of 10, ooo tons of ſhipping, in aid of 
the war. 

23. Letters of marque and repriſal 
granted againſt the Italian and Li— 
gurian republics, 

SEPTEMBER 2. A fire at Aſt. 
ley's Theatre, near Weſtminſter— 
bridge, which entirely conſumed 
that building, and many houſes ad- 
zäcent. 
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3. Hatfield, the feducer of Mary 
of Buttermere, executed at Carlifle 
for forgery. He was born at Mottram, 
in Cheſhire, in the year 1759. His 
firſt remarkable exploit procured him 
a wife, the daughter of a noble pa- 
rent, and who poſſeſſed a handſome 
fortune. He ſquandered away her 
fortune, then left her with three 
daughters whom ſhe had borne to 
him, to depend precariouſly on the 
charity of her relations. She did 
not long ſurvive. He next travelled 
into North America, in Britain, and 
in Ireland. He came in 1792 to 
Scarborough, introduced himſelf to 
the acquaintance of ſeveral Flog 
of diſtinction in that neigkbour— 
hood, and inſinuated that he was, by 
the intereſt of the Duke of Rutland, 
ſoon to be one of the repreſentatives 
in parliament for Scarborough. Af. 
ter ſeveral weeks ſtay at the princi- 
pal inn at Scarborough, his impoſ- 
ture was detected by his wabihty to 
pay the bill. He was arreſted and 
thrown into priſon, He had been 
eight years and a half in confinement, 
when a Viſs Nation, to. whom he 
had become known, paid his debts, 
took him from priſon, and gave him 
her hand in marriage. He toon after 
prevailed with ſome highly reſpecta- 
ble merchants to take him into part. 
nerſhip with them, and with a cler— 
gyman to accept his dratts to a Jarge 
amount. He made, upon this foun- 
dation, a ſplendid appearance in 
London; and, before the genera? 
election, even proceeded to canvas 
in the borough of Queenborough. 
Suſpicions in the mean time aroſe in 
regard to his character, and to the 
ſtate of his fortune. He retired from 
the indignation of his creditors ; and, 
after ſome ſhort time, appeared un— 
der the name of Colonel Hope, in 
the Valley of Buttermere. His mar- 
riage with Mary of Buttermere has 
been ſufficiently celebrated. As his 
pretenſions ſoon began to be ſuſpect. 
ed, he was obliged to make a retreat 
by his activity, in which he with 
difficulty eluded, though but for a 
ſhort time, the officers of juſtice. 

7. Havre, and the other ports of 
the Seine, declared to be in a ſtate of 
blockade, 
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19. Accounts received of all com- 
i} munication prohibited from the 
1 mouth of the Scheldt to Breſt. 
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li 14. Accounts received of the re. 
il capture of the Lord Nelſon Faſt In- 
. diaman, by Sir Edward Pellew's 


ſquadron, oft Ferrol. 

16. Field officers appointed for the 
inſpection of the volunteers through. 
out Great Britain. 

9 17. Robert Aſtlett tried for de- 
. frauding the Bank, and found guilty. 
Judgment arreſted, 
| 19. At two in the morning the 
i inhabitants of Dartford were alarmed 
N with the report of an exploſion, 
Which ſhook the town like an earth. 
quake; it proceeded from the blow. 
ing- up of the compoſition-houſe at 
the powder-mills, about half a mile 
from the town, belonging 'to Miles 
Peter Andrews, Eq. The cauſe of 
if the accident is not known. It was 
| providentially fortunate, that, owing 
| to the ]. z2 hour at which the explo- 
| ſion occurred, none of the workmen 
were preſent. This is the fifth ex- 
ploſion at theſe mills within the laſt 
| eight years. 
| 22, Accountsreceived of the march 
of the Britiſh troops into the Mah- 
| ratta dominions, under Major-gene- 
| ral Wellefley, and the evacuation of 
Poonah by Holkar. 
| Accounts received of a conſpiracy 
| 
| 


— 
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having exiſted among the Blacks in 
the Iſland of Jamaica, againſt the 
Whites, and the ſuppreſſion thereof, 

26. Accounts received of the ex- 
ecution of Robert Emmett, the Irith 
rebel chief. 

28. Accounts received overland 
from the preſidency of Bombay, of 
Holkar's retreat to Chandore. 

239. Accounts received of the bom- 
bardinent of Calais. 

OCTOBER rx. Intelligence arriv- 
ed from Conſtantinople, of the tuc- 
ceſs of the rebels in Egypt. 

5. Accounts received of the de— 
plorable ſituation of the Mauritius, 

15. Accounts received of the loſs 
of the Nautilus in the Ladrones, 

17. Accountsreceived of the fever 
continuing to rage, at New. Vork, 
with unremitted fury. — Of Montreal 
being ſet on fire by incendiaries, 
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19. A general faſt, 

21, Accounts received of the car. 
ture of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 

26, Fourteen thouſand five hun— 
dred volunteers reviewed by his ma- 
jeſty in Hyde- park. 

27. Accounts received of the ex- 
ecution of the rebel general Ruſſel. 

An account was received of the 
capture of the French man of war 
Duqueſne, of 74 guns. 

28. Accounts received of the 
blockade of Cape Francois by the 
Britiſh ſquadron, —Other ſeventeen 
thouſand volunteers reviewed by his 
majeſty in Hyde-park. 

NOVEMBER 4 Accounts re- 
ceived of the intention of the French 
government to diſmantle Brutlels, 
and 39 other towns in Belgium. 

5. Accounts received of a conven- 
tion concluded between his Britan - 
nic Majeſty and the King of Sweden, 

8. News arrived of an epidemic 
diſeaſe having made 1ts appearance 
at Malaga. | 

14. Intelligence received of the 
ſurrender of Demarara and Efle- 
quibo. 

Died, at Mirfield, near Leeds, in 
the Moravian ſchool there, Joleph 
Oly, in the zoth year of his age, a 
native of the ifland of Otaheite. It 
appears from many circumſtances 
that he was a relation of Pomere, 
(the Otoo of Captain Cook,) the 
king of the country; but, trom the 
levity of fexual intercourſe in that 
iſland, it is difficult to aſcertain the 
exact degree of conſanguinity, IIc 
lived, it ſeems, ſome months watt; 
the miſlionaries at Mattavia- bay, 
with whom he was well acquainted. 
A Spaniſh brig, prize to the Corn. 
wall and Betſey, ſouth whalers, be- 
longing to the port of London, touch- 
ing at Otaheite, in February 1799, 
on her way to Port Jackſun, he was 
perſuaded to embark in her, with 
another Otaheitan youth of the name 
of Oididee, who atterwards died of 
a ſpitting of blood in London. In 
this ſhip he ſailed to the whale- 
fiſhery, and afterwards came to Lon. 
don, whence he made a voyage to 
the Welt Indies; on his return he 
was found out by his countryman 
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Midowe, who, hearing from a ſailor 
he accidentally met ia Wapping, 
that a countryman of his was on- 
board a ſhip in the river, took a boat, 
and on meeting they recognized 
each other, and came together to 
town. Atter a ſtay of ſome time in 
London, they were both placed un— 
der the care of Dr. Okeley, in Mir— 
field. Their progreſs in learning 
was pleating; but, though they 
evinced ſufficient, it may even be 
ſaid acute, capacities, it was difficult 
to make them attend to thoſe minu— 
tia which children mult go through 
before they can read and write, 
though there is every realon to ſup— 
poſe, had Providence prolonged their 
lives, this difficulty would in time 
have been overcome. Oly had tor 
ſome months back laboured under a 
pulmonary conſumption, which bat- 
fled all the ettorts of art. 

21. The noted German robber, 
Schinderhannes, was executed at 
Mentz, with twenty ot his afſociates. 

24. Died, at Plefle, in Upper Si- 
letia, the reigning Princeſs of An- 
halt Coether Pleſſe, (born Princeſs 
of Holſtein Beck,) of a levere ner 
vous fever, in the 2oth year of her 
age ; the had been only three months 
married. 

30, The noble manſon of Nans- 
wydden, the ſcat of the Rev. Mr, 
Hoblyn, near St. Columb, was to- 
tally conſumed by fire. The con- 
Ragration, in a very few hours, de- 
ſtroyped a houſe and furniture that 
had coſt upwards of 2 5,060. 

DECEMBER 2. This morning, 
about two o'clock, a fire broke out 
at an auctioneer's in Frith, ſtreet, 
Soho-ſquare, which, ina ſhort tine 
was entirelyconſumed, together with 
many other houtes adjounng. At 
one time the flames were ſo rapid, as 
to threaten deliruction to the whole 
1e1ghbourhood, For near two hours 
there was no pollibility of getting a 
ſupply of water, and the johabitants 
were obliged to ſtand inactive ſpec- 
tators ot the ravages made by this 
devouring element, without being 
able to afford the leaſt aſſiſtance. 
Adjoining to the buildings already 
on fire were, the large furniture re. 
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poſitory of Meſſrs. Hemmings and 
Weſtwood, extending from Frith. 
ſtreet to Dean-ſtreet; the ſchook 
room of the Frith-ſ{treet academy; a 
large auction room in the rear of 
Compton-ſtreet, and the back ware. 
houſes, full of goods belonging to 
Mr. Eond, ironmonger, alſo of 
Compton-ſtreet, all of which ſoon 
formed one general maſs of confla- 
gration. From 'theſe premiſes the 
flames were rapidly communicated 
to the dwelling-houſe of Mr. Ram, 
upholſterer in Compton-ſtreet, and. 
to the potatoe warehouſe adjoining, 
both oft which houſes, together with 
the back part of Mr, Reid's, the 
grocer, were conſumed. At this 
time, the wind changing from due 
north to near ſouth-weſt, the flames, 
avoiding, as if by miracle, the corner 
houſe in Compton-ſtreet, communi— 
cated to the weſt ſide of Frith-ſtreet, 
where the following houſes were de- 
{troyed in regular progreſſion, one 
after another: — The houſe, No. 39, 
gutted, The houſe of Mr. Hort, a 
complete ruin, The following houſes 
are levelled with the ground: The 
houſe of Mr. Hogard, attorney; the 
Irith-{treet academy, front and rear; 
the houſe and premiſes of Mellrs, 
Hemmings and Weſtwood, auc- 
tioneers; the houle and extenſive 
workſhops of Meflrs. Jameſon and 
Willis, coachmakers ; the houſe and 
workſhop of Mr. Lucas, a tailor; 
the dwelling-houſe of Mr. Moſer ; 
and the dwelling-houſe, offices, and 
extenſive manufactory, of Meſſrs. 
Jackſon and Moſer, It was in their 
preiniſes that this deſtructive cala- 
mity is ſuppoſed to have originated; 
and it was with the deſtruction of 
their dwelling houſe, within three 
doors of Queen-ſtreet, that the pro- 
greſs of the flames was arreſted, and 
an end put to a conflagration which 
threatened with deſolation the whole 
of the neighbourhood. About ten 
o'clock in the morning, the front of 
one of the houſes in Compton ſtreet 
fell in with a terrible craſh. All 
the houſes in Dean-ſtreet, and the 
whole tronts of the eaſt ſide of Frith- 
ſtreet, received great injury, No 
lives have been loſt, A fireman of 
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the name of Crocker, ſeeing the 
front of one of the burning houſes 
giving way, took ſhelter in the door— 
way of the houſe, No. 18, oppoſite; 
but here misfortune overtook him; 
both of his thighs were broken by 
the falling brick-work, and the door 
was Completely driven in. Great 
praiſe 1s due to the volunteer gentle. 
men who attended on this occaſion, 
It was owing to them entirely that 
perſons and property were protected. 
The flames, notwithſtanding the 
conſtant efforts of the engines for 
upwards of a week, broke out on 
Sunday, in the coal-cellar of Mr. 
Slater, belonging to one of the 
houſes. which had previouſly fallen 
into the maſs with the general ruin. 
The ſmoke that iſſued from thence, 
clouded all the adjacent ſtreets, and 
excited conſiderable alarm ; but, by 
the timely arrival of the engines, the 
fire was extinguiſhed without any 
further miſchief than the conſump— 


tion of the contents of the coal-' 


vault. 

5. Accounts received of a dread. 
ful inundation at Madeira, 

12, Duke Frederic ot Oſtrogothia, 
uncle to the preſent King of Sweden, 
died at Montpellier; he was born on 
the 18th July, 17 50. 

14. Accounts received of the loſs 
of the Shannon, of 36 guns, on the 
coaſt of France, 

19. Accounts from Ceylon of a 
je ver having broken out among the 
troops in camp. 

23. Orders iſſued by government, 

preventing all ſhips under neutral 
colours, trom entering any port or 
place on the coaſt between the Hum- 
ber and the Downs, with the excep- 
tion of Yarmouth Roads and the 
Downs, 
The thermometer, in London, at 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, was 
two degrees higher than on the 24th 
of June, 1802. 

Mr. Spencer, of the Garrick's 
Head, Bow. ſtreet, died ſuddenly as 
he was going in a coach to bring 
home ' his wite, who was at a ſhort 
diſtance from town, at a friend's 
houſe. Mr, Spencer was formerly 
celebrated as the Harlequin of Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre, and his houſe was 
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much frequented by profeſſors and 
amateurs of the drama, 

2 5. A dreadful ſtorm of wind, 
which did much damage to the 
ſhipping. Among others, was loſt, 
his majeſty's ſiovop, Suffiſante, of 16 
guns, Capt. Heathcote, at the en— 
trance of Cork harbour : ſeven of 
the crew-were drowned, and three 
killed by the falling of a maft. 

zo. Died, near Glaſgow, in the 
19th year of his age, of the hydro- 
phobia, James Ure. An interval of 
tive weeks had elapſed ſince he re- 
ceived a flight ſcratch in the thumb 
of the left hand, from a dog, which 
was apparently ſound, The wound 
ſoon healed, and was entirely for. 
gotten, About a month after the 
bite, having been expoſed to ſevere 
exerciſe, he felt a ſudden pain in his 
left arm. No medical advice was 
demanded for four days; the pain 
had, by this time, left the arm, but 
the hideous ſymptoins of canine mad- 
neſs were apparent. After two 
days of uninterrupted ſtruggling, he 
breathed his laſt. 

DEtaTHs. The Duke of Modena 
lately died at Treviſo, in the q4th 
year of his age. He has left money 
and effects to the value of ſix mil- 
lions of ducats, and ſome extenſive 
eſtates in Hungary, producing 30,096 
more annually. 

At the family ſeat, Varniſh, near 
Surry, Lady Grantley, at the ad- 
vanced age of 95. Her ladyſhip was 
mother to the preſent i.ord Grant - 
ley, the Counteſs of Portſmouth, and 
General Norton. 

In Saville row, the Ducheſs of 
Ancaſter.— At Durham, aged 78, 
the Rev. N. Ogle, D. D. Dean ot 
Wincheſter, and Prebendary of Dur. 
ham.—At Grantham, aged 78, the 
Rev. Bennet Storer, D. D. Preben- 
dary of Canterbury. 

At Newport, Ifle of Wight, Ben- 
Jamin Smith, Eſq. in the 87th year 
of his age, formerly of Cannon-ſtreet, 
London. 

At Curracloe, near Wexford, Mr. 
John Tute. Though in his-110th 


year he pollefſed an unuſual degree 
of cheerfulneſs and activity, not 
often found in. men of half his age. 
In the Fleet-priſon, aged 63, Mr. 
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Tames Longman, formerly the prin. 
cipal partner belonging to the muſi- 
cal manufactory in Cheaplide. 
General Grinfield, to whoſe ſpi— 
rited exertions we have been chiefly 
indebted for the great ſucceſs we 
have obtained in the Weſt Indies in 
the courſe of the preſent war, has 
fallen a ſacritice to that molt fatal 
ſcourge to the Atlantic Archipelago, 
the yellow fever. His lady alſo 
ſuffered and died by the ſame fatal 
diſorder; together with an intimate 
temale friend of her's, who had ac- 
companied her in her voyage. They 
all met with their fate at Barbadoes. 
General Clephane, we are ſorry to 
add, has alſo fallen a ſacrifice to the 
ſame fatal complaint, and periihed 
about the ſame time at Grenada, 
Gen, Sir Ci..ules Green is appointed 
ro ſucceed the late Gen. Grinfield 
as commander in chief ot his mazjet- 
ty's forces in tne Welt India iflands. 
At Corhampton, the Countels 
Dowager of Clanricarde.—Lately, at 
Trinidad, Wm. Hoare Lewes, Eiq. 
—At Buxton, the lady of Sir R. 
Peele, Bart.—Mrs, Powell, wife of 
Mr. Powell, of Drury-lane theatre. 
At Lanvihangel, aged 102. J. Pu- 
fell, — In Mancheſter workhouſe, 
aged 110, a female pauper.— In Vine. 
ſtreet, Picadilly, aged 95, Mrs. St. 
Oliver, relict of E. Oliver, Eſq. of 
Excter.—Mr. G. Pudney, aged 90, 
upwards of 60 years clerk of the 
arnſh of Kelvedon, Eſlex, — XII. 
Villiam Shipley, aged $80. 
SUDDEN DEaTHs.—Mr., Wheel. 
er, carpenter, in Water-lane, while 
fitting in a cheerful manner with his 
family, was ſeized with a paralytic 
ſtroke, and inſtantly expired, — At 
the celebration of the natal day of 
Mr, Otbaldeſton, at Chicheſter, juſt 
at the commencement of the country 
dances, Miſs Smith, of Stopham, in 
Eſſex, was perceived to recline on a 
lota; upon approaching her, it be- 
came tatally evident that the was 
liteleſs.— Sunday, immediately after 
having finiſhed morning ſervice at 
Oving and Tangmere, in Suſlex, the 
Rev. Mr. Roilo, curate of the above 
pariſhes, — At a public houſe in 
Shaſton, whilſt drinking a glaſs of 
Iiquor, farmer Smith, of Donhead 
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Lodge, Dorſet.— A baker, with a 
board of pies, &c. on his head, drop. 

ed down ſuddenly in Belgrave 
Place, Pimlico, and expired imme— 
diately. — Mr. Crouch, beadle of 
Cripplegate-ward without, after eat. 
ing a hearty breakfaſt, at his houſe, 
in Grub-ſtreet, fell downin a fit, and 
iminediately expired. 

Chriftenings and Burials from Dec. 1802, 

to Dec. 1803. 

Chriſtened in the 97 parifhes within 
the walls, 1179. Buried, 1347. 
Chriſtened in the 17 parithes without 
the walls, 4777. Buried, 4063. 
Chriſtened in Middleſex and Surry, 

10,022, Buried, 9025. 

Chriſtened in the city and liberties 
of Weſtminſter, 5:25, Buried, 
5177. 

Total. —Chriſtened, males 11,054, 
females 9929, in all 20,983. Buried, 
males, 9799, temales 9783, in al! 
19,582, Whereof have died. 

Under two years of age 5355 


Between two and five 2077 
Five and ten 7.20 
Ten and twenty 5JL 
Twenty and thirty 1329 
Thirty and forty 2025 
Forty and fifty 2255 
Fitty and ſixty 2044 
Sixty and ſeventy 1580 
Seventy and eighty 1030 
Eighty and ninety 482 
Ninety and a hundred 6.1 
A. hundred 1 


A hundred and one 

A hundred and two 

A hundred and ſeven 1 

A hundred and eighteen 

A. hundred and twenty 
Increaſed in burials this year 3694. 


JANUARY, . 804. 

2. Sailed from Portfinouth for 
Alexandria, in the Argo frigate, the 
Mamaiuke Chief, Elphi Bey. We 
have mentioned, in the preceding 
volume, p. 359, the reaſon why this 
perſon could not be preſented at 
court, or his miſlion publicly noticed. 
He had, however, an interview with 
his majeſty, previous to his depar= 
ture, at Windſor-caſtle. The bey, 
upon this occaſion, was preſented to 
their mazeſties by General Stewart. 
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The mamaluke chieftain made a 
bend of low reſpectſul ſalutation, 
and was received by their majeſties 
in a moſt gracious manner, Both 
the king and queen converſed a long 
time with him, complimented him 
upon the gallantry of himſelt and his 
party, in the frequent diſcomfiture 
of the French troops during the late 
invaſion of Egypt, and acknaw- 
ledged their ſervices to the Ungliſh 
armies in the glorious expulſion of 
the enemy from that country. His 
majeſty, conformably to etiquette, 
did not enter into converſation with 
him upon any political objects of 
his miſſion to this country. In an- 


fwer to his majeſty, the bey ſaid, 


He was proud in expreſſing to 
their majeſties the inviolable at- 
tachment of all his party and adhe- 
rents in Egypt; that he came to 
bear the homage of their reſpect to 
this nation, which, from its con- 
queſts as well as its humanity, they 
conſidered as the greateſt in the 
world ; that the happy deliverance 
of his country, by his majeſty*s 
brave armies, from the cruelties and 
oppreſſion of the French, whom they 
{till regarded as their common ene- 
my, would ever remain engraved 
upon the breaſts of his people; 
and he ſtill hoped that, under his 
majeſty's auſpices, its peace and 
tranquillity would be finally eſtab- 
liſhed, for the honour and glory both 
of their emperor, the Sublime Sul- 
tan, and themſelves, who, like a fa- 
ther and his ſons, could have but 
one common intereſt,”* [The Bey's 
ſpeech appeared more the momens 
tary effuſion of warm ſincerity than 
a prepared addreſs; and he ſeemed 
even affected by the gracious and 
benignant manner of the Britiſh 
monarch, whoſe heart, he faid, he 
read in his deportment.] After 
paying viſits of leave to their Royal 
Highneſſes the Prince of Wales and 
the commander in chiet of the 


ſorces, and the ſeveral officers of 


ſtate, he ſet out for Portſmouth, im- 
preſſed with every grateful ſenti— 
inent of attachment to this country, 
by which he has been ſo kindly and 
liberally received. On his arrival 
at Portſmouth, he was accompanied 
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by Sir C. Saxton, Captain Hallo— 
well, &c. to the Dock-yard, where 
he inſpected all the public works, 
at which he ſeemed much gratified, 
He then went on-board the Argo. — 
We ſince learn, that the Porte has 
fully acceded to the propoſitions for 
relinquiſhing Egypt to the beys; 
and that intelligence to. this effect 
was received at Alexandria on the 
24th of October. 

7. About two o'clock in the morn. 
ing, Mr. Salven's cotton manutac- 
tory, which compriſes a very exten. 
five range of buildings, near Elvet 
church, Durham, was diſcovered to 
be on fire. Theſe premiſes have long 
been admired by ſtrangers, on enter.. 
ins the town, tor their ſtupendous 
ze, and containing exactly as many 
windows as there are days in the 
year. The Durham volunteers were 
immediately rouſed from their beds, 
and, with the greatelt alacrity, beat 
to arms; their example was followed 
by the Lanarkſhire militia, quar— 
tered there. As faſt as the military 
alſembled, they repaired to the ſpot 
were the fire was raging with incre- 
dible fury; both officers and privates 
uſed their greateſt efforts to extin- 
guiſh the flames, by carrying buck - 
ets of water, to aid the few engines 
which were collected from difterent 
parts of the town; nothing, how- 
ever, could avail, It being now near 
four o'clock, the conflagration had 
gained too much power to admit of 
any controul; its blazes were ſeen 
for nearly twenty miles round the 
country, particularly at Gateſhead 
Fell, Hamſterly, and Honghton-le- 
Spring, which had a grand and aw« 
ful effett. At ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, nothing remained of the 
ſtupendous building but the ſhell, 
the greateſt part of which fell to the 
ground in the courſe of the day. 

17. The Counteſ> of Talbot cicd at 
her reſidence in Duke-ſtreet, Groſve- 
nor- ſquare, at the age of forty-three. 

ter ladyſhip was daughter to the 
late Earl of Hillſborough, and fiſter 
to the late Marquis of Downfhire, as 
well as the preſent Marchionets of 
Saliſbury. 

19. Dr. Giſhorne died at hie houſe 
in Clittord. ſtreet. 
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LIFE oF BACON LORD VERULAM, 


WRANCIS BACON, Baron of 
Verulam, Viſcount of St. Al- 
hans, lord high chancellor of Eng- 
{and under king James J. was born 
in 1560, being the ſon of Sir Nicho— 
jus Bacon, lord-keeper in the reign 
oi Queen Elizabeth, Hegaveeven in 
his infancy tokens of what he would 
one day become; and Queen Eliza- 
beth had many times occaſiomto ad- 
mire his wit and talents, and uſed 


% Call him her young lord. keeper. 


He ſtudied the philoſophy of Ariſ— 
totle at Cambridge; where he, made 
ſuch progreſs in his ſtudies, that at 
ſixteen years of age he had run 
through the whole circle of the li- 
beral arts as they were then taught, 
and even began to perceive,thoſe im- 
gerfections in the reigning philoſo- 


phy, which he afterwards ſo ettec- 


tually expoſed, and tbence not only 
overturned that tyranny which pre- 
vented the progreſs of true know 
ledge, but laid the foundation of 
that free and uſeful philoſophy 
which has ſince opened a way to ſo 
many glorious diſcoveries, 

On his leaving the univerſity, his 
father ſent him to France; where, 
before he was nineteen years of age, 
he wrote a/gegeral view of the ſtate 
of Europe : «but, his father dying, 
he was obliged ſuddenly to return to 
England; where he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the common law, at 
Gray's Inn, His merit at length 
raiſed him to the higheſt dignities in 
his proteſſion, attorney-general, and 
lord high-chancellor. But, being 
of an enty and liberal diſpoſition, his 
icrvants took advantage of that tem- 
per, and their ſituation under him, 
by accepting preſents in the line of 
his profeſſion. Being abandoned by 
the king, he was tried by the houſe 
of lords, tor bribery and corruption, 
and by them ſentenced to pay a fine 
ot 40,0901. and to remain priſoner in 
the Lower during the king's pleaſure, 
The king however ſoon after remit- 
ted the fine and puniſhment : but his 
misfortunes had given him a diſtaſte 
jor public aftairs, and he afterwards 
woltly lived a retired life, cloſgly pur- 

VoL, XI. No. 149. 


ſuing his philoſophical ſtudies and 
amuſements, in which time he com- 
poſed the greateſt part of his Engliſh 
and Latin works. Though even in 
the midſt of his honours and employ - 
ments he forgot not his pluloſophy, 
but in 1629 publiſhed his great 
work, -Novum Or canum. After ſome 
years ſpent in his philoſophical re- 
tirement, he died in 1626, being 
ſixty-lix years of age. 

Chancellor Bacon is one of theſe 
extraordinary geniuſes Who have 
contributed the moſt to the advance- 
ment ot the ſciences, He clearly 
perceived. the imperfection of the 
{chool philoſophy, and he pointed 
out the only means of reforming it, 
by proceeding in the oppoſite way, 
from experiments to the diſcovery 
of the laws of nature. Addiſon has 
ſaid of him, That he had the found, 
diſtinct, comprehenſive, knowledge 
of Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful 
light graces and embelliſhments of 
Cicero. Mr. Walpole calls him the 
prophet of arts, which Newton was 
afterwards to reveal ; and adds, that 
his genius and his works will be uni- 
ver{ally admired as long as ſcience 
exiſts, He did not yet, ſaid another 
great man, underſtand nature, but 
he knew and pointed out all the 
Ways that lead to her. He very 
early deſpiſed all that the univerſi- 
ties called philoſophy; and he did 
every thing in his power that they 
ſhould not diſgrace her by their 
quiddities, the horrors of a vacuum, 
thejr ſubſtantial forms, and ſuch. 
like impertinencies. He compoled 
two works for perfecting the ſci- 
ences: the former “ On the Dig. 
nity and Augmentation of the Sci. 
ences.'“ He here ſhews the ſtate in 
which they thea were, and points 
out what remains to be diſcovered 
forperfecting them ; condemning the 
unnatural way of Ariſtotle, in re- 
verſing the natural order of things. 
He here alſo propoſes his celebrated 
divifion of the {ciences. To reme- 
dy the faults of the common logic, 
Bacon compoled his ſecond work, 
the New Organ of Scicaces above- 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, He here teaches a new 
logic, the chief end of which is to 
ſhew how to make a good 1nlcrence, 
as that of Ariſtotle is to make a 
ſyllogiſm. Bacon was cighteen yeurs 
in compoſing this work, and he 
always eſteemed it the chief of his 
compoſitions. 

The pains which Bacon beſtowed 
upon a]l the ſciences In general, j rc- 
Vented him trom making any conſi— 
derable application to any one in par— 
ticular; and, as he knew that netu- 
ral philoſophy is the foundation of 
all the other ſciences, he chiefly en. 
deavoured to give perfection to it. 
He therefore propoſed to eſtabliſh a 
new fyitem of phyſics, rejecting the 
doubtful principles of the ancients. 
For this purpoſe he took the reſolu- 
tion of compoling every month a 
treatiſe on ſome branch of phyſics; 
he accordingly began with that of the 
winds; then he gave that of heat ; next 
that of motion; and laſtly that of life 
and death. But, as it was impoffible 
that one man alone could ſo com- 
poſe the whole circle of the ſciences 
with the ſame preciſion, after hav - 
ing given theſe patterns, to ſerve as 
a model to thoſe who might chooſe 
to labour upon his principles, he 
contented himſelf with tracing ina 
few words the deſign of four other 
tracts, and with furniſhing the ma- 
terials, in his Sy/va Sy{varum, where 
he has amaffed a vaſt number of ex- 
pernments, to ſerve as a foundation 

or his new phylics. In fact, no one 

before Bacon underfivod any thing 
of the experimental philoſophy ; 
and, of ail the phyſical experiments 
which have been made ſince his 
time, there is ſcarcely one that is 
not pointed out in his works. 

This great precurſor of philoſo- 
phy was alſo an elegant writer, an 
hiſtorian, and a wit, His moral eſ- 
lays are valuable, but are formed 
more to inſtruct than to pleafe, 
There are excellent things too in 
his work „ On the Wiſdom of the 
Ancients,” in which he has moraliz. 
ed the fables which formed the the. 
ology of the Greeks and Komans. 
He wrote alſo © The Hiſtory of 
Henry VII. King of England,” by 


” 0 . 
765 I ie 7 \ ) 


which it appears that he was not 
lels a great politician than a great 
philoſopher. Bacon had alſo tome 
other writings, publiſhed at dif- 
ferent times; the whole of which 
were collected together, and pub- 
liſhed at Frankfort, in the yezr 1665, 
in folio, with an introduction con- 
cerning his lite and writings. 

The following notices of this great 


man are copied from Mr, Aubrey's 
NIS. in the Afhinolean library at Ox - 
frrd : „ Nir. Thomas Hobbes { Malm- 


vas beloved by lord Ba. 
was wont to have hin 
walke with him in his delicate 
groves, When he did meditate; and, 
hen a notion darted into his head, 

r. H. was preſently to write it 
down; and his lordſhip was wont to 
ſay, that he did it better than any 
one elſe about him, for that mans 
times when he read their notes, he 
{carce underitovd what they writ, 
becauſe they underſtood it not clear. 
ly themſelves. In ſhort, all that 
were great and good loved and ho- 
noured him. Sir Edward Coke, 
lord chief jnſtice, always envied 
him, and undervalued his law, and 
I knew lawyers that rememberet it, 
Lord Bacon was lord protector dur- 
inge king James's progreſſe in Scot. 
land, and gave audience in great 
ſtate to ambaſſadors at Whitehall, 
in the Banqueting-houlſe, He would 
many times have muſicke in the next 
roome where he meditated, The 
aviary at Yorke Houle was built by 
his lordſhip: it coſt three hundred 
pounds. At every meale, according 
to the ſeaſon of the yeere, he had 
his table ſtrewed with {ſweet herbs 
and flowers, which he ſaid did re. 
freſh his ſpirits. When he was at 
his country-houſe at Gorhambury, 
St. Alban's ſecmed as it the coure 
had been there, fo nobly did he 
live; his ſervants had liveries with 
his creſt. His watermen were more 


Con. He 


employed by gentlemen than any 
other, except the king's, 

« His lordſhip being in Yorke 
Houſe garden, looking cn fiſhers as 
they were throwing their nett, aſl d 
them what they would take for their 
draught; 


they anſwered, So much. 
Put 


Mas. LEE a 
But his lord ſhip would offer them 
no more but /o muck. They drew 


up their netts, and it were onley 

„o or three li:tic fiſhes. Wis lord- 
ſhi p then Fold! nem it had been bet— 
ter for tu. to have taken his offer. 
{hey T0 ted they hoped to have 
had a better draught; but, ſay'd 
hits Lordſhip, hone 1s a good break 
ta, but an i upper. 

© The biſhop of London did cutt 
lou doll trees at [T TIP 
| K. 14 him 


nancellor 
Ound 0 


dovn a nob i” 
loam; the lord. 
that he was a 
dar K places. 

« Upon his being in dis favour, 
1115 {crvants (1d dent 


ly went away: 
he 6011 pared chem to the Aving of 


o G04 { Y 
2 


the e e when the houſe was 
falling.“ 

Mi. Hobhes told Mr. Aubrey, 
that „ the cauſe of his tordfhin's 


death was trying an experiment, Viz, 
As he was taking the aire ina coach 
with Dr. Witherborne towards High- 
gute, {now lay on the ground, ant 1t 
came into my lord's thoughts why 
fleth might not be preſerv ed in ſnow 
as in ſalt. They were reſolved to try 
the e experiment, and ſtaid fo long in 
doing it, that Lord Bacon got a ſhi. 
vering fit. He went to Ford Arun- 
del's Houſe at Highgate, where he 
was put into a damp. bed, and died 
a few days afterwards. 

Lord Bacon ſays 3 of Chhriſti— 
anity, „ There hath not been diſco— 
vered in any age, any philoſuphy, 
opinion, religion, law, or diſci 
pline, which ſo greatly exalts the 
common, and leſſeus the individual, 


MEMOIRS 
Mas. LEE AND 


RS LE vha is the topic Ot 
NM: 2 A Zone erlation, is a na- 
tural daugh ter ot the late Lord le 
Deſpencer. Her mother's name was 
Daſhw ood, Lord le Deſpenſer, on his 
eat bed, bequeathed to Mrs Lee, 


then Miſs Daſhwood, 70, Ol., to be 
paid into her own hainds when the 
came-of age, Mrs Lee, was then 


an intant. he money was place. 


in the funds to accumulate unatil 
the period of her taking poſfellion. 
When in her fitteenth vear the wa: 


or LOVE 


THE 
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as the Chriftian religion 
His rule reſpecting ſtudy, 
and the application of the powers 
of the mind, is excellent: © Prac- 
tice them clicfly at two ſeveral 
times; the one when the mind is 
well diſpoſed, and the other when 
it is worſt diſpoted; that by the one 
you may gain a great ſtep, by the 
other yau may work out the knots 
and flondes of the mind, and make 
the middle times more eaſy and 
pleaſant. 


Intereſt, 
Tt }! h. 82 


Not long beſore J.ord Bacon's 
death, he was viſited by the mar- 
quis d'Effiat, a Frenchman of rank 


and learning. Lord Bacon was ill, 


ind received him in his hed-cham- 
bes with the curtains drawn. The 
marquis, on entering the room, paid 
nim this very great compliment: 
s our lend hip relembles the an- 
We have ali hear! of them; 
all deftirons to fe2 them, and 
Skiort 9 


We are 
we never have that fatisfa 

Wilſon, in ſpeaking of the ſen. 
tence paſſed upon the lord treaſurer 
Eifex, obſerves, © Which ſentence 
Was pronounced by the lord chan. 
cellor Bacon, who, though he were 
of tranſcendent parts, yet he was 
tainted with the ſame infection, and 
not many years after perithed in his 
own corruption; which ſhews, that 
neitherex ample nor p recept (he hav. 
ing ſeen ſo many, and been made 
capable of fo much) can be a pilot 
{ufticient to any port of happineſs 
(though reaſon be never ſo able to 
direct) it grace doth not give the 
gale,” 


AND GALLANTRY. 


(ORDORSES, 


men of fa. 
le of Bath, 


courted by many young 
hon, and the was then b. 
Deng the tonſt in every gay party. 
mon her ſuitors were, Lord Say 
ind-Sele „and a nephew of, the Earl 
of Macclesfield ; ſhe conſented to be 
T itter gent leman. An 


nalted to the 
equipage fuiteble to- the lady's for- 


tune was ordered, the wedding 
Civthes were provided, and the ring 
bought, and even tae wedding dinner 
rds 10 but the night previous the 
ad changed her mind, and would 


2 not 
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not have him. Meeting a ſhort time ed What chaiſe > when Lock hark 


Nee 
gentlemanly 


afterwards Mr. Lec, the cleg; 
of his perſon, and his 
manners, made {o deep an mpret- 
ſion, that ſhe agreed to elope with 
him for Gretna Green; which plan 
was rn les into execution in a few 
days, the lady leaving behind her a 
numerous train of paſſionate admi- 
rers. The marriage with Mr. Lee 
took place in 1792, and about nine 


months after the parties were ſepa— 
rated; owing it 15 ; faid (to uſe a 
faſhionable phrate) to the whimmy 


diſpoſition of the 13 ly. On the fe- 
paration taxing place, ſhe relinquiſh- 
ed a part of h er fortune in favour of 
her huſband. 

Mrs. Lee's account of her being 
carried off was ſtated as follows, by 


herſelf, before Mr. Bond at Bow- 
ſtreet. 
6 She ſaid ſhe had been acqunint. 


ed with the Gordons about 13 or 14 
years; that about two months: ago 
their acquaintance with her was re- 
newed, by L.auden Gordon c. lng on 
her, in Bolton-row, at which time 
nothing particular pad; but ſince 
this the ſaw Landen Gordon three 


times and in company with Mr. 
Lockhart Gordon, previous to Sun— 
day, the nfteenth or Jenuary laſt, 


That ſhe having had a dream, 
ſhe communicated the time to Mr, 
Lauden Gordon; he hortly after 
replied to it by letter, there 

ing an interpretatic 

ſe received two letters after wards 
from Mir. Lauden e Fax tellify- 
ing the great r: ard and efleem he 
had 'or her; and the laſt of her two 
letters tating that his brother, Lock. 
hart Cor: don, { protect her at 


in ſtat. 
n of tlie dream; 


would 
the riſk of his lie and fortune. In 
the courſe of the week previous to 
Sunday, Mr. Lauden Gordon called 
upon her, when ihe 11vitca him to 
dinner on Sunday, as well as his 
b: Other w hoin In: liad C1ICE {een 
with him betore ; and avcording! 
ſe minutes before tiveo'cio 
came, Nothing particular pafled 


during dinner, until Lockhart Gor- 
lon tool out his watch and Obſerv. 
ed to his brother, “It is near ſeven 
clock; the cl will be here at 


1 nian M aa a 
ſeven; upon which Mrs. Lee a- 


Gordon replicd, (addreſſing himſels 
to Mrs. Lee,) “ You go with Lau- 
dento-myht ;'* and that either before 
theſe words were ſpoken, or after, 
Lockhart Gordon ſaid to his bro 
ther, “ You have got a preſent fo 
NIrs. Lees” to which Mrs Lee re. 
plied, „ am determined not to 
take any preſent ;” when Mr. Lock. 
hart Gordon deſired his brother to 
come and fetch it, who came, and 
Lockhart Gordon produced a plain 
gold ring, defiring his brother to put 
it on Mrs. Lecis finger; which Lau- 
den Gordon attempted to do, but 
(he retuſed to let him, and . ring 
was laid upon the table. Shortly 
atter Mrs, Lee aroſe, and attempted 
to go out of the parlour, when 
Lockhart Gordon went to the door, 
and told her the thould not go out 
ſhe told him fhe wiſhed to go up 
ffairs, but Lockhart Gordon perfil! 1 
ed he ſhould not go out of the room, 
and ſhewed a piſtol; at which time 
ſhe thought Lockhart Gordon de- 
fired his brother to go and ſee if the 
chaiſe was ready. 

She then opened her parlour-door, 
and went up ſtairs into her bed-room, 
where ſhe met Davidſon, her female 
ſervant, to whom ſhe ſaid, „I am 
atraid there is a plan to take me out 
of my houſe to-mght ;” who replied, 
„M ho can take you out of your own 
houſe ?*' in anſwer to which Mrs. 
Lee obſerved, They are armed 
with piſtols; don't ſay any more, 
but watch,” Mrs. Lee then return- 
ed down ftairs into her drawing- 
room, where Lauden Gordon came 
to her, and requeſted her to go down 
ſtalrs; obſerving the chaiſe was rea- 
dy, Ina few minutes after, Lock- 
hart Gordon came into the drawing— 
oom, and laid to his b: other,“ Don t 
ſtund there, when Lockhart \Gordos 
took hold. ane af, Mis. Lee 
arms, and pulled her to the door 
ſaying, “ You thall go, 


* 


I am cketer. 


mined: * to which ſhe replied, A 1 
am determined not to go out 
of my houſe; what right have 


you to force me out of my own 
houſfe??' To which Lockhart Cor: 
don replied, „I am deſperate; 
at which inſtant the obſerved Da. 
vidion, 


Nias. LEE 


female fervant, coming 


* e 20, her 
ards her, followed by her © tt 1er 


mmale ſervant; ' when Davidſon 
came up and endeavoured to reſcue 
her miſtrets from Lockhart Gordon; 
a ſcuffle enſued between Lockhart 


Gordon and the ſervant, and ny 
went down ſtairs, leaving Laude 
Gordon with Mrs. Lee; Loci hart 


Gordon then called to Lauden Gor— 
don, and ſaid, „ Bring her dow! n, or 
F will ſhoot vou.“ At th: FIT 


mind was in ſuch a digracked 
ſhe had no recoliection whether Lun 
len Gordon forced her dove ſtgirs 
or nof, and continucd in that ftate 
until (he found herfeit in a poſt. 
chaiſe, into which the had been hur- 
ried by Lockhart and J. iauden Gor- 
both of whon fhe found 1n the 
Chaiſe when fhe came to herſelf; 
and the arit thing ſhe recoliected 
was, hearing Lockhart Gio! 


ing out to the 1 pe i boy 


gon. 


On cal. 
co rive on 


Vith ſpced, Or 13 W Md Cionk him, 
They ch: ms 1 ar! at Uxbridge 
and W ycomb, Hut . not tell 


whether they bad any refreſhinents - 
me did not get out ct the chatſe tilt 
they got to Tetfworth. where they 


Y 
arrived at midi: lit; the tant! t 
the inn were gone to bed. and they 
Were called ap to get them jup er, 


which was ordered Dy fockhart 
Gordon; ſte partouk of the ſupper; 
at this time ſhe was p 
ſenſes, and obſerved to Lockhart 
Gordon, it was a breach of hotpita- 
tity to taice her trom her own houte 
without her conſent, and that ſhe 
thought 1t one of the moſt- internal 
meaſures that ever was taken; ſhe 
intreated to have a chaiſe to take 
her back to London, to which Lock- 


tart Gordon anſwered it was impol— 


lible to be complicd with; Mrs, 
Lee then ſaid the ſaw it was inevit- 
able, and went to bed under an im. 
preſlion that her life was in danger 
irom Lockhart Gordon, and per- 
initted Landen Gordon to come to 
ved to her. On Monday morning 
they all breakt alted together, when 
Lockhuart Gordon obſerve >, that ſhe 
ſhonld have no cauſe to repent the 
meaſures that had been taken, for 
that it would be the object of his 
brother's life to render her happy; 


ny fray 
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he would ad. 
ie had blood 


and that as to himſelf, 
here to her as long as 
in his veins, _ hne would be one 
of the beſt friends ſhe ever had. At. 
ter breakfaſt Te. Gordon fot 
efF for London, and ſhe, at the ear- 
net entreaty of Lauden Gordon, 
went forward with him to Glou— 


ceſter.“ 
Lockhart Gordon came to Lon. 
don, to Nlrs. Lee's houſe, to get 


cr: there he 
into cultudy, 2 XIII. 
He Bow - (tr: ?EL:© thor , then {et 
oft 11 * of the 1 85 brothe: 


Y * * * 
money and ciethes for i 
Was t. = cy 
* 


LEN y 


and Mrs, Lee. 

Learning that the firſt town they 
ftopped at was U «bridge, he took 
with him one of Mrs. Lce's female 


ſervants, and with ner Come clothes 

tor Mrs. Lee. 1 ne officer, from perſee 
verance in his enquiries, traced them 
on Wedneiſuay aftern9 on to the Bell 
Inn at Gloucefte On the ofticer's 
arrival at the inn, and deſcribing 
the perſons he was in purſuit of to 
the landlord, the latter ſaid, he 
thought they were in his houſe, 
but the gentleman had juſt ſtepped 
out. On the room being pointed out 
where the lady. was, the officer en- 
tered. it, when ſhe ſcreamed, and 
called out murder, &Cc. ; the officer 
told her not to be alarmed, and who 
he was, and his buſineſs; and on 
recovering herſelf, the acknowledg- 
ed her name was . ee, and that Lau- 
den Gordon would return ina few 
minutes. On Mr, Gordon's return, 
Miller took him into cuſtody. After 
ſome converſation, it came out, 
that Mr, Lauden Gordon and Mrs. 
Lee were waiting in hourly expecta- 
tion, the arrival of Mr. "Lockbant 
Gordon from London, with money 
and Mrs. Lee's clothes, and of 
courſe were ignorant of his being in 
uitody. The parties then dined 
together; atter which they ſet off on 
their way to London ina polt-coach, 
and then intwo poſt chaiſes till they 
came 15 Uxbridge, from which place 
they procceded to London in a poſt— 
ran where they arrived on Thurſ— 
day evening. 

Upon the cxamination of the bro- 
tlicrs. on Saturday, Mr. Lockhart 
Gordon put two very material gueſ 

tions 
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tions to Davidſon, the female ſervant. 
The firſt was, How long the ſuppoſ- 
ed it was between the time Mrs, 
Lee came out and ſaid to her the 
Mr. Gordons were armed with pil. 
tols and was afraid they wenld take 
her away, and the time they brought 
Mrs. Lee oat of the dining-room, and 
tock her into the chaiſe? to which 
ihe anſwered, About twenty minutes. 
The ſecond queſtion was, It the man 
ſervant was in the houſe at the time 
her miſtreſs came out and ſaid, they 
were armed with piſtols, and was 
afraid they would take her away? 
which ſhe aniwercd in the aftirma- 
tive. 

Nr. Lockhart Gordon bchaved in 
the moſt inſolent manner to the ma- 
giſtrates. Sir W. Parſons frequently 
remonſtrated with Mr. Bond on his 
ſubmitting; but Mr. Bund bore it 
with the gre ꝛateſt degree compo. 
ſure. Lauden behaved very civilly. 

Mr. Lauden Gordon, ſince lis ar- 
rival in England from the Weſt In. 
dies, about two months ago, has re- 
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ſided near Ranelagh, and a part of 


the time in the ſame houſe with his 
brother, Mr. Lockhart Gordon, at 
Alſop's-buildings, New Road, On 
Sunday he was at the latter place, 
when he informed the lady who 
keeps the houſe, that ſome very par- 
ticular circumſtances obliged him to 
leave town immediately, and as he 
was going out to dinner that day, re 
queſted the would pack him up tome 
linen and clothes in his trunk, hire 
a poſt-chaiſe for Uxbridge, and come 
in it the ſame evening, at ſeven 
o'clock, with the trunk, to the cor- 
ner of Bolton-ſtreet; which the ac- 
cordingly did; and, after waiting a 
thurt time, Mr. Liuden Gordon 
came and told her to take a coach 
and go home. Mr. Gordon then re- 
turned to Mrs. Lee's houſe; ſoon 
after which the was carried off. 

The two brothers are now fully 
committed to take their trials at Ox- 
ford allizes in March next. 

The more this tranſaction is con— 
lidered, 
appears. That a lady, ſurrounded 
by her ſervants, and in the heart of 
the metropolis, ſhould be forced 
from her houſe, in oppoſition to her 


the more extraordinary it 
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wiſhes, is a matteralmoſt incredible 
ſhe has however made atteſtation to 
the charge; and if the jury to whom 
the queſtion will be referred, give 
credit to her teſtimony, ſupported 
by that of her maid, the priſoners 
are liable to the penalty of denth. 
The circumſtances of Mrs, Lee hav- 
ing returned to the apartment to 
theſe gentlemen, after being appriſed 
of thei ir purpoſe, and when, either 
by her orders for aſſiſtance, or by 

leaving the houfe, ſhe might have 
afſured her ſafety; of her conſenting 
to receive the embraces of Mr. Lau— 
den Gordon at Tetſworth, when, by 
the ſlighteſt communication of her 
condition, it is at leaſt probable ſhe 
might have avoided the ſacrifice; 
and after this repeated violence, her 
accompanying him to Glouceſter, 
will naturally inſpire doubts as to 
the criminality of the gentlemen to 
the full extent of the charge. | 
The concluſion of this love-ſtory 
muſt therefore be deferred. But in 
the mean time, the publicity of Mrs. 
T.ce has procured her another vio— 
lent lover. During the laſt weck a 
rentecl young man made a number 
of applications at her houſe to ſee her, 
and ſent a number of letters. On 
Saturday he obtained the object of 
his deſire; but Mrs. Lee ſoon diſco- 
vering ſhe had no knowledge of him, 
he was fſhewn to the door. On Sun- 
day he continued to be extremely 
troubleſome, and left his card of 2d- 
dreſs, which induced Mrs. Lee to 
inform Mr, Parkins, her ſolicitor, 
who applied on Monday at the Pub- 
lic-office, Bow-ſtreet, from whence 
an officer was diſpatched to appre- 
hend him, on whoſe arrival he was 
ſhewn into the room where the pr1- 
ſoner was. Theofhlicer informed him 
he waited upon him from Mrs. Lee, 
who wiſhed to fee him, when he rea- 
dily accompanied him, Cn his ar- 
rival at the office, he appeared ex- 

tremely impatient to fee Mrs. Lee; 
but being intormed ſhe would ſhortly 
be there, he was appeaſed; but on 
Mrs. Lee and Mr. Parkins being in— 
formed he was in Cuſtody, and nei- 
ther of them appearing, he was dif- 
charged.—lIt appeared that he had 
lodged at the Caſtle and Falcon 
about 
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sbout ten days; his name is William 
Underwoood, and he reſides at the 
north corner ot Plymouth Dock.— 
Shortly after hvs arrival at the Caſ- 
tle and Falcon, he commenced a cor— 
reſpondence, on ile, w ith; Mr Fox. 
the Duke of York, Mr. Erſkine, Mr. 
Adadington, Lord HawFetlbury, Mr. 
Windham, and Mr. Pitt. No an- 
jwers were received, althouch dinner 
was frequently prepared for theſe 
gentlemen, particularly Hr. Erſkine 
and Mr. Jeky}i ; his conduct was the 
ſubject of wonder and curioſity ut the 
1nn.—- On Monday morning, wile at 
breakfaſt, a newſpaper was brought 
to him. The firſt part that caught 
his eye wasthe account of Mrs. Lec's 
dream, on which he bounced up in 
a rage, exclaiming, ** Sh2 1s an an- 
gel, a beauty, a beauty; I Il die for 
ner, I'Il hve for her.“ So ſaying 
he threw the mufins about the room 
and behaved in the moſt extravagant 
manner. I am the man, the very 
man (ſaid he) whom ſhe ſau in her 
dream, and fhe ſhall have no other.” 
—»dince his majeſty's flight rheuma— 
tic affection, Mr. Underwood has 
been a daily viſitor. at the Queen's 
Houfe, where he left his card, deſ— 
cribing himſclt as Mr. Underwood, 
Falcon Inn, Alderfſgate-ſtreet. The 
royal ſervants received his Card, and 
he went away. He 18 about thirty 
years of age, and of a genteel appear- 
ance. 

The following is the account 
which the new{papers give of Mrs. 
Lee's dream: — On Thurſday, the 
rzth of January, ſhe went into her 
bed-room about eleven o'clock at 
night. It was very cold, and a ſhiv. 
ering came upon her. The ſhiver. 
ing continued for ſome time after 
ſhe lay down, and about twelve ſhe 
tell atleep. In the courſe of the 
night ſhe dreamed ſhe was upon a 
lone and deſolate ifland. A dread- 
ful ſtorm came on, and ſhe ſaw two 
worlds coming in contact with each 
other. She ſaw written upon the 
one, „the Weſtern; and, on the 
other, „the Eaſtern world.” Af 
ter a hort conflict, the Eaſtern world 
ſunk beneath the Weſtern world; 
the former vaniſhed entirely, and 
the later began to aſſume the ſhape 


of a man, In afew minutes it ſtood 
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a min complete, and ſhe had a dif- 
tinct view of his perſon and counte- 


nance. He appeared as if ſtanding 
in a nta on of ſugar-canes. He 


had a benet fal child 1a his arms, 
with which cre forward, and 
preſented her; but at this very mo- 
ment a min, drefied in black, ruſhed 
in between them, nd the child fell 
to the gronad. She thriexed, and 


awoke. On her awaking, the felt a 
violent palpitation a the heart, and 


was greatly alarmed. She began to 
reflect upon thedream, ner thoughts 
turned particulacey upon the man. 
11s perſon and countenimnce were as 
plain to her imagination, as if he 
ſtood manifeſt before her eyes. he 
was a young man, about 22, middle 
fzed, well mide, with an oval coun- 
tenance, apparently diſcoloured by 
a warm climate, good teen, and 
light brown hair. In her cream, it 
never ſtruck her that the had ſeen 
him before; but fer ſhe awoke, 
and had time for reflection, upon a 
review of all her acquaintance, it 
ſtruck her that the perſon whom 
ſhe \.w in her fleep was Mr. Lauden 
Gordon, The more the reflected, 
the wore ſhe was confirmed in this 
idea; and what ſtruck her particu— 
larly was, that the figure leen in her 
ſleep wore a beautiful ring, iach as 
ſhe had noticed on Mr. Landen Gor— 
don. She had been very reſtleſs for 
ſeveral weeks palt, and had many 
dreams much more remarkable and 
curious, but none that made any im- 
prefiton upon her mind. The cir- 
cumſtances of this dream, however, 
were conitantly before her eyes, and 
ſhe could not banith it from her 
thoughts. With a view, therefore, 
to relieve her anxiety, ſhe ſent an 
account of it to Mr. Lauden Gor- 
don, requeſting a ſolution. It de- 
ſcribed the man, who appcared to 
her as quite naked, and that he forc- 
ed her into a bed with yellow da. 
maſk curtains of an old flower pat- 
tern, and a painting upon the teſter, 
repreſenting © Adam and Eve in Pa— 
radiſe.“ There were ſome other 


particulars, which we do not think 
fit to mention, and probably induce! 
the lady to decline giving an aC- 
count of the dream to the magiſ. 
trates. 
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HE Ghoſt in St. James's Park, 

we underitand, originated in an 
application of the Phantafm: agoria, 
by two unjucky Weſtminſter ſc ho- 
lars, who having got pofloſſion of an 
empty houſe on the fide of the Bird. 
cage walk, were enabled 
the appearance which fo 
farmed the ſentinels on Quty in thi! 
immediate vicinity of the ſpot, and 
has given ſuch an extraordinary ſub. 
zect to the curioſity of the public 

In the Roman fenate, when Catt-. 
line's conſpiracy (in which Julius 
Caſurwasſfufpected tobeconcerned \ 
was the (ubject of debate, Cefar rec. 
ceived a note In a very private man- 
ner; not ſo ſecretly, however, but 
that Cato obſerved it, and intifted 
npon its ing, thinking it 
might poſſibly throw ſome ght up. 
on the conſnirac „ ſo as to implicate 
Ceſar. Ceſar with ſome hetitation 
conſented. "The letter Pro ved to be 
an amorous epiſtle from Servilta, 
Cato's ſiſter, to Cſar, the conqueror 
equally ot men and of women. 

A very good harpfichord- player 
happened to be with ſome other 
company ata lady's houſe in the coun- 
try, where he was not known to be 
a muſician, The lady had a piano. 
forte upon which ſhe played, wretch- 
edly indeed, but with great confi— 
dence. The gentleman, as TRY AC. 
cident, put his fingers on the keys 
and the lady imn ediagely f ſaig, 
dare ſay, fir, you play.”—* No, 
ma'am,” replied he, “ not at all 

very little indee d—never before com- 
ch any.“ The lady whiſpered him in 
the car, “ You need not be aſhamed 
to play, fir; for, | allure you, no. 
body here. knows any thing about 
the matter but you ,.“ Down 
lits my mulician; and begins by run» 
ning up and down the keys with 
moſt wondertul rapidity, exhibiting 
tome ſuch flouriſhes as nv: ay be ſeen 
in Shield's Introduction to Harmony, 
p. 112, 113. In ſhort, he kept on 
playing ten or fliteen minutes, to the 
idmiration of the company, and the 
diſmay ot the lady of the houſe, who 
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place ina yillage near Lewes, in Sul 
fex:—An induſtrious farmer, who 
had one morning riſen before his ac- 
cuſtomed time to accompany one 01 
his ſervants on a journey with his 
was met on the road by the 
conſtable of the hundred, who, in 
confidence, told him that he had 
r to execute on a young man 
inhis ſervice, charged with baſtardy, 
and requet ſted his alliſtance in the ex- 
ecution of rhat duty, which the far. 
mer readily promifed; and having 
committed the care of the team to 
his ſervant, returned with the con— 
table to his nouſe, where they ar- 
rived betore the tamily was ſtirring, 
and inſtantly procecded to the man's 
chamber, where no doubt was ente 
tained of taking him in his bed; ada 
this his miſtreſs prevented, by hav = 
ing, in her huſovand's abſence, ad- 
mitted him to her own be d, where 
the poor coruuted farmer by his un- 
expected return, had tlie mortifica- 
tion to find him. 

J countryman was flopped by - 
revenue-officer at Burfledon, where 
he took from him two cafks of ſpirits 
* hich ne ſuſpected had been {mug - 


gled. After the officer had carrica 
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the liquor from Burſledon to Titch- 
ſreld, a diſtance of three miles, the 
man ſuddenly ſtopped at a houſe, 
ſaying—* t is to be left there.“ The 
officer replied, “ No bas [ have ſeiz— 
dit, it muſt go to the Exciſe- office,“ 
and immediately proceeded with the 
caſk, Not ſo fait, maſter,” cried 
the countryman; © I have a little 
bit of paper here, which, if you will 
take the time and trouble of reading, 
vou will find it is to be left at this 
houſe.” The officer, having read 
the paper, exclaimed, “ Why, you 
raſcal, this is a permit; why did you 
not ſhew it me before ??? «© Becauſe,” 
ſaid he, „if I had, you would not 
have been ſo kind as to have carried 
the liquor for me.” 

An oflicer of exciſe went to a malt. 
houſe, in ſearch of malt which he 
{tuſpected was ſecreted in the upper 
part of a building, The maltiter, 
having a few hours previous notice, 
provided himſelf with a wine-pipe, 
filled it with water, and fixed it un- 
der a trap door. He then ordered 
His ſervant (who was below), when 
he heard a certain ſignal, to pull out 
the peg and let the door fall. The 
exciſe-officer arrived ſoon after the 
preparations were made, was con— 
ducted up ſtairs, and as he was pall- 
ing over the trap-door, it unfortu— 
nately gave way, and the officer was 
completely immerſed, the maltſter 
pouring quantities of malt duſt up- 
on his head whenever he appeared 
above water. At length he was 
{uttered to retire, in a moſt piteous 
plight, and on his way bome was 
greeted by the populace with loud 
huzzas! 

It was at Inverary a diſappointed 
traveller, who had been contined to 
his inn three or four days by the wet, 
peeviſhiy exclaimed at his depar— 
ture, “ What, does it rain here al. 
ways?“ « Hoot na,” anſwered the 
iandlord, with great ſimplicity, 
© it ſnaws whiles,”? 


Various opinions have at different 
times prevailed, reſpecting the time 
and weather when Bonaparte will 
actually invade us. To theſe we 
ſhall add that of an American correſ- 
pondent, He ſays, that the impor- 
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tant event will take place, when it is 
ſo windy as to blow the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron from the French coaſt, and yet 
ſo calm as toenable French gunboats 
to row acroſs the channel; when it 
is ſo lit that Frenchmen ſhall ſee 
their way, and yet ſo dark as to pre. 
vent Engliſhmen from fecing them! 

Every hour, for the laſt fix months, 
England has been amuſed with aC- 
counts of © the French being quite 
ready.” It may now be aſked -er 
wiat? A gentleman who lately left 
France ſolves this doubt, by telling 
us the French are in the Rate they 
mention: The merchants are all 
ready—to break, The peaſants are 
ready—to „e, The ſailors are 
quite ready—-to /cave their ſhips. The 
army are nearly ready-—to mutiny ; 
and the deſperate Chief Conſul, 
after all his threats, is ready—to find 
an excuſe for ſlaying at home. | 

Since Bonaparte's acceilion to pow- 
er, the entrance of the palace of the 
Thuilleries has been ornamentedwath 
the old French emblem the cock ; 
and with the famous Venetian horſes 
brought from the palace of St. Mark, 
It is wondertul that a man ſhould 
thus exhibit, on the ſame ſpot, 
the ſigns of his roguery and of his 
puniſhment—Stolen Goods and the— 
GALLUS, 

A French writer obſerves, that the 
immortal Napoleon has trodden the 
highway to fame. We admit it, but 
it has been as a hzghway robber. Per- 
haps there are ſome of his admirers 
who think he is hardly yet fo exalted 
as he deſerves. 

The Firſt Conſul, in the abundances 
of his goodneſs towards this country, 
talks, among lt other projects, of or- 
ganizing a proviftonal conſtitution for 
England, after its conqueſt. Join 
Bull is infinitely obliged by his good 
intentions; but, poſſeſſing a found 
conſtitution and plenty of provi/tons 
already, he has no delire for that ſort 
of proviſional conſlitution, which the 
hungry hoſts of Bonaparte at preſent 
ſo keenly poſſeſs, and deſire to exer- 
ciſe upon Britiſſ plenty, 

If we may judge of the wiſhes of 
the people of Paris, from the ſarcafms 
which are propagated there relative 
to Bonaparte, his death may be con. 
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ſidered as an event which they de- 
voutly wiſh. The following calem- 
bourg is now in circulation in that 
city - Moreau Conſul, ( Mort au Conſul. ) 

The French, after ſkimming the 
er:am of Italy and Switzerland, and 
plundering the Dutch of cheefe, now 
refuſe to let the Hanoverians /avz 
therr bacon ; for they have put even 
the wiid hogs of their foreſt into re- 
quiſition. Indeed there is ſome po- 
licy in the French prohibition of the 
Hanoverians hunting the w2/d boar, 
They would be tempted to turn 
their arms againſt other tribes of fe- 
rocious beings—the tigers who have 
lately infeſted them. 

A newſpaper wit calls the arrival 
of the Hanoverian horſes, a ftable rein- 
forcement. Surely this wag's wit 
was at the rack for a pun! 

The country girls along the eaſt- 
ern coaſts of Scotland have declared 
their ſentiments, una voce, upon the 
threatened invaſion from the Dutch 

orts, and they fear not the reſult, 
Cad confhdent of the ſuperior me- 
Tit of a Leith or Berwick /mack to a 
Dutch bu/s. 

A few days ago a Quaker, being 
brought before a Juttice of the Peace 
at Nuddersfield, on account of ſome 
religious ſcruple, the magiſtrate, 
with a voice above its utual tone, 
cricd, Well, I underſtand thou art a 
Quaker.” I am,” replied the 
Friend, “ and what haſt thou to ſay 
againſt that??“ The Juſtice, forget. 
ting the extenſive meaning of the 
word all, obſerved, © ] have only 
to ſay that if a men were Quakers, 
Bonaparte might come and ſlaughter 
as ſoon as he pleaſed.” “ Nay,” an- 
ſwered the man of peace, „thou 
art miſtaken, friend; for if a men 
were Quakers, then would Bona- 
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GYPT having thus groaned un- 

der the ſway of tyrannical pow- 

er, for the ſpace of one hundred and 
tix years, was next governed by My- 
cerinus, the fon of Cheops, who, be. 
ing of a merciful diſpoſition, and ab- 
Horring the impiety of his deceaſed 
relatives, opened the temples, re- 
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parte be one alſo; and, if he were, 
I am ſure he would kill no man.” 

Should Prufta be raiſed to the Im- 
perial dignity, it is remarked, that 
the Houſe of Auſtria will certainly be- 
come Proteſtants, many of the petty 
ſtates Quakers, and not a few will 
profeſs to be Independents. 

Mr. Lock, it has been ſaid, will be 
appointed to the conſulſhip in Egypt: 
a gentleman, certainly, admirably 


fitted for a place which has been call. 


ed the key of India. 

Some wiſcacres naturally concluds 
that Spain intends going to war, be- 
cauſe the Prince of Peace no longer di- 
rects the government of that country, 

Lord Caſtlereagh, an Iriſh mem- 
ber, conſidered it fair to reckon the 
fea-fencibles as a part of our land- 


forces. Dec. 9. 


The American miniſter, being 
aſked by a young lady, at the Lord 


_ Mayor's ball, which of the United 


States he liked beſt, gallantly an- 
ſwered, matrimony. 

It has been plcafantly obſerved, 
that the extra conſtables ought to in- 
ſiſt upon taking precedence of the 
volunteers, becauſe they are . 


officers, 


An actor of great celebrity, who 
has no averſion to“ tipſey revelry,” 
lately quarrelled with a ſupper-party 
of bon vivants at Mancheſter; after a 
ſcuffle, in which he broke a pane of 
the window that opened into the 
ſtreet, they forced him to make a 
precipitate exit. Shortly after he 
popped his head in at the broken 
pane and exclaimed—*< Gentlemen, 
1 /ce through my error, and humbly 
claim your uſual indulgence.” A 
laugh enſued, and the performer 
was reſtored to the honours of the 
ſitting, 
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ſtored the ſacrifices, encouraged his 
people to follow their reſpective 
avocations with avidity, and cheer. 
fully redreſſed the injured, to the 
beſt of his ability. This conduct 
might naturally have been ſuppol- 
ed to have drawn down bleſſings up- 
on his perſon and family; but, on 

5 the 
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the contrary, his lovely daughter 
was torn from his arms by death, 
and the oracle at Butus pronounced 
that his own life ſhould continue 
but ſix years more. In conſequence 
of this prediction the King ſent to 
remonſtrate with the oracle, alleg- 
ing that his father and uncle, who 
were monſters of impiety, had been 
bleſſed with length cot days; while 
he, who had reverenced the gods, 
and acted with juſtice and huma- 
nity towards his ſubjects, was re- 
quited with ſo ſevere a ſentence. 
To this expoſtulation the oracle re- 
plied, that Cheops and Cephrenes 
were acquainted with the decree of 
fate which had doomed the Egyp- 
tians to one hundred and fifty years 
of ſevere miſery, and had acted con- 
formable thereto; but, as the pre- 
ſent reign had interrupted the courſe 
of the deſtined affliction, it muſt 
therefore be ſuddenly terminated. 
Mycerinus, finding his doom irre— 
vocable, reſolved to make the moſt 
of his alloted time, and ordering a 
Iplendid illumination to be prepared 
every night, ſo that he devoted the 
whole of his time to feaſting and re- 
velry, thenceforward making no dit. 
tinction between day and night. He 
is alſo faid to have erected a pyras 
mid, which, from the baſis to the 
middle, was of Ethiopian ſtone, in- 
ſcribed on the northern front with 
the name of the royal founder. x 

Though we are unable to fix with 
accuracy the time of his ſucceſſion, 
we ſhall proceed to notice Gnephac- 
tus, a King renowned for his tempe— 
rance, and for the execration he de- 
nounced againſt Menes, who firſt in- 
troduced exceſs and luxury among 
the Egyptians, This execration re- 
ſulted from the ſalutary repoſe 
which Gnephactus enjoyed, after a 
day of fatigue and ſlender diet, in 
the midſt of a barren deſert; and by 
conſent of the prieſts, it was en- 
graved upon a pillar in the temple 
of Thebes. 

Boccoris, the ſon of this abſtemi— 
ous prince, was ſ{urnamed the Wife, 
on account of his great prudence and 
Knowledge; though his perſonal ap- 
pearance is ſaid to have been ignoble. 
He is called the fourth Egyptian law- 
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giver; and his excellent deciſions 
were retained for ſeveral ages after 
his death. The luſtre of his quali- 
ties was, however, tarniſhed by his 
inordinate love of money; and he 
drew a general odium upon himſelf; 
by letting in a wild bull to the ſa. 
cred animal called Mnevis, though 
the latter obtained a complete vice 
tory over his antagoniſt, Previous 
to this event, Bocchoris was highly 
vencrated by his ſubjects, but at laſt 
he was taken captive by Sabbaco 
the Ethiopian, and burnt to death. 

Aſychis, whom ſome authors 
ſuppoſe to have been the ſame with 
Bocchoris, is ſaid to have built 
the eaſtern portico to the temple of 
Vulcan with.peculiar magnificence z 
to have crected a pyramid of brick, 
on which appeared a vaunting in- 
ſcription; and to have an enacted a 
law, whereby a man might borrow 
money on the dead body of his fa. 
ther. The throne was now filled by 
a blind man named Anyſis, who, on 
the invaſion of his kingdom by Sab. 
baco, fled for ſhelter to the fens. 
Sabbaco, who is ſaid to have con- 
demned the unhappy Bocchoris to 
the devouring flames, no ſooner 
found himſelf eſtabliſhed in his new 
dignity, than he laid aſide his cru. 
elty, and became a patron of cle. 
mency and benevolence. He was 
excited to the invaſion of Egypt by 
a dream, which atſured him that he 
ſhould hold that country for the 
ſpace of fifty years. During his 
continuance in Egypt, he exhibited 
the brighteſt proofs of wiſdom 
and piety, and fludied to render 
his power ſerviceable to all his 
ſubjects. At length, however, he 
had a viſion in his ſleep, wherein 
the tutular God of Thebes inform- 
ed him that he could no longer 
retain the Egyption diadem with 
happineſs and lecurity, unleſs he 
mallacred the prieſts as he paſſed 
through them with his guards. In 
conſequence? of this viſion he ſent 
for the prieſts, and reſigning the 
crown, which he had now held for 
the promiſed term of fiity years, he 
returned into Ethiopia, On this 
Anyſis came forth from his hiding- 
place, and re-aſſumed the reins of 
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government, having formed an iſ- 
land during his long abſence com- 
poſed of earth and fand, in the 
midſt of the Nile, for his habita- 
tion. 

Sethon king of Egypt, and prieſt 
of Vulcan, injurioufly diveſted the 
military order of their lands and 
ancient privileges; in conſequence 
of which they thought themſelves 
abſolved from their allegiance, and 
determined not to bear arms under 
his command. In this ſtate of at- 
fairs, Egypt was threatened with an 

invaſion by Sennacherib king of Af. 
ſyria. Sethon, perceiving his dan- 
ger, had now recourſe to the men 
he had treated with ſach injuſtice; 
but finding them obſtinate in their 
determination, he repaired to his 

cod, and in the deepeſt diftreſs im- 

plored aſſiſtance. Whilſt he was in 
the temple he fell into a deep fleep, 
during which he imagined Vulcan 
ſtood before him, exhorting him to 
march againſt the enemy, promiſing 
to crown his efforts with a complete 
victory, Animated by this dream, 
he aſſembled a body of tradeſmen, 
labourers, and artificers, and boldly 
commenced his march towards Pe- 
luſium. The night after his arrival, 
an infinite multitude of field rats en- 
tered the enemies camp, and gnaw- 
ed the quivers, ſhield-ſtraps, and 
bow. ſtrings, to pieces; in Conſe. 
quence of which Sethon purſued 
them with great faughter, and, in 
memory oi the miraculous event, 
erected a ſtatue of ſtone in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, holding a rat in one 
hand, and bearing an inſcription to 
this effect; “ Whoever beholdeth 
me, let him learn to reverence the 
gods.“ Such is the account given 
by Herodotus; but we are inclined 
to ſuppoſe, with M. Rollin, that this 
ſtory is merely an aiteration of that 
which is narrated in the zyth chapter 

| of the ſecond book of Kings. We 
| there read that Sennacherib king of 
the Aſſyrians, Having vanquiſhed all 

| the neighbouring nations, defigned 
to beſicge Hezkiah in Jeruſalem. 
The Jewith miniſters, tor 
their own ſafety, ſent (in oppoſition 

| to the advice ot their prince and the 
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prophet Ifaiah) to the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians for aſſiſtance. "Theſe 
armies united and marched immedi— 
ately to their reliet; but were over- 
thrown in a pitched battle by the 
Aſſyrians, who purſued them inte 
Egypt, and ptundered the country. 
At his return from thence, on the 
very night preceding his intended af. 
ſault of the holy city, he loft 
185,000 men, by the immediate judg- 
ment of God, placed in the hands 
of the deſtroying angel. This was 
the real fact; but, as it was no ways 
honourable to the natives of Egypt, 
they endeavoured to turn it to their 
advantage by corrupting the circum- 
ſtances, and weaving it into the tale 
recited by Herodotus. 

After the death of Sethon, Egypt 
was divided into twelve kingdoms, 
and as many nobles ſeized on the go. 
vernment of the ſtate, Theſe kings 
entered into the ſtriéteſt allociation 
for the public welfare, and built the 
famous labyrinth, in order to per. 
petuate their names to the lateſt 


ages, Their government was for a 
conſiderable time attended with 


peace, and their regulations were 
productive of ſatisfaction and Hhar« 
mony ; till at length, being all af- 
ſembled in the temple of Vulcan, 
Pſammetichus preſented his libation 
in his helmet, the high-prieſt having 
neglected to provide him with #@ 
golden bowl. This occurrence, 
though purely accidental, was obe 
ſerved by the other kings as an inau- 
{p1c10us augury reſpecting their fu. 
ture fortunes, as they immediately 
reco}lected that an oracle had affirm. 
ed, the man who ſhould offer his li- 
bation to Vulcan in a brazen cup, 
ſhould be king of all Egypt. They 
thought it therefore prudent to ſe— 
cure themſelves from his attempts, 
and unanimouſly agreed to baniſh 
him into the fenny parts of the coun. 
try. Pſammetichus withdrew in pur- 
ſuance of his ſentence, but fent to 
the oracle of Latona, to enquire 
by what means he might hope for 
redreſs. The oracle affirmed, in au. 
iwer, that brazen men would ſud. 
denly arije from the fea and avenge 
the teverity of his treatment. This 

declaration 
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declaration Was regar: ded as an ab- 
urdity; but, not Tons after, fome 
Grecians, Carians, and Toniai 18, land- 
ed in brafs-armour, which Pſamme. 
tichus conceiving to be the accom» 
pliſhment of the myſterious predic. 
tion, immediately engaged the ſtran— 
gers by large promiſes t0 ſtay with 
him, and uniting them with fuch 
Egyptians as el ſpouſe -d his cauſe, he 
obtained a deciſive victory over the 
eleven kings, and 3 on the whole 
kingdom for himſelf. Thus was the 
duodecemvirate diſſole ed, after it 
had continued fifteen yeurs. 
Plammetichus, thus poſtefled of 
. throne without a rival, in the 
eur before Chriti ol . F 5 141g to have 
reig ned with as much policy, wiſdom, 
and magnificence, as any of his pre- 
deceſſors. He rewarded his allies to 
the full extent of his promite, Ile 
alſo gave them cert; ain lands on cach 
fide of the Nile, and honoured them 
with the tuition of feveral young 
Egyptians who were Cefirou: $ of learn- 
the Ore ex. langi age. Herodotus in- 
forms us, th. ty he built the ſouthern 
portico to the temple of TAR an, and 
raifed a magnificent edifice for the 
reception of the 8040 Ah The 
partiality expreſſed by ts monarch 
towards the foteioners who placed 
him on the th Tone, was {0 obnoXious 
to the E 128 that two hundred 
thouſand ot them 1g! 1itted his ferviee 
at once, and. removed, in ſpite ot 
every remonſtrance, to the ter: itories 
of Ethiopts. Pfamme >tichus, how- 
ever, contrived to repair this loſs by 
ACCOUNT or THE 
ARK E. BLOCH, a Jewiſh 
1 phy felan eltabliſhed e 
and well known by his Natural Hi 
tory of Fithes, was born at Arfoach, 
an Franconia, of very poor parents. 
His father, who was exceedingly 
devout, ſpent. his whole time in 
reading the Bible and the Talmud; 
while his mother, by ſeiling old 
clothes, and other things of the _ 
kind, gained enough to maintain he 
huſband and children. XI. Bloch, 
at the age of nineteen, could not 
read German, and did not Know a 
Angle word of Latin. He had read 
My a few rabbinical books, and 
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opening his ports to all ſtrangers, in 
oppoſition to the reſerved maxims 
of his predeceſſors, and by entering 
into an advantageous alliance with 
the Athenians and other Greek na- 
tions, After a reign of fifty-four 
years he died, and was buried in the 
temple of Minerva, at Sais. He is 
celebrated for the ſiege he laid to 
Azotus in Syria, which held out 
againſt the w hole power of Egypt 
for twe ntv.nine-years; and he is {aid 


to have been the firſt king who ſent 
er ont to diſcover the ſprings of 
the Nile It was this Feine Alſo, 


who, being Ng anxious to prove whether 
the Egyptians were in reality the moſt 
ancient nation upon earth, cauſed two 
children born of poor parents to be 
brought up in a hovel, under the 
Care of a ff <pherd, who was to non. 
riſh them with goats milk, and to 
ſeclude the: n carefully from every 
other human being, that they might 
never hay e au opportunity of hear- 
ing an articulate found. At the end 
Oz two years, as the ſhepherd was 
one day entering the hut to feed theſe 
children, they both extended their 
little hands towards him, crying out 
at the ſame time 4eckos, beckos, They 
were immediately taken to court „that 

e king might hear them ſpeak; and 
after much enqui ry it was found 
that the Phrygrians called bread by 
the name of beckos, The Egyptians 
were therefore obliged to reſign the 
honour. of a. 1iquity, or at leaſt of 
priority, to the Phrygians. 

LZ be continued.) 


BLOCH. 
{poke a kind of Franconian gibberiſh 
mixed with the Judaic jargon, A 
Jewiln ſurgeon, ſettled at Hamburgh, 
ti WING taken him into his houſe to 
inſtruct his children „ he learned good 
aer by hearing the gazettes read, 
and afterwards by ſtudying the lan- 
guage. He lived ſo ec conomically, 
that he ſaved fror n his ſcanty ſalary 
as much as enabled him to pay for 
inſtruction in the Latin, which he 
was taught by a tudent as Poor as 
himſelf. He acquired, at the ſame 
time, ſome knowledge of ſurgery ; 


and as he had relations at Berlin, 
ed to that city to ſtudy 
anatomy. 


he repair 
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anatomy. Having ſurmounted va- 
rious difficulties, and got himſelf 
admitted as Doctor in the Univerſity 
of Frankfort, he returned to Berlin, 
and made himſelf known to M. Mar- 
tini, by whoſe means he was elected 
a member of the Society of the 
Friends of Nature. 

M. Bloch, in order that he might 
promote the objects of that inſtitu- 
tion, undertook a natural hiſtory of 
the Muræna, a fiſh caught only in 
the lakes of Pomerania. He began 
to form a cabinet of natural hiſtory ; 
and having made a conliderable col. 
lection of aquatic animals from all 
parts of the globe, he reſolved to 
write a natural hiſtory of fiſhes. He 
cauſed drawings to be made and en- 
gravings to be executed from them 
with great correctneſs, By a fortu- 
nate accident he procured the ori— 
Final manuſcripts of Father Plumier, 
at the ſale of one of thoſe Frenchmen 
who came to Brandenbourg at the 
time when Frederic II. eſtabliſhed 
the adminiſtration of exciſe. Father 
Plumier, of the order of the Minims, 
Had made tliree voyages to America, 
and always brought back many inte- 
reſting objects. Though he publiſh- 
ed nothing but on botany, if we ex- 
cept the art of turning, it is well 
known that he wrote a great deal on 
birds and fiſhes; but no one could 
tell what had become of theſe manuſ— 
cripts: and it is ſtill unknown in 
what manner they came into the 
Hands of the above Frenchman, trom 
wliom they paſſed into thoſe of M. 
Bloch, - 

This naturaliſt firſt publiſhed, in 
German, four numbers of an Eco. 
nomical Natural Hiſtory of Fithes, 
particularly thoſe in the States 
of Pruſſia, with figures from or1- 
ginal drawings: Berlin, 1781 and 
1782; large quarto, In the tollow. 
ing years he gave an Economical 
Natural Hiſtory of the Fiſhes of Ger— 
many, in three volumes, conhifling 
of 108 plates, and in which the three 
numbers above mentioned were in— 
ſerted, He publiſhed afterwards, in 
nine volumes, the Natural Hiſtory 
oi Foreign Fiſhes; ſo that his whole 
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work, conſiſting of twelve volumes, 
contains 432 Na The laſt ap- 
peared in 1795. He cauſed alſo 
to be made, at his own expence, by 
C. Laveaux, then at Berlin, a French 
tranſlation of his work, which he 
publiſhed under the title of Hiſtoire 
generale et particuliere des Poiſſons, Ber- 
in 1785—1788; ſix volumes folio, 
The other 6 vo- 
lumes, or parts, appeared in 1797. 

It may be readily conceived that 
the expence of ſuch a work muſt 
have been conſiderable; unfortu- 
nately the number of the ſubſcribers 
and purchaſers was not ſufficient to 
defray it. M. Bloch had the mis- 
fortune alſo to loſe his only fon, al. 
ready diſtinguiſhed by his talents, 
who died at Paris in 1787, when on - 
a tour to France and England to pro- 
cure ſubſcribers to the French edi- 
tion of his father's Hiſtory of Fiſhes. 
This loſs plunged M. Bloch, alrea- 
dy oppreſſed with labour and ex- 
pence, into the deepeſt affliction. 
He however ſtill continued to emi. 
ploy himſelf on his Hiſtory of Fiſhes, 
and, having concluded it, undertook 
a journey to Paris, This diligent 
naturaliſt, who has rendered great 
ſervice to ichthyology, died at Carlf. 
bad, in Bohemia, on the Gth of Au— 
ouſt, 1799. 

Beſides the above voluminous 
works, M. Bloch publiſhed a great 
many memoirs on Natural Hiſtory ig 
the Tranſactions of different Socic- 
ties. His Dillertation. on the Mu— 
rena, publiſhed in the Memoirs of 
the Friends of Nature at Berlin, has 
been mentioned already. In the fame 
work he publithed allo the following: 
—Obtfervations on the regular D2- 
preſſions in Vitriforin-Stones; on the 
Worms in the Inteitines and Lung: 
of Birds; an Eflay towards the Na- 
tural Hiitory of the Worms which 
live in other Animals; on Worms ot 
the Bladder; Deſcription of tlie 
Buſtard and ſome kinds of Birds 
found in Marſhes; on the Oil ot 


Herrings; on the vulgar Opinion 
that the Organ of Gener:tion in the 
Ray and Shark is double; on the 

Myxina glutinoja Linn, &c. 
* 0 — 1 * 
PORT RAL“! 
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PORTRAIT or MONTESOQUIEU, DRAWN By HIMSELF. 


HAVE rarely experienced either 

chagrin, or liſtleſſneſs. The tem- 
per of my mind is ſo happily tramed, 
that all objects ſtrike me with ſuffi- 
cient force to excite pleaſure, but 
not with ſufficient force to excite 
pain, I poſſeſs ambition enough to 
intereſt myſelf in the aftairs ot this 
life, but none to be diſguited wich 
the ſituation wherein nature has pla- 
ced me, In my youth, I was very 
fortunate in my attachments to wo» 
men, who, I believed, loved me; 
when I no longer believed fo, I dil- 
engaged myſelf immediately from 
them. Study has been the ſovereign 
remedy againſt all the diſquietudesot 
my lite, having never experienced 
any anxiety, which an hour's reading 
did not diſpel. awake in the morn- 
ing, with the ſecret joy at the ſight 
of day, I view the light with exſtacy, 
and during the remainder of the day 
Jam happy. I paſs the night with- 
out waking, and when retired to reſt, 
2 ſort of languor keeps me from re- 
flection. I am almoſt as well pleaſed 
with fools as with men of ſenſe, tor 
there are few men fo tireſome as not 
to amuſe me, and very often there is 
nothing ſo entertaining as a filly tel- 
low. I do not dillike ro divert my- 
felt internally with other men, re- 
ſerving to them the right in their 
turn of taking me tor what they 
pleaſe. I have always had a puerile 
tear of the generality of great men; 
but when I have known them, there 
have been ſcarcely any bounds to 
my contempt of them. I have loved 
ſufficiently to ſay pleaſantries to the 
women, and to do them tavours 
which coſt ſo little. I had naturally 
a love for the good and honour of 
my country, but little for what 1s 
Called glory ; and have always telt a 
ſecret delight when any regulation 
had been enacted, which had a ten- 
dency to promote the public wel- 
fare, When | travelled into foreign 
parts, I felt the ſame attachment to 
them as to my own country. I took 
« lively intereſt in their welfare, and 
wiſhed they had been in a more proſ- 
z us ſtate, I have thought that 


I diſcovered talents in men, whe 
are reported to poſſeſs none. I lov. 
ed my family well enough, to do 
whatever was beneficial to it in mat. 
ters of conſequence ; but I have not 
thought it worth my while to attend 
to trivial details. When angry, 
whichrarely happens, I ſhow it with- 
out reſerve. 1 have always enter. 
tained a bad opinion of myſelt, from 
the circumſtance, that there are very 
few fituations in the ſtate, for which 
I am fitted; and in reſpect to my 
duties as a preſident, though I have 
a very upright heart, and ſufficiently 
comprehend the queſtions themſel- 
ves, yet | underſtand nothing at all of 
the proceſs ofalawſuit,notwithſtand. 
ing my application to the ſubject. — 
But what moſt diſguſted me, was the 
conſideration that a ſet of ignorant 
wretches poſſeſſed this talent, which 
I could not acquire. My conſtitu— 
tion is ſuch, that, upon all ſubjects, 
a little abſtruſe, I am obliged to col- 
lect myſelf, without which, my ideas 
become confuſed ; and if I perceive 
that I am attended to, the whole 
ſubject ſeems to vaniſh betore me; 
ſeveral traces of it ruſh at once upon 
my mind, whence it follows that 1 
am unable to revive any diſtinct idea. 
In rational converſations, where the 
ſubjects are thort and conciſe, I ſuc- 
ceed tolerably well. I have never 
ſeen a tear fall without being ſenfi- 
bly affected. I am paſſionately fond 
of friendſhip. I readily forgive, be- 
cauſe I am not vindictive. When 
any one withes to bereconciled to me, 
I have felt my vanity flattered, and 
have no longer conlidered as an ene. 
my, the man who has done me the 
favour of giving me a good opinion 
of nytelf. On my eſtate, among my 
vallals, I have never ſuffered my 
temper to be ruffled by tale-bearers. 
When they have complained to me, 
© If you know what has been ſaid 2?” 
I always anſwered, „I will not 
know it!” If their intended report 
were falſe, I would not run the riſk 
of believing it; it true, I would not 
take the trouble of hating. I was in 
love at thirty-five years of age, It 
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is as impoſſible for me to pay a vit 
with an intereſted motive, as for me 


to ſtand on the air. When I min. 
gled with the world, I enjoyed it 
as if I conld never endure retire. 
ment; when on my eſtate, I thought 
no more of the world, I believe 1 
am the only man who have publiſhed 
books, without being anxious of ob- 
taining the reputation of a wit, TI 
never Wiſhed to appear fo in com- 
pany, though I am talkative enough 
among thoſe with whom I live. It 
Has been my misfortune to be too of- 
ecn diſguſted with thoſe, from whom 
I expected good will, I have pre- 
ſerved all my friends, with thc ex. 
ception of one. I live with my chil. 
dren on the footing of friends. Bafh. 
fulnefs has been the bane of my life; 
it ſeems to extinguiſh my ſenſes, to 
tie up my tongue, to throw a cloud 
over my ideas, and to derange my 
expreflions. I was leſs ſubject to 
theſe mortifications betore fenfible 
men than before fools, becauſe the 
hope of being liftened to by the for- 
mer, encouraged me. On ſome oc- 
caſions, however, my mind has made 
an entraordinary effort. Being at 
Luxembourg, in the hall where the 
empcror dined, Prince Ku{ki ſaid to 
me, © You, Sir, who come from 
France, are greatly aſtoniſhed to ſce 
the emperor ſo poorly lodged.”'— 
„ Sir,” I replied, «© 1 am not ſorry 
to be in a country, where the ſub- 
jects are better accomodated than 
their maſter.'* I dined, when I was 
in England, at the Duke of Rich. 
mond's. La Boine, who was a ſtupid 
fellow, though our envoy to Eng. 
land, inſiſted that England was 
nearly as large as the province of 
Guienne. I ſoon ſilenced my gentle- 
man. In the evening, the queen 
ſaid to me, I know you have ta- 
ken our part againſt your country- 
man, M. de la Boine.“ “ Madam,” 
ſaid I, “I cannot imagine, that the 
country over which you reign, 1s 
not a great one.” I am a good lub- 
ject, and ſhould have been the ſame, 
in whatever country l had been born, 
becauſe I have been always fatisfied 


with my condition and jortiine, have 
never been aſhamed of them, no: 
envied thoſe of other men; becaute 
I love. without fearing the govern. 
ment under which I was bred, and 
wifh for no other favour than the 
ineſtimabic advantage of ſharing ir 
its bleſlings, in common with the ret 
of my countrymen; and 1 thank hea- 
ven that having given me mediocrity 
in all things, it has been pleaſed ro 
endue my mind with a fpirit of md. 
deration. It { may be permitted to 
predict the fate of my work, (The 
Spirit of Laws,) it will de more ap- 
proved of than read; ſuch itadies 
allord pleaſure, but never amuſe 
ment. 1 intended to have enlarged 
ſeveral portions of it, and to have 
rendered it more profound; but f 
am no longer able to accompliſh my 
wiſh, 


* 


Reading has impaired my 
fight, and it ſeems to me that the 
little light which remains with me, 
is only the eve of that day, whereon 
my eyes will cloſe for ever, If I had 
ever known of any thing that wonld 
have been uſefui to myfelf, but in. 
jurious to my family, 1 ſhould have 
rejected it with all my foul; if I had 
known of any thing advantageous to 
my family, but diſadvantageous to 
my country I ſhould have #riven to 
forget it: if I had Known of any 
thing ferviceable to my country, but 
injurious to Europe and mankind, 1 
ſhould have conſidered it as a crime. 
I wiſh to have unaffected manners, to 
receive as few favours as poſſible, 
and to do as many as are in my power. 
If the immortality of the ſoul ea de. 
luſion, I ſhould be forry not to be. 
lieve in it; for I confeſs I am not ſo 
humble as the atheift. I know not 
how thy think, but for mytelt, I will 
not compromiſe the idea of my im- 
mortality againit that of the enjoy- 
ments of a day. I am delighted in 
believing that I am immortal as G04 
himſelf; and independently of re- 
velation, metaphyſical ideas atiord 
me a very ſtrong hope of everiaiting, 
happineſs, a hope which I will ne- 
Ver renounce, 


POETRY, 
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FUEL KY. 
ODE For THE NEW YEAR ;"- 1, 
By H. J. PVE, Esꝗq: Poet Lau- 
HEN, at the de ſpot's dreaderrm mand 
Bridg'd He ict 
From ſervi! Afia's Hen! deu ltrand 
To Grecia's and bre>doin's fhorc— 
While hoſtile fleets tccrile {worry 
With threatening var tht Iootan deep, 
Clear Dirce's bendiny re: ds among 
The Theban {wan no longer lung 
No more by Iſthmus wave-worn glade 
Or Nemea's rocks, or DclIphi's { 
Or Pila's oliwe-ronmed groove, 
The temple of Olymnian Jove, 
The Muſes twin'd the ſacred bough, 
To crown th” athletic vittor's brow, 
Till on the rough ZEgean main, 
Till on Platea's trophied plain, 
Was cruſh'd the Perhantyram's boaſt, 
O'cerwhelm'd nis fleet, O'erthrown his not, 
Then the bold Theban ſeiz'd again thr | re, 
And ſtruck the chords with renovated lire : 
* On human lite's deluſive ſtate, 
Tho* woes unſcen, uncertain, wait, 
Heal'd in the gen'rous breaſt is every pain, 
With undimimſh'd force it Freedom's 1 ichts 
remain.“ 


Nut fo the Britiſh muſe - Tho?! rude 
Her voice to Gg ia's tuugfal choir, 
By dre:d, by deuget unſubdu'd. 
Dauntt-!s he 
S WIN .nA* awtul thunder roars: 
When round ti! 
The 
Aud 
And. Mark! 
White or 
Who threat dei 
% Go 10 
claim, 
Than 
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Wakes Le TYIIC WICC ? 


1 : 1 
5 v0 MY htun play, 
1mprrial vage proudly foars, 
ther daring 
with anim=ting note 
wveierate hoſt 

4 | 
ct on tothis envied coaſt: 
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„ My 1-25—as nobler rights ye 


ever fann'd the Grecian 

So lat your breafts a fi-rcer argor feel, 

Led by vour patriot King, to guard your 
contury's weal.“ 

Her voice is heatd from wood, from vale 
trom down, 

Thethatch-rool'd village, and the buſy town, 

Eager th indignant country Wa ing, 

Aud pours a people clad in arms, 

Numerous as thoſe whom Xerxes led 

To croſh devoted Freedom's tiead ; 

Firm as ihe band tor Freedom's cauſe who 
ſtood, 

And ſtain'd Thermophylæ h Syartan 
blood; 

Hear o'er their heads the exulting goddeſs 
ling : 
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cheir warrior 
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are my favorite ſons. and mine 
Kin 4* 

8 o % * * * 9 „ 

Thro' Albion's piains chile wide and tar 
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nile from he om, lie trage, 

From 1 
lar 

Al! ranks to martial impulſe yield, 

And vraly the {pear, and brave the field, 

Do weeds ou plains uncultur'd hide? 

Does drooping Commerce quit the tide ? 

Do langutd Art and Ind ry 


ne flail, 


avour's pluuch, from Commerce 
2 


Their ub ful cares no longer piy ? 


Never did Avriculture's tot! 

With rich-r harveſts clothe the foil: 

Ne'er were our barks more amply fraught, 

Nc'er were with happier {kill our ores our 
{I:eces wrou zut. 


While the proud foc, to {well invaſion's 
hoſt, 

His bl-eding country's countleſs millions | 
draius, Y 

Aid Gallia mourns thro' her embattled 
Coalt, 

Unpeopled cities, and nnlabour'd plains, 

To puard and to avenge this favor'd land. 

Tho' gleams the ſword in every Briton's 
hand, 

Still o'er our fields waves Concord's lilken 
wing, | 

Sill the Arts flouriſh. and the Muſs ting; 

While moral Truth, and Faith's celeſtial ray, 

Adorn, Name, and blets, 4 GzorGk's 
profpcrous e ay. 


ThE SEAMAN*'s PROGRESS, 
1 ſignal ziv'n, we ſeek the main, 


Where tempeits rage and billows 
TOUT 3 


7 1 33 
Nor know we 


14218 
Shall anche on var native ſhore, 
Yet, as thro? ſurging waves we ſail, 
And diſta 
Hope 


1 


1 


in iſles and has explore, 
WIWIDCTS chat 


wa | ( 


Wer 15 tt! 


thunders all amain; 
Ala hee arms hone PNgCUNCE pour; 
We Brit!th {ati I'S will HAINGINA 


0716 tuture vale 
us to ou native ſhore, 


The hñonour et our native ſhore; 


I 1 WY : iP 
Ana mould Wen Yo. " 
yy 1 1 5 3 
Ihe Ratti will OUN lots d. plore, 
* 
* . * 1 . * * . 
And tears will ming! 


* 
* 2 1 cr. * A 
* \ grave 3 


With che Wave 
That breaks upon our native Gore, 
But after mam a battle Oil, 
Vhen danagt's paſt and toil is o'er, 
How Teal en 1055 01 Out * done, 
To anchor on our native ſhore. 
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AFFAins of St, Do 

From Rear-admiral Sir John Tho 
Duckworth, K. B. Co eat rg in 
Chief on the ſamaica Station, to Hir 
E N Net (an, Bart. dated ou. (card 
his Mai y's $!00þ Shark, Port A. oyal, 

amaica, Dec. 18, 1803. 

IR, Having in my letter No. 3, 
by this conveyance, itated to 
you, for the information of my lords 
commiſhoners of the admiralty, that 
General Rechambeau had made 
propoſals for capitu! ting, Which, 
though inadmiliible, I thought ſoon 
muſt lead to others more reatonaiie 
the event has juſtified my opinion; 
but I am ſorry to ſay that ofacer, 
whoſe actions are too extraordinary 
to account for, had, on the 19th ul- 
timo, (previous to his propoſals to 

Captain Loring, through the Gen 
ral-of-brigade Boye, and Commo- 
Gore Barre), actually entered into a 
capitulation with the black Gen. Bel- 
ſalines, to deliver up the Cape to him, 
with all the ordnance, ammunition, 
and ſtores, on the zoth; I conclude, 
flattering himſelt that the tremend— 
ous weather which our {quadron was 
then and had been experiencing for 
three weeks, would offer an opening 
for eſcape, but the perſeverance aud 
watchfulneſs thereof prectuded him 
from even attempting it. On the 
zoth, the colours of the Blacks were 
diſplayed at the forts, which induc- 
ed Captain Loring to diſpatch Cap. 
tan Bligh, to know General Deila- 
line's ſentiments rejpectiing General 
Rochambean and his troops; when, 
on his entering the harbour he 
met Commodore Þ ,arrc, who prefied 
him in ſtrong terms to go on-board 
the Surveillante, and enter into 
ſome capitulation, which would put 
them under our protection, and pre- 
vent the Blacks from finking them 
with red-hot ſhot, as they had 
threatened, and were preparing to 
do, which Captain Bligh complicd 
with, when they haſtily brought 
him a few articles they had drawn 
up, which he (after objecting to 
ſome particular parts, that they 
agreed ſhould be altered to carry 
his interpretation on their arrival 
at Jamaica) ſigned, and haſtened to 
acquaint General Dellalines, that all 
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the ſhips and veſſels in port had ſur- 
rendered to his majeſty's arms, and 
with great difficulty he obtained the 
promiſe to deſiſt from firing, till a 
wind offered for Carrying them out 
(1t then blowing hard auirectly into 
the harba ur): this promiſe he at 
length obtained, and the | inflant 
the land breeze enabled them to ſail 
out under French colours, which, 
upon a ſhot being fired athwart 
them, the veſtels of wor fired then 
broadſides, and hauled down their 
colours, except the Clorinde, a large 
frigate of thirty-eight guns, u ho 
unlue kily took the ground abatt, and 
was forced to throw molt of her guns 
overboard, and knocked her rudder 
off, whenthers was great apprehen- 


ſion for her lafety ; and Jam informed 


by the Captains ot the {quadron, 


that we'muſt attribute the ſaving her 
(apparently n without further da- 
Wage tothe uncommon excrtions and 
proteſtion 4 abilities of acting-lieu- 
tenant Willoughby, with the boats 
ot the Hercule, who, I truſt, will 
be honoured with their lord ſhips? 

rot 2Ction, 
aptain Loring, after ſeeing the 
ora ty of the prizes taken poſſeſ- 
lion of, left the Theſeus and Her- 
cule to fix a temporary rudder to 
the frigate, and bring the remain— 
der with them, bearing away for the 
Mole, and on the 2d ſummoned the 
General-of-bvrigade Noailles, who 
commanded there, to capitulate ; 
this he declined doing, afſerting that 
he had provitons for tive months, 
The numerous and crowded itate of 
the priſoners on-board all the prizes, 
and their being without proviſions, 
making it necellary for Captain Lor- 
ing to proceed to Jamaica, he arriv. 
ed here the 5ih with the Elephant 
and Blanche, alſo the Surveillante 
and Vertu thirty-cight gun irigates, 
and Various othcr prizes, Icaving the 
Pi ique to blockade the Mole, who 
anchored in this port the 8th, and 
acquainted ie that General Noailles 
had evacuated the night he refuſed 
to capitulate, bringing in with her 
hve out of the fix veliels in which 
the garriſon had embarked, a brig 
with the general on- band only 
elcaping. TI ſend a veſſel of war to 
England, 
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England, with General Rocham— 
beau ind thoſe officers who are faid 
to have participa ned in his cruelties 


at the Cape. J. T. DverwoRTH. 
From Capt. John Lorin fs of the Bellero— 
hon, to Adm. Diicemwort/ 1 G ated off 
Fortuda, Nov. 35, 1 "p21 
Sin, I have to inform you of the 
ſurrender of Cape Francois to the 
General Def! ali nes on the 18th inſt. 


when * attacked it at the head of 


his army, and agreed with the Ge- 

ral in- chief R zenu, for ten 
neral-in- chief Rochambent et 
days, to e the evacuation, 


Not having received a fecond propo— 
fition from Rochambeau during the 
ſuſpe nfion of hoſtilities b etween the 
twWo parties, I endcavoure d,:tpoilible, 
to learn the diſpoſ; tionof Hella! ines, 
ſeeing * is flag diſplayed cn the torts, 


as to the (hips "bf. war and other vel. 
ſels in the harbour, and you will fee 
by his letter to me cf the 27th, which 
J herewith tranſit, as welt as a 


copy of mine to him, the indefinite 
mode of expreſllon he makes ule of. 
I therefore ſent Captain Bligh to ex- 
plain with him. 

Gn his arrival in the Cape, he met, 
on the partof Rochambeau, a irons 
deſire to agree for the ſurrender 
the ſhips and veilels, which, 
his declaratioa to deſtroy them, 1 
had no reaſon. to expect. The 
ticles of agreement which were en 
tered into, I herewith incloſe, and 
hope it will meet your approbation. 
Captain Bligh immedi; 1tely made 
known to Deſſalines the ſurrender of 
the frigates and merchant vellels to 
his Britannic majeſty, and requeſted 
he would give orders to prevent fir- 
ing on them, which till then was his 
intention; and, after ſome heſitation, 
General Deflalines reluctantly com- 
plied. This morning the Survcil- 
lante, Cerf brig, an hoſpitai ſhip, 
and three or four neutral ſchoviiei rs, 
came out; the whole were under 
weigh in the harbour, but owing to 
the Tudden change of windthey were 
prevented from proceeding. | am ſor— 
ry to ſay, the Clorinde is on {hore un— 
der Fort St. Joſeph, and | fear will 
be totally loſt. I have taken pofleſ- 
fion of the veſſels that are out, and 
left Captain Bligh with the Hercule, 
Denrce, and Pique, to complete the 


Ar- 


of 
from 
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evacuation of the Cape and Monte 
Chriſte, When the Elephant joins, 
with the Vertu and merchant. veſſels 
[Jeſt in the Cape, I ſhall proceed with 
her and Prizes to Port Royal, lerwing 


the Tartar to blockade the Mole. is 


Capt. Loring to the Black General Deſſa- 
lines, | 

Sin, Not having had the honour 
to receive your anſwer to my letter 
of yeſterday, I beg to repreſent, that 
trom the tenor of your's of the 22d, 
did hope to ſee your flag Aying 
this morning at Fort Picolet. 

| have full confidence you will not 
reſcind the agreement with General 
Rochambeau, who intends, if poſ- 
{ible, to have more time granted him 
to eſcape, and that you will have 
pofleſſion of the town, and its forts, 
this afternoon, 

I ſhall then be much obliged if 
your v i] fend me ſome experienced 
pilots, to conduct a part of my fqua- 
dron into the harbour, to take poſ- 
{eilton of the ſhipping. J. Loring, 


LIBERTY Ok DEATH. 
Head Quarters, 6 Frimaire, * 12. 
The C0 mmauder in Chief of the Native 
trmy to Commodore I.. ring, Oc. &c. 
977 „ I acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, and vou may be af. 
fured that my diſpoſitions towards 
you, and againſt Rochambeau, are 
invariable. I ſhall take poſſeſſion 
of the Cape to-morrow morning, at 
the head of my army. It is a matter 
of creat regret to me, that I cannot 
ſend you the pilots which you re- 
quire. I preſume that you will not 
have occaſion for them, as I ſhall 
compel the French veſſels to quit 
the road, and you will do with them 
what you ſhall think proper. [ have 
the honour to be, &c. &c. 
DESSALINES, 


Admiral Duckworth to Sir Evan Nepean, 
dated Dic. 20, 1803. 

Feeling that'the Commiſſion. 
ers of the Admiralty would wiſh to 
be acquainted with the Articles of 
Capitulation, between the Generals 
Rochambeau and Deſſalines, for the, 
ſurrender of the Cape, and having 
juft obtained a copy thereof, I here. 
with tranſmit the ſame for theic 
lord lips” information. 

K 2 
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SIR, 


FRENCE 
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FRENCH AND NATIVE AKMY., 

This dav, the 27th Brumaire, of 
the z2th year, accordir; to, the 
French era, and e 146 05 No- 
vember, Sz, according ee the com- 
mon ra, the Adtuatentcomm ndant 
Duveyſer, hk ving received full pow- 
er frem Gen I Rochambean, com- 
mand in chief of the French army, 
to trea! for the ſurrender of the 
Town of the Cape; and Jean Jac- 
ques Deſſalines, General of the Na- 
tive Army, being alto authorized to 
treat on the occaſion ; have agreed 
on the following articles; vie. 

ART. 1. The Town of the Cape, 
and the forts dependent thereon, ſhall 
be given up in ten days, reckoning 
from to-morrow. the 28th Brumaite, 
(Nov. 18,) to the general in chief 
Deſſalines. 

2. The military flores which are 
now in the arſenals, the arms, and the 
artillery of the town and forts, ſhall 
be leſt in their preſent condition, 

3. All the ſhips of war, and other 
veſſels which ſhall be juaged neceſe 
ſary by Gen. Rochambeau, for the 
removal of the troops and inhabi 
tants, and for the evacuation of the 
place, ſhall be free to depart on the 
day appointed. 

4. All the officers, military or ct- 
vil, and the troops coinpoling the 
garriſon of the Cape, ſhall leave the 
place with all the honours of war, 
carrying with them their arms, and 
all the private property belonging 
to their demi brigades, 

5s. The fick and wounded who 
ſhall not be in a condition to embark, 
ſhall be taken care of in the hoſpitals 
till their recovery; they are {pcctatily 
recommended to the humanity of 
Gen. Deſlalincs, who will cauſe them 
to be embarked for France in neutral 
veſſels. 

6. General Deſſalines, in giving 
the aſſurance of his protection to 
the inhabitants who ſhall remain 
inthe country, calls at the ſame time 
npon the juſtice of Gen. Rochimn- 
beuu to ſet at liberty all the pa- 
tives of the country (whatever may 
he their colour,) as they cannot be 


conſtrained, under any pretext ot 
right, to embark with the French 
army. | 

J. The troops of both armics hall 


remain in their reſpective poſſeſſions 
until the tenth day after the ſigna- 
ture hereof, which is the day fixed 
on for ine eyoruation of the Cape. 

. Te General in chief Rockame 
beau will ſend, as a hoſtage for the 
obſervance of the preſent it' lation, 
the aft at-encral Cormmndant, 
Urbain de Vainx, in exchinige far 
„hom the Gener-! 1n chief Deflalines 
will ſend an office of the func rank. 

i wo copies of this convention are 
herebyexecured in ſtrict faith, at the 
Head. quarters on the :*e1ghrs of the 
Cape, on the day, month, and year, 
aforeſaid, 

(Signed) DUVEYSIER. 

DESSALINEsS. 

During the armiſtice of ten days, 
granted by Deſſalines to General Ro- 
chambeau, the negrochief iſſued the 
following proclamation, which the 
French general ordered to be publiſh- 
ed, and ftuck up throughout the 
town of the Cape: 


Notice of the Council of Notables of th: 
I own of the Cape. 

By virtue of orders this day tranſ- 
mitted tothe council bythe Comman— 
der-1n-chief Rochambeau, the coun. 
cil informs the inhabitants of* the 
town of the Cape, that they have re- 
ceived from Deſlalines, the com- 
mander in chief of the indigenous ar- 
my, the following letter, dated Hcad— 
quarters Haut-du Cap, Nov. 19, 
1803. The council therefore loſes 
no time in informing the inhabitants 
of the pacihc diſpoſitions of the new 
government, and of the protection 
and ſecurity granted to every indivi— 
dual who ſhall continue to relide in 
this colony. 

At the Cape, zoth November, 
12th year of the republic. 

Pretident of the Council, 
REYNOARD, 
Le Commander-im-chief of the Indirenous 

Army, to the Citizens Inhabitants of. the 

torn of the Cape, Heed-quarters, 

Haut du Cap, .(the 27th Brumdlre, 
Nou. 19, 1803. 

_ Citizens, Having entered this day 
into a negociation with the. com- 
mander in chief, Rochambeau, 
reſpecting the evacuation by his 
troops of the town of the Cape, that 
opportunity enables me, Citizens 

Inka. 
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Jnhabitants, to tranquillize the fears 
by which you may be alarmed on 
ſuch an event. The war which we 
have continued to wage up to tus 
day, his no relation whatever to the 
inh.bitants of this unhappy <colony. 
have un tormly held out protection 
and ſecurity to the inhabitants of 
every complexion; and on the pre- 
ent occation you ſhall find me ad- 


cre to the fame line of conduct, 
The manner in which. the inhabi— 
tantsof eyery deſcription of ſeremie, 


- 
* \ , 
* 1 v £ * * 
el IIe * . y C 


J 
1 


Cayes, and of Port 
been received and treated. '1 
certain pledge of my good faith and 
Honour. 


TYLLESE! 


Let thoſe among you, Citt- 
tens, who feel repugnant to leave 
their country, remain: 

experience under 0 
protection and fecurity, both 
DrOPerty 
HAY be af} 10 Q to ollon 


* rſons and 


Nee to do 10. 


* 


honour d be, &C. 
(Signed) DESSALINES, 
The preſident of the Council, 
: REYNOARKR Ds 
is the convention 
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The follow $$ $24 
Which took piace 
th Commodore and Rochau 
at the moment he was leaving the 
harbour. 
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CUNT 


Majeſty's Ship 1 hefeus, mv: ted With 
the Powers of }. LORING, E/q, , /its 
Na , | » S11Þ Bell. VOL Hi 2, 
_ # » f 4 4 
| ; n 

fenwr Oficer of tit Squanr Fe 
before Cafe Francois on the one hand ; 
and ou the other, JaQuES BOE, 


General of Brigade, Chief of the Staff 


of the French d, and HENRY 
BARKRE, Captain ofa Ship, Commander 
of the naval Forces at St. Domingo, 
authoviſed, conjointly by the Commander 
in chief, ROCUAMNBEAU, Cafpratn- 
general of the Colony. The follow. 
ing Articles were agrecd to. 

ARr. 1. The French ſhips of war 
and merchantmen, which now lic at 
anchor in this port, ſhall be duit- 
vered up to the Engliſh. - Anſwer. 
Granted. 

2. The garriſon of Cape Fran. 015, 
embarked on- board the ſhips, as like- 
wiſe their crews, ſhall be -priſoners 
of war, and ſhall be ſent to Europe, 
on condition not to ſerve until they 
ſhall have been exchanged and that 


59 
as ſoon as poſſible, in order that the 
exchange may take place without 
delay, —Anſwer. Granted, 

3. All the generals and other offi- 
cers are compriſed in the preceding 
article, and ſhall retain their arms. 

4. The lick who are embarked 
on-board the Nouvelle Sophie and 
the ſjulienne, ſhall be ſent directly 
to France, and the Engliſh ſhall en- 
guge to vive them every poſſible af- 


liſtance to that effect, and alſo to 
furniſh them with proviſions and me— 
Cicines, — Anſwer. The crews of the 
Nouvelle So indof the Julienne, 
being inſuffcient to navigate theſe 
volles to France, the number requi— 


lite for that purpoſe ſhall be filed 
| ſailors out of the crews 
ſnips, and all the provi- 


' 
+ 1 
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1015 and medicines which may be 
furniſhed without 


inconvenience, 


hall be fo furtiſhed from his ma- 
J ſty ihips. þ 

5 The Property ot individu ils 
ſhall be rigorovfly reſpected. The 
papers belonging to the army ſhall 
be given into the hands of the chief 
of the flaff.— Anſwer. Granted, 


Americans 
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n-board of which 
of fir] Glo wal I»it 5 
ed trchh Or the inhabitants 
| Domingo who ſhall be inclin— 
cd to follow the army, and who con- 
quently (hall confiitute a part 01 
the cvacuation, ſhall be at liberty to 
proceed to the reipective deſtina 
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tions, without being moleſted. - An- 
ſwer. Granted, provided it be pro- 
ved that that thele thips belong to 
thoſe nations; and an inquiry ſhall 
be inſtituted to that effect. 

7 'T he tris tes mall fail out un- 
der French colours, and ſhall diſ. 
charge their guns before they ſtrike, 
— Anſwer. Granted. 

8. The ſervants of the officers 
Mall be conſidered as belonging to 
the army, and individuals who thail 
voluntarily embark in order to fol- 
low the French ariny, ſhall be put on 
ſhorc on the territory of St. Domingo. 
—Anlwer. Granted. 

Agreed to and ſigned on-board the 
Surveillante, at Cape ÞF rangois, the 
30th Nov. 1803. 

J. Blau, Captain of the Theſeus, 
H. Baukr, Captain of a Ship. 
J. Boy +, Chief of the Staff. 
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The following Proc amat ton of the Inde. 
penitence of the 11. ind of St. Do. 
mingo, hi 2 br ON pu; ied by the three 
princip al military chiefs e : 

PROCLAMATION OF. DESSALIN ES, 
CHRISTOPHE, AND CLERVEAUX, 
CH!FEFS OP sr. DOMINGO. 

In the name of the Black People and 

Men of Colour of St. Domingo. 

The independence of St. Domingo 
is proclai med. Reſtored to our pri- 
mitive dignity, we have proclaimed 
our rights; we {wear never to yield 
them to any power on e:rth; the 
frighttul veil of prejudice is torn to 
pieces, and is fo for ever, Woe be 
to whomſvever would dare again to 
put together 11s bloody tatters. 

Oh, landholders of St. Domingo, 
wandering in foreign countries, by 
proclaiming our independence, we 
do not intend to forbid you indiſcri- 
minately from returning to your pro- 
perty; far be from us this unjuſt 
idea. Weare not ignorant, that there 
are ſome among you that have re. 
nounced their old errors, abjured 
the injuſtice of their exorbitant pre 
tenſions, and acknowledged the law - 
fulnefs of the canſe tor which we 
have been ſpilling our Blood theſe 
twelve years. IJoward theſe men 
who do us juſtice, we will act as bro- 
thers; let them rely for ever on our 
eſteem and friendſhip; let them re. 
turn among us. The God who pro- 
tects. us, the God of Freemen, bids 
us to ſtretch out towards them our 
conquering arms. But as for thoſe 
who, intcxicated with tool:ſh pride, 
and intereſted flaves of a guilty pre- 
tenſion, are blinded ſo much as to 
think that they are the effence of hu— 
man nature, and affect to believe 
that they are deſtined by heaven to 
be our maſters and our tyrants, ler 
them never. come near the land of 
St. Domingo; if they come hither 
they will only meet with chains and 
deportation; let them ftay then where 
they are; and tormented by their 
well-deſerved miſery, and the trowns 
of the juſt men thit they have too 
long mocked at, let them ſtill cun- 
tinue to move the pity and concern 
of nobody. 

We have ſworn not to liſten to cle. 
mency towards all thoſe who would 
dare to ſpeak to us of flavery; we 
mall be inexorable, perhaps even 
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crucl, towards all the troops whe, 
themſelves forgetting the object for 
which they have not ceaſed fighting 
ſince 1740, ſhould come yet from Lu- 
rope to carry among us death and 
ſervitude, Nothing 15 too dear, and 
every means are iawtal, to men 
from whom it is wiſhed to tear the 
firſt of all bleſſings, Were they to 
cauſe rivers and torrents of blood to 
run; were they, in order to maintain 
their liberty, to conflagrate ſeven— 
eighths of the globe, they are inno- 
cent before the tribunal of Provi. 
dence, that has not created men te 
ſee them groaning under a harſh and 
ſhameful ſervitude. 

If in the various infurrections that 
tonk ace, ſome inhabitants againſt 
* how WC had not to complain, "ave 
been victims of the cruelty of a few 
ſoldiers or cultivators, too much 
blinded by the remembrance of thei 
paſt ſufferings to be able todiftinguiſh 
the good and humane land.owners 
from thoſe that were unfeeling and 
cruel, we lament with all feeling 
ſouls ſo deplorable an end, and de— 
clare to the world, whatever may be 
ſaid to the contrary by wicked peo— 
ple, that the murders were commit- 
ted contrary to the wiſhes of our 
hearts. It was impoſſible, eſpecially 
in the crilis in which tlie colony was, 
to be able to prevent or ſtop theſe 
horrors. They who are in the leaf} 
acquainted with hiſtory, all know 
that a people, when aſſailed by civil 
dilſenfions, though they may be the 
moſt poliſhed on earth, give then 
ſelves up to all kinds 'of exceſs, 
and the authority of the chiets 8, al 
ways but poorly conſolidated in a 

ime of revolution, cannot punith all 
thoſe that are guilty, without alway 
meeting with new difficulties. But 
now-a-days the Aurora of peace lets 
us have the glimpſe of a lefs ſtormy 
time; now that the calm of victory 
has ſucceeded to the trouble of a 
dreadful war, every thing in St. Do- 
mingo one ht to aſſume a new face, 
and its government henceforward to 


be that of juſtice. 


Done at the Head- quarters, Fort 
Dauphin, Nov. 29, 1823. 

(Signed) DESSALINES, 
CHRIST OPHE, 
CLERVEAUX. 
(True Copy) B. Ame, Sec. 
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Cepy of @ Letter from Lieut, Young, com- 
manding the hired lugger Sperulator, 
to Lord Keith, dated in the 
Dec. 23, 1803. 

My Lok, | beg leave to inform 
you, in cruizing off Duntirk, the 
morning of the roth inſtant, Gravel. 
ines then bearing D. by S. diſtance 
four or hve miles, | ſaw four gun— 
boats full of troops running along 
ſhore, which I ſuppoſed bound to 
Calais. At ten | got very clole to 
thei, and at halt paſt ten I had the 
ſatisfaction to drive all four of them 
on ſhore, although the enemy opened 
a fire from ſix long. 4-pounders on 
the ſhore; two of the gun- boats muſt 
have been wrecked, as the fea made 
i break over them, the other tuo 
got off, as! ſuppoled ; Jam happy 
to ſay they never hulled us. 

RoBT. YOUNG. 

From Captain Winthrop, of the Ardent, 
to Captain Sir Edward Pe{lew, of the 
Fonnant, dated November 29. 

Sik, The ſhip chaſed from the 
iquadron yeſterday by his majeſty's 
ſhip under my command, I cloſed 
with off Cape Finiſterre, ſo near as 
to be able rv give her a few ſhot, and 
ſhov!d have been alongſide of her in 
a ſew minutes had not the wind 
headed me oft thore, which enabled 
her to double the Cape, and get into 
Finiſterre Bay, where the ran 
ihore, from apprchenhons of our 
ſending +» take pot ſſion of her, and 
at Midnight blew up. —She proved 


to be the tayonnaile, Freach natio- 
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nal trigare, ot 32 uns, nd 200 men 
from the riayannan bound to Ferro. 
R. WIT ion. 


Copy of a Letter from 5 re locd, 
Co ny en Chief of ins Majifcy*s 
SA and Vejfeis hn ne ; Ship ard and n 
to Sir Evan Neheun, Bart. 
board his Majeſty “ ip 
Guadaloy! Ve, hop 5 303 
SR, + have tl. honowur to en. 

cloſe, for tone into macon of tne 

lords common of the admiralty, 
copy ot a letter 1 received trom Sap— 
tain Craves, of ma eliy's thip 

Bleuheimn, givin 3 account uf the 

capture of privater by the boats 

of that hip, in Fort Royal Bay, 

Martinique. 
The capture of two more ot the 


aaled on. 
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enemy's privateers 1s ſet forth in a 
letter from Capt ain Younghuſband, 
of the Oſprey. The brave and hand- 
ſme conduct of Lieutenant Hender- 
fon, and thoſe in the boats under 
his command, is truly eri? orious; 
and I truſt ſuch diſplay of the gal. 
lantry of our officers and men will 
ſoon make theſe Piccaroons repent. 
their temerity.— On the 26th ult. 
between Tobago and Grenada, the 
Centaur, after a chaſe of ſeven hours, 
captured the Vigilante ſchooner pri- 
vatcer, of two guns, and 40 men, 
well armed with muſquetry : the 
capture of this veſſel is particularly 
cpu was] as the has, from her ſu— 
perior failing and management, done 
much injury to the trade. 

I have alſo the ſatisfaction to ace 
quaint you of the recapture of the 
brig Karl St. Vincent, from Dublin, 
bound to Barbadoes, and a Swediſh 
ichooner, by his majeſty's {loop St. 
Lucia; they had been captured 
three days before by the L'tiarmonie 
privatcer, of Martinique, and who 
only eſcaped the vigilance of Cap— 
tain Shipley, by tirowing her guns 
overboard, and ſawing down her 
gunwales. S AM. HooOD:; 
Letter from Captain Owen, of las Aa- 

1fty> Sh [mmorta/it, Lord Rcet h, 
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„ at. anchor on the 
lid ge of the 13ank de LDads, Boulog as 
Jan. 4, 1804. 
My LL © tt D 1 aving Laſt night 


reintorced the crew of the Archer 
with ſome men trom this thip, and 
puſhed her cloic 11 ſhore, the was 
tortunate enouz li to tail in with and 
capture the French lugger gun. veſ- 
fel, No. 432, 1.0u*ting an eighteen 
and a twelve pounder, with five 
ſeamen, a lieutenant, end twenty- 
ix grenadiers of the 36th regiment 
Oi tac line, ſome o1 whom, with two 
ſeamen, elcaped in her boat during 
the running. fight, which the conti- 
nued tur a qu:ater of an hour with 
her {tern-gun and malſketry, but no 
one maicrially hurt on either fide, 
The Archer and Griitia atcerwards 
captured a dogger, a ichuyt, and two 
Blankenberg fiſhing- boats, which 


the pritoners report to be part of a 
convoy, which, with a prame of 
e or fix gun-vel- 

tel>, 


ſixteen guns and uve 


_ 
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ſels, eſcaped under the land in the 
dark; ſome,I underſtand, laden with 
proviſions and ſtores. The ſchuyt 
has gin, and the fiſhing boats tim- 
bers and knees for boats; each vel- 
ſel had thrce or four ſoldiers on— 
board, 


Copy of a Leiter from I teutenant William 
Robertſon, commanding his Majeſty's 
Brig Speedwell, to Admiral Monta "1 
dated off Dungeneſs, Jar. 16, 1804. 
SIR, In proceeding from Guernſey 

to this anchorage with the tranſports 

under convoy, having on board the 
43d regiment, I ye lerday, ut ſeven 

A.M. Beachy bearing E. by N. five 

leagues, fell in with, and after a 

chaſe of four hours captured, Le 

Hazard lugger privatcer of Boulogne, 

commanded by Pierre Francois Be au- 

vois, mounting fix guns (two of 
which were thrown overboard du- 
ring the chaſe,) with a complement 
of thirty-ſour men. She ſailed three 
days before from Dieppe ; and late 
the preceding evening, off New- 

haven, hud cuptured the Jane, a 

ſloop, laden with merchandize, from 

Southampton, bound to London. 


Copy of a Letter from Commodore Hood, 
Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's 
Ships and Veſſels at the I erward and, 
to Str Evan Nepean, Bart, dated on- 
board his Majeſty's Ship Centaur, off 
Martinique, Nov, 25, 1803. 

SiR, Early this morning, as the 
Centaur was pafling the Cap e de Su. 
lines on the Ifland of Martinique, 
ſhe was fired at, and ſeveral ſhot 
exchanged in paſſing. I immedi- 
ately directed Captain Maxwell to 
ſtand on far enough, that by tacking 
we could fetch into Petit Ance d' Ar. 
lette, where we anchored, and land. 
ed the greater part of the marines 
under Captain Crozier, and forty 
ſeamen commanded by Lieutenants 
Maurice and Aylſcough, to deſtroy it. 
On the firſtalarm the national guards 
had aſſembled to aid fourteen can- 
noniers of the marine artillery, ſta- 
tioned in the battery; but, by the 
rapid and active movements of the 
officers and men on this ſervice, the 
enemy had not time to arrange them- 
ſelves in defence of the narrow and 
ſteep path to the eminence, where 
was planted a braſs two-pounder, 
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and on the approach of our men, flew 
to the m orne, and fo diſperſed them- 
ſelves in its thick woods, that only 
one Ccannoneer fell into our hand: 
the battery, mounting fix 

ders, was compietely deſtro; 
the guns, &c. thrown over the pre. 
cipice; but untortunately, in the ex. 
ploſion oi the magazine a little too 


8 
„ poun— 
ed, and 


ſoon, one ſeaman was killed; Lieu— 
tenant Maurice of the Centaur, 


Captain Crozicr and Lieutenant 
W.: Iker of the m arines, ith fix me; 


, 
wounded, but only one 


private ma— 
rine badly. On drawing near the 
Bay of Point d' Arlette, between the 
Grande and Petite Ance of that 


ede we diſcovered a battery of 

3-guns (two proved to be 42-poun- 
ders, the other a 32-pounder,) and 
peopie lying down ; however, the 
ſhip was anchored in a poſition to 
Han K it, had they thought proper to 
annoy us, and Licute nant Domett, 

vith Lieutenant M Laughlan, of the 
marines, threw the guns over the 
cliff, and burnt and deſtroyed the 
Carriages, barracks, and aun nunition 
molt perfectly, the people having 
abandoned it on the! ir approach ; 
trom this I promiſe myſelf much aid 
to the blockading hi} S, ſhould the 
enemy ſend out a rein forcen N an 1 
alſo very convenient tor anchoring. 
I have the honour to be, &c, 

SA. Hoop. 
Copy of a L otter 1 from Lieut, Foley, of the 
Ci er to Sir Joby T homas 

Duckwertn, Commander 71 Chief of hes 

Nie ew hips and Ve Hel ; at 7a; 2 ca, 

daied Port Ita“, Nov. 45 8 3. 

SI, 1 have the honour-to inform- 
you, that on the 19th of October laſt, 
at four P. M. Cape Maize bearing 
north, diſtant fix or ſeven leagues, 
] chaſed, and, after a running fight 
of two hours and 40 minutes, aruve 
on ſhore, and completely deſtroyed, 
a French privatcer {chooner, mount. 
ing two long 18-pounders, and full 
of men. I ſhould have endeavourcd 
to get her off, but the night being 
dark, and the wind freſhening from 
S. E. was obliged te make {ail for 
the ſafety ot his majeſty's Ichooner 
under my Command, and join the 
packet, which {hip I ſaw late, agree. 
able to your orders. 

E. K. Fol v. 
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SKETCH oe ruf LIFE or ANTONINUS PIUS. 


NTONINUS PIUS, the Roman 
A emperor, was born at Lanuvi— 
um in Italy, A. C. 86, of a family 
originally from Niſmes in Langue- 
doc. His character was in all reſ- 
pects one of the moſt amiable that 
can be imagined; ,and he had the 
title of Pzus given him by the ſenate. 
Wie have no regular account of the 
tranſactions of his reign, ſince Capi. 
tolinus has written in a very confu— 
led manner, and we have only an 
abridgment of Dion Caſſius's hiſtory 
by Xiphilin now extant, He mana- 
ged the public revenues with great 
trugality, yet was extremely gene- 


rous; was fond of peace, and in war 
preferred the reputation of juſtice to 
all the advantage which might be 
gained by victory. He was more 
intent upon preſerving the bounds of 
his empire than extending them ; and 
he often made uſe of Scipio's expreſ- 
lion, „That he choſe rather to ſave 
one citizen than Kill a thouſand ene. 
mies.“ By this conduct he made 
himſelf univerſally eſteemed and re- 
vered in that age, and admired by 
poſterity. This great and good em- 

eror died in 161, aged 75 years, 
. reigned 23. 256 


GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT. - Continued from p. 61. 


N the deceaſe of Pſammetichus, 
| before Chriſt 616, the ſceptre 
devolved to his ſon Nechus, the 
Pharaoh-Necho of the Scriptures, a 
prince of -an enterpriſing genius. In 
the beginning of his reign, he at- 
tempted to cut a canal that might 
unite the Red Sea with the Nile; 
but, after much expence and labour, 
he was warned by.an oracle to deſiſt. 
He accordingly gave up his deſign; 
built a fleet of galleys in the nor. 
thern ſea, and another in the ſtraits 
of the Arabian gulf; and ſent out 
ſome of the moit expert Phoenician 
mariners upon a diſcovery of the 
African coaſts. He was not only 
great at fea, but formidable alſo by 
land. The Scripture-expreſsly ſays, 
that he went ont againſt the King of 
Aﬀyria. In this expedition he was 
oppoſed by Joſiah, who was mortal- 
ly wounded in the valley of Megid- 
do. 2 Kings xxiii. 29. The con- 
gueror then proceeded to the banks 
of the Euphrates, ſubdued the city 
of Carchemiſh, and, at the exptra- 
tion of three months, returned to- 
wards Egypt. Hearing that Jehoahaz 
had raiſed himſelf to the throne in 
Jeruſalem, he ordered him to appear 
before him at Riblah in Syria, 4 
he loaded him with chains, and ſent 
him priſoner into Egypt. He then 
vilited Jeruſalem; made Eliakim 
king over Judah, changing his name 

VoL. XI, No. 150. 
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to Jehoiakim, and impoſing on him 
a tribute of one talent of gold and 
a hundred talents of filver. 2 Kings 
Kili. 33, 34. 

Thus he became maſter of Judea 
and Syria; and, in commemoration 
of his good fortune, he conſecrated 
to Apollo the garments which he 
had worn in his moſt ſplendid en- 
gagements. "His enjoyment of theſe 
new acquilitions was, however, but 
of (ſhort duration; for, in afew years, 
he was defeated and ſtripped of all 
his poſſeſſions in Syria and Judea by 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
who undertook to drive the Egyp— 
tians from Carchemiſh, and recover 
the Syrian and Phoenician provinces. 
After this period, the actions of Ne. 
chus gradually dwindled into obſcu— 
rity, nor did he again attempt to 
quit the bunndaries of his own king- 
dom. He died in the ſixteenth year 
of his reign, and left the kingdom 
to his ſon. 

ſammis, who began to reign in 
the year before Chriſt 600, held the 
regal dignity only hx years; and hif- 
tory contains nothing reſpecting him 
worthy of mention, except that he 
made an expedition into Ethiopia. 
During this reigu a ſplendid embaſl. 
ſy was ſent by the FEleans to know 

whether the moſt ſage Egyptians 
could diſcover any defect in the 
Olympic games, The king ACCAT = 
| dingly 
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74 
dingly called an aſſembly of the moſt 
judicious men in his dominions, who, 
having heard all that could be {aid 
in favourof the 1n{titution and its re- 
gulations, aſked the Eleans whethe 
ſtrangers and citizens were both :d- 
mitted to contend at their games; 
and, on the Eleans repiying that 
they were open to any one, the Egyp- 
tians pronounced their conduct er- 
roneous, ſince it was natural they 
ſhould tavour their fellow-citizens 
more than toreigners. 

Apries the ſon of Pſammis, and 
the Pharaoh Hophra of holy writ, 
entered into a league with Led ekiah 
King of Judah, againſt t the king of 
Babylon. About two years atter 
this tranſaction, which marked his 
acceſhon, he led an army to the re. 
lief of forulalem, then cloſely be- 
ſieged by Nebuchadnezzar; but, 
find ding that the Babylonian refolv ed 
to give him battle, he retreated haf 
tily to his own country, and aban— 
doned the Jews to the fury of their 
enemy. Jo puniſh this breach of 
faith, Ezekiel predicted that the 
Egyptians ſhould be confounded and 
de ſolate for forty years, and that 
they {hould gradually degenerate till 
they frould "have e NU power to elect 
a monarch of their own. Ezek. xxix. 
11. XXX, 13. The Seripture {peaks 
of Aprics in very degr: ading terms, 
and finally threatens him with a vio- 
lent death, which was his fate. The 
fulfilment of theſe prophecies is 
ſatisfactorily recorded, even by pro- 
fane hittorians, who inform us, that 
Apries, in conſequence of ex; off ng 
the Egyptians to a dreadful defeat, 
by ſending them to the ſ relief of An- 
dicon king of Lybia, cauſed an uni- 
verſal detection ameng his ſubjects; 
that, in the hope of appeating the 
diſturbance by the mediation of his 
ſuppoled friend Amafis, he furniſh- 


ed the rebels with a valiant lea: = ; 


whom they accordingly ſaluted kit 
of F gY.Dt- and that Ap ries, being 
vanquithed in a pitched battle near 
Memphis, was taken captive by the 
uſurper, who for ſome rin 2 treated 
him with great reſpect; but at length 
delivered him into the hands of the 
people, who ltringled him, and laid 
hs body among his deceated ance!. 
tors, in the temple of Minerva. 
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During theſe inteſtine commo- 
tions, Egypt was invaded by Nebu— 
chadnezzar, who miſerably harraſ. 


ſe! the country, and led great 
numbers of its inhabitants into 
Captivity. At length, however, he 


came to an accummodation with 
Amaſis, and quitted the kingdom 
with an immenſe booty, Which had 
been promiſed him by the God of 
Tfrael in theſe words: Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon cauſed his army to ſerve 
2 great ſervice agamſt T'yrus, yet had he 
nowages, nor his army, for Tyru; ro T heve- 


fore this faith the Lord God, I will give 


the land of Egypt unto Nebuckad, ezzar, 
king of Hal ylon, and it ſhall be the wa- 
ges for his army. ELzek. xxix. 18, 19. 
Amalis beg; in to reign in the year 
569 before Chriſt, and is generally 
believed to have been of plebeian ex- 
traction, upon which account he met 
with no reſpect from his ſubjects in 
the beginning of his reign, He, how- 
ever, thought it prudent to ſubdue - 
their temper by an artful mode of 
conduct, and to conciliate their at- 
fections by - gentleneſs and reaſon. 
He cauſed a golden ciſtern, in which 
he uſed to waſh his feet, to be melted 
down and caſt into a tatue, which, 
by his expreſs order, was expoled to 
public adoration, The people haſ- 
tened in crowds to perform their de- 
votions before the new god, when the 
king informed them of the vile uſes 
to which it had once been applied, 
though it was now become an object 
of their worſhip. The application 
of this remark had the deſired ſuc- 
ceſs, and the king was from that time 
treated with veneration He attended 
cloſely to buſinefs during the morn- 
ing, and devoted the reſt of the day 
to mirth and conviviality. Re built 
a magnificent portico to the temple 
of Minerva at Sais; founded the 
great temple of Ifts at Memphis; 
enriched the other celebrated tem - 
ples with a profufion of gifts and 
ornaments; and removed an edifces, 
conkiting only ot one ſtone, from Ki 
PRnntinato Sais: twothoufand men 
were employed during the ſpace of 
three years in trantpol ting this extra. 
ordinary edifice, which meaturcd 
twenty one Cubits in front, tourteen 
in depth, and eight in bei; ght: the 
interior dimentions were cightern 
cubits, 
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Conſe ogg nee of this prepoſterous be- 
haviour, FolyCcr: ates ottered to aſſiſt 
Cambylies with a fleet of ſhips, in his 
Sag J invaſion. Previous, how- 
ever, to the commencement of the 
impending ſtorm, Amaſis paid the 
debt of nature, in the forty-fourth 
year of his reian. and left a diſtracted 
kingdom to his fon. 

Pſummenitus had ſcarcely aſſumed 
the enligns of the regal office, when 
Camby ſes n | on the frontiers 
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the city. They were, 
oon belieged by their in- 
erate foes; and compelled to ſur- 
rendern dtteretion: when their enor- 
by the pubs 
lic execution ot tlie prime nobility, 
among WI NwWwas the {on ot Plants 
Egyptian monarch 
aptive, but Cam. 
THESBITE liberty, and 
y have entruſted hi: 
the adminiſtration of affairs, 
but this forbearance made no imprel- 
jon on his vindictive ſpirit, which 
thielted for revenge on the conque- 
For; he was therefore condemned to 
nk bull's blood, and expired after 
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ſhort captivity. Cambyſes, having 
thus brought Egypt under his ſub. 
jection, pr roceeded to Saris, the bu— 
rying place of the Egyptian kings; 
and, having cauſed the dead body of 
Am: lis to be taken ſrom the ſe 2pul- 
chre, he expoſc d it to a thouſand in- 
dignities, and finally ordered it to 
be reduced to aſhes. He atterwards 
pillaged and burnt the I heban tem- 
ples; killed the god Apis with his 
own hand; and ordered the rv 
to be ſeverely whipped. Theſe ſe- 
verities made ſo ſtrong an impre A* 
upon the minds of the wretched 
Egyptians. that they ever afterwards 
regarded the Perſians with the moſt 
irreconcileable averhon. In thereivn 
of Darius Hyſtaſpis, they broke out 
into an open revolt, an d remained 
in a ſtate of rebellion againſt the Per. 
ſians till the ſecond year of Xerxes, 
when they were reduced to greater 
{ubjection than before, under Ach * 
menes, Who was appointed th 
governor, 

Their ſufferings, however, ſeem 
rather to have irritated than broken 
their ſpirits; as we find them revolt. 
ing again in the fifth year of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, before Chriſt 450. 
At this period they A Ina- 
rus king of Lybia, to fill their vacant 
throne, and implored afſiſtance trem 
the Athemuns, who embraced with 
ardour this opportunity of driving 
the Perſiaus from Egypt. Theſe 
auxiliaries, attacking the Perſian 
fleet, took and deſtroyed fifty {ail of 
their ſhips; and then, failing up the 
Nile, haſtened to join the Egy ptian 
and Lybian forces, under the banner 
of Inarus. Having effected a junc- 
tion, they reatared to attack the 
Perſian general, though his army 
conſiſted of three hundred thouland 
effective men; and their attempt was 
crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that a 
third part of the enemy were ilain, 
together with the general himſclr, 
and the re{t fied to Memp his, w here 
they took re :tuge in the belt fortified 


"It 
ei 


art of the city, called the White 


, 4 | | Fe 

The Egyptians, elated with fuc- 
ceſs, ſuppoſed that they had com- 
pletely delivered themſelves and 
their poſterity trom the ſeverity of 


juncture, a fleet 
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their oppreſſors; but, at the end ot 
three years, during which they had 
blocked up the Perſians in the White 
Wall, they were deteated by Arta- 
bazus governor of Silicia, and Me. 
gabyzus governor of Syria, Inarus 
was wounded in the engagement, 
but he retreated with his Athenian 
allies, and the remnant of the Egyp- 
tian army, to the city of Byblus, in 
the iſland of Proſopitis, where he 
ſuf? ained a ſiege of eighteen months 
The majority 'of the E gyptians la! if 
down their arms, and acknow ledged 
the ſovereignty of Artaxerxes; but 
Amvrtazus retreated with a body ot 
men to the fens, where he enjoyed 
his government for ſeveral years 
without moleſtation, as the niture 
of the place ſecured him againſt all 
the attempts of the Perſians. Inarus 
and his adherents, in the mean time, 
were fully occupied in defending 
themſelves againſt the attacks of the 
enemy: but, at length, the latter, 
having recourſe to ſtratagem, druin- 
ed that branch of the Nil e Which 
contained the Athemian fleet, and 
thus eſtected a paſſage to the ifland. 
Inarus and the Egyptians now tur 
rend-red themſelves, on condition 
ot being ſecured in their lives; but 
the Athenians ſet their veſſels on 
fire, and reſolved to fell their live 
at the deareſt rate: the 1 waxy 
however, thought fit to otter ſuch 
terms as were accepted. At this 
of fifty Athenian 
ſhips appeared in the river, on be— 
halt ot the belieged; but they were 
immediately deitroyed by the Per- 
tans, and with their deſtruction end - 
ed the war between Inarus king ot 
Egypt, and Artaxerxes of Periia, 
under whoſe government the Eg} 
tiaus long remaincd quiet, and made 
no tarther exertions for the recovery 
of their liberty during his reign, Sal 
timus was now lett as governor 0: 
Egypt, and Inarus was carried to 
Sutſa; where, in violatien of the Per- 
lian general's promiſe, he was con— 
demned to the ignomiuious death of 
the croſs. Amyrtwus, the Saite, ſtill 
ese in polleſſion of the marſhy 
ountry; and in the filteenth year 
of Artaxerxes was joined by an Athe- 
nan fleet of fixty fail; but nothing 
. worthy 
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worthy of notice was effected to. 
wards the extirpation of the Perſians. 

In the tenth year of Darius No— 
thus, the diſcontent of the Egyp— 
tians again burſt through the barriers 


BO 


of reſtr aint, an they revoite 0 a third 


time. Amyrtaus, being appriled 
of their deignus, was Inſp 5d with 
the moſt enthuhaſtic ardour in be- 


half of his d:{trelled countrymen; 
and, ruſhing from his fequet 
abod e, put himſelf at the 
the FE: ind performed ſuch 
prodigie S of valour, as Fefe en 
trove the Perſians beyond the fron— 
tiers, and left him monarch + the 
„hole kingdom. Elated with ſuc. 
ceſs, Amyrtæus refolved to carry 
his arms into Phecnicia; that, in 
confederacy with the Arabians, he 
might drive the Perſians from thence 
alſo. This expedition, however, 
proved unfortunate to the Egyptian, 
who was engaged by Darius in per. 
ton, and c Set n. 

Pauſiris, the ſon of Amyrtzus, was 
now elected to the throne of E, Sypt, 


tered 


pi. ins, 


with the conſent of the P ertians by 
which means the Egvptians, though 
probably ſtill tribut ary, « 1erienced 


OMe alleviation of their Feed 


under a governo ot their on na- 
tion. —Sublequent to this reign was 


hat of Plammetichus, a bu 
and ungrateful prince, who, 
that Tamus, a Memphite 


barous 
hearing 
by birth, 


had quitted the Perſian {crvice, and 
jailed for Egypt with his family and 
efiects, fell upon him as an enemy, 


and cauſed him to be inhuman y 
murdered with all his tullowers, that 
his treaſures might be conveyed 11. 
to the royal coffers. —Nephereus, 
who next ſucceeded to the throne, 
ſent a ſquadron of one hundred gal- 
leys to afliſt the Lacedemonians in 
their war againſt the Ferlians, and 
ſupplied them with 650,000 buthels 
of corn for the ſubſiſtence of their 
army; but the veſſels which carried 
this valuable pretent. Were taken by 
the Perſian fleet at R 
ver reached the 
nation. 
Acoris, the ſucceſſor of Nephe- 
reus, in the year before Chrilt 398, 
entered into a tre; aty againſt the Per- 


hodes, and ne- 
place of their deſti— 


head of 
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ſians, with the Tyrians, Barceans, 
Arabians, and the king of Cyprus, 
About the ſanie time Gaus, the on. 
ly ſurvivor of the family of Tamus, 
who, like his father, had been pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral in Per. 
ſia, quitted the ſervice, and carrying 
with him a great part of the fleet and 
army, formed an alliance with the 
Egyptians and Lacedemonians.: But 
ſoon afterwards Gaus was aſſaſſinated 
by ſome of his followers; and other 
incidents conſpired to ſet alide the 
deſigns hich had began to alarm 
the Perſian power, T hirty years af. 
ter the acceſſion of Amyrtæus to the 
throne of Egypt, and the expulſion 
of the Perſians, Artaxerxes Mnemon 
tireatened the Egyptians with a 
cruel war, Great preparations were 
accordingly made, and Acoris enga- 
reaa number of mercenaries under 
the command ot Chabrias the Athe— 
nian; but previous to the commence. 
ment of hoſtilities, Acoris died, and 
left the Kingdom to his fon. Pſam- 
muthis enjoyed the regal dignity but 
one year; and his actions ſeem to 
have been umimportant, as they are 
þat Ted over in ſilence by hiſtorians, 

epherotes, his ſucceſſor, reigned 
but our months. He 1s called the 
laſt of the Mendeſtan race. 

J he lceptre now devulved to Nec- 
tanebis, who, in the ſecond year of 
his Ay was invaded by.the Per— 


liay fleet and army. Owing, how. 
ever, to he king's precautions,. and 


tlie mutual jcalouſies that ſubſiſted 
between the Perſian commanders, 
the attempt of the enemy was ren— 
dered abortive; and they were tinal. 
ly obliged to retreat, by the inun— 
dation uf the Nile. Five years after 
this event, Ageſilaus King of Sparta 
viſited E gypt in character of an am- 
buflador, to requelt ſuccours for the 
Lacedemonians, who were leverely 
Giitretied by the Thebans: and, 1n 
ſeven years after this embally, Nec- 
tane bis died. 

Lachos, the ſucceeding prince, 
collected al his forces, in order to 
ruitrate the plans of his ambitious 
enemies, who had not relinquiſhed 
their hope of reducing Egypt. To 
ſtrengihen himielt the more, he ap- 


plied 


78 
plied for ſuccour to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who ſent him a conſiderable 
number of troops under the com— 
mund of Ageſiluus; but Tachos con- 
ceiving an averſion to that able com- 
mander, violated his promiſe of ap- 
pointing him generaliliimo ot the 
torces, and flighted thoſe counſels 
which might have preferved Egypt 
from deſtruction. Having joined his 
mercenaries and Egyptians together, 
he marched imprudently towards 
Phanicia, deſigning to attack the 
Perſians in that quarter; but, during 


his abſence, the Egyptians ſhook off 


their allegiance, and placed his kinſ- 
man Nectanebis on the throne. Age— 
filaus eſpouſed the cauſe of the new 
monarch, and thus complcted the 
ruin of Fachos; who fled through 
Arabia, and took retuge under the 
Perllan government. 

Nectanebis had ſcarcely obtained 
the crown, when a Mendelian came 
forth with one hundred thoutand 
men to wreſt the ſceptre from his 
hands. This rebellion, incrcating 
daily in ſtrength, became at length 
ſo formidable, that the King fhnt 
himſelf up in one of his towers, till 
the beliegers were defeated by A ge- 
filaus, who took the Mendeſian pri- 
ſoner, and eſtabliſhed Nectanebis in 
the full poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
In the twelfth year of this reign, the 
Perſians made great preparations for 
the reduction of Egypt; but the Si— 
donians and Phœnicians, entering 
into a confederacy with Nectanebis, 
formed &@ ſtrong barrier to his King— 
dom; to that it was impothble that 
the enemy thould approach without 
marching through FPnœnicia. Upon 
this account, the Egyptian prince 
detached a body of Greek mercena- 
Tics to join the allies; who, being 
encouraged with the ſupply, expcl- 
led the Pcriians. from their territo— 
ries, and were immediately attcr- 
wards joined by the _ypriots, 11 
their ſtruggle tor complete liberty. 
Darius Ochus, appriſed of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, refulved to put himiclt 
at the head of his forces, and to in- 
flict a ſevere chaſtiſement upon the 
uoruly Egyptians; a defign which 
Was approved and forwarded by Men- 
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tor the Rhodian, who was perfectly 
acquainted with the concerns of 
Egypt. 

Nectanebis, in the mean time, af. 
ſembled an army of one hundred 
thouſand men, conliſting of forty 
thouſand mercenuries, and the reſt 
Egyptians; but they did not all to- 
gether amount to a third part of the 
Perſian treops, With ſome of them 
he guarded the palies through which 
the enemy mutt approach, and the 
others were appointed togarriſon the 
trontier towns, Darius, on the cther 
hand, detached three bodies from 
his army. The firſt, commanded by 
Lachares the Thehan, ſat down be. 
tore Peluſium; the ſecond, under 
the command of Nicoſtratus the Ar— 
give, failed up the Nile in a ſquadron 
of the Perſian fleet, and, Jardine at 
a convenient place, formed a ſtrong 
encampment in the heart of the 
country; and the thirè remained un. 
der the command ot !.ientor, in ex- 
pectation of a favourable opportu— 
nity for their incurfſion.— The whole 
kingdom being now alarmed at the 
polition of Nicoſtratus, all the neigh- 
bouring garriſons undertook to force 
him from his entrenchments; but, 
after a Jong and obſtinate combat, 
the Egyptians were utterly over- 
thrown and diſperſed. 

Upon the news of this defeat, 
Nectanebis abandoned the paſſes, 
and marched haſtily to the capital, 
which he ſuppoſed 
would affault with his victorious 
fleet and army. This removal com- 
pleted his ruin; for the Greek gar. 
riſon at Peluſium immediately tur. 
rendered to Lachares, upon condi. 
tion that they and their effects thould 
he conveyed in ſatety to Greece; 
and Mentor the Khodian, entering 
the countiy, athrmed publicly that 
Darius would receive with clemency 
all who ſubmitted, but take the 
moſt ample Vengeance on thoſe who 
preiumed any longer to onpole him. 
The Egyptians and gyptian Greeks 
immediately ſtrove which ſhould 
make the moſt ready ſubmiſlion; and 
Nectanebis, thus driven to deſpair, 
ied with his treaſures into Ethiopia, 
trom whence he never attempted to 
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return. From this time, (before 
Chriſt 3 50, ) Egypt continued to be 
a province of Perſia, till that mo- 
narchy was ſubverted by Alexander 


Ox THE COMBUSTION 


N natural as well as civil hiſtory 
there are facts prefented to the 
meditation of the obſeryer, which, 
though confirmed by the moſt con; 
vincing teſtimony, ſeem on the firſt 
view to be deſtitute ot probability. 
Of this kind 1s that of people con- 
lumed by coming into contact with 
common fire, and of their bodies be- 
ing reduced to aſhes, How can we 
conceive that fire, in certain circum- 
ſtances, can exerciſe ſo powerful an 


action on the human body as to pro— 


duce this effect ? One might be indu— 
ced to give lefs faith to theſe inſtan- 
ces of combuſtion as they ſcem to be 
rare; but they are prelented to the 
public as true by men whoſe vera- 
city ſeems unqueltionable, Bianchi. 
ni, Maffei, Rolli, Le Cat, Vicq- 
d' Azyr, and ſeveral men diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their learning, have given cer— 
tain teſti nony of the ſaéts. 
We read in the Tranſact! 
re xc that in 1692, a woman 
the lower Claſs, who for thre 
nei had ufed ſyirituous liquors to 
ſuch an excels that ſhe wo ld take 
no other nouriſhment, having fit 
down one evening on a ftraw chuir 
to ſleep, was confumed in the night 
time, ſo that the next morning n9 
part of her was to be found bit tlie 
ſkull. and the extreme Joints vi the 
dnss rs; all the reſt of her body, 
ſays SJ: Cobæus was reduced to aſhes. 
The following extratt of the me- 
moir of Bianchint is takun from the 
Annual K ep inter tor 
Countess Cornelia Bandy, ot the town 
of Ceſena, aged 62, C1 joy ed a good 
tate of health. One everuimns, have 
ing expericnced a fort yi drowinets, 
ſhe retired to bed, and her waid re- 
mMained with her till he fell altecp, 
Next mormag, when the gi} entered 
to awaken her miſtrets, ſhe found 
nothing but the remains of her body 
in the moſt horrid condition, At 
the diltance of four feet from the 
bed Was a heap of alles, in Which 
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the Great, who was in conſequence 

received by the Egyptians as their 

deliverer from the Perſian tyranny. 
LI be continued, } 
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could be diſtinguiſhed the legs and 
arms untouched, HKetween the legs 
lay the head, the brain of which, 
together with half the poſterior Part 
of the cranium, and the whole chin, 
had been con formed; three fingers 
were found in the tate of a coal; the 
re ſt of the body was reduced to alhes, 
which, when touched, left on the 
fingers a tat fœtid moiſture. A ſmall 
lamp which ſtood on the floor was 
covered with aſhes, and contained 
no oil; the tallow of two candles 
was melted on a table, but the wicks 
ſtill remained, and the feet of the 
candleſticks were covered with a 
certain moiſture, The bed was not 
damaged; the bed-clothes and co. 
verlid were railed up and thrown on 
one ſide, as 1s the caſe when a perſon 
gets up. The furniture and tapeſtry 
were Covered with a moiſt kind of 
ſoot of the colour of athes, which 
had penetrated into the drawers and 
dirtied the linen. This ſoot, having 
been conveyed to a neighbouring 
kitchen, adhered tp the walls and 
the utenſils. A piece of bread in the 
cupboard was covered with it, and 
no dog would touch it, The infec- 
tious colony had Leen communicated 
to other apartments. he Annunl 
Recifter ftitcs, that the Counteſs of 
Cetena was accuſtomed to bathe all 
vor body in camphora ted f{pirit_ of 
ne, Bianchini cauled the details 
ot this deplorable event to be pub. 
liſhed at the time when it took 
place, and no one contradicted them, 
it was atteſted alſo by Scipio Maffei, 
a learned contemporary of Bianchini, 
who was far from being credulous; 
and, in the laſt place, this ſurpriling 
tact was confirmed to the Royal So— 
ciety of London by Paul Rolli. The 
Anuunl Kegiſter mentions alto two 
other facts ot the ſame kind which 
occurred in England, one at South— 
ampton and the other at Coventry, 
An inſtance of the like kind 1 
preleryed in the ſame work in a hy 
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ter of Mr. Wilmer, ſurgeon : “ Ma. 
ry Clues, aged zo, was much ad- 
dicted to intoxication. Her propen- 
fity to this vice had increaſed after 
the death of her huſband, which 
happened a year and a half before. 
For about a year, ſcarcely a day had 
paſſed in the courſe of which ſhe did 
not drink at leaſt half a pint of rum 
Her health gra- 
dually declined, and about the be- 
einning of February ſhe was attack- 
ed. by the jaundice and confined to 
her bed. Though the was incapable 
of much action, and not in a condi- 
tion to work, ſhe ſtill continued her 
old habit of drinking every day and 
ſmoaking a pipe of tobacco. The 
bed in which ſhe lay ſtood paralle] 
to the chimney of the apartment, 
and at the diſtance from it of about 
three feet. On Saturday morning, 
the iſt of March, ſhe fell on the 
floor; and her extreme weakneſs 
having prevented her from getting 
up, ſhe remained in that ſtate till 
fome one entered and put her to bed, 
The following night ſhe wiſhed to 
be left alone. A woman quitted her 
at half after eleven, and, according 
to cuſtom, ſhut the door and locked 
jt. She had put on the fire two large 
pieces of coal, and placed a light in 
a Candleſtick on a chair at the head 
of her bed. At half after five in the 
morning a ſmoke was ſeen iſluing 
through the window, and the door 
being ſpeedily broke open, ſome 
flames which were in the room were 
foon extinguiſhed. Between the bed 
and the chimney were found the re. 
mains of the unfortunate Clues: one 
leg and thigh were ſtill entire; 
but there remained nothing of the 
ſkin, the muſcles, and the viſcera. 
The bones of the cranium, the breaſt, 
the ſpine, and the upper extremi- 
ties, were entirely calcined, and co— 
vered with a whitith effloreſcence, 
The people were mach furprited 


That the furniture had fuſtuined 16 


little injury. The fide of the bed 
which was next to the chimney had 
ſuftered the moſt; the wood of it 
was flightly burnt ; but the feather— 
bed, the clothes, and covering, were 


ſafe. I entered the apartment about 
two hours after it had been opened, 
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and obſerved that the walls and eve. 
ry thing in it were blackened ; that 
it was filled with a very diſagreeable 
vapour; but that nothing except 
the body exhibited any ſtrong trace; 
of fire.“ 

This inſtance has great ſimiliart- 
ty to that related by Vicq d' Azyr 
in the Encloypadie Methodigue, under 
the head, Pathologic Anatomy of 
Man. A woman, about fifty years 
of age, who indulged to excels in 
{(pirituous liquors, and got drunk 
every day before ſhe went to bed, 
was found entirely burnt, and re- 
duced to aſhes. Some of the offeous 
parts only were left, but the furni- 
ture of the apartment had ſuffered 
very little damage. Vicq-d'Azyr, 
inſtead of diſbelieving this phenome. 
non, adds, that there have been ma. 
nv other inſtances of the like kind. 

We find alto a circumſtance of this 
kind in a work entitled, Aa Medica 
et philofophica Hafmenfa; and in the 
work of henry Bohanſer, entitled, 
Le nouveau phoſphore enflammi. NWO. 
man at Paris, who had been acculſ. 
tomed, for three years, to drink ſpi. 
rit of wine to ſuch a degree that the 
uſed no other liquor, was one day 
found entirely reduced to aſhes, ex- 
cept the {kull and extremities of the 
fingers. 

The Tranſactions of the Royal So. 
ciety of London preſent alſo an in- 
ſtance of human combuſtion no leſs 
extraordinary It was mentioned at 
the time it happened in all the jour. 
nals; 1t was then atteſted by a great 
number ot eye-witneiles, and became 
the {ubzect of many learned diſcul. 
ſions. 'l hree accounts of this event, 
by different authors, all nearly coin- 
cide. The fact is related as follows, 
„Grace Pitt, the wife of a fiſhmon- 
ger of the pariſh of St. Clement, 
(p{wich, aged about fixty, had con- 
tracted a habit, which ſhe conBnued 
tor ſevera! years, of coming down 
every night from her bed-room, half 
aretled, to ſmoke à pipe. On the 


night ot the ninth of April 1774, ſhe 
got up from bed as ufual. Her 
daughter, who flept with her, did 
not perceive ſhe was abſent till next 
morning when ſhe awoke, ſoon after 
which ſhe put on her clothes, and, 

going 
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going down to the kitchen, found 
ber mother ſtretched out un the right 
ide, with her head near the grate; 
he body exrended on the hearth, 
with the legs on the floor, Which 
was of deal, having the appearance 
of a log of wood conſumed by a fire 
without apparent flame, On be- 
holding this ſpectacle, the girl ran 
in great haſte and poured over her 
mother's body ſome water contained 
in two large vellels in order to ex- 
tinguiſh the fire; while the tatid 
odour and ſmoke which exhaled 
from the body almoſt ſuffocated ſome 
of the neighbours who had haſtened 
to the girl's aſſiſtance, The trunk 
was in ſome meaſure incinerated, and 
reſembled a heap of coals covered 
with white aſhes. The head, the 
arms, the legs, and the thighs, had 
alſo participated in the burning. 
This woman, it is ſaid, had drunk a 
large quantity of ſpirituous liquor in 
conſequence of being overjoyed to 
hear that one of her daughters had 
returned from Gibraltar, 1 here was 
no fire in the grate, and the.candle 
had burnt entirely out 1n the ſocket 
of the candleſtick, which was cloſe 
to her. Belides, there were found 
near the conſumed body the clothes 
of a child and a paper ſcreen, which 
had ſuſtained no 11jury by the fire, 
The dreſs of this woman conſiſted of 
a cotton gown, : 

Le Cat, in a memoir on ſpontane- 
ous burning, mentions feveral other 
inſtances of combuſtion of the human 
body. Having,“ fays he, © ſpent 
ſeveral months at Rheims in the 
years 1724 and 1725, | lodged at the 
houſe of Sieur Millet, whoſe wife 
got intoxicated every day. The do- 
meſtic economy of the family was 
manuged by a pretty young girl, 
which I muſt not omit to remark, in 
order that all the circumitances 
which accompanied the fact I am 
about to relate, may be better un- 
derſtood. This woman was found 
conſumed on the zoth of February 
1725, vt the diltance of a foot and a 
halt from the hearth in her kitchen. 
A part of the head only, with a por- 
tion of the lower cxtremities and a 
tew of the vertebræe, had eſcaped 
Combuſtion, A foot and a hatt of 
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the flooring under the body had been 
conſumed, but a kneading-trough 
and a powderingstub, which were 
very near the body, had iuſtained no 
in ury. M. Chretien, a ſurgeon, 
examined the remains of the body 
with every juridical formality. Jean 
Millet, the huſband, being interro— 
gated by the judges who inſtituted 
an inquiry into the affair, declared, 
that about eight in the evening on 
the 19th of February he had retired 
to reſt with his wite, who not being , 
able to fleep, had gone into the kit- 
chen, where he thought ſhe was 
warming herſelf; that, having fal- 
len aſleep, he was wakened about 
two o'ciock by an intectious odour, 
and that, having run to the kitchen, 
he found the remains of his wife in 
the ſtate deſcribed in the report of 
the phyſicians and ſurgeons. The 
judges, having no ſuſpicion of the 
real cauſe of this event, proſecuted 
the affair with the utmoſt diligence. 
It was very unfortunate tor Millet 
that he had a handſome ſervant-maid, 
for neither his probity nor innocence 
was able to fave him from the ſaſpi- 
cion of having got rid of his wite by 
a concerted plot, and of having ar- 
ranged the reſt of the circumſtance 
in ſuch a manner as to give it the ap- 
pearance of an accident, He expe- 
rienced, therefore, the whole ſeve- 
rity of the law; and though, by an 
appeal to a ſuperior and very en- 
lizhtened court, which diſcovered 
the cauſe of the Combuſtion, he 
came off victorious, he ſuffered ſo 
much from unealineſs of mind, that 
he was obliged to paſs the remain- 
der of his melancholy days in an 
hoſpital.“ 

Le Cat relates another inſtance, 
which has a moſt perfect reſemblance 
to the preceding: M. Boinneau, 
cure of Plerguer, near Dol,“ ſays 
he, „wrote to me the following let- 
ter, dated February 22, 1749: Al. 
low me to communicate to you a 
fact which, took place here about a 
fortnight ago. Madame de Boiſeon, 
80 years of age, exccedingly meagre, 
Who had drunk nothing but ſpirits 
for ſeveral years, was litting in her 
elbow.chair before the fire while her 
walting- mad went out ef the room 
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for a few moments. On her return, 
ſeeing her miſtreſs on fire, ſhe imme— 
diately gave an alarm, and, ſome 
people having come to her aſſiſtance, 
one of them endeavoured to extin- 
guiſh the flames with his hand, but 
they adhered to it as if it had been 
dipped in brandy or oil on fire, Wa. 
ter was brought _ thrown on the 
lady in abundance, yet the fire ap 
peared more viele nt, and was not 
extinguiſhed till the whole fleſh had 
been conſumed. Her ſkeleton, cx - 
etedingty black, remained entire in 
the chair, which was oniy a little 
ſcorched; one leg only, and the two 
hands, detached themſelves from 
the reſt of the bones. It 1s not known 
whether her clothes had caught hre 
by approaching the grate, The lady 
was in the fame place in which the 
ſat every day; there was no extra- 
ordinary fire, and ſhe had not fallen. 
What makes me {n{pect that the uſe 
et {pirits might have produced this 
lift is, that | have been afſured, 
that at the gate of Dinan an accident 
of tne like Kind hap pense d to another 
woman under ſimil: ir circumſtances.“ 
To theſe inſtances, which I have 
multiphed to ſtrengthen the evi- 
dence, | mall add two other tacts, 
of the fine Kind, pun lithed 1n the 
Journal de NSledicine, The firſt took 
place at Aix, in Provence, and 5 
this related by Muraire, i 
February 1 


« In the 


ON THE 


| 
* 


1 fiir geon 


month 01 


W / 
Mary jautkret, ion of Nich: 
Gravier, fhoem: tiaker, « t a me I ze, 
exceedingly corpulont, ang addié ted 


to drinking, having been 
her apartment, M. Roc 
Jearue, who was commiflioned to 
make a report reſpecting the remains 
ot her body, only a mals of 
aſhes, and a tew bones, calcined in 
Lich a manner thet on the cast pret- 
iure they were reduced to 
The bones of the cranium, one hand, 
and 41 bot, I; {1C in * irt ei cuped the 
action of the fire. Near theſe re- 
mains ftood a table untouched, and 

wooden ſtove, 


under the table a tmall 
which, having been 


the grating of 
long burnt. afforded an aperture, 
it is probable, the 


Durnt in 


ny co] - 
tound 


1 # 
Gut. 


through which, 
ire that occaſioned the me lancholy 
ccident had been communicates : 
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one Chair, which ſtood too near the 
flames, had the ſeat and fore-fect 
burnt. 1s other reſpects, there was 
no appearance of fire either in the 
chimney or the apartment; ſo that, 
except the fore part of the chair, it 
appears to me that no other com- 
buitible matter contributed to this 
ſpeedy incineration, which was et- 
tected in the ſpace of ſeven or eight 
ners.“ 

1he other inſtance, mentioned in 
the Journal de Medicine, took place 
at Cacn, and 1s thus rel; ated by Me- 
rille, a ſurgeon of that. city, ſtill 
alive: Being requeſted, on the 3d 
of Tune 1782, by the king's officers, 
to draw up a report of the ſtate in 
which found Mademotiſelle Thuars, 
who was faid to have been burnt, I 
made the following obſervations : 
The a bo dy lay with the crown of the 
head reſting againſi one of the andi 
rons, * the diſtance of eighteen 
inches from the fire; the remainder 
of the body was placed obliquely be. 
fore the chimney, the whole being 
nothing but a maſs of aſhes. Even 
the molt ſolid bones had loſt their 
form and conſiitence; none of them 
CO uld be diſtinguiſhed except the 
coronal the two parietal bones, the 
two 70 mbar vertchre, a portion of 
thetibia, andapartot the omoplate; 
and theſe, even, were ſo calcincd, 
that they became duſt by the leaſt 
prefiure. The right foot was found 
entire, and ſcorched at its upper 
junction; the left was more burnt, 
ihe day had becn cold, but there 
was nothing in the grate except twe 
or three bits of woad, about an inch 
in diameter, burnt in the middle. 
None of the furniture in the apart. 
ment was damaged. The chair on 
which Madcmoiſclle 'Thuars had 
been litting, was found at the dif- 
fanve of a foot from her, and abſo— 
lutsly untouched. 1 muſt here ob- 
terve, that this lady was caceedingly 
corpulent t; that ſhe was above ſixty 
years of age, and much addicted to 
{pirituous liquors; that the day even 
of her death ſhe had drunk three 


THE 


bottles of wine and about a bottle of 
brandy: and that the conſumption 
of the body had taken place in leſs 
than ſeven hours, though, according 

is 
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to appearance, nothing around the 
body was burnt but the clothes.” 
The town of Caen affords ſeveral 
other inſtances of the ſame kind. I 
have been told by many people, and 
particularly by a phyſician of Ar- 


gentan, named Bouffet, author of 


an Efſlay on Intermitte nt Fevers, 
that a woman of the lower clals, 
who lived at Place Villars, and who 
was known to be much addicted to 
ftrong liquor, had been found in her 
houſe burnt. The extremities of her 
body only were ſpared, but the tur. 
viture was very little damaged. 

A like unfortunate accident hap- 
pened alſo at Caen to another old 
woman addicted to drinking, I was 
aſſured by thoſe who told me the 
fact, that the flames which pro- 
ceeded from the body could not be 
extinguiſhed by water; but I think 
it needleſs to relate the particulars 
of this and of another {finilar event 
which took place in the fume town, 
becauſe, as they were not atteſted by 
a proces-verbat, and not having been 
communicated by pro telhon al men, 
they do not inſpire tne lame con- 
gence, 

This collection of inſtances is ſup— 
ported, therefore, by all thoſe au— 
thentic proots which can be required 
to form human teſtimony; lor, While 
we admit the prudent doubt of I: 
cartes, We onght to reject the uni— 
verial doubt 7 the Pyrrhoniſts 
The multiphcity and unmtormity 
eycn ot theſe Es which occurred 
in d. Itterent * lac ES, nd Cre e 
by ſo many enlightened men, carry 
with them conviciion; he y have 
{ſuch a relation to cach uthcer, that 
we are inclined to alcribe them to 
tlic Lerne cauſe. 

1. The perſons who CANCION 
the cilects of this combuſtion had jor 
a long t! me m. ide an immoderate 
ule of l[pirituous liquors, 

2. The combulltion took place on- 
ly in women, 

3. Theſe women were far ad vane 
ced in life. 

4. Their bodies did not take fire 
ſpontaneouſly, but were burnt by 
2CCcIUent; 

5, The extremities, ſuch as the 


feet and the hands, were generally 
{pared by the fire. 

6. Water ſometimes, infte1d of ex- 
tinguiſhing the flames winch pro- 
cceded from the parts on fire, pave 
them more activity. 

The fire did very little damage, 
and often even ſpared the combaiti- 
ble obrects which were in contact 
with the human body at the moment 
when it was burning, 

8. The combuſtion of theſe bodies 
left as a reſiduum fat totid aſhes, 
with an unctuous, ſtinking, and very 
penetrating ivot. 

et us now enter into an min 
tion of ſome of thele general obſer. 
Vations 

The firſt idea which occurs on 
reating the numerous inſtances of 
human combuſtion above related is, 
that thoſe who tell victims to tho 
fatal accidents were almoſt all ad. 
dicted to ſpirituous liquors. The 
woman mentioned in the "Franſac- 
tions of Copenhagen had for three 
years made ſuch an immoderate uſe 
of them that ſhe would take no other 
nouriſhment. Mary Clues, for a 
year before the accident hap pe ned, 
nad ſcarcely been a fingle day with— 
out drinking half a _ Of rum or 
OL am feed-v Ater. The b of Niillet 
had been contimnatly aten 
Madam de Boileon tor feveral years 
had drunk nothing but ſpirits; Via- 
ry Jauttret was much addicted to 
drinking; and Mademoiſelle Thuars, 
and the other women of ( gen, were 
equilly fond of ſtrong liquors. 

Such excels, in regard to the uſe 
oi {pir;tuous liquors, muſt have had 
a powertul action on the bodies of 
the perſons to whom j allude. All 
their fluids and folids mult have ex- 
PCr 1 n1Ced its fatal influence - tor the 
Property of the ablorbing vellcls, 
which is ſo active in the haman bo 
dy, ſeems on this occaſion te have 

cted a diſtinguiſhed part. It has 
been ob{rrved eh at the urine of great 
drinbers is generally aqueous and 
limpid. It appears, that in drunk- 
ards, who Bog an immoderate uſe 
ot (pirituous liquors, the aqueous 
part of their ae is diſcharged by 
the urinary paſſage, while the alcho. 
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holic, almoſt like the volatile part of 
aromatic ſubſtances, not being ſub- 
jected to an intire decompoſition, is 
abſorbed into every part of their 
bodies. 

2. The combuſtion took place only 
in women, We ſhall not pretend to 
aſſert that men are not liable to com- 
buſtion in the ſame manner, but 
have never yet been able to find one 
well.certihed inſtance of ſuch an 
event, The female body 1s in ge- 
neral more delicate than that ot the 
other ſex. The ſyitem of their fo- 
lids is more relaxed; their fibres are 
more fragile and of a weaker {truc- 
ture, and therctore their texture 
more caltily hurt. Their mode of 
life alſo contributes to increaſe the 
weakneſs of their organization. Wo- 
men, abandoned in general to a ſe- 
dentary life, charged with the care 
of the internal duine{tic economy, 
and often ſhut up in cloſe apart- 
ments, wh one they arc condemned 
to ſpend whole days without taking 
any exerciſe, are more * ſubje ct than 
men to become corpuleat. The tex- 
ture of the ſoft parts in iemale bo— 
dies being more (pong, blorption 
ought to be freer; ana as their w hole 
bodies imbibe ſpirituou. liquors with 
more eaſe, they ought to experience 
more readity the impieſlion of fire. 
Hence _ combuſtion, che melan- 
choly inſtances of which ſeem to be 
furnithed by women alone; and it 1s 
owing merely to the want of a cer- 
tain concurrence of circumitances 

and of phyſical cauſes, that theſe 
events, though lefs rare than is {up- 
poſed, do not become more common. 

2. The ſecond general obſervation 
ſerves toe x plain the third; that the 
combuttion took place only in WO- 
men far advanced in lite. The 
Counteſs of Ceſena was fixty-two 
veurs of age; Ma ry Clues, fifty-two ; 


Gr: (Ce [- % T, ſixty; 5 4 Mad: inle de Boi 

ſeon, eighty; and Mademoiſelle 

Thuars more than ſixty. Theſe 
„ 


that combult:un is 
more frequent among old women. 
Young perſons, diitracted by other 
patjions, are not much addicted to 
drinking; but when love, departing 


along with youth, Icaves a vacuum 


. Tro © 
ry 


oF ThE HUMAN BODY. 


in the mind, if its place be not ſup. 
plied by ainbition or intereſt, a taſte 
for gaming, or religious fervor, it 
gencrally falls a prey to intoxication, 
This paſſion ftill increaſes as the 
others diminiſh, eſpecially in women, 
who can indulge it without reſtraint, 
Wilmer, therefore, obſerves, „that 
the propenſity of Mary Clues to this 


vice had always increaſed after the 


death of her huſband, which hap - 
pened about a year before :” almoſt 
all the other women of whom I have 
ſ-oken, being equally unconhned in 
regard to their actions, conld gra- 
tity their attachment to ſpirituous 
liquors without oppolition, 

4. Perhaps we have no occaſion to 
go very far to ſearch for the cauſe 
of theſe combuſtions. The fire of 
the wooden ſtove, the chimney, or 
the candle, might have been com- 
municated to the clothes, and might 
have in this manner burnt the per— 
ſons above mentioned, on account 
of the peculiar diſpoſition of their 
bodies. Maffei obſerves that the 
Conntefſs of Ceſena was accuſtomed 
to bathe her whole body with ſpirit 
of wine, The vicinity of the candle 
and lamp, which were found near 
the remains of her body, occaſioned, 
without doubt, the combuſtion, 
Tnis accident reminds us of that 
whick hap penod to Charles II. king 
of Navarre. This prince, being ad- 
dicted to drunkennets and exceſſes 
of every kind, had. cauſed hinifelf 
to be w Trapped up in cloths dipped 
in ſpirits, in order to revive the na- 
tural heat of his body which had 
keen we eakened by debanchery; but 
the cloths cat lit fire wnile his at- 
tendants were falt ening chem, and he 
periſhed a victim to his imprudencs. 

Beides accidental combuſtion, it 
re mains tor us to examine whether 
ipontaneous combuſtion of the hu— 
man body can take place, as afferted 
by Le Cat. Spontaneous combul- 
tion is the burning of the human 
body without the contact of any ſub. 
tance in a ſtate of igimtion. Nature 
indeed, aiords ſeveral inſtances of 
ſpontaneous combuſtion in the mi— 
neral and vegetable kingdoms. The 
decompoſition of pyrites, and the 

{ubterranean 
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ſubterranean proceſſes which are car- 
ried on in volcanoes, afford proots 
of it. Coal-mines may readily take 
fire ſpontaneouſly ; and this has been 
found to be the caſe with heaps of 
coals depoſited in cloſe places, Tt 
is by a fermentation of this kind that 
dunghills ſometimes become hot, and 
take fire. This may ferve alſo to 
explain why truſles of hay, carried 
home during moiſt weather, and pil— 
ed up on each other, ſometimes take 
fire. But, can ſpontaneous combul. 
tion take plac e in the human body? 
If ſome authors are to be credited, 
very violent combuſtion may be pro- 
duced in our bodies by nature, and 
by artificial procelles. Sturmius 
fays, that in the northern countries 
Hames often burſt from the ſtomach 
of perſons in a ſtate of intoxication, 
Three noblemen oft Courland having 
laid a bet which of them could drink 
moiſt ſpirits, two of them died in 
conſequence of ſufiocation by the 
flames which iſſued with great vio- 
lence from their ſtomachs. We are 
told by Thomas Bartholin, on the 
authority of Vorſtius, that à ſoldier, 
wh o had drunk two glaſſes ct ſpirits, 
died after an eruption of flames from 
his mouth. In his third century 
Zartholin mentions another accident 
of the ſame Kind after a drinking-— 
match of {trong liquor. 

It now remains to decide, from 
theſe inſtances, reſpecting the acc1- 
dental or ſpontaneous Caries which 
produce combuſtion. Nature, by 
aſſuming a thouſand different forms, 
ſeems at firſt as if deſirous to clude 
cur obſervation; but, on mature re- 
Hection, it it be found eaſy to prove 

accidental combulticn, ſpontane— 
ous combuſtion 


appears alto: We 
improbable; for, even admitting the 
inſtances of people ſuſtocated , by 
flames which iſſued from their 
mouths, this is itil! far from the 
combuſtton of the whole body. There 


IS a great difference betwee n this le. 
nii. combut tion and fpontancons com- 
buſtion ſo complete Ar to redute the 
body to aſhes, as in the caſes above 

mention As the human body 
has never been ſeen to experience to- 
tal combutltion, theſe atlertions ſeem 
rather the productions of a tervid 
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imagination than of real obſervation ; 
and it tov often happens that nature 
in her mode of action does not adapt 
our manner ct teeing. 

Some people, how ever, may al. 
cribe to the w ickedneſ $ of mankind 
what we aſ:ribe to accident, It may 
be ſaid, that all{!ins, after putting 
to death their untortungte victims, 
rubbed over their dies with com- 
buſtible tubitances, '»v which they 
were confirmed. But even if fuch 
an iden ſhouid ever be conceived, i 
would be impoflible to carry it into 
execution. Formerly, when crinu- 
nals were condemned to the flames, 
what a quantity of combuſtible ſub. 
ſtances was neceitury to burn their 
bodies! A baker's boy, named Re. 
naud, being condemned to be burnt 
a few years ago at Caen, two large 
cart-loads of faggots were required 
to conſume the body, and at the end 
of more than ten hours ſome remains 
cf the bones were {till to be ſeen. 
What proves that the combuſtion in 
the before-mentioned inſtances was 
not artificial is, that pcoplaofren ar. 
r:ived at the moment when it had 
taken place, and that the body was 
found in its natural ftate. People 
entered the houſe of Madame Boi— 
leon at the time when her body was 
on fire, and all the neighbours ſaw 
it. Befides, the people of who [ 
have ſpoken were almoſt all of the 
loweſt clas, and not much calculated 
to give riſe to the commiſſion of ſuch 
a crime. The woman mentioned in 
the Trarſactions of Copenhagen was 
of the pooreſt condition; Grace Pitt 
was the wite of a fihmonger; Mary 
Jauſfret that of a thoemaker; and 
two other women, who reſided at 


Caen, belonged to the lowelt order 
of {ociety. It is inconteſtible, then, 


that in the inſtances I have addvc: a 
the combuſtion was always acciden- 
tal, and never intentional. 

It may be ſeen that a knowledge 
of the cauſes of this phenomenon eis 
no leſs intereſting to criminal juſtice 

han to natural hiſtory, for unjuſt 
ſu{picions may fall on an innocent 
man. Who will not ſhudder on re- 
collecting the caſe of the unfortunate 
inhabitant of Rheims, who, after 
having loſt his wite by the effect of 

combuſtion, 
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combuſtion, was in danger of periſh. 
ing himſelf on the fc affold, condemn- 
ed unjuſtly by an ignorant tribunal! 
I ſhall conſider myſelt happy it 
this picture of the tatal c fects of in- 
toxication makes an impreſſion on 
thoſe addicted to this vice, and par- 
ticularly on women, who moſt fre— 
quently become the victims of it. 
Perhaps the frightful details of ſo 
horrid an evil as that of combuſtion, 
will reclaim drunkards from this 
horrid practice, Plutarch relates, 
that at Sparta children were deter- 


MEMOIRS or LOVE 


True CAR 


HE ſequel of the love-ſtory be. 

gun 1n our laſt has not been at- 
tended with fatal conſequences. The 
lover has not hung himſelf in deſ- 
pair, nor has he been ſentenced to 
be hanged by any body elſe. The 
grand jury, however, at the Oxford 
Aſſizes having found a true bill 
againſt Lockhart and Lauden Gor- 
don, for an outrage on the perſon of 
Mrs. Lee, Sir S. Law rence, Knt. 
proceeded to the Town Hall of that 
city, to preſide in judgment upon 
the priſoners, on T uciday the 5th of 
March. 

The indictment contained ſixteen 
counts, and charged them generally 
with forcibly taking, ſeizing, and 
carrying away, Rachael Fanny Anto- 
nina Lee, for lucre of ſubſtance, from 
her houſe in Bolton-row, and after- 
wards defiling her at Tettworth, in 
the county of Oxtord, to the great 
diſpleaſure of Almighty God; to the 
diſparagement of the ſaid Rachael; to 
the diſcomfiture of her friends; to 
the evil example of others; againſt 
the form of the ſtatute; againſt the 
King's peace, &Cc. 

Elizabeth Weſtcraft, the firſt 
witneſs, merely proved, that Lau- 
den Gorden lodged in her houſe, 
and that he was in debt. 

Several witneſſes were then called, 
who proved the order given by 
Lockhart Gordon for the chaiſe to 
be at Bolton-row at ſeven o'clock; 
alſo the ſubſequent force uſed to 
convey Mrs. Lee from her own 
noule, as related in our laſt Number. 


red from drunkenneſs by exhibiting 
to them the ſpectacle of intoxicated 
ſlaves, who, by their hideous con- 
torſions, filled the minds of theſe 
young ſpectators with ſo much con. 
tempt that they never afterwards got 
drunk. This {tate of drunkenneſs, 
however, was only tranſitory. How 
much more horrid it appears in thoſe 
unfurtunate victims conſumed by the 
Raines and reduced to aſhes! May 
men never forget that the vine ſome. 
times produces very bitter fruit dil. 
eaſe, pain, repentance, and death! 


AND GALLANTIRY. 


DISSOLVED. 


The two poſt-boys were called 
next. The firſt proved his being 
ſent to Bolton-row, where he ſtop. 
ped at the end of the ſtreet; that he 
there took up a lady and two gentle. 
men, who deſired him to drive faſt, 
and threatened to ſhoot him it he 
did not make haſte, When he arri- 
ved at Uxbridge, they got into ano- 
ther chaiſe, and | ockhart Gordon 
gave him half a guinea; the counſel 
alking him if he was not uncommon- 
ly well paid, he confeſſed he ſeldom 
received fo much. On croſs-exami. 
nation, Mr. Abbot atked him whe— 
ther any force was uſed towards the 
lady, and if he.obſerved any thing 
more than commonly happens when 
a gentleman and lady get into @ 
chaiſe. To this he replied, that 
there was no force uſed whatever ; 
that the lady laughed when the got 
into the chaiſe, and that he obſerved 
nothing out of the common way. 
The ſame queſtion was put to tlie 
poſt-boy who drove them trom U x- 
bridge to Tet{worth, and the ſame 
anſwer was returned. 

Mrs. Lee was next called, who, 
having firſt ſeated herſelf in a chair 
provided for her, repeated the fame 
teſtimony ſhe gave on her examina- : 
tion before the magiſtrates at Bow- 
ſtreet, with no variation Whatever. 
1 his occupied a ſpace of two hours, 
when Mr. Abbott proceeded in fis 
croſs- examination. She acknowledg— 
ed that when ſhe was at Kenſington, 
and firſt became acquainted v ith the 
Gordons, that familiarity took _—_ 

WI 
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which 1s common am ong children. 
[t appeared that when the heard that 
Lauden Gordon had returned from 
the Welt Indies, ſhe ſent the firft 
invitation to him through the medi. 
un of Mr. Blackett, her apothecary, 
That when Lauden catied on her at 
any time, the made him fix a time 
tor coming ugain; which circum. 
ſtance Nir, Abbot brought to her 
recollection, by re citing 4 particular 
occcaſion wha he ſent her a polite 
note, exprefſing his ſorrow that he 
could not attend her appointment, 
being unavo! idably engaged lome= 
where elſe, Mr, 'Abbot atked a her, 
whether they were not eu 1pon te emis 
Ot fam) iliarity from the time of his 
firſt vifit; and whether it was not 
cuſtomary when they parted for him 
lo give > her a ſalute, either on the 
lip or the wee atter the French 
fan ſon;? This ſhe admitted, but de. 
ned any further tamiltarity, Mr. 
Abbott then drew from the wit. 
neſs an admiſlion that an end 
at once to the indictment, She ad. 
mitted, that when in aiſle on 
the road to Uxbris: ai 
to Lauden Gordon, that 
nſcleis 10 mike farther 
and, 1tcaring from her | 
locket aud a camp 
Clutmned, Tit Marm that 
my Deuce Ati. FLO | 
as ſhe threw it away, now tor 
peiecſurs, It alſo appt area, thut wh C 
ihe went to bed at ets vort! the 
deſired gr chamber-maid to: tel} for 
uſes d, | 
MUNUCES, 
Ihe tu ge © 
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be 


al fic mig lit CUINC TO Ui LEM 
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Dierved, that it was 


impollib le he ous Fo the 
trial to proceed fürth Ihe force 
had not been carried! 0 the County 


of Oxtord, and the Priſoners mult be 
acquitted, 'Fhe þ then 
led from the bas and 45 they lett 
the court, the mob cheered them 
with loud huzzas, 

Mrs. Lee was compelled to wait 
within the court-yard till the mob 
was diſperſed, who had all“ along 
ihewn a di {poſition to inſult her,—In 
anſwer ty a queltion put to her 1e. 


1101 Hlers were 
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pecting her dream, ſhe ſaid that the 
letter containing it was in the pollef. 
ton of Mr, Gordon, and he might 
produce it, This, however, was 
declined, 

Mrs. Lee ſwore to hi wing received 


the following letters from Lauder 
and Lockhiurt Gordon, 
DEAREST MADAM, Jan. 12, 1894 


It you allent to my propoſition, | 
ſhall gain an inexhauſtable mine of 
felicity, and you will only loſe the 
pity ot the ignorant and prejudiced. 
| have been matured in adverlity, 
but have ſtill left the moſt valu: ble 
of the mens Conlſcia recti, which e TJ 
neither be ſtolen nor purchaſed. 
Though my tortunc is not great, ! 
have to Ofter YOu [tre 299 of bod) 
and mind, I have conſulted my 
heart, and would have plucked it 
out had it been unfaithtul. I have 
applied to my reaſon in a low yet 
diſtinct voice, and it has whi iſpered, 
Faith; the world 15 unworthy of 
You, and it there be a union of ſouls, 
furely there ſhould be x union of ho. 
dies. | Conſult the God of Nature, 

tremble at diſobe dience. ] have 
muanction, and for two 
2 not IGen the (plen dor, nur 
the vital warmth, 0: that ſun, 
Which muſt either 1:nate or def- 
troy me. LAUDEN GoRDoON, 


vo! 4 £4 


x 
DEAR MADAZ, 12th Jan, 1824. 
L afſent to all Lauden has laid; 


and if he deceives you, P11 blow his 
brains and then we {hall both 
meet that damnatien we. thall- fo 
richly deſerve. Burit the fetters of 
ceremony; and think, that in Lock- 
hart Gordon you Have tound a heart 
to feel, a head to Conceive, and 4 
hand to execute, what may tend to 
Youl happi ne{ 5 

LUCKHART Gonk po. 


The trial, as as it went, laſted 
from eight in the morn; ng till fi vt 
11) the-s atterno: 0n; and, had the pri- 
loners been put upon their defence 
rom the number of their witneſſes, 
it mult have laſted. till midn ight. 
Lauden Gordon is de 2tained for debt, 
but Lockhart waz jet at liberty. 


Our, 


$ on 6 
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POETRY, 
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EIN, 
NEPTUNE axp BONAPARTE. 


S the Corſican lately paraded the coaſt, 
And vemur'd to {ail a few lee 
from the thore, | 

His fancied ſecurity led him to boa!t 

How ſoon his proud ſhips on the ocean 
ſhauld roar ; 

Wien his troops, in a 
iſland de test, 

Take poſſoſſion of Eng] and, and blow up 
her fleet. 


proſpects of plunder their fancies 
em plov. 
His paralite's landly re-echo the Dram, 
And haii him already, with clamorons joy, 
The king of Great Britain and lord of the 
mam. 
The conſulexulte. 
Dreams the world is reſigu'd 
controul. 


FUTS 
© # 


trice, ſhould von 


While 


and. elated im {ol 
to his preſent 


But. lo! all their mirth is converted to fear, 
While ſilent they gast on the verge of the 
dec p, 


For the ſaw in the diſtance a veflel appear, 

And the ocrau's wide boſon ex: tingly 
twcep. 

And they mark'd with diſmay, in the ſun- 


be OY} unpſur!' d. 
The flag that triumphandly 
world. 


* * 
Waves Oer tne 


Now terror prevaile, anc! 
crew. 
Their conqu sg: 
Hight; 
But France ſtillappesring lar diſtant to view, 
The confi] ſurvev'd the Wide ipace with 
aitrio ht. | 
Oh, Ne ptune! he cricd, Vat me fate to die 
More., 
And your billowy boſom ſhall ten pt me no 
more ! 


— . 
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As he views the rough 
gre SO oppoſe, 1 
He ſuddenty farts: 


WaV es that Bis Dro- 


by new terrors op- 


preis'd; 
For, the waters diſparting, old Neptune 
aroſe, 


And thus ia deep accents the eonſul ad- 
dreis'd : 

« Raſh mortal, be gone! ſpeed your flight: 
ply your oars, 


I grant your petition; teviſit yogr ſhores, 


« But remember your vow, and preſume 
not agaim 
Your chimto the ſeas with ſuch boaſtings 
to plead ; 
In yon bounding bark are the Lords of the 
Main, 
To them, only them, is us empire de- 
ecced. 


NEWS, 


IT have 


QC. 


doom'd that the deep ſhould receive 
their cantronl, 
And their flag flap defiance where biliows 


can toll. 


Nor hope, tho' no natives obſtructed your 
way, 
In yon warlike iſland your ſtandard to 
TOUT 1- 
Her bands are aflerabling in dreadſul array, 
tier tons o'er their cliſts point the me- 
nacing {pcar. 
Oh what can you hope, when thoſe ſum- 
mits reveal 
A nation embattled —2n iſland of ſtec!!“ 


He ſaid, and uprearing his trident of gold, 
Tac rell ent billows recede from the 


! 


IACe ; 
Then ſtriking the watc 
told, 
And receive the dread king in their 
cryital embrace 
The conſul abaſh'd, ſees his boat reach the 


ers, they flowiv un- 


ſhore, 
And one half of his dream of ambition is 
oer. 


Lingo drawn for the Army of Reſerve. 
NVC. AM audivi, ſuch terrible news 
As at this preſent tempus my ſenſes 
onfule : 
I'm drawn for a miles -I muſt go cum martc, 
And, comminus enſe, engage BoxAPARTE. 


Such tentpora nunguam tidebant majores, 
Fortheu their opponents had different more: 
But we will ſoon prove to the Corſican 
vaunter, 

times may be chang'd—BR Tors 
never mutaentuy. 


* , 
11 


10 


Me Hlercle this Cox sur non poteft be quiet, 
His word mult be lex and when he ſays 


frat, 

Yrafe Deus, he thinks, we mult turn at h. 
nod. 

But Britons were ne'er good at running, by 
* —, 

Per mie. I rather am led to opine, 

To meet Britiſh nares he would not inc cline 


Leſthe ih z uld in mg 
Et cum alga, non 2 


' þrof andum becarown'ct. 
ro, his caþut be crowi'd. 
But allow that t! 
and. 

Mulits cum alits at his 3 — 

Here's lads who will meet, aye and properly 
work him, 

And a hundred to one but they ſend him 
in orcun, | 


his boaſter in Britain could 


Nunc, let us, amici, Join wmanus ef cordes, 

And utc well the vires Di boni alford us. 

Then let Nations Oe We <a neve! 
can fall, 

She's multum in = match for them a 5 

Fro 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES, 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Wooldrige, 
of the Sloop Scourge, dated off the 
Vlie Iſland, Jan. 11, 1804, to Rear- 
admiral Thornborough. 
IR, I have the honour of inform. 
ing you, that in execution of your 
orders of yeſterday's date, on my ar- 
Tival off the Vlie Land, in his ma- 
jeſty's ſloop, I ſpoke the Pruſſian, 
from Amſterdam, who informed me, 
that a large {h1p, with prize colours 
flying, was lying in the Viie Roads, 
waiting a wind to proceed up the 
Paſſage; and that he underſtood from 
the pilots ſhe was an Englith chip, 
laden with naval ſtores; conſidering 
that to deprive the enemy of ua hip 
of that deſcription was of material 
conſequence, I determined on at- 
tempting to cut her out; for whit h 
purpoſe, after dark, his majeſly 
ſhip was anchored in the State Ni ine 
Paſſage, in four and halt farhun wa- 
ter, and within mulſket-ihot of the 
ſhore, ready to co-operate with the 
boats, which were detached about 
midnight, under 
Lieut, W. J. Hughes, the {un. officer; 
and with ſuch good order was the at- 
tack conducted by him, that the ſhip 
was boarded and brought out, al- 
though lying immediately under the 
batteries, and mounting herſelt eight 
guns, without the ſmalleſt loſs; and 
proves to be a ſhip from Memel, 
laden with timber, 400 tons burthen, 
taken on the 19th of December laſt 


by Union Dutch brig privateer, of 


18 guns, on the coaſt of Norway, 
Mr. Williamſon the purſer, Nr, 
Hepburn the boatſwain, and Meſirs. 
Dale and Daly midſhipmen, who 
were volunteers in the boats, Mr. 
Hughes ſpeaks in the handſomett 
manner of ; 
every man and officer in the thip was 
ſo much to my ſatisfaction, that had 
the reſiſtance been ever fo great, I 
have little doubt of the ſucceſs. 
Wa. WooritDpklibDGe. 
Copy of two Incloſures from Rear-admiral 
Sir john Thomas Duckworth, K. B. 
Commander in (Hie of fs Majeſty's 
Ships and Veſſels at Jamaica, to Capt. 
Bligh, dated De ſiree, Mancinelie. Aug. 
295 1803. 
Six, Ha ing fetched into this an- 
chorage laſt evening, and 1ceing 
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the direction of 


indeed the behaviour of 
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from the maſt-head, over the land, 
ſeveral veſſels at anchor in Monte- 
Chriſte Roads, diſpatched the boats 
armed, under Lieut. Canning, of his 
m. jelly s ſhip I command, to bring 
them out, which ſervice he perform— 
ed with cred t, under a heavy fire 
from the batteries, and returned at 
daylight this morning, with five 
ſchoone rs and a ſloop. 

Sur. 4. I have pleaſure in inform- 
ing you, Thai your boats, accompa- 
nied by thoſe of his majelty's hip 1 
command, returned early this morn- 
ing, having brought out of Monte- 
Chiriſte all the veſſels at that anclio- 
rage, to the amount ot fix ſail of 
(chooners, under a {mart fire trom 
the batteries, without los. 

C HaKkLES B. H. Noe, 

[Here follows a liſt of 44 captur 
; Copy of a Letter from Captain I Uian 

Selby, Commander of tis Mojeſiy's 

$khip Cerberus, dated off Cape LaHague, 

Jan. 25, 1804: 

Sen, In puttuance of your orders, 
I yeſterday, at one P. M. weighed 
in his majelty's ſhip Cerberus, under 
my command, from Guernſey Koads, 
and having palled through the Little 
Ruſlel, I ſhaped a courſe for Cape 
La Hague, in order, if poſſible, to 
look into Cherbourg before dark; 
in our approach to the above 
cape, we diſcovered a convoy of 
the enemy, conſiſting of four armed 
vetlels, ſteering to the eaſtward. We 
had the good fortune to cut them oft 
betore they reached the cape, which 
obliged them to anchor, The 
ſtrength of the tide prevented our 
reaching them. I therefore hauled 
the wind to the ſouthward, under 

a preſs of ſail, until after dark, when 
we bore up tor Cape La Hague, and 
at midnight ſaw them coming round 
the Cape, but ſo cloſe to the land 
that it was Cconiidered dangerous to 
take the ſhip near them. However, 
a heavy ſquall of wind driving them 
a little further from the ſhore, we 
ſucceeded in Capturing the national 
gun-vellel Le Chamean, and driv- 
ing one on the rocks; tne reſt effect- 
ed their eſcape, owing to the vici— 
nity of the rocks, which at that 
time was not more than a cable's 
length trom ns, 

The above gun-veſlel is 300 tons 
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burthen, is quite new, carrying four 
long 6-pounders and two ſw els, and 
commanded by Francis Galliarc, 
having on-board at the time of cap- 
ture 58 men, 21 of which are ſol. 
diers, fully accoutred. She 1s cal- 
culated to carry between two and 
three hundred troops, and : appears 
to be agun-veſſe! fit for his majeſty*s 
ore WILLIAM SELRY., 
opy of @ Letter from Captain R. H. ” 
bag C ommand; r of his Mae. 
Sip Tribune, to William Meriden, 
Eig. dated at Sea, Jan. 30, 130.4. 
Sin, I beg vou will inform the 
jords commiſſionersof the admiralty, 
that his majeity's ſhip Tribune, un- 
der my command, fell in with this 
morning, Cape La Hogue bearing 
S. S. W. three or four miles, a 
{mall flotilla from St. Maloes bound 
to Cherbourg, conſiſting of three 
brigs and ſome ſmaller boats; as it 
blew very hard, I could only cap- 
ture two brigs, of 2 twenty-four 
pounders ander eighteen pounder 


cach, manned with Ft ſeamen, und 


50 ſoldiers of the thirty-ſecond demi— 
brigade, I have ſent them to Port- 
mouth. His majeſty's ſhip captured 
and deitroyed a large boat trom Ia 
Hogue before ſhe fell in with the 
flotilla. I bes leave io add, thut a 
frigate, which 1 take to bs the 
Hydra, captured alugger, ont vf the 
Rotilla, and J left her in « hae 01 
2nother brig. R. H. A. EESNK tr. 
Letter from Capram Geor ;s Mundy, 
Commander of "Thy A1 A the 
Hyara, 40 Neasw- dhe. er tomey 
Saumerez, dated iydra, at Sea, Jann 
877" 31, 1504, | 

Six, 1 have the honour to repre. 
ſent, that being claſe in with Cher. 
bout, yeſterday about noon, I dif. 
covered a fr. 19 ing convoy, under 
the land to ihe weſtward, and ſuc 
ceeded in ſeparating two by 11 . 4 
lugger from it; the litter { Captured 
about two o'ciock in the evening, 
and one of the former about ten at 


night, within ac leagues of the 


Ile of Wight; the other 1 objerved 

was bi ought to by a frigate to the 
weſtward; both velſels are periect. 
ly new and well found, and manned 


"and armed as below mentioned: they 


left St. Maloes on Sunday evening, 


CHRONTE EE. 


in company with three other brigs, 

and were bound io Boulogne, 

WW, Mux D. 

Brig No. 5, commanded by : 
lieutenant, with z twenty-fuur poun- 
ders, 5o men and officers. -Lusger 
No. 411, commanded by an enfon 
armed with x eighteen-pounder, 
men and oticers. 

From Rear-admiral Duckworth to Sir 
Eran Nepean, dated Echo, Port Royal, 
Jamaica. Sept. 12, 1803. 

Sir, Having in my letter of the 
17th July, tranſmitted you, for the 
intormation of the Lords Coraniflion. 
ers of the Admiralty, Captain Biel! 
ot the Racoun's letter, on the very 
ſpirited manner in w hich the capture 
of the national brig Lodi had taken 
place at anchor in Leogane ; it is now 


5 
5 


my 
* 
— 


with great pleaſure J add ro it, his 


account of the deſtruction of the na- 
tional brig La Mutine, on the coaft 
of Cuba, wherein it appears a ſupe- 
rior dene of proteſſional abilities, 
with grcat gallantry, were diſplayed, 
and 1 trutt he will be honoured with 
their lordſhip's protection. 
J. . DUucxworrTEe. 
Racoon, a the Eaft End of famaica, 
Jug. 20, 1803. 

Six, Upon receiving 1 the intima— 
tion that the French privateers, 
which were long ſince ſuppoſed 16 
have been ntting out in the ports of 
Cuba, had robab ly put to fea, 1 
worked up 1 hort, from Lucca, 


to the cait end of Jamaica, to ice the 


coalt clear, and then crofſed over to 
St. Jago de la Cuba, where 1 faw 
tour French ſehooners at anchor, 
apparently armed. 1 of courſe watch. 
ea the port very mnirrowly, and in a 
few davs 1 tl in with three of them 
at day-light in the morning, two of 
« hich } have captured, atter tedious 
chaſes, from their teparating on 
different courſes, and the other 1 
drove on thore in a fall bay, where 
ine was inevitably loſt. 

On Wednelday the th, at one 
P. Nl. Jobſerved a brig coming along 
more, which ſoon after h: mled her 
wind to ſpeak a ſchooner which Lad 
been avoiding us all day. At three 
they bore up together, under all fail, 
with a ſtrong breeze: I ſtood off un- 
til certain oi fetching them, _ 

thea 
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then made ſail in ſhore. At a quar- 
ter paſt four the brig hoiſted French 
colours, and fred a gun, ſtill Keeping 
within h. ut a mile of the ſhore under 
a preſs of fail. At twenty, minutes 
paſt four ſhe fired her broadſide at 
us, and attempted to croſsour hawle, 
which I was fortunate enough to 
prevent, for I ordered the helm to 
be put hard a-port to board her, 
though going e wht knotsat the t ine, 
and fired 2 broadiide at her, which, 
from being nearly a. board each 
other, br. ght down lis ftudding. 
fails, top-fails, &c. he then lufleg 
up and ran on {hore on the rocks in 
a ſmall bay, and ſtruck his colours. 
To avoid a ſimilar fate I was com- 
pelled to heave in ſtays; ani when 
we wore round, our [tera was nearly 
in the breakers. In this polition we 
fired our oppoſite broadiide to eftect 
her deſtruction. In about hal? an 
hour ſhe” hoiſted her enſign again, 
and I made ſeveral ſhort tacks near 
her, firing upon her in paſling. To. 
wards ſun-ſet her main-malt went 
over the ſide, and the fell on her 
beam ends. I watched the brig all 
night, and in the morning her maſts 
were all overboard, and ſhe lay a 
perfect wreck full of water. I have 
tince learned her name is La Mutine, 
national brig, carrying eighteen 


long 18-pounders, and was full of 


men, trom Port-au.-Paix, bound to 
St. Jago. A. B1$S$SELL. 
Snother Letter from Captain Biſſell, datrd 
Port Royal! Harbour, Ott. 20, 1803. 
StR, | beg leave to inform you, 
that in the atternoon of the 13th of 
October, when ſtanding in for the 
coaſt of Cuba, I obſerved teveral 
veſſels to windward coming cloſe 
along ſhore, all of whom hauled in 
towards Cumberland Harbour before 
{un-ſet; having beard of the evacua- 
tion of Port-au-Prince, 1 anchored 
ina fmall bay, in expectation of tee- 
ing them coming palt us in the night; 
day-light of the 14th diſc overed to 
TO mn or ten fail, a few miles to the 
ndward of us, nearly becalmed ; 
'$ ot under weigh with a fine land 
wind, and chaced them; at half. paſt 
wy a brig, {chooner, and cutter, 
(tull of men), hoiſted French co 
pho and fired guns to windward. 
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The brig attempted to get in ſhore 
of us, w hile the other two, with the 
aſliſtance of their ſweeps and boats, 
eude avoured to join her. The land 
breeze, however, carried me within 
l ot the brig, and after fring 
a broaalide or two at her, ſhe ſtruck. 
| had mw time to fend an officer 
and a imiali party of men to ſecure 
her, before my attention was called 
to the {chooner and cutter, who had 
by tLis time got nearly within gun— 
ſlot, and were firing at us, Calms 
and batting airs prevented me from 
getting nearer tv them till 10 o'clock, 
when the ſea-breeze ſetin; at eleven 
they bore up together, evidently 
with a deſign to board us. The cut. 
ter ſteering for our bows, and the 
ſchooner h. auling out to paſs aſtern, 
I ſhortened ſail to receive them, 
keeping the brig under ſufficient 
command to counteract their deſign ; 
when within piſtol-ſhot I fired a 
broadſide at the cutter (Which was 
as ſpeedily returned with long guns 
and muſquetry), then wore round 
and fired the other into the ſchooner, 
and fo on alternately, keeping up à 
running fight, and preventing either 
of them from raking us. This kind 
of engagement lifted more than an 
hour, both ſchoonerand cutter keep- 
ing up an incellJant fire of muſque- 
try; nor was it until the cutter was 
literally beaten to a wreck, and had 
many men killed, that ſhe ſtruck her 
colours, The ſchooner, ſeeing her 
companion tall, made off under all 
ſail, Lieut. Lawrence took polleſ. 
lion of the cutter with peculiar ala- 
crity, and 1 then made fail after the 
{ichooner with a freſh breeze. At one 
P.M. I agein got within gun-thot of 
her, and after firing a few thot ſhe 
ſurrendered without further refiſt- 
ance. After gaining potleflion of the 
ichooner, I chaſed another brig 
(which proved to be an American), 
then itood in ſhore to rejoin the brig 
{ had taken in the morning, but had 
the mortification to find, that while 
1 was engaging the ſchooner and cut- 
ter, they had overpowered the ofti- 
cer, and hud run her on thore on the 
rocks, where they had all landed 
With their arms. I have however 
got l my men back ſafe. The 
N 2 brig 
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brig was called La Petite Fille, na- 
tional gun-brig, commanded by Mon- 
ſieur Piquet, lieutenant de vaiſſeau, 
and had on-board 180 troops, includ- 
ing about 50 officers of all ranks. 
The ſchooner La jeune Aele, of {ix 
{mall guns, commanded by M. Serin, 
lieutenant de vaiſſeau, and had on 
board 8 troops. The cutter L' Ame. 
lia, commanded by Monſteur du 
Puy, enſign de vaiſſeau, and carry- 
ing four long guns and many twivels, 
with upwards of qo troops. The 
two latter were alſo national veſſels, 
and had on-board 22 officers. Their 
loſs is about 40 killed and wounded. 
feel great pleaſure in informing you 
that 1 had not a ſingle man killed; 
the only perſon hurt was Mr. John 
Thompſon the maſter, who received 
a violent contuſion in the early part 
of the buſineſs, which deprived me 
ef the farther ſervices of a truly brave 
and meritorious officer. A. BISS FELL. 
From Rear-adm, Duckworth, to Sir Evan 

Nepean, dated Shark, Port Royal, 

Nov. 30, 1803. 

The Caracol Paſſage, the eaſtern 
entrance of the harbour of Cape 
Frangois, having afforded the ene- 
my the means of obtaining refre{h - 
ments from Monte Chriſte, and the 
former Spaniſh part of St. Domingo, 
which [ was convinced mult protract 
the blockade, I directed Captain 
Loring to place a frigate at the en- 
trance of Manchineel Bay, with the 
hope of checking, effectually, that 
intercourſe ; which | have the plea. 
ſure in being able to acquaint you, 
for the information of the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, has 
been completely performed by Capt. 
Mudge in the Blanche, and the boats 
of that ſhip having taken and del. 
troyed 24 ſail of ſmall veflels in lefs 
than a month, amongſt which are 
the two recited in the accompanying 
letters, wherein ] fcel their lurdſhips 
will think great enterpriſe and gal— 


lantry has been diſplayed, and moſt. 


confpicuoutly in Mr. John Smith, 
the maiter's mate, whom I ſhall di— 
rely give an order to act as lien- 
tenant, till their lord{hips pleafurc 
is known. J. T. DvckwokrTnh. 

Blanche, Manchineel Bay, Nev. 4. 
S1R, This morning an armed ſchoo. 


HRNONI EL. 


ner was ſeen coming out of the Cara. 
col paſſage, which was inſtantly at- 
tacked by the launch under the com. 
mand of Mr. John Smith, maſter”: 
mate, which, after a warm diſpute 
of ten minutes was carried. It is 
impoſſible for me to find words to 
expreſs his general good conduct, 
and his having taken this veſlel, ſo 
very far ſuperior to the launch, and 
having paſſed for a lieutenant theſe 
twelve months, will, I truſt, allow 
ot my recommending him for pro- 
motion. She is one of the fineſt vel. 
ſels of her claſs I ever ſaw, and is 
fit for his majeſty's ſervice; the had 
one long g-pounder ard 30 men 

v hen taken; but can mount eight 

6-pounders, 

Nov. 5. Having gained intelligence 
that there was a large coppered cut. 
ter, full of bullocks, for the Cape, 
lying cloſe under the guns of Monte 
Chriſte (tour 24-pounders, and three 
held-pieces), notwithſtanding her 
ſituation, I was convinced we could 
bring her off; and at two this morn. 
ing the was maſterly and gallantly 
attacked by Lieutenant Lake in the 
cutter, and Lieut, Nichols of ma- 
rines in the barge, who cut her out; 
ſhe is 92 tons burthen, coppered 
cloſe up and faſtened; with two four. 
pounders, 6 ſwivels, and z0 muſkets. 
This affair coſt me two men killed 
and two wounded, I have taken 
ſince my laft, eleven ſmall veſſels, 
but chiefly with paſſengers. 

Zach. MUDGE. 
Incloſures from Lord Keith, 

From Lieut, Braun, of the Squirrel, to 
Capt. Bromley, dated off Dover, Feb. 
17, 1804. 

Stu, 1 have to inform you I this 
morning captured a French ſchuyt. 
No 626, called L'Eſperance, Ema. 
nne! Vanderſweip, maſter, She ſailed 
{2{t inght from Oſtend bound to Bou. 
logre; the is 40 tons burthen, fitted 
to carry eight horſes. I am, &c. 

ERNESTL Brawsv, 

Copy of @ Leiter from Lieut. Williams, 
of the hired Cutter Active (2), to Lord 
Aetna, dated off Gravelines, Feb. 20, 
1304. 

Ny Lorn, In obedience to your 
lordſhip's order to me of the 179th 
inſtant, I proceeded with his ma. 

jeſty's 
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jeſty's hired cutter Active, under 

my command, to cruize off Dunkirk ; 

but the wind blowing ſtrong tro: n 

tlie caſtward prevented my getting 

any farther to windward than Grave. 
lines, where I this morning diſco— 
vered lixteen ſail of the enemy's gun- 
boats and tranſports running cloſe 
along ſhore, | immedi: ately gave 
chaſe, and at half paſt ten com- 
menced a running fight. At eleven 
the outermott veifel ſtruck her co— 

Jours; the proves to be La jeune 

Iſabella tranſport, fitted for carry- 

ing horſes, bound to Boulogne trum 

Oſtend. JohN WiLL1ams. 
[The Gazette of the 3d of March 

contains two letters, tranſmitted to 

the admiralty, by Lord Nelſon. The 
firſt is from Capt. Raynsford, of 
his majeſty's ſhip Anfon, giving an 
account of the capture ot a French 
privateer of two guns, and 40 men, 
off Cape Spartevento, in October lalt. 
The other is from Ca pt. Gore, ot 
the Monmouth of 74 guns, ating 
the capture and deſtruction of two 
ſmall privateers in Gibraltar Bay, 
viz. L'Eſperance, M. Martin maſ- 
ter, of two twelve and two ſix- 

1 and 70 men, captured: 
oatſwain killed; La Sorcier, of 

two twelve and two {ix-pounders, 

deſtroyed. } 

Copies of tibo Letters from Capt. Nourſe, 
of the Cyane, to Commodore Hood, Com- 
mander in Chief of Ah Majeſty's Ships 
and Ve/ſ:ls in the Lee e 
dated on. board his Majeſty's Sloop 
Cyane, Jan 2. 

Sin, 1 beg leave to inform you of 
my having recaptured the ſhip Weſt. 
moreland, from the coaſt of Guinea, 

taken by the General Ernouf priva- 
teer, who was in ſight at the time, 
but eſcaped. 

Jan 20. I beg leave to acquaint you 
of his majeſty's loop under my com- 
mand having, in the latitude of Bar- 
badoes, tallen in with, and after a 
chaſe of five hours captured, La 
Bellone French privateer of eight 
guns, and 84 men; laſt from Suri— 
nam; out ſeven days, and had taken 
nothing. Her guns thrown over- 
board during the chaſe, 

TJoSEPH NOURSE., 
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Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. 
Lord Keith, K B. Admiral of the Blue, 


c. to N. Marſd-n, E/q. dated off 
Ramſnate, March 13. 
Sin, Be ple ed to acquaint their 


lordſhips, that Capt. Heywood, of 

his majeſty's loop the Harpy, yeſter- 

day capturedand fentinto the Downs, 
the Penriche French gun-boat of two 
guns, and two imall iranſports, part 
of a convoy proceeding under her 
protection from Calais to Boulogne. 

Kirn, 

Cofy of a Letter from Jieut. Milne, of 
the hired armed Cutter Mary, to Adm, 
Cornwallis, and by him tranſmitted to 
William Marſden, E/q. dated off Breſt, 
March 12. 

Stn, Underneath is a return of two 
floops which captured going into 
_ with proviſions for the enemy's 
ſqundron; they were part of a con- 
voy trom. Bordeaux bound to Breſt. 

R. MiLxr. 

L' FEnterpriſe, M. Jaſum maſter, 44 
tons, four men, laden with wine 
and brandy, belonging to Breſt. 

Roſalie, Louis Detour maſter, 43 
tons, four men, laden with flour, 
belonging to Bourdeaux, 

Copy of a letter from Rear-admiral Sir 
James Saumarez, to Wm, Marſden, 
474. dated on. e the Diomede, at 
Guern/ey, the 19th of March. 

Sri, Herewith 1 encloſe, for their 
lordihip*'s information, a letter I 
have received from Meſſrs. Maingy 
and Sons, of this ifland, giving an 
account of the capture of a French 
privateer brig, mounting twelve 12. 
pounders and two 4-pounders, by 
the lugger Tartar letter of marque, 
mounting ten 4 pounders, after an 
action ot two hours, which reflects 
great praiſe to the commander of the 
Tartar and her crew. J. SAumMAaReEz. 

Guernſey, March 18. 

SIR, We have the honour to in— 
form you, that on the gth inſtant 
our lugger Tartar, Francis Pironet 
maſter, being in lat. of 45. 14. N. 
lon. 6. 46, W. tell in with and cap- 
tured, after an engagement of two 
hours, the French brig Jenne Henry, 
of Bourdeaux, Rio Delageſſe maſter, 
two days out of Viverro in Spain, 
had taken nothing; ſhe is a fine veſ. 


ſel, 
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ſel, Britiſh built; had fifty men on 
board at the time of capture, had 
two wounded; the Tartar mounts 
ten 4-pounders, had fifty men on 
board. MarinGy & SONS, 

T hat our inveterate enemy has not 
yet attempted to land his defolating 
hordes upon our ſhores, muſt reſult 
from the opinion, that our prepara- 
tions are too great, or his own too 
little. If he defer his intention much 
longer, w# ſhall begin to think that 
he means to adjourn it e dre, or at 
leaſt till he ſhall find us off our 
guard, which, with a vigilant miniſ. 
try, and a high ſpirited peaple, we 
may venture to pronounce will never 
be while he holds his unlawful and 
ill acquired authority. In the mean 
time, our fleets block up his ports, 
and our crnizers ſcour the channel, 
while his contemptible craft can 
barely ſecure themſelves under the 
ſhelter of their batteries. 

By the, Abſtract of the Subdiviſion 
Rolls, returned under the Defence 
Act, and laid before the Houle of 
Commons, it appears that 
The number ot eftective men 

in the Firſt Claſs in Great 

Britain is - =- 444,086 
Ditto, zd claſs - 10,966 
——— 3d ditto, - - 174,109 
4th ditto, = - - 613,691 
Voluntary ſervices, - 406, 783 
Army, ; marines, ſea fenci- 

blies 139,475 
Clergy, licenſed teachers, 

medical men, conſtables, 24, 880 
Infirm, + - 95932 
Enrolled in pariſhes out of 

their reſpective counties, 2,823 


The conſpiracy which was lately 
diſcovered at Paris is ſuppoſed to 
have been very dangerous. One 
Hundred and fifty men were to 
dreſs in the uniform of Bonaparte's 
guides, to lay hold of him at Mal- 
maiſon, when hunting, orelſewhere, 
and to carry him off to a foreign 
country. Thoſe uniforms of guides 
were diſcovered, purſuant to the 
depoſition of an accomplice, named 
. Grell, who is now a priſoner at the 
Temple. | 


General Moreau is cloſely confined 
in the 'Lemple, where nobody is al- 
lowed admittance to him. Even his 
wife is not permitted to ſee him. When 
General Moncey, inſpector of gen- 
darmerie, at the head of fifty troop- 
ers, met him on the road from Gros 
bois to Paris, he ſtopped the coach- 
man, went into the carriage, and 
told him, that he was extremely ſorry 
for the taſk impoſed on him, but 
that he had orders to arreſt him, and 
carry him to the Abbey. Moreau, 
without giving any anſwer, thruſt 
his head out at the window, and ca}. 
led to the coachman, Drive to the 
Abbey.“ The coachman leapt from 
the box, and coming to the door, 
ftaid—*<< General, let who will drive 
you to the Abbey, I won't.” The 
coachman refuſing to drive his maſ- 
ter to the Abbey, one of the troopers 
took his place. 

Pichegru was taken after a deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance; and, on the evening 
of the gth of March, Georges Ca- 
doudal, chief of the band of brigands, 
and Leridan, jun. were arreſted in 
the Place de POdeon, Georges was 
in a cabriolet; he killed, by dif. 
charging a piſtol, the peace officer 
who ſtopped his horſe, and wounded 
the perſon who attempted to ſeize 
him. Tie was armed with a dagger 
of the ſame. Engliſh manufacture as 
that found on Pichegru, He had 
with him conſiderable ſums in notes 
of the Bank of France, and in bills 
of exchange drawnat London. Every 
thing gives reaſon to think that he 
was attempting to Ke. and to 
take ad vantage of the darkneſs ot the 
Mt to paſs the barriers.-—He rea. 
dily declared that he had been at Pa- 
ris tor ſeveral months; that he had 
come from England, and that his mit- 
ſion was to aſſaſſinate the Firft Conſul. 

The Grand Judge has publiſhed a 


liſt of the conſpirators (with thei: 
deſcriptions) © employed by the 


Britiſh Government, to attempt the 
life of the Firſt Conſul.” They are 
about forty in number, 

To the accounts given in the fo. 


reign papers of the late conſpiracy, 


we are enabled to add, that Pichegru 
went to Paris at the preſſing invi- 
tation 
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tation of royaliſts reſident in that 
city; and ſuch were the accommo- 
dations provided for his journey, 
and the friendly diſpoſition even of 
certain officers of the French go- 
vernment, that he travelled perfect. 
ly uninterrupted between Calais and 
the metropolis in one of the public 
diligences. The plot indeed appears 
to have been altogether one of the 
deepeſt and beſt laid that has per- 
haps ever been projected, and the 
diſcovery was effected only by means 
of a communication from one of the 
repentant conſpirators, "The project, 
as the character of the chiefs induc. 
ed us in the firſt inſtance to ſuppoſe, 
was of the moſt extenſive deſcription ; 
but there ſeems to be ſome defect in 
the evidence, or the trials of the 
principals would have taken place 
before this time. Four of the per- 
ſons implicated jn the conſpiracy 
have had the good fortune toeicape; 
one of them has arrived in Guern- 
ſey; the other three are ſaid to have 
reached London. 


— — 


DztaTRs. On the 10th of March, 
Lord Camelford, of a wound he re- 
cei ved in a duel with Mr. Beſt, on the 
7th, in a field behind Holland-houſe. 

Lord Camel ford and Mr. Beſt had 
been intimate friends. A proaffigate 
and artful woman, Mrs. Symons, it 
ſeems, made a falſe. report to the 
former, that his friend had ſaid 
{ſomething to his prejudice, which ſo 
incenſed him, that, at the Prince 
of Wales's coffee-houſe, where they 

enerally dined, he went up to Mr. 
Beſt, and ſaid, loud enough to be 
heard by all the company, I find, 
fir, that you have ſpoken of me in 


the moſt unwarrantable terms.” Mr. 


Beſt replied, that he was utterly un- 
conſcious of having deſerved ſuch 
a charge. Lord Cameltord replied, 
that he was not ignorant of what he 
had reported to Mrs, Symons, and 
pronounced him to be a“ {councrel, 
a liar, and aruffian,” Mr, Beſt ſaid, 
theſe were epithets which admitted 
but of one courle, and a meeting 
was immediately ſettled for the next 
morning. In the courſe of the e- 


vening, Mr. Beſt conveyed to Lord 


Camelford the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, 


that the information he had receiv - 
ed was unfounded; and that believ- 
ing he had acted under a falſe im- 
e e. he wonld be ſatisfied it his 
ordſhip would retract the exprefſ- 
lions he had uſed. This Lord C#. 
meltord refuſed to do, They met 
in the morning at a coffee-houſe in 
Oxtord-ſtreet, agreeable to the ap. 
pointment which their ſeconds had 
made; and here again Mr. Beſt 
made an effort to prevail on his lord- 
ſhip to retract the epithets he had 
nſed. He went up to him, and ſaid, 
„ Camelford, we have been friends, 
and I know the unſuſpecting gene- 
roſity of your nature. Upon my 
honour you have been impoſed upon 
by a ſtrumpet. Do not perſiſt in ex- 
preſſions under which one of us muſt 
fall.“ Lord Camelford anſwered — 
« Beſt, this is child's play —the 
thing muſt go on.” And yet we 
can ſtate, from undoubted autho- 
rity, that the noble lord, reflecting 
on the whole of the matter, had in 
his heart acquitted Belt, and had 
confidentially ſtated to his fecond, 
that he knew he was in the wrong; 
that Beit was a man of honour—bur 
that he could not bring himſelf to re- 
tract words which he had once uſed. 
An inveterate adherence to a falſe 
punctilio made him refolute in er- 
ror, and the duel unhappily took 
3 They fired together —and 


ord Cameltord fell, to all appeat- 


ance dead. In an inſtant he reco- 
vered the ſhock fo far as to exclaim, 
%, am killed; but I acquit Beſt— 
I alone was to blame.” He begged 
them to conſult their ſafety, and 


accordingly Mr. Beſt and his ſecond 


departed. Lord C.'s ſecond temain- 
ed with him until a man came up, 
and conveyed him to the houſe of 
Mr. Ottey, a clerk to the navy 

office, who relides in Little Holland 
Houle, and ſurgeons were 1mmedi- 
ately ſent for. The ball had enter- 
ed his right brealt, paſſed through 
his lungs, and lodyed in the back 
bone. At this houle he died, in the 
29th year of his age, being born in 
1775. His father, who was the flſt 
Lord Camelford, was created to that 


barony in 1734, and deſcended from 


the ſame line of anceltry as the Lords 
Chatham 
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Chatham and Rivers. Lord Camel. 
ford went round the world, as a 
midſhipman, along with Capt. Van. 
couvre ; and on his return was pro- 
moted to a heutenantcy, and toon 
after to the rank of maſter and com- 
mander, which he reſigned in a ſhort 
time, and quitted the naval proteſ 
ion. The title of courſe is extinct, 
His lordihip has deſired to be bu- 
ricd in Swillerland, under the root 
of a tree, „that the ſurrounding 
ſcenery might ſmile upon his re- 
mains.” —Nir. Beſt is a gentleman of 
fortune, a native of Barbadoes, and 
coulin to the perion of the ſame 
name, who by accident ſhot Capt, 
Jones, at Ibbetſon's Hotel. 

On the i8th of March, aged 64, 
at his houſe in St. James's {quare, 
John duke of Roxburgh. Marquis 
of Beaumont and Celsiord, Earl of 
Kelſo, and Viſcount Broxmouth in 
Scotland, and Earl Ker, of Wake- 
field, in England; Knight of the 
Garter and Thiſtle, Lord-lieutenant 
of Roxburghthire, and Groom of the 
Stole to His Majeſty. Dying un- 
married, the title of Duke ot Rox- 
burgh is extinct, His grace was 
born in April 1740, and tucceeded 
ro the title upon the death of his 
late father on the 2oth of Auguſt 
1755. Whena young man, he was 
as remarkable for his perſonal figure 
as his mental accompliſhments ; 
when on his travels, a young prin- 
ceſs, allied to the houſe of Brunf. 
wick, became enamoured with him, 
and their union was agreed upon; 
but, conformably to court etiquette, 
it became neceſſary that his grace 
ſhould ſolicit the royal approbation : 
this, however, was not only refuſed, 
but a requeſt was made to him to 
defiſt from his pretentions; which be. 
ing complied with on the part of the 
duke, he was told, that he might 
expect any favour, in compenſation, 
that a ſubject could receive. In 
conſequence, his grace, whe was at 
that time a Knight of the Thiſtle, 
received, in addition, the Order of 
the Garter; two honourable badges 
of diſtinction, which uo other peer, 
except of the blood royal, had ever 
enjoyed; and to theſe were ſuper- 
added, the groomfhip of the ſtole, 
worth Sol. per annum. The re. 
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markable diſappointment in his firſt 
attachment, induced his grace to re- 
main ſingle during the remainder of 
his life. 

On the 19th, after a ſhort illneſs, 
at his houſe in Great George-ftreer, 
Weſtminſter, Richard Pepper Arden, 
I ord Alvanley, Chief Juſtice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, 

Count Spiridion George Teotochi, 
Prince Preſident of the Republic of 
the Seven Iflands, died at Cortu, on 
the 23d of November, aged 84 years, 

According to letters received from 
Conſtantinople, the Captain Pacha 
is dead there, and Hadi Bey is ap— 
pointed the new Turkiſh admiral, 

At Newport, in the Ifle of Wight, 
aged 56, the Right Hon. Leonard 
Lord Holmes, Baron Holmes, of Kil- 
mallock, in the county of Lime- 
rick. 

Mr. Smith, the father of Sir Side 
ney, died at Dover. Mr. Smith was 
formerly a Captain in the guards, 
and aid-de-canip to the late Lord 
Sackville, at the battle of Minden, 
The evidence he gaye on the tria] 
ot that nobleman, was ſo offeniive 
to the miniſtry of that day, as to 
occalion his quitting the army. 

Died at Kingſton, at the advanced 
age of 109 years, George Gregory, 
ſuppoſed to be the laſt of the crew 
of the Centurion, which ſhip cir- 
cumnavigated the world with Lord 
Anſon. 

Died, in the pariſh of Oathlaw, in 


Scotland, on the 1ſt inſtant, James 


Duke, whoſe name is inſerted in the 
pariſh of Tannadice, where he was 
baptized on the 9th Jan. 1702; fo 
that this man has unqueſtionably 
lived upwards of two years more 
than a century. By his firſt marri- 
age, which took place at the age of 
twenty-four, he had ten boys and 
three girls; by the ſecond which 
took place at the age of ſixty, he 
had one ſon. Of this numerous ta- 
mily, all of which, except one, at- 
tained maturity, only three ſurvive 
their father. Duke was a tailor by 
profeſſion, the ſedentary effects of 
which were counteracted by the tra- 
vel neceſſary in going to and return- 
ing from his work. He appears to have 
been rather below the middle ſize, 
well proportioned, and good looking, 
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GENERAL HISTORY Or EGYPT. - Continued from f. 79. 


From Thru FouxbaATION OF THE MonaRchy Or PTOLEMY 


SOTER To rr REDucTtION or EGgyyrT BY 


N the diviſion of the Macedoman 
1 empire, upon the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, Ptolemy Lagus 
was inveited with the government 
of Egypt, Lybia, and part of Ara- 
bia; provinces which he retained 
during his life, and tranfmitted, 
with other acquiſitions, as an here- 
ditary kingdom to his deſcendants, 
Hiſtorians differ materially in their 
allertions reſpecting the extraction 
of this prince; ſome affirming that 
he was a native of Eordea, a ſmall 
place in the province of Mygdonia, 
and that he was called Iagides, or 
the ſon ot Lagus, though he was 
Commonly believed to be an illegi— 
mate fon of King Philip; others 
ſuppoſing him to have been of the 
royal family of Macedon, not by the 
father, but his mother Arlino#, who 
was nearly related to Philip; and 
others aſſuring us that he was of a 
mean deſcent, and that he ſerved 
in the Macedomian army as a com- 
mon ſoldier, till his gallant beha- 
viour induced Alexander to ho- 
nour him with a chief command, 
'tolemy himſelt ſeems to have pre- 
ferred the name of Lagides to any 
other appellation, as he tranſmitted 
it to all his deſcendants; and 
Epiphanius tells us, that he in- 
ſiituted a military order in ho. 
nour of his father, calling it from 
his name Lageion. But, whatever 
was his real extraction, it is certain 
that he was equally beloved by 
Alexander and the army; and all the 
ancients have given him a moſt ex- 
cellent character. He choſe the 
city of Alexandria for the place of 
his reſidence, and granted many pri- 
vileges to all perſons who ſettled 
there, whether Greeks, Jews, or 
Eayptians; in conſequence of which 
it became one of the molt wealthy 
and populous cities of the eaſt. 
Hence 1t is called by the ancients 
the ſecond metropolis of the world, 
the City of cities, the queen of the 
calt, a ſecond Rome, &c. 

Though Ptolemy exerciſed the re- 
Vor. XI. No. 151. 
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gal authority trom the time of his 
appointment to the government, be- 
tore Chriit 304, he did not aſſume 
the title of king till he found him- 
ſelf firmly ſettled in his new dige 
nity, after the unſucceſsful attempts 


of Antigonus and Demetrius, which 


were relinquiſhed nineteen years 


after the death of Alexander. From 


this time he reigned twenty years, 
agreeable to Ptolemy's canon, and 
theſe with the nineteen aſcribed by 
that writer to Philip and Alexander 
Agus, make up the thirty-nine 
years, which other authors ſuppoſe 
Ptolemy Lagus or Soter to have 
reigned alone. The name of Soter was 
firſt given to Ptolemy Lagus by the 
Rhodians on the following occaſion : 
Antigonus having projected the 
ſeizure of the iſland of Cyprus, 
which was then held by Ptolemy, 
demanded a ſquadron of ſhips from 
the Rhodians for the accompliſh= 
ment of his purpoſe; but as thoſe 
Iſlanders were ſenſible of the great 
advantage which reſulted from their 
trade with Egypt, they refuſed to 
enter into any meaſures that appear- 
ed inimical to the intereſt of Ptole- 


my. Antigonus, in revenge, ſent” 
his ſon Demetrius with a powerful 


fleet and army to reduce their 
Hand; but Ptolmey afforded ſuch 
ſuccours to the beſieged during the 
{pace of a whole year, that Deme- 
trius was obliged to conclude a 
peace upon honourable terms; 
and the Rhodians, in teſtimony of 
ratitude, conſecrated a grove to 
tolemy, and decreed that he ſhould 
be honoured with the name of Soter 
or Saviour, in commemoration of 
their happy deliverance, In the for- 
tieth year of his reign he placed 
Prolemy Philadelphus on the throne, 
declaring him his partner and ſuc. 


ceſſor to the Kingdom after his 


death. - In this year, which was 


the firſt of the hundred and twenty. 
fourth olympiad, was finiſhed the 
famous tower in the iſland of Pha- 
ros; and the image of Serapis was 

0 brought 
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brought to Alexandria, after Ptole- 
my had for three ſucceſſive years 
requeſted it of the King of Pon- 
tus without effect. Ptolemy So— 
ter, poſſeſſing a conſiderable ſhare 
of erudition, as appears from his 
hiſtory of Alexander, which was 
greatly eſteemed by the ancients, 
founded in that city an academy, 
or ſociety of learned men, who de 
voted their time to the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, and all other icienccs. 
For the uſe of theſe perſons, he 
made a collection of choice books, 
which gradually increaſed under his 
ſucceſſors to the fineſt library in the 
world, containing no fewer than 
700,000 volumes. The method 
followed in collecting books for this 
Iibrary, was to ſeize all thoſe which 
were brought into Egypt by Greeks 
or other foreigners, The books were 
tranſcribed by perſons appointed tor 
the purpoſe; the copres were then Ge- 
livered to the proprietors of the 
originals; the originals were detain- 
ed, and laid up in the library. 
Toward the cloſe of the ſecond 
year of Philadelphus, before Chriſt 
284, his father Ptolemy Soter expir- 
ed, inthe 84th year of his age, and 
the forty-firit of his reign. He was 
revered as the belt prince of his race, 
and left behind him an illuſtrious 
example of prudence, juſtice, and 
clemency, which none of his ſuc— 
ceſſors were able to imitate. Here- 
tained the ſame unattected eaſe and 
ſimplicity of manners in his royal 
dignity, as he had ſhown while in a 
Private ſtation. He did not think 
himlelf degraded by converſing with 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects: the ob- 
jects of oppreſſion had at all times a 
free acceſs to his perſon; and the 
injured party might ſafely look up 
to him for redreſs and protection, 
When he gave a public entertain- 
ment, he thought it no diſparage- 
ment to borrow plate of his triends, 
having no more of his own than was 
requiſite for his common uſe; and, 
when his courtiers obſerved that a 
monarch ſhould be better provided, 
he anſwered, that the magnificence 
of a king conſiſted in enriching others 
rather than himſelf. He had four 
wives, Viz. Artonis, Thais, Eury. 


dice, and Berenice. By the third 
of theſe he had Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
or the Thunderer, who, being the 
eldeſt of the male iſſue, was conſi— 
dered as the rightful heir to the 
crown; but Berenice, whoſe wit and 
beauty had gained an aſcendancy 
over herroyal conſort, prevailed upon 
him to exclude Ceraunus from the 
ſucceſſion, and to ſettle it upon her 
children; in conſequence of which, he 
re ſolved to ſhare the throne 1n his lite. 
time with her fon Philadelphus, to 
prevent the wars that might other- 
wiſe ariſe between the brothers after 
ter his deceaſe. 

Pyirhus king of Epirus, having 
been deteated in Italy by the Ro- 
mans, and driven difgracefully in- 
to his own country, Prolemy Phila- 
deiphus was anxious to form an al- 
liance with the conquerors, whoſe 
name began to be highly celebrated 
among foreign nations; and he ac- 
cordingly ſent ambaſſadors to Rome 
for that purpoſe. This being the 
firſt time that any Egyptian had 
viſited Rome, the ſenate was greatly 
delighted to ſee foreigners come 
from ſuch a diſtance to ſolicit the 
triendihip of their republic. '1hey 
immediately diſpatched four ambal- 
ſadors to Egypt, who met with a 
reception at Ftolemy's court ſuit— 
able to their rank, and worthy the 
magnificence of an Egyptian mo- 
rarch. At a ſplendid entertainment 
given by the King, each of them was 
prefented with a crown of gold, 
which they reſpectively accepted; 
but the very next morning they 
placed them on the ſtatues of Ptole- 
my, which were erected in the city. 
This contempt of wealth elta-. 
bliſhed the reputation of the Ro- 
mans in Egypt, but the king would 
not ſufter them to depart without 
other tokens of his royal favour to- 
wards their republic and them- 
ielves; however, they ſhowed the 
ſame diſinteredneſs on their return; 
for they depoſited all their preſents 
in the public treaſury, before they 
gave an account of their embally 
to the ſenate. 

Ptolemy, who had fora long time 
enjoyed the ſweets of domeſtic tran- 
quillity, was, in the year before 

Chriſt 
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Chriſt 265, unexpectedly alarmed 
by the revolt of Magas, who had 
been regarded as one of the King's 
moſt farthful frie nds. This man was 
the ſon of Beren ce, by a NI cedonian 
officer, previvns to her marriage 
with Ptolemy Soter, and in conſe. 
quence of her aſcendency over the 
mind oi her royal conſort, had 
obtained for this fon the govern- 
ment of Lyb' 4 and Cyrene, Magas, 


having Uren thened himfelf in theſe 
Province s by long poilefiion, and an 
eee 5 marriage with a prin— 
ceſs of Syria, began to give vent to 
his ambition, and acti illy formed 
the defign of driving his brother 
from the throne. Win this intent, 
he marched at the head of a nume- 
rous army towards the capital, and 


obtained pollefiion of Paretonion in 
his way thither; but, upon intclli- 
rence that the Marmarides had re- 
volted from him, he abandoned his 
enterprize and returned home, Ihe 
king, who was then with a great body 
of troops on the frontiers, had a fi- 
vourzHle opportunity of cutting off 
the rebels, by falling upon their 
rear; bur he was prevented from 
embracing it by a fimilar revolt 
among the Gouls, whom he had 
taken into his ſervice, and who had 
now relolycd to ſeize the throne for 
themſelves. To obviate this dan- 
ger, he haſtened back into Egypt, 
and ſhut up the conſpirators ſo eflec— 
tually in an iſland of the Nile, that 
moſt of them periſhed either by ta- 
mine or the ſword. Magas, after 
quelling the troubles w hich demand- 
ed his attendance at home, renew ed 
his deſigns upon Egypt, and prevail 
ed on Antiochus Soter, his father- 
in-law, to invade the country on one 
ſide, while he ſhould make an 1n- 
curſion on the other. Theſe mea- 
ſures were however fruſtrated for 
Ptolemy, who reccived private intel. 
ligence of all his motions, ſent a 
powerful force in the maritime pro. 
vinces of Syria, which committed 
{uch devaſtations as vbhged Antio- 
chus to relinquiſh his engagement, 
and Magas thought it moſt adviſe- 
able to withdraw his pretenſions. 
Ptolemy now began to turn his 
thoughts to the advancement 01 his 
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people's proſperity ; and to this end 
he reſ ſolved to draw to Egypt a]! the 
trade of the eaſt, which the Fyri- 
ans had till this time carried on by 
ſea to Elath, and from thence by 
the way of Rhinnocorura, to Tyre. 
To effect this important deſign 
Ptolemy built a city on the weſtern 
lide of the Red Sea, from whence 
he ſent ont his fleets to all the coun- 
tries whither the Tyrians reſorted 
with their merchandize from Elath ; 
but, fading that the Red Sea was 
extremely dangerous, on account of 
its numerous thelves and rocks, he 
transferred the trade to the city of 
Myos-Hormas, near the frontiers of 
Ethiopia. To this. place all the 
commodities of the different nations 
were conveyed by ſea, and from 
thence carried on camels to Coptus 
on the Nile, where they were again 
ſhipped for Alexandriaz and dil 
poſed of from that city all over the 
welt, in exchange for the goods that 
were atterwards exported to the eaſt. 
Alexandria thus became the chief 
mart of all the trade that fſubliſted 
between the eaſtern and weſte 
countries, and continued to be the 
greateſt emporium of theworld forup— 
wards of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
years, till the paſſage was found 
out by the Cape of Good Hope. Bnt 
as the road from Coptus to the Red 
Sea lay acroſs the deſerts, where tra- 
vellers were equally diſtreſſed fer 
loduing and water, the King cauſed a 
canal to be op enced along "the creat 
road, which was filled by the waters 
of the Nile, and bordered with 
houſes at ſuitable diſtances, where 
paſſengers might find repoſe and ne- 
ceſſary refreſhments, Ptolemy alſo 
provided for the ſecurity of his trad. 
Ing lubjects, by fitting out two pow- 
eriul fleets, one of which he kept in 
= Red Sea, and the other in the 

Mediterranean, With theſe fleets he 
rode triumphant on the ſeas, and 
kept moſt of the maritime provinces 
of Alta Minor in ſubjection. 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Ly- 
bia, expreſſed a deſire, in the latter 
part of his reign, of compoſing all 
differences with Ptolemy ; and in 
order to effect a complete recenci- 
liation, he propoſed a marriage be- 
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tweenth's brother's eldeſt fon and his 
own daughter, promiling to give the 
latter all his domimons by way of 
Jowry. This propoſal was accept- 
ed at the court of Egypt, and peace 
was concluded upon thete terms; 
but, Magas dving before the cele- 
bration of the nuptials, his wite 
Apamea uſed her utmoſt efforts to 
break oft the match ; her attempts 
were however unfacceſsful, and only 
ferved to Kindle the flames ot war 
between Ptolemy and her brother 
Antiochus Theus King of Syria, 
Notwithitanding the inquietudes 0C- 
caſioned by this war, Ptolemy did 
not relinquith his ſearch for books 
wherewith to enrich his library, and 
for paintings and drawings, of which 
he was a great admirer. Aratus, the 
Sicyonian, being employed to collect 
pictures from Greece, conciliated 
the king's favour, by this ſervice, 
to ſuch a degree, that Ptolemy re— 
garded him as one of his deareſt 
friends; and p: reſented him with an 
hundred and fit ty talents for the re- 
ſtoration of peace. and liberty to his 
native City, 

This celebrated prince died in the 
ſixty-third year oi his age, and the 
fortieth of his reign. He left be- 
hind him two ſons and a daughter. 
With reſpetEt to the character ot 
Ptoler1y Philadelphus, We Cannot 
propoſr it as a perfect model of royal 
Imitation; as his numerous good 
qualities were in ſome meature 
counterbalanced by his zatilts. 7 lle 
COlmmencement of his reign was 
diſhonoured by  delfpicable refent- 
nent againſt 4 man ot uncommon 
merit, whole only offence conlitted 
In having given ſuch advice as was 
irrictly c. nformnt wi men the laws of 
juſtice and aun policy. He cauſed 
two of his brothers to be put to death 
from mere motives of fealouſfy. Ile 
was greatly addicted to cheminate 
pleatur2s; and paid 10 little atten- 
tion to military diicipline, that the 
army was uttcriy unnt for action at 
the-tiue of his death, Yet, on the 
other hand, he was a zealous patron 
ot literature, an induſtrious collector 
of books, and the man to whom we 
owe the frit Greel: tranſlation of the 
ſcriptures. commonly called the Sep- 


tuagint, from its bcing the work of 
ſeventy-two Jews, who are uſually 
called the /eventy interpreters, becauſe 
ſeventy is a round number. The 
hiſtory of this verſion is expreſly 
written by Ariſt:eus, an officer of the 
guard of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
{ſubſtance of whoſe account is as fol. 
lows: Ptolemy having a fine library 
at Alexandria, which he took care 
to fill with the moſt curious and va- 
juable books from all parts of the 
world, was informed that the Jews 
had one containing the laws of Mo- 
ſes, and the hiſtory of that people; 
and, being defirons of enriching his 
with a Greck tranflation of it, ap- 
pied to the high-priett of the Jews; 
and, to engage him to comply with 
his requeſt, ſet at liberty all the Jews 
whom his father Ptolemy Soter had 
reduced to flavery. After ſuch a 
ſtep, he eaſily obtained what he de 
fired ; Eleazer, the Jewiſh hich. 
prieſt, ſent b. ick his ambaſiadoi 
with an exact copy of the Nofaical 
law, written in letters of gold, and 
ſix e Ider: of each tribe, inall ſeycnty. 
txo; whowere received with marks 
ot reſp ct by tlic king, and they 
conducted to the ifle of Pha: ros, 
where they were lodged in a hou 
prepared tor their reception, 0 
fup plied with every thing neceſlary. 
They fet about the tr antlation, and 
finithed it iu {eve aty-two days; and 
the whole being read in the pre- 
ſence of the King, he admired 
the profound wiſdom ot the laws 
of Notes; and tent buck the de. 
puties laden with preſents, for 
themlelyes, the high-prielt, and the 
temple, 

1 hou gh this prince was extreme. 
ly tond of ſcientific ſtudies, he did 
not ſuſter them to engrots his whole 
time or attention, but an plied him— 
ſelf Sr unremütting induſtry to tlic 
welfare of the {tate, and to ſuch pur— 
lülts as {ceincd mn ot likely to enſure 
the wealth and felicity of his ſub- 
jecis, Ey this laudable conduct he 
enticed fuch multitudes of foreigners 
to ſettle in his dominions, that he 
is nid to have polletled thirty-three 
thoujand three hundred and thirty- 
nine e ee cities. Conſcious that 
the real power of a monarch conſiſts 

in 
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in the number and richneſs of his 
people, he purſued his meaſures 
with firinneſs, ard yielded to no dil- 
couragement of difficulty or trouble, 
Notwithſtinding the great expence 
he muſt have been at in maintan- 
ing two great fleets, an army of two 
hundred thouſand toot, forty thou- 
ſand horle, two thouſand charivuts 
of war, and three hundred elephants, 
the Alexandrian armory containing 
three hundred thoufand ſuits of ar- 
mour, engines, implements, &C. and 
the Alexandrian library, muſeum, 
&c. he left in his treatury ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand Egypti— 
an talents. Athenteus therefore jult. 
ly calls him the moſt wealthy prince 
of the age; and Appian obſerves, 
that“ as he was the moſt magnw- 
cent of kings in the diſtribution of his 
money, ſo he was the moſt {k&:Itul 
and induſtrious in railing it.“ 
Ptolemy Euergetes, his eldeſt ſon, 
had no ſooner obtained the crown, 
B. C. 246, than he engaged in a 
war with the King of Syria; from 
whoſe dominions he brought two 
thouſand five hundred pictures 
and ſtatues, among which were 
many of his idols formerly carried 
from Egypt to Cambyſes. Theſe 
were reſtored to their ancient tem - 
ples by the king, who was on that 
occaſion honoured by his ſubjects 


with the appellation of Euergetes, or 


the Beneficent. In this expedition 
he is ſaid to have made himfelf maſ- 
ter of all the countries that lie be— 
tween Mount Taurus and the con- 
fines of India. On his return he 
paſſed through Jerufalem, and made 
a ſolemn acknowledgment for his 
conqueſt over Syria, by offering many 
ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael. It 1s 
highly probable that he had ſeen the 
prophecies of Daniel, and that he 
concluded from thence who was the 
real author of his lignal victories, 
Subſequent to the concluſion ct 
peace, he ſeems to have devoted the 
Zreateſt part of his time to the cul— 
tivation of the {ciences, and the im- 

rovement of the Alcxandrian li- 
nt tie diſpatched perſons of 
eminence -into foreign countries to 
purchaſe valuable bouks at any 
price, and invited Eratoithenes the 


Cyrentan, trom Athens, to take 
charge ot the library. 

The tribute of the Jews having 
been withheld for a conliderable 
time from Ptolemy, by the covet- 
ous diſpoition of Onias, the high. 
prieſt, a metienger was diſparched 
from Alexandria to demand the ar. 
rears, and to inform the citizens of 
Jeruſalem, that, it they continued to 
delay the remittance, a body of 
troops would be lent into Judea, to 
drive out the inhabitants, and to di- 
vide the country among themſelves. 
This meſſage was no ſooner made 
public at Jerulalem, than the whole 
city was in the utmoſt conſternation, 
as not knowing how to divert the 
effects of the King's anger. At that 
time Joſeph, the nephew of Onias, 
was in high repute tor his prudence, 
and the ſanctity of his manners: he 
was theretore ſummoned to the city, 
and choſen as amhaſſador to the court 
of Ptolemy. Juſzph ſoon furniſhed 
himſelt with a ſuitable equipage ; 
commenced his journey to the 
Egyptian Capital, and in his way 
met with ſome of the chief nobility 
of Cœlo-Syria and Paleſtine, who 
deligned to offer terms for farming 
the revenues of thoſe provinces. 
On their arrival at Alexandria, thev 
were informed that Ptolemy had 
made an excurſion to Memphis; 
Joſeph accordingly ſet ont for that 
city, but had the good fortune to 
incet the King upon the road. He 
was immediately honoured with a 
ſeat in the royal chariot ; when he 
made ſo handſome an apology for 
the neglect of his aged uncle Onias, 
that Ptolemy was not only appealed, 
but allotted Joſeph an appartment 
in his palace, and honoured him 
with ſeveral proofs of his eſleem, 

On the day when the revenues of 
the provinces were ſet up in order tg 
be let to the higheſt bidder, B. C. 
234, the Syrians and Phconictans, 
who had been Joſeph's fellow-tra- 
vellers, oftered no more than eight 
thouſand talents for Cœlo Syria, 
Phemce, Judea, and Samaria; but, 
as they hay plainly diſcovered by 
their converſation oa the road, that 
theſe provinces were worth more 
than double the ſum which they 

meant 
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meant to offer, Joſeph upbraided 
them with depreciating the king's 
revenues, and offered ſixteen thou- 
fand talents, beſides the forfeitures, 
which he promiſed to return into the 
royal treaſury, though they had al- 
ways been regarded as the property 
of the farmers. Ptolemy liſtened 
with aſtoniſhment; but aſked Joteph 
what ſecurity he could give tor the 
fulfilment of his agreement, He 
anſwered he would give the tecu- 
rity of ſuch perſons as were unex- 
ceptionable; and on being com- 
manded to mention them, he named 
the king and queen, atirming that 
they would be bound to cach orher 
for the faithful performance of his 
undertaking. 'This well-timed plea- 
ſantry ſerved to confirm the king in 
his opinion of Joſeph ; and he there- 
fore entruſted him with tlie charge 
of all the afore mentioned revenues, 
without any other ſecurity than his 
own word, Joſeph, thus appointed 
receiver general, borrowed hve hun. 
dred talents at Alexandria to pay 
his uncle's arrears, and having re- 
ceived a ſuitabln guard for the exe- 
cution of his office, he quitted the 
court, in order to act in his new ca- 
pacity. On his arrival at Aikelon 
he was inſulted by the populace, 
who refuſed to pay him the accul- 
tomed duties. He, however, ſoon 
appeaſed the tumult, with the aff. 
tance of his guards; and canting 
twenty of the ringleaders to be exe- 
cuted, he ſent their forfeited eltates 
to the king. By a {imilar conduct 
at Scythopolis, where he met with 
the ſame treatment, he ſo effectual— 
ly terrified the other cities, that they 
all paid the king's dues without he. 
fitation. His prudent conduct, and 
the punctuality of his payments, pro- 
cured him ſuch favour at court, that 
he was continued in his office, by 
three ſucceſſive monarchs, for the 
ſpace of two-and-twenty years; at 
the expiration of which time the 
provinces were annexed to the 
crown of Syria by Antiochus the 
Great. : 

Ptolemy having at length con- 


cluded a peace with Syria, applied 
himſelf to the extenſion of his do. 
minions ſouthward : and proved ſo 
ſucceſsful in his attempts, that he 
became maſter of all the coaſts of 
the Red Sea, both on the Arabian 
and Ethiopian ſhores, down to the 
ſtraights through which the ſea diſ- 
embogues itſe]t into the ſouthern 
ocean, Thele acquiſitions were made 
with little trouble; and the king re. 
turned to Alexandria with an im- 
menſe treaſure, which he generouſl y 
divided amongſt his gallant foullow- 
ers. Upon his return, he received 
an embally from the Achæœans, and 
promiſed them Ins aſſiſtance againit 
the Etolians and Lacedemomians ; 
but they having, in the mean time, 
requeſted ſuccours from the King of 
Macedon, Ptolemy renounced his 
firſt intention, and reſolved to hum. 
ble both the Achæans and their new 
ally, by ſending a ſtrong reinforce— 
ment to Cleomenes king of Sparta, 
His expectations were, however, 


ſoon truſtrated, as Cleomenes was 


totally defeated at the famous bat— 
tle of Selaſia, and finally obliged to 
take refuge in Egypt. Ptolemy, 
though much chagrined, received 
the vanquiſhed prince with every 
mark of kindneſs and reſpect, al. 
lowed him ayearly penſion of twenty. 
tour talents, and atjured him that he 
would uſe his utmoſt exertions to 
replace him on the throne; but this 
promiſe was annulled by the death 
of Ptolemy, which happened in the 
twenty-ſcventh year of his age. 
This prince, with reſpect to his en- 
couragement of literature and the 
arts, ſeems to have trodden in the 
ſteps of his predeceſſor, as he ap. 
plied himſelf with the utmoſt care to 
the augmentation ot the public libra. 
ry, and the remuneration of ſuch per- 
ſons as were eminent for their abili. 
ties, He is ſaid to have poſſeſſed a 
conſiderable ſhare of erudition, and 
to have written, in his younger days, 
ſome hiſtorical commentaries that 
were 10 high repute. 


[To be continued. ] 
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on rut DISEASE clit rat PLICA POLONICA: 


NDER the termy ic polonica is 
underſtood a diſcate by which 

the hair on the head and other parts 
of the body ſwells, becomes matted 
together, and forms hard knots, and, 
on being touched, occalions the moſt 
acute pain. The patient at the 


{ame time is ſeized with a kind ot 


nervous fever, and the functions of 
the brain are deranged. This diſeaſe 
prevails throughout Poland; but it 
feems to be more peculiar to Lithu- 
ania, where the inhabitants, of every 
age aud condition, are, ſooner or 
later, attacked by it. Sometimes it 
is tound among the wild animals, 
but oftener among the domeſtic, and 
moſt frequently among horſes, In 
Lower Hungary, the Bannat, Croa- 
tia, and Sclavonia, there is at pre- 
{ent a ſimilar diſeaſe, from wech fo— 
reigners who reſide long in thoſe 
countries ſutter more than the na- 
tives. 

The ſymptoms of this dreadful 
malady in general are, fleep diſturb- 
ed by terrible dreams, a ſudden de— 

reſſion of the ſpirits, and a louth. 
ing of every kind of food. A few 
days after, gouty pains are felt, 
ſometimes in the arms, and ſome-— 
times in the Knees, The diſeaſe 
then more and more manitelts itielf, 
accompanied with a fever, at firit ot 
1 doubtfu! nature, but which com- 
monly exhibits a nervous character, 
the affections of which ſtill 4ncreaſe, 
The phyſicians, in thote countries 
where this diſcale prevails, often 
treat it in an improper manner, and 
waſte the time in the application 
of palliatives. The pains, uneaſi— 
neſs, and other atiections, are, hows 
ever, ſometimes lefiened by the com- 
mon mode of treatment, and the pa- 
tient often recovers in ſome meaſure 
his appetite, and might entertain 
hopes of a Cure, did not a ſhiver— 
ing of the whole body, and a ſtrong- 
er or weaker heat which follows, 
with violent pains and an uncom- 
mon heavineſs, remind him too 
much of the lurking evil. Uncer- 
tain reſpecting the event, he wane 
ders about for ſeveral months, and, 


inſtead of health, the diſeaſe returns 
with more violence than ever. The 


pains in the limbs become more 


acute, the itching in the arms great- 
cr, and the patient remains confined 
to his bed. The hair begins gradu. 
ally to ſwell, and to become clam- 
my, and a fixed pain takes place 
above the {ocket of the eye, and 
gradually extends over the whole 
torehead. The functions of the brain 
begin to be deranged; all objects 
ſeem to the patient to have an ap- 
pearance dijterent from what they 
uſually have; and he 1s frequently 
ſeized with fits of giddineſs, and 
even blindneſs. He is at the ſame 
time tormented with intolerable 
thirſt, and experiences a violent ſen. 
ſation of burning in the throat, and 
all over the whole tkin. The urine 
is Commonly turbid, almoſt of a cof- 
fee brown colour, and gives a dark 

ſediment. The body 1s coſtive. 
Under theſe circumitances the diſ— 
eaſe increaſes, and it then becomes 
high time to apply means of leſſen— 
ing, or rather removing, it poſſible, 
thoſe affections which threaten the 
lite of the patient. This is the cri. 
tical period for brisging the diſeaſe, 
as the Foliſh phylicians ſay, to ma- 
turity. When this is accompliſhed, 
the patient will be paſt all danger. 
The ſureſt means of effecting this 
end is, to endeavour to excite per- 
ſpiration; for which purpoſe the 
warm bath, ſirengthened with a de- 
coction of aromatic or other herbs 
according to circumſtances, and 
which the patient ought to uſe 
every day, 1s to be recommended, 
At other times, the body muſt often 
be rubbed with flannel, in order 
to maintain a determination of the 
juices towards the ſkin. Diluent 
inedicines, ſuch as the extract of 
bitters, ſoap, hemlock, and mercu- 
rius dulcis if no ſcorbutic diatheſis 
exilts, are to be adminiſtred inter- 
nally. It has been confirmed by re. 
peated experiments, that ſtrong per- 
ſpiration, often continued, for ſeve. 
ral days, 1s the conſequence of this 
treatment, 'The matter perſpired is 
in 
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in general exccedingly clammy, and 
has a nauſeous fœtid ſmell. in con- 
ſequence of this perſpiration the 
morbid affections gradually diſap- 
pear, the patient feels himſelf light— 
er, and might imagine himſelf quite 


well, were he not obliged to drag 


about a heavy load of filthy matted 
hair, filled with a multitude of ſmall 
worms, By cutting off the hair, 
the patient would be expoſed to the 
utmoſt danger : the conlequences arc, 
blindneſs, incurabie convulſions, 
and often death. There is an in. 
ſtance of a lady, who, after having 
been almoſt cured, died ſuddenly 
on attempting to draw a comb, even 
with the utmoſt gentleneſs, through 
her hair. 

The beſt method is, to bear the 
inconvenience with patience tor three 
or four years. At the favourable pe- 
riod when the hair begins to be diſen- 
oaged, at which time the young hair 
is ſeen ſpringing up, the following 


rules are to he obſerved ;—A place 
15 to be ſought tor in the head where 
the matted huir is icolſe and raiſed 
up: into this place the finger mui? be 
thruſt, and the operator muſt endea. 
vour, but without nling force, to 
looſen it every where around; and 
this proceſs muſt be daily repeated, 
ſometimes in one place and ſome. 
times in another. he hair which 
has been completely diſengaged is 
then to be cut with great caution. 
After this operation, ſhuuld the pain 
in the orbit of the eye return, and 
It giddineſs, accompanied with con- 
vulſive movements iu the arms, 
ſhould take place, the operation ot 
diſengaging the hair mutt be ſuf. 
pended, and bathing be reſumed. 
By theſe means the atiections not only 
diſappear, but the remaining Clotted 
hair often becomes loolened of it[elt, 
In this diſcaſe the hair often 
ſwells in ſuch a manner that blood 
iſſues from it when cut. 
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AGREEMENT BY CONTRAST. 


ONNUBAL felicity is much 
$ more likely to proceed trom 
contraſt than ſimilarity of temper, 
To corroborate this doctrine, new 
as it may ſeem, a variety of ingenious 
and ſubtile arguments might be ad- 
duced; but I ſhall conhne mylſelt 
to a few ſimple and plain reaſons, 
which I will illuſtrate by examples 
ſrom lite. 

That contraſt of temper is neceſ— 
ſary to the pure exiſtence of friend. 
ſhtp, is a maxim as uncontrovertible, 
as that friendthip may exiſt between 
man and man. 

Two men of contrary tempers 
ſtand in a degree of equality with 
each other: — They ſeverally allow 
the reſpective merit of each, and 
neither envy nor emulation break the 
fine chord which binds them toge- 
ther, They receive inſtructions from 
each other without any confcioufneſs 
of inferiority, ſince cach is the in— 
ſtructor in his turn. Each allowing 
to the other predominancy in his par- 
ticular line, they are not embittered 
by diſpute nor oppoſition. They are 
not afraid of treading upon each 


other's heels, in their progreſs thro? 
lite; the one is not ambitious of ſuc. 
ceeding in the purſuit of the other; 
their deſigns, their proſpects, their 
ambition, and their fame, lie in con. 
trary roads; and when they meet to 
enjoy the pleaſures of ſociety, they 
meet without jcalouſy, watchful. 
nels, or ſuſpicion, 

This contrariety is indeed in every 
inſtance the band of union. — The 
exact oppoſites in life are alone form- 
ed for perfect colliflon are alone 
capable of cementing and dovetazl. 
ing the machine of ſocial intercourſe. 
It we look into all the variety of 
Nature, examine her productions, and 
compare them together, we thall find 
that this principle reigns. through— 
out the whole: — We thail find that 
nothing but the protuberant will apt- 
ly join with the hollow—nothing 
but the convex tall into the concave. 
In the rude and uncultivated ſtate 
of this country, before the law had 
diſcovered how to ſecure the pro- 
miſes of men by bond and contract, 
our forefathers, in their fimple trat- 
fic with each other, were uſed to 

break 
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break a ſcallop between them, -and 
each take a ſhell into his cuſtody. 
They did this from the conviction, 
that none but theſe ſhells could pol. 
libly re-unite with each other, and 
the debtor was to pay the money, 
or perform the obligation, only to the 
man who was in potieſſion of the {hell 
whoſe minute indentings were uni— 
formly oppoſite to his own. Through 
all nature the ſame principle pre- 
vails; nothing but the counterparts 
—the things exactly oppolite in all 
their parts, can join themſelves with 
firmneſs together. 

It is on this account that the phy- 
ſical world have aſcribed a greater 
degree of attachment to Love than 
to Friendſhip, Love between the 
ſexes is an improvement, an increaſe, 
of the friendſhip that ſubliſts be- 
tween man and man. Friendſhip 
is founded upon mutual eſteem—on 
a mutual ſenſe of worth and value, 
heightened by the ſympathy flowing 
from the mutuality of the regard, and 
pertected by the preference ich 
each gives to the other. This is 
friend ſhip, as it ſubſiſts between the 
men. There is a charm, however, an 
attraction, in the endowments of the 
ſexes ſeverally, which ſuperinduces 
a new tie, a di{tinct attachment, and 
adds to the ſtructure of friendſhip 
the fabric of love, The oppoktion 
of the ſexes forms them for a cloſer 
alliance: they are the exact coun- 
terparts that nature hath deſigned 
for coalition; and we ſee that their 
character and prevalent features are 
contrary and diſtinct, However in 
particular inſtances they may ap- 
neat; towards each other, and 

reak through the fence of diſtinc- 
tion—the men by becoming teeble, 
the women robuſt—ſtill the general 
character is diſcriminated ;—rough- 


neſs and valour in the men—ſoftneſs- 


and timidity in the women. 
Why do women admire courage 1n 
a man beyond almoſt every other ad- 


vantage, A lady ſhall aſſign a rea- 
fon, I mean Mrs. Griffith, who, 


among her excellent remarks upon 
Shakeſpear's Henry IV. has the fol- 
lowing ; Whenever Hotſpur or the 
Prince fill the fcene, which they are 


either of them, ſingly, ſufficient to 7 
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do, I confeſs that my heart was ſen— 
ſible of ſuch an emotion, as Sir 
Philip Sidney ſaid he uſed to be af- 
lected with, on a peruſal of the old 
ballad of Chevy-chace: “as if he 
had heard the {found of a trumpet.” 
Perhaps the following obſervation 
may better account for my impulſe. 
Women are apt to eſteem the ancient 
virtue of courage at an higher rate 
than men in general are; and this, 
for theſe two eſpecial reaſons: The 
firlt, that it is peculiarly neceſſary to 
their perſonal defence; and the next, 
that their weakneſs induces them to 
form a ſublimer notion of this qua— 
lity, than the ſtronger, and there— 
fore braver, ſex may naturally be 
ſuppoſed to compliment 1t with. 
Men, feeling the principles of it in 
their own breaſts, conceive no very 
ſupernatural idea of it; while wo- 
men, having no ſuch premiſes to 
reaſon from, look on it as ſomething 
more than human,” 

This principle of oppoſition be. 
ing eſtabliſhed, we may follow it 
from i:s firlt eſtect in the formation 
of the ſexes, through all the variety 
of the paſſions; and we ſhall diſco- 
ver, that it is the charm which ri— 
vets the wedded ftate, Are not the 
purſuits of the man different from 
thoſe of the woman? Vis are the 
duties of enterprize, activity, and 
buſineſs, Be is to encounter all the 
dangers of life, the horrors of war, 
the intrigues of enmity. He is to 
provide tor the maintenance of his 
wite and children—to ſecure them 
from all the difquietudes of misfor- 
tune—to protect them from the in- 
ſults of the lawleſs invader, of the 
domeſtic ſpoiler, and of the cruel 
diſturber of ſerene repofe. Her's 
are the duties of houſehold affairs, 
She is to provide for the tranquillity 
of the man who ventures every thing 
for her. She is to make his houte 
an aſylum from care and ſolicitude; 
to prepere for him the clean warm 
fi re- ſide; to welcome him with the 
cheerful countenance : 

To fnatch him fondly to her arms, 

And ſhield him from the ills of life. 


The turbulence that reigns abroad 


is to be ſhut from out the manſon of 
connubial feherty, and this is to be 
P brought 
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brought about by the ſweetneſs and 
complacency of the wife. The cha. 
racter, therefore, of the man, is a 
pertect contraſt to that of the wo. 
man; and ſceing that this contraſt 
is finely invented by nature, for the 
purpoſe of meliorizing the extremes 
of paſſion, and drawing them 1nfſen- 
ftibly to the happy medium which 
conſtitutes felicity, we are naturally 
led to conjecture that the principle 
operates throughout; that filence 
and loquacity, vehemence and meck— 
neſs, and all the oppoſite tempers 
of the mind, are deſigned for coali— 
tion, and, like the ſhells of the part. 
ed ſe allop, poſſeſs the contrary in— 
dentings—the protuberances and the 
cavities which clink in with each 
other, and form the true union of mar- 
riage, bone of bone, and fleſh of fleſh. 
Lord Squander was of one the moſt 
extravagant characters that ever d1{- 
ſipated a princely eſtate. He drove 


into the moſt violent excefles, and 
with his running-horfes and the 


gaming-table was in the full career 
of ruin, when he accidentally fell in 
with Lady Betty Brilliant. The 
congeniality of their purſuits inſpir— 
ed them at the ſame moment with a 
predilection for each other. He ad- 
dreſſed her with the natural preci- 
pitancy of his character: ſhe accept. 
ed him with the conſtitutional 
thoughtleſſneſs of he's; the ſettle— 
ments were made, and the knot was 
tied in leſs than a month, Their 
houſe became the temple of diſſipa— 
tion—the circus where there was an 
incegant revolution of the ſplendid, 
the extravagant, and the gay. The 
{unſhine continued for a time, the 
addition of her immenſe fortune to 
the ({ti}]-important remnant of his en. 
abling them to ruſh into the torrent 
of faſhionable excets, till habit made 
reflection a torment, and they con- 
tinued to the laſt moment incapable 
of retrenching, unwarned by execu- 
tions, till complete inſurmountable 
ruin overtook them, and their m«rt- 
gaged eftates were ſold to 1.tisty 
their debts, 

Sir John Thrift was the exact re. 
verſe of the noble lord. By a lu- 
crative trade he had accumulated a 
noble tort ane, and during bis mayor. 


CONTRAST. 


alty had received the honour of 
knighthood, Of a mean origin, un- 
bred by education, unexpanded by 
a knowledge of the liberal world, 

his trading concerns had contracted 
his mind, and ſhut from out his 
boſom every feeling of benevolence 
and hoſpitality. His houſe was the 
picture of the tenant—abandoned 
and forlorn—dreary in its exterior, 
and forbidding to the eye: the ſpec- 
tator, as he paſſed, averted from it 
with diſguſt, and Sir John lived re- 


jecting and rejected by all but the 


people with whom he was connected 
in trade. Illis near neighbour, Mr. "I. 
mothy Drugget, was the exact pa 
rallel of Sir John. Advancing to his 
leventieth year, he had ſpent ht: 
whole life in heaping up worldly 
fortune ; and his wife having died 
on the birth of her firſt child, « 
daughter, Miſs Priicilla, had been 
educated under her father's eye, and 
from the age of twelve to thirty hac 
been his houſekeeper. She had im 
bibed the ſentiments of her father 
and all the ſtaleneſs and rigidity of 
the ſour old maid had crept into 
her mind at two-and-twenty, Be- 
fore ſhe reached her thirtieth yea 
ſhe was ſhrunk up into that ſtarved 
and penurious appearance which 
marks the wretched character of the 
miſer. It was at this period that ava- 
rice tempted vir John Thrift to pay 
his addreſſes to Miſs Priſcilla. The 
match had equi] proſpects for both, 
and with the wary circumſpection Gt 
uſury, the preliminaries were ſettled 
and the nuptials folenimized. —T he 
ſame temper in two bodies thus af. 
jociated, acquired irritation and 1n- 
creaſe by the coalition. It produc- 
ed an eternal fource of jars and dil- 
cord. Every occurrence in life in— 
flamed their avidity ;—mutual re- 
proaches enfued even from the ne- 
cellary gratifications of nature, till 
at Juſt, eagerly aiming to outvie each; 
other in their darling paſſion, they 
rejected the common requilites of 
lite, denied themſelves the necella- 
ries of food ane raiment, and died 
without iſſue, but overwhelmed in 
wealth, Pr; ed and deſpiled. 

Theſe arc in{tances actually drawn 
from life, in proot that ſunilarity ot 

tet per 
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temper is abortive of bliſs. One 
example more will ſerve to illuſ— 
trate the contrary propoſition. 

Mr. Modiſh reſembled my Lord 
Squander in all his qualities. Giddy, 
diſſipated, and extravagant, he gave 
into all the luxuries ot the age, and 
eitimated fortune only as it ſerved to 
miniſter to his pleaſures. He had 
travelled abroad, and had acquired 
a reliſh for the haut trn—the levities 
--the bronze—the blandiſhments of 
faſhion. The ſimple ruſticity of 
unadorned nature had loſt its charms, 
nor would any amuſement give him 
pleaſure, in which art was not pre- 
dominant in her ſuperb diſplay of 
mimic grandeur. Miſs Lovely was 
a young lady of great ſenſe, but of 
that ſtaid and ſober diſpolition which 
was the exact reverſe of Mr, Mo- 
diſh's. —Narrowneſs and caution 
guided every expence, and the ſhady 
walks and groves around the ſolitary 
ſeat of her brother in Derbyſhire 
were the only amuſements in which 
ſhe took delight. In one of thoſe 
ſummer excurſions which are fre- 
quent to the young men of faſhion, 
Mr. Modiſh paid a viſit to the bro- 
ther of Miſs Lovely. They ſaw 
each other without emotion. Not 
unacquainted with their mutual 
characters, they were prejudiced in 
their minds, 
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other, and their mutual civilities at 


meeting were coldly polite. Love 
is, however, capricious. A week 


had not paſſed, before the beamings 
of affection apperred in both their 
hearts. It ſoon burſt intoa flame, and 
in contradicticn to the ordinary die— 
tates of prudence they married, ur- 
der the knowledge that their diſpo— 
ſitions were different, in leſs than a 
month. It was, however, a marriage 
of true diſcretion: for the oppo— 
lite paſſions, connected by the bond 
of love, had the power of attrac- 
tion, and drew each other from the 
diſtant points, till they met and 
combined in the centre. The extra- 
vagance of his temper was contract. 
ed by the narrowneſs of her's, while 
her's was expanded by the extrava- 
gance of his; and this mutual in- 
clination towards each other, from 
the extremes in which they formerly 
trod, brought them into the medium 
between both, and they formed but 
one line of direction through life, 
decent frugality. 

] only beg leave to add to this, 
that in the union of oppoſite paſ- 
ſions, love is the amber, the magnet, 
the chord, that draws them ſe- 
verally from the diſtant parallel 
points to the mid-way ; and love, in 
every inſtance, is eſſential to felicity. 


No. XXXIII. 


ALLITERATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


HERE exiſted for a long-time 
a violent war of pens, between 
Hir John Hill, the botaniſt and mul- 
tifarious writer, and ſeveral of the 
wits of the day, particularly the 
late Samuel Foote. A well-known 
Epigram on the dramatic efforts of 
Sir John, which were not of the firſt 
erder, came, we believe, from the 
ſatyric quill of Foote: 
For Phyſic and Farces 
His equal there ſcarce is; 
His farces are phylic, 
His phyſic a farce is! 

Lady Hill, who is lately deceaſed, 
and who was in truth an inoffenſive 
woman, did not eſcape from the no- 
tice of the waggiſh opponent of her 
huiband,—Feote uſed in private to 


relate the following ſtory; but which 
perhaps had no other toundation than 
what was furniſhed by his own inven. 
tive talents. He ſuppoſed a /extetto, 
or family, conſiſting of Sir John Hill, 
Sir John Fielding, and the Rev. Sir 
W. Cheere, and their reſpective la- 
dies, The gentlemen were pre- 
ſumed to have been left over their 
bottle, and the ladies to have taken 
their tea, and be afterwards amuſing 
themſelves with a game, faſhionable 
at that time, called, “1 love my 
love with a letter.” 

Lady Cheere being firſt called up. 
on, ſays, „I love my love with an 
N.“ — “ Well, and why my lady?” 
—“ Becauſe he is a Knight!” 

Lady Fielding being ſummoned, 

5 2 replies, 
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replies, I love my love with a G.”— 
„Good! my lady, and Why? — 
« Becauſe he is a Zufttce ?” 

Lady Hill, her turn being come, 
is invited to delignate her love by 
the initial of his occupation, and 
being unwilling to ſurpaſs her friends 
either in wit or orthography, fays, 
* I love my love with an F.“ — 
« And why?” —““ Becauſe he is a 
Phyſician ?? 

The following is of more ancient 
date; from a ſermon delivered by 
Richard Taverner, clerk of the ſig- 
net, a lay-preacher, in 1569.“ Ar- 
riving at the Mount of St. Mary's in 
the fony /fage, [the pulpit was of 
ſtone, ] where I now and, I have 
brought you ſome fine 41{cuits baked 
in the oven of charity, caretully con- 
ſerved for the ckickens of the caurch, 
the arrows of the /pirit, and the 

cet /wallows of Aalvation.“ 

The following are in the ſame pun— 

ning ſtyle, though not alliterative. 
Dr. John Arrowſmith, of Catharine. 
hall, Cambridge, in a ſermon before 
the H. C. Jan; a5 1643... Is a 
ſpiritual affection, that hath the 
Holy Ghoſt for its father, Faith for 
its mother, Praver for its midwife, 
the Word forits nurſe, Sincerity for 
its Keeper, and Trembling tor its 
hand-maid. 
Dr. W. Spurſtow, in a faſt ſermon, 
before the H. C. The freſh re- 
membrance of ſin is like a pea in an 
iſſue, that keeps it open, and makes 
it run.“ | ER 


I ſhall conclude this part of my 


paper with an Epigram which 1s a 
complete ſpecimen of alliteration: 
it was made on Cardinal Wolſey: 
Begot by butchers, but by bithops 
bred, 
How high his honour holds his 
haughty head. 


TzmPoRAky MATTERS, 
Though France produces moſt 
excellent wines, their Navy ſeems 
to be particularly fond of Port. 
The Firſt Conſul, in his want of 
large ſhips, is compelled to act by 
the ſame means in attempting to in- 
vade us, as in his diplomatic efforts, 
namely, by his craft. © 
No wonder France talks fo much 
of waging war againſt our finances, 


The Banks of the two countries are 
always zn oppeſition to each other, 

Bonaparte, it ſeems, goes to the 
Bois de Boulogne to hunt the flag. 
Whatever are his diverſions, the 
French pay deer for them. 

No wander, ſays a punſter, that 
General Boyer made his reſidence in 
the mountainous parts of Derbyſhire a 
matter of Peak. 

Bonaparte is like ſome of our bawl. 
ing Oppolitioniſts, The object of all 
his demonſtrations 1s merely to take 
the firſt favourable opportunity of 
co ing oder. 

We hear that Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Windham, and Dr. Lawrence, 
are to be propoſed at the next Whig 
Club. : 

The Grenvillites have certainly 
ſhewn themſelves maſters of confi. 
derable ſport, in catching an c Fox 
after ſo ſhort a chace. 

Mr. Windham has, we underſtand, 
very handſomely conſented to the 
revival of the toaſt of “ The ſove. 
reignty of the people,” on Mr. 
Fox's aſſurance that there ſhall be 
no legiſlative interference on the 
ſubject of bull-baiting. | 

though Mr. Canning ſupports 
Mr. Pitt, yet his bias ſeems to be 
decidedly with the Greavillites. 
Hes voice is the voice of Jacob; but „es 
hands are the hands of Ele 

A certain Volunteer Corps is com- 
manded by an induſtrious and re. 
ſpectable miller, whoſe tactics was 
held in ſuch eſtimation, that he is 
univerſally hailed by the title of 
Marſhal Sacks ! 

It is ſaid that there are no leſs than 
zoo bankers clerks in the 1cth Loyal 
London. There are a great number 
in the 2d and other regiments, 
Should theſe gallant volunteers be 
drafted, for any ſervice diitant from 
town, they will doubtleſs become 
men of note, and give the enemy a 
{ſerious check, | | 

Two perſons, whoſe joint ages 
made up 133 years, run arace of 109 
yards, which was won by the eldeſt, 
whoſe age is 73 years. This is not 
ſo great a wonder as people may 
think, when it is conſidered that 
«© his race was nearly run, when his 
companion ſtartd. 
A country gentleman ſaid to a 
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perſon ſtanding at a ſhop door in 
London, “ Pray which is my way to 
Queen“ Anne.ſtreet??” „„ do not 
know your way,” replied the other; 
© but if you pleaſe, 1 will tell you 
mine. 

A new faſhion of caps is about to 
be introduced by a daſhing lady of 
high r:onk, and moſt exteniive influ- 
ence, From the probability of her 
example being umverſally followed, 
it is to be called by the revived ap- 
pellation of the mob cap. 

A new name has lately been given 
to thoſe e\egant places of occaſional 
reſort, vulgarly called gin, hops, but 
by their owners wine-vaults, The new 
appellation for a place of this de- 
ſcription is a SHRUBbery, This is 
certainly the more grateful to refined 
ears, as it is derived from a more 
elegant cordial. 

Cambridge Jokes, Dr. Burton once 
dining with Dr. Richardſon, maſter 
of Emanuel college; the latter, when 
the cheeſe was brought on the table, 
began, like a trye Cambridge-man, 
to be full of the praiſes of Cotten— 
ham cheeſe. (Cottenham is a vil- 
lage a few miles from Cambridge, 
celebrated for excellent cheeſe.) 
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UR knowledge reſpecting the 
nature and organization, mode 
of life, nouriſhment, and propaga- 
tion, of theſe ſhell. fi ſu, is confined, 
defective, and uncertain. They live 
in a medium which ſcreens them 
from our obſervation; they are 
found on coaſts which few natura- 
liſts frequent, and are ſo different 
from all other animals, that, even 
trom the obſervations which have 
been made on them, very little can 
be concluded, 
naturaliſts to collect, arrange, and 
explain, theſe obſervations, as the 
following, in my opinion, will be 
ſufficient for the object I have in 
view by the preſent paper. 
Ouyſters hve on the ſhores of the 
ſea, and particularly ſuch as are 
ſandy or . on the coaſts of 
iſlands, on rocks which project into 
the ſea, and on ſand-banks; but 
they ſeem tai hrive beſt at the mouth 
of ſtreams, Where the water of the 
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„% Dr. B. (ſays Richardſon,) you 
know we are famous for our Cotren- 
ham cheeſes; and this, I think, 1s 
as good a one as ever was ſet on a 
table.” „1 do not (fays Dr. B.) 
perceive any thing extraordinary in 
this cheeſe“ «© Don't you?” conti- 
nued Richardſon; «I wiſh you would 
ſend me a better. If I do not,“ 
ſays Burton, cat it. 

Some time ago, the mode of ap— 
pointing fellows, or at leaſt of exa- 
mining candidates for ſome particu- 
cular fellowſhips, was made a matter 
of controverſy in a certain college, 
and the diſpute furniſhed matter for 
much converſation in the univerſity, 
A gentleman, in a mixed company, 
obſerved, that if ſuch modes were 
purſued, he could not conceive what 
criterion there would be left of 
merit: “ An illiterate worthleſs 
man (continued he) may be choſen 
fellow, while a man of learning and 
worth may be ſet aſide.” Dr. Coul- 
thurſt, a man of much learning and 
humour, replied, * There is nothing 
new in this; for Pope laid long ago, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow,” 
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latter renders the water of the ſea 
milder, The animal flime which 
the ſtreams carry along with them, 
and which is accumulated on the 
ſhores, may ſerve them as tood. 
Oyſters ſpawn chiefly in ſpring, 
when the ſun again begins to warm 
the water of the ſea; and what they 
then throw out conſiſts in ſmall oyt- 
ters completely tormed, which feem 
to be innumerable, Each of theſe 
young ones expands to a complete 
oylter, in the ſame manner as the 
ſeeds or fruits of thoſe plants which 
have hermaphrodite bloom. I muſt 
here obſerve, that thoſe are miſtaken 
who ſpeak of male and female oyl. 
ters; for how could procreation be 
poſſible among animals which either 
do not change their place during their 
whole lives, or can change it only 
perhaps tor an inch, and which are 
capable of no other movement than 
that of opening a little of their 


ſhells? 
Theſe 
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Theſe ſhells are very often cover- 
ed with productions of the coral 
kind; they are frequently loaded 
alſo with mall muſcles and multi- 
tudes of worms, but only on the 
convex fide, which appears to be the 
upper one, fo that the animal reſts 
on the flat ſide. It frequently happens 
that both ſhells are quite pierced 
through, and gnawed by worms, in 
the ſame manner as old wood. All 
theſe enemies endeavour to deſtroy 
theſe harmleſs animals, and the caſe 
15 the ſame with the worms which are 
tound between the fleſhy parts of 
their body, and in many places more 
abundant than in others. A more 
formidable enemy for oyſters, how. 
ever, is that eel- formed fiſh which at 
Heiligeland 1s called nugnogen, but 
which by ſome has been called the 
five-fingered fiſh. It is found ſome— 
times in oylter-ſhells that are quite 
cloſe, and in which no traces can be 
diſcovered of the firſt inhabitant, 
It lies in the ſhell bent like a ring, 
and the fiſhers. unanimouſly ailert 
that it eats the oyſter. On that ac- 
count the Engliſh fiſhermen ftrongly 
recommend deſtroying it wherever 
it is found. But how comes this 
murderer into the ſhell? Inall pro- 
bability it creeps in when the animal 
opens its ſhell, and I thence conclude 


that the oyſters open their ſhells - 


much wider than Reimarus and 
others have imagined. Another 
queſtion 1s, How happens it that the 
ancient ichthyologiſts, though they 
mention this fiſh, do not obſerve 
that it was found in oyſter-ſhells, 
which at preſent is not uncommon ? 
Oyſters are leaneſt when they 
ſpawn, or after that period, and on 
this account fiſhing for them at that 
time 1s forbidden in England and 
other countries where prudent re- 
gulations prevail. In Spain this 
prec aution is employed becauſe it is 
imagined that at this period the uſe 
of them as food is injurious to the 
health. It appears that they ought 
at leaſt to be three years old in order 
to ferve as food; and where care 1s 
taken for the preſervation of the 
oyſter-beds, the fiſhermen are order- 
ed to ſcrape oft all the ſmall ones 
which adhere to thole that are full 
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crown, and to throw them back into 
the ſea. An old oyſter his often 
twenty ſmall ones attached to it, 
Very ſevere winters injure the oyſter. 
beds and deſtroy the oyſters, as was 
every where proved during that of 
1740. Violent forms in the ſpring 
are equally prejudicial, and many 
beds have been exhauſted by fiſhing 
up too many from them. We are 
told by Paulus Jovius, that he re- 
membered the time when oyſterswere 
brought from the coaſt of Pe ſaro to 
Rome; but that theſe beds were af. 
terwards entirely exhauſted, and 
that people were obliged to be ſatiſ— 
hed with oyſters brought from Cor. 
ſica, which, before they arrived, 
were often in a putrid ſtate. No kind 
of animal ſubſtance, indeed, is more 
liable to corrupt than ſhell-fiſh, both 
thoſe which are uſed for food, and 
thoſe which are not. 

It is an undoubted truth, that the 
nature of the ſhell and fiſh, as well 
as the goodneſs of theſe animals, 
are different accor ding to the bottom 
where they are found; ſo that fiſher. 
men can tell by their external appear- 
ance, and connoiſſeurs by the taſte, 
where any kind of oyſter, and in gene. 

ral of ſhell-fiſh, have been found. 
Where the bottom 1s calcareous, they 
are tenderer and more friable ; where 
it conliſts of rock, they are thicker, 
more ſolid, and heavier; where it 
conſiſts of marl, or a mixture oft 
chalk and clay, they are leſs earthy, 
ſofter, and contain more ammal glu- 
ten. On a ſlimy bottom they are 
more oily, and abound more with 
rich animal particles. The taſte 1 
equally liable to change: tor exam- 
ple; on the eaſtern ſtony thore of the 
Adriatic Sea all marine animals are 
poorer and more inſipid than thote 
on the weſtern ſide, where the bot. 
tom is richer. On calcarcous rocks 
the oyſters are larger, but have not 
ſo good a taſte as thoſe which live 
in fliimy bays or creeks, In Norway 
thoſe are leaſt eſteemed which are 
found on a muddy bottom, becauſe 
they have a muddy taſte: thoſe of 
Denmark, found on a ſandy: bot.. 
tom, near Tondern and Fladſtrand, 
are much better. The beſt are thoſe 
called rock-oylters, found on the 
rocks 
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rocks where they are alternately co- 
vered and leſt dry by the tide, though 
in England thoſe found at the oreat- 
elt depth in the ſea are preferred. 
The rock oyſters are larger and 
plumper th: in orhers, but their ſhells 
much t! inner, and many of them ſo 
thin that they are as trantparent as a 
horn, For this reafon, a Caſk fuch #s 
thoſe uſed at Bergen will contin 
{carcely 400, or even 300 {and-oy titers, 
but 18 C. pable : Of containing from 700 
to Soo rock -OY mers Ss 


The oviter-hthery is exceeding 
fraple, and requires very little ap- 
parntus; many collect the ovſters 
with their hand, that is, where the 
fea retires and leaves the bottom 
dry. Where this is not the caſe, a 


ſquare iron box, or box bound round 
with iron, is dr: an ged over the bot- 
tom by means of a rope, and from 
time to time drawn up and emptied, 
Others, inſtead of this box, have a 
net made of firong leather thongs, 
kept open by means of a heavy 
quatre iron frame, which, by being 
dragged on the bottom, 

the oyſters and tuſlers them to be re- 
received into the act, Others have 
a rake with about wenty tirong iron 
crooked and blunt eight orten 
inches in length, whict 1s faſtened to 


rakes p 
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along thin elaiiic pole. The fither- 
men, who are in a boat, draw this 


rake over the bottom in the fame 
manner asthe betore-mentioned net, 
and thus raiſe the oyſters, which 
are retained by a board faſtened 
over the rake, ſo thit they can be 
drawn up with it. Ihe pole mult 
be ſufficiently pliable to yield when 
drawn with force over the in- 
equalities of the bottom. In places 
where the fſhermen employ more 
Care in colles ting the ovſters in order 
to ſpare the banks, they pull up, by 
means of wooden tongs, when the 
water is clear, only the läargeſt oyl- 
ters, and ſufler the reſt to remain 
undiſturbed till they grow to the 
proper fize. There may, however, 
be other means employed tor catch- 
ing oyfters with which Jam not ac- 
quainted; and it would be a uſetful 
labour if any perſon would give a 
complete treatiſe on the oyſter fith. 
ery, With engravings ot all the appa- 
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ratus and inſtruments, This, as fat 
as I know, no one has yet ever done. 
Duhamel promiſed to treat of this 
ſubject in his large work on Fiſhing, 

but he died before it was com— 
pleted. 

Thoſe oyſters which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a green colour, and 
which the Dutch on that account call 
are conlidered to be 
ſuperior to others. But this diſtinc- 
tion is not natural to them, and is pro- 
duced by art, Forthis parpole pits 
are dug on the ſea-ſhore, and fur. 
niſhed with ſmall fluices, through 
which the ſeu-water is fuftered to 
enter at time of {pring-tide, When 
the water has riſen toa certain height 
the oyſters are thrown into the pits, 
where they are left till they acquire 
the proper colour. This ſtagnant 
water, in warm weather, ſoon be- 
comes green; and in a few days the 
Oyſters aſfume the ſame colour; but 
they do not acquire their full quality, 
and become fit for ſale, till the end 
of lix or eight weeks. 

[a Europe the Engliſh oyſters are 
accounted the beſt ; ; and theſe, as 
the French believe, have been pro- 
duced from oylters formerly fithed 
up in Concalle Bay, near St. Malo, 
and trauſplanted to the Engliſh coaſt, 
but of this affertion we have no 
proof. Thoſe, however, are molt 
eltcemed which are found onthe coatt 
ot Hllex: from that coaſt the brocd 
is tranſplanted to the fea near Col. 
cheſter, where the Coln, which 
lows through the town, forms au 
great many arms and finall creeks 
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exceedingly proper for breediug 
them. A great many of theſe oyl- 


ter Pier are found at the village of 
Row Hedge, inthe parith of Eaſt Do- 
1 N ; and the fale of oy (ters forms 
a conliderable branch of trade to the 
whole neighbourhood. After the 
nonth of May, however, no iced 
muſt be taken from the banks, be- 
cauſe it is knuwn, trom experience, 
that in that caſe muſcles and cockles 
would breed there and deſtroy the 
oylters. People who intringe on 
this regulation are ſeverely puniſhed 
by the Admiralty. Court, which has 
ill the oyiter banks under its inſpec- 
tion. All theſe oviters are in high 
a T2Qquely 
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requeſt, under the name of Colcheſ- 
ter oyſters, The beſt come from 
Purfleet; they are exceedingly 
plump, and the ſhells are thin and 
almoſt tranfparent, The beſt kind, 
however, even-at Colcheſter, are fo 
dear that a peck coſts five or ſix ſhil- 
lings; and as the London fiſhmon- 
gers buy almoſt all their oyſters from 
the fiſhermen or dredgers immediate- 
ly aſter they are caught, they all, of 
courſe, paſs through their hands. 
But they are accuſed of mixing freſh 
with ſtale oyſters, and of ſelling 
thoſe of the weitern coaſt tor Col- 
cheſter oyſters. 

Many, however, prefer thoſe ayſ- 
ters which are collected on the coaſt 
of Dorſetſhire, and particularly thoſe 
found near Poole. They are ſaid alſo 
to contain ſometimes pearls of larger 
ze than thoſe found in other places. 
The greater part of the Engliſh oyſ- 
ters, which the Dutch carry away 
every year with more than a hun— 
dred veſſels, are fold by the fiſhermen 
at Feverſham, a ſmall town in Kent, 
to the north-welt of Canterbury, 
and which, like the neighbouring 
mall towns of Milton and Middle. 
ton, is known on account of this 
trade. There are a great many oyſ- 
ter banks alſo in the iſle of Wight; 
thoſe, likewiſe, are well known 
which are found near Tenby on tlic 
coaſt of South Wales, and near Mil. 
ford Haven: but the largeſt, and 
perhaps the worſt, are thoſe of the 
Blackrock, near Liverpool. 

It appears that the Engliſh have 
taken more trouble than other na— 
tions, not only to maintain their oyſ- 
ter banks, but to form new ones. 
Since the year 1712, a great many 
oyliers have been found in the ſmall 
channel of Meneu, or Menai, which 
ſeparates Angleſey from Caernarvon- 
{hire, and where about the year 1700 
none were to be ſeen. It is known, 
however, that foon after that pe- 
riod ſome perſon threw into the 
above channel about a hundred oyl- 
ters, which now extend ſeveral 
miles, ſo that at prefent a great 
many vellels are employed in this 
fiſhery. It would appear that the 


waves carried the ſeed along with 


them, as it is known that on the 
coaſt of Holſtein the banks are deſ- 


coaſt of Provence. 
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troyed by violent ſtorms about the 
time the oyſtcrs ſpawn. 

Ireland has very abundant oyſter- 
banks near the village of Arklow, 
on the eaſtern (ide of Dublin, from 
which ſeed is conveycd to the artifi- 
cial beds of the capital on the nor- 
thern {ide near Clontarf; and further 
ſouth, at Sutton, not far from 
Howth. Alſo at Polebeg and Dalkey, 
not far from Dublin; and particu- 
larly Ireland's Eye, where the largeſt 
and beſt oyſters lie at the depth of 
about eighteen or twenty fathoms 
under the water, Likewiſe to the 
north of Dublin, near Ruſh and 
Skerries, where the oyſters are ſalter 
and harder than in places where more 
treſh water falls into the fea. Scot- 
land has great abundance of oyſters 
near the ifland of Inch Kicth, which 
is not far from Leith. 

Thete ſhell-fiſh are found in vari. 
ous places on the coaſt of France; 
ſuch as the mouth of theSeine, where, 
though few in number, they are oi 
an excellent quality. On the coaſt 
of Caen, in Normandy, there 1s a 
bank ſix miles in length and one in 
breadth. They are found alfo in the 
Bay of Iſigny, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cherbourg. Thoſe 
in particular are highly valued 
which are collected at the mouths oj 
ſome ſtreams where the ſca-water 15 
ſometimes thrown entirely back, 
and which are called Autres de pred, 
Granville, in Normandy, gains 50,009 
livres by this fiſhery. On the coſt 
of Brittany there are very large 
oyſters, particularly at Concalle, 
where a great many are preſerved 
in places encloſed for the purpole., 
The bank at Painpol is almoit en- 
tirely exhauſted, At the mouth oi 
the Loire; between the rocks on tle 
coaſt of Poitou, on the coaſt of Aunt 
and Saintonge, where thoſe who 
make bay-ſalt tranſplant oyſters to 
marſhy places, in which they acquire 
a better quality, though they never 
become ſo good as the green ones 
of Saintonge: alſo d la tete de Buch, 
near Bourdeaux. In Languedoc, 
near Cape Leucate, there is an oyl1- 
ter-bank at the depth of twenty feet. 
At the mouth of the Rhone, vn the 
At Paris thoſe 
oyſters are moſt eſteemed which by me 
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rom Bretagne, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, 
and particularly frotn Nedoc. 

The Dutch have ſome oyſter-beds 
on the coaſt of Zealand, near Zierikx- 
zee; oyſters arc kept there alſo in 
pits as well asat the town of Brouwer. 
thaven, and particularly at Petten 
in North Holland: thoie of the Jaſt- 
mentioned place are much efteenie'], 
and are known under the name of 
Petten oyſters. For theſe pits many 
hip londs arc trantported every yen 
from the coaſts ot England. 

There are exctedingly rich oyſter - 
banks in the duchy of Holſtein and 
in the neighbourhood of Jutland, 
which ſupply moſt of the oyiters 
ned in the northern part of Ger- 
many. The royal oyſter-beds he all 
together on the weſtern coaſt of the 
duchy of Schleſwig, between tlie 
iflands Fanöe, Rom or Romve, 
Sylt, Föhr, Amröm, Nordſtrand, Sil- 
worm, Süderog, and extend from the 
diſtrict of Ripen to Helgoland. The 
number of the beds from which oyl- 
ters can be fiſhed is at preſent reckon- 


ed to be fifty: the greater part of 


them take their names from the per- 
ſons by whom they were firſt diſco- 
vered. Some of them are a turiong, 
ſome a quarter of a mile, and {ome 
half a mile, in length; and their 
breadth is equally various. Theoyl!- 
ters of theſe different banks are not all 
of the ſame kind ; in ſome they are 
large, in others of a moderate ſize, and 
in many only ſmall: the laſt, were 
they left to grow older, would ne. 
ver attain to a larger ſize. The large 
Qy (ters. are called deputat.auſiern, the 
reſt kaufman/auſtern, Pill the year 
1794, the royal chamber of domains 
let theſe oyſter-banks to the higheſt 
bidder for the term of fix years; 
but as this period was too ſhort for 
the perſons who took the leaſe, and 
prejudicial to the fiſhery, they were 
let to the preſent leſſee, M. Aſmuf- 
ſen, merchant in Tondern, during 
his natural life, ftrom the year 1795, 
for the yearly ſum of 7505 dollars, 
which muſt always be paid in 4d- 
vance. He has bound himſelf to 
turniſh yearly 1123 barrels of oyſ- 
ters to be delivered from time to 
time, but each time never leſs than 
tour, and never more than eight bar- 
Vor. XI. No. 151. 
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rels, carriage free, at Haderſſeben, 
for the royal family. This city is 
diſtant about ten miles from the vil- 
lage of Hoyer, where the oyſters are 
1ianded, and whichis a mile from Ton- 
dern. Theletlee is permitted to fith 
tor and fell oyſters only during the 
four laſt and fonr firſt months of the 
year, The inſtruments uſed for fiſh. 
ing up theſe oyiters are of the ſame 
kind as thule employed in other 
Countries, The moit common is a 
drag-net made ot thongs of ſeals- 
Kin worked together, and faſtened 
to an iron trame which ferapes up 
the oyſters. Theſe nets, when the 
fiſhermen have arrived at the proper 
place, are let down by means of 
ropes made fait to the iron frame, 
M. Aſmulicn uſes at preſent eigh— 
teen vellels, winch are perfectly 
ſimilar to thoſe of which figures 
O 
have been given by Duhamel, The 
fiſhermen bring their lading either 
to the above-mentioned village of 
Hoyer, or to Huſum, which is ſeven 
miles from Tondern. Prayers for 
the preſervation of this oylter- bed 
were formerly offered up in the 
church of Huſum ; but this has been 
omitted jor ſeveral years paſt. becauſe 
the owner retuſ{-d to allow the cler. 
gyman about two hundred oyſters, 
which he claimed tor performingr 
that duty. From there the oyſters 
are conveyed to Apcnrade and Flenſ- 
burg, and thence in ſhips to the Eat 
Sea, where the conſumption is great- 
eſt, for a barrel ſometimes is ſold 
there at the rate of 100 roubles.. It is: 
not true that they coſt dearer to the 
natives than to toreigners: a hun- 
dred coſt a dollar; and a barrel con- 
tatning from $00 to 1009 oyſters, , 
about ten dollars, ſometimes more 
or leſs. 

The number caught, and the con- 
ſumption, vary exceedingly in diffe- 
rent years. During ſtormy weather 
and ſevere froſt none can be fihed. 
The number fiſhed up yearly, the 
letſee, for reaſons which cannot be 
diſapproved, has hitherto kept a 
ſecret; but it is certain that 2000 
barrels would ſcarcely be ſufficient 
to pay the rent and expences. 

Theſe ſhell-fiſh are more or leſs 
injured by froft and ſtormy weather, 
accord- 
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according to the depth at which 


Some beds at high tides 
have only eight, ſome three, and 
ſome ſcarcely two fathoms water 
above them, and the laſt ſuiter moſt 
when continued froſt prevails with 
a wind from the ca{t or north, be- 
cauſe on thoſe occaſions the tide is 
ſcarcely perceptible on this coat, 
The beds during ſtormy weather are 
ſometimes covered with ſand and 
ſea-weeds, but by the fame cauſe 
they may be freed from them. Thoſe 
beds which are in denger of being 
covered with mud, fa: od; ſhells, or 
ſea-weed, the fiſhermen Fa 
to keep clean by continual fiſhing 
on them; but thoſe beds which con- 
tain a great number of young oyſters 
they {pare as niuch as pollible. 

The five-ftingered fi{h inteſts theſe 
beds, but the Oy ſter-fiſhers call it 
the ſtar-fiſn. A long red w orm, al fo, 
with a great number of { te 4 ', is found 
among thoſ: oyſters which are ol 5 
and lickly. Oy {ters ot three year 
old are accounted fit for ale, The 
leſſee is forbidden, under the ſe. 
vereſt penalties, to fiſh up any 
younger, The fiſhermen muſt care— 
fully ſeparate the young ones fromm 
thoſe which are catable, and throw 
them back into the beds. To Le 
ble to diitingiu 1th the three-vears- 
old oyſters, it is neceſſary to be well 
acquainted with the beds where they 
are found: if this is the Cate, the 
may be ealily known trom the young 
oyſters by their form, and the fize 

of their the]l. 

The oyſter-banks of Jutland lie on 
the eaſtern fide of the northern ex- 
tremity, near Fladſtrand, a markt- 
town, where there is a paflage over 
to Norway; alſo at the uland ot 
Leſſoe, ſituated in the Cattegat, 
three miles from Sabie, in the dit 
trict of Alborg. Reſpecting tlis 


they lie. 


fithery, ſeveral regulations have been 


publithed, one of which is dated 
1 W 1709. Attempts have of 
ten been made to tran{plant oy tiers 
to the Far! ge bays which extend from 
the Cattevat twenty miles acroſs the 
country, and nearly intérſect it; but 
have been” attended. with as little 
ſucceſs ud thote on the coalt of 
Sectand.* 


* 
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Norway has excellent oyfiers, ana 
in great abundance on the weſtern 
coaſts, The beſt are thoſe found on 
the rocks, and called rock-oyſters. 
Many of them are pickled, and ſent 
in jars and other vellels which con- 
tain the ſixteenth part of a barrel, 
to different parts of the Eaſt Sea. 
Theſe oyſters often contain pearls ; 
but they are not of a large ſize, and 
never have complete ſplendour, 

Sweden has excellent oyſters on 
the coaſt of Bahus-Lin, near the 
land of Kaſters, a mile welt fron: 
Stromſtad, from which they are ſent, 
as well as from Udewalla, to ever\ 
part of the kingdom. The fither- 
men there pretend that, when an 
oyiier-bed has been exhauſted, it re- 
quires from four to five years before 
it is again ſtocked. 

Italy has oyſters of different qua- 
Iities Thoſe found near Ancona 
are ot a large ſize, but not very wel! 
taſted. Thoſe are accounted the 
beit which are produced in prod: 
gious multitudes near Tarento, in 
the {ea called Mare Piccolo or 1! Pic. 
cio Mare, which is a large bay that 
extends paſt Tarento towards the 
north-eaſt. I mention this circum - 
itance, becauſc in moſt of the geo- 
graphical books and charts theſe 
names are wanting, though they 
often occur in books of travels. 

The Mediterranean ſea, in general, 
has more ſhell-fith than the occa: 
any where contains in the fame ſpace ; 
but no part of it is more abnndaut 
in this reſpect than the Golfo Ta- 
rantino, the harbour of the city, and 
the Picciol Mare, Fithing 1s the 
principal or only occupation of th: 
inhabitants, who chiefly live by it 
on this account the greateſt care 15 
taken to preſerve and increaſe the 
oyſter. beds, Great care is here 
taken that the oy ſters may not be 
diſturbed during the time they are 
and that all the young 
ones be thrown back again into the 
ſea. It is generally believed here 
that all fhel}-fth are fatteſt and tull. 
eſt ut the time ot the full moon. 

The oytters of the Mare Piccolo 


are at preſent to the rich Italians 
what thoſe ot the Lucrine lake were 
This lake extended 

in 


to the ancients, 
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Tr Campania from Bai to the lake 


Avernus, and was f{epirated trom 
the fea only by a mole; but, though 
it has been celebrated by fo many 
poets, it is at preſent only a pond, 
ſcarcely ſufficient for watering cit. 
tle. In the year 1538, on St. M1- 
chael's day, an earthquake, which 
had continued ſome time, became 
{o violent, that the lake retired from 
its banks, and its baſon was almoſt 
entirely filled up; as was the caſe, 
in part, with the lake Avcraus. 
The neighbouring ſmall 
Tri ;pergala was ſwallowed up with 
all its inhabitants and riches. It 
contained a great many monks and 
nuns, who, 1 1 ſaid, led very irre— 
gular lives. It might have been 
expected, 8 4 Blainville, „ that 
the gulph would have been fatished 
with the nuns and monks, and that 
it would not have carried its re- 
venge further: but this was not the 
caſe; as a monument to poſterity, 
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Tue VOLUNTEER. 
H! chink'ſt thou, vain chief, that Bri- 
1 tannia will barter, 
For the will of a tyrant, her laws and her 
charter ; 


Or that chain forg'd in France can be 
rivetted here, 
On the foil that gives birth to the brave 


Volunteer? 
No, he'll fight for the difference *twixt 
freeman and ſlave, 
Till old Ocean {hall ccaſe his iſland to lave; 
That ſweet little iſind, now tentold more 


dear, . 

To the heart of the loy al the brave Volun- 
tecr, 

He will ſight tor his cottage, his inug little 
home, 

For the fleſh of his fleſh, tor the bone of his 
bone 5 

For his ſweet ſmiling infants, his partner 
10 dear. 


Then what arm dares encounter the brave 
Volunteer ? 


Thro' the chances of war be his fortune to 
bleed, 

Yet what cowards might envy ſhall ſtill be 
his meed ; 

For both valour and beauty ſhail weep 
o'er hk bier, 

And embrace the cold gorple of the brave 
Volunteer, 


town of 
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it threw up ſuch a quantity of filth? 
that 1t produced a mountain a mile 
in height, and four miles in circum. 
rerence,”” 

The Venetian oyſters I have al. 
ready mentioned, They are ſent to 
Wenna, and perhaps further ; and 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to old 
oyſters are {aid (no doubt ironically) 
to find them much more pleafant 
than freſh ones when they meet with 
them in other ; Becher, in 
his Narriſch WWerfhieit, P. 201, juftly 
ridicules the propotal of William 
Schroder, fon ot the then chan— 
cellor of Gotha, for ſtocking the 
pouds in the gardens of Vienna with 
oy iter-brood : tor oyſters require ſalt 
watcr; and even new beds formed 
in the ſea do not always ſucceed. 
The Society for the Encouragement 
of the Arts at London has often of. 
tered premiums on this ſubject. See 
Memoirs of Agriculture, by Doſlie, 


London 1768, vol. i p. 307 
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Tho' his head may lie under the brier— 
crown'd ſod, 

He that dies for his country, ſhall live with 
his God ! 

And for him at Heaven's gate deceas'd 
heroes appear, 

Who will welcome to glory the brave 
Voluntecr 


tyl KEYS. 


Come then—come haughty chick and be- 
{tride the {alt main, 

Leading cruel and murderous bands ia thy 
train; 

Yet beware, lord of ſlaves, the alternative 
here 

Is victory or death to the brave Volunteer, 


IHE CAMPHIRE BAG. 


| Ls aromatic drugs have force 

To cheek the paſlions' mad'ning courſe, 
To wean the foul from haſe affe tions, 
And guard it from pure connextons ; 
Why will no patriot ſpirit deck 


With bag of camphire, Cu 's necks 


Sec, no bluſhes paint his cheek ; 

See, no ſighs reluctance ſpeak ; 

Tho* whiſpering cloſe in either ear, 

G E there, and W t here, 
Thoſe gay ones whoſe warm am'rous flame 
Incite him to repeat his ſhame! | 


Love-lorn G tells his tale, 
In words and tones that will not fail; 
22 At. 
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And W 's logic has the art 

To {tral into th* incautious heart; 

While kindling Cy v not hing los ath, 
Preſſes the claſping hands of both 


MW'irxrs and Middleſex can ell. 

Where firit the re. gin Cu y fel! 

But, ſoon grown ird of NT #a's embrace, 
He Faithleſs prov 'd, and loſt his plac 

Then gave ail Englan d cau ſe to ſt- 
A Magdalen in Bun KE's alyin m. 


But grieving there ſur joys once taſter! 
And grumbling while his virtue laſted, 
Ambition, with its winning charms, 
Reitor'd him to Ns wither'd arms: 
And, by a courſe of proſtitution, 

He loſt his fame aud coultitution. 


„le him 


Since that, all decent ſymptoms flown, 

He's been ſo long upon the town, 

That ſhould ſome over-fanguinc iriend 
he patriotic Camphire lend, 

I fear that Cu v kau't a rag 

Ot virtue left to mate the bas 


HONESTY. An ErprGrn 


10 q YE, honeſty's a jewel,” 
_ 3.1 
ct 


That ſhines the clearer ſtill, 
tis try'd.“ eee 
True, Dick', quoth Jeremy; „your ſelf 
may ſhew it; 
5 Your houeſty's ſo clear we all /ee through 
"og 


. 


Richard 


the more 


_— 


EAST INDIA NEWS. 

From General Lake to Marquis Helle 
Governor-ocerel; dated Camp at Al 
lyghur, Sept. 4, 1803. 

Loup, It is with inexpreſ- 
ſible ſatisfaction that I have 
the 1 to report to your lord 
ſhip the capture of the fort of Al. 
lyghur, this morning, by aſſault. 
" Having ſpent fome days in fruit- 
leſs endeavours to fave the unne. 
ceſlary effuſion of blood, on finding 
chat the natives perſiſted obſtinately 
in the determination of reſiſtance, 
and rejected every overture I made, 

J found myſelf under the neceffity 

of determining on ſome deciſiçe 

meaſure; and after maturely con1i- 
dering the probability of ſucceſs, 
with the obſtacles that oppoſed us, 

I judged it preferable to attempt to 

carry it by aflavult, than to loſe time 

by the flower operation of a fieg?, 
In conſequence of this reſolution, 

I ordered the Honourable Licure- 

nant-colonel Monſon to lead rhe at- 

rack, compoſed of four companies 
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of his majeſty's 76th regiment, and 
the firſt battalion. of the 4th reg1i- 
ment, native intantry, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Brown, with a detuch- 
ment of the 17th native regiment 
under Taptain Eagſhaw. 

Colonel Horsford „of the artillery, 


covered their advance by a heavy 
tre trom the batteries, in ſituations 
which had bee: previouſly deter- 


mined on. — l attribute the ſucceſ, 
of this attack entirely to the gallan- 
try and ſteady conduct diſpl. ved by 
the Hon, Lieutenant-colunel Monſon, 
In leading on his men, under a mol: 
valling fire of muſquetry and grape, 
a fort hitherto deemed im- 
pregnable, and defended on all des 
witiithe natmoſt obitinacy. It would 
Le injuſtice in me were 1 not to men- 
tion the e bravery of the 
men of his majeſty's 6th regiment, 
who, aotwithitz Ging the loſs of 
many of their ofiicers, ſteadily per- 
ſevercd till the attainment uf their 
object was eftected. 

Killed, 98; wounded, 168—Ord. 
nance taken in the fort, 33 brafs 
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guns, 60 iron guns, 4 braſs howit— 
zers, 2 braſs mortars, and 182 iron 
wall pieces.“ 5. LAKE; 


From the ſame to the Ja me; dated Camp 
of te Deihi, &. t. 11. 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform 
your lordſhip, that, after a march ot 
13 miles this morning, I learnt the 
enemy, in great force, under M. 
Lon's, had crofled the Jumna, 
trom Delhi, with the intention of 
attacking us. When we had en- 
camped, we found our outyoſts were 
attacked by a body of the enemy. 
On reconnoitring to our front, i 
found that the enemy's whole army 
was drawn up in order of battle. 1 
immediately ordered out the whole 
11 ne, and adv anced to attack thein 
in tront, The enemy oppoſed to us 
a ticimencous fire from a numerous 
artillery, which was uncommonly 
weil ſerved, and cauſed us conſider- 
able lots in officers and men; but, 
J have the ſatisfaction to add, thut 
our advance, under a moſt heavy 
cannonade and actual charge of the 
enemy, at about 100 paces ere 
cauſed a moit precipitate retre 
and left in our poilefion the whole 
ot their artillery, -— The cavalry Pk 
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ſned tlic fugitives 


to the Jumn A. 


making great havock, and numbers 
4-41 - drowned 1 mm attemp ting "IO Cl 21s, 
Su pr: 12. The c conſequence Ot 
this victory are the es CULT NG! 
the City and forts of Delhi, ant! 


* 
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with my army as ſoon as a ſnitcient 
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Prociir: Q, 
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LAK 
Ordnance, O.. ( et Vi le Lt t, 
ON f Tit QUT, 1503. 
2 braſs 28-pouudets—3 Guts 18-phun— 
der Carronates 9 ditto 10 nounder Ant 
—3 iron 12-poanders (Freuch)— 14 bre's 


* 
6-pounders--1 iron G-pounder—23 
4-poundors— 


Drais 
* EU 2-1 
5 
Z-inch mort 
hoWitger-—4 dito E-inc 
5• ZUS ditto—48 
terent nature. Ts 


5-4 lron 4-C IO 


> C3 ® © _ 
—1 Gitto 831 


ar] 

1 dutto—2 ino 
FIC: $ of cannon ot Git. 
ted on 11 
complete, 
laden with ain— 
duto ditto, blown up in the 
geld of battle—61 tumbrels complete, laden 
with ammunition. 

DELH1, St. 18. I have the plea- 
ſure to inform your lordithip, that 
Melirs, Bourquain, Gellin, Guerin— 
mier, DelPerron, and] eu oP: erre, yel. 
terday delivered then {elves up pri- 


ſoners.— T! ney reſide tor the preſent 


WI ho! 1a 
carriages, with limbers and traces 
37 tumbrels complete, 


MUILNItlONnesz 


Id. 


in the fort under a guard. I ſhall, 
however, diſpatch them in a few 
days under an eſcort, to Futty 


Ghur, from whence they will em. 
bark for the Preſidency. 

I have the honour to inform your 
lordſhip, that 1 intend paying my 
firit vit to his majeſty to-morrow 
morning. 

SEPT. 20. I have the honour to 
inform your lordſhip, that in conſe- 
quence of the hour fixed upon by 
his majeſty, | yeſterday, attended by 
the chict oilicers of the army, waited 
on his majeſty at his palace in the 
tort, 

Abker Shah, his majeſty's eldeſt 
ſon, came to my camp to conduct 
me. His majeſty received me ſeated 
on his throne, when the preſents 
were delivered, and the forms uſual 
on thoſe occaſions were obſerved. 

His majeſty and his Whole court 
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were unainmous in teſtifying their 
joy at the change that has taken 
place in their fortunes. G. Lake. 

The king Delhi, or Great 
Mogul, is blind; having been for- 
nierly in the hands of the Mah- 
rattus, his en2m! they put out his 
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ken by aſſault, by 
Colonel Ilarcourt, 
on the 15th of October. 

ra Capitulated to General Lake, 
e 17th of October. 

1 the 11t of November, General 
GZained another important vice 
cory Over A large body ot Scindia's 
regular infantry and cavalry. 


After a forced march of 25 miles, 
General Lake came up with the 
enemy in their retreat from Agra, 
and attacked them with his cavalry. 
N1ijor Griffith aad Colonel Vande - 


leur led the charge, and forced the 

| 'S line; but the latter fell in 
the action, being mortally wounded. 
Th attac bs of the other brigades 
were conducted with the ſame ſpi- 
rit; but they had not the effect that 
might be expected, as the enemy 
were ina greatdegree hid by the duſt, 
Theinfautry joinedateleven o'clock, 
A. M. ard at this time the enemy 
propoſed to ſurrender their guns 
upon terms. They did not, how - 
ever, comply within the time al- 
lowed, and the infantry were order- 
ed to advance. The attack was 
headed by the 56th regiment; but 
the loſs they ſuſtained was fo fevere 
as to prevent aregular attack, Major 
Griffiths was killed by a cannon-ſhot, 
and the body of men being in great 
danzer, the 29th regiment of ca- 

valry, "under Captain Wade, came 
to their aililtance. About this time 
Major-general Ware fell dead, his 
head being carried off by a cannon— 
ſhot, and-was ſucceeded in the com- 
mand by Col. Macdonald. The 
enemy oppoſed a vigorous reſiſtance 
to the laſt, and it was not until they 
had loſt their guns that they aban— 
doned their poſt, General Lake 
adds, „ ſevere as the loſs has been 
which we have ſuffered in the at- 
chievement of this complete victory, 
that of the enemy has been far 
greater, With the exception of up- 
wards of 2929 who have been taken 
priſoners, 
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priſoners, I have reaſon to believe 


that very few eſca; ed the gene or 
i}: auzlite .“ 
GENERAL WELLESLEY'S A Mv. 


On the zoth September, General 
Wellelley encamped near Colonel 
Stevenſon's corps, and on the 21ſt 
he received the diviſion under that 
officer. On the 22d the two armies 
took different directions, a plan 
having been previoutly concerted for 
making a joint attack upon the ene. 
my on the 24th. On the 23d, when 
General Wellefley reached the 
ground where he meant to encamp, 
he was informed that the enemy 
were within tx miles; that they had 
ſent off their baggage; that their 
cavalry was alſo gone; and that 
their i anry meant to tollow. This 
account v rendered more probable 
rom the enen having hitherto al. 
Ways avoided an ce He imme— 
diately moved towards them, but 
tound, on his nearer apptoach, that 
the accounts brought him were 
falſe, and that the combined force 
(both cavalry and infantry) of 
Scindia, and the Rajah ot Berar, 
were drawn up to receive him. Ge- 
neral Welleſley had left one of his 
corps to protect his baggage ; his re- 
maining force did not amount to $000 
men; that of the enemy was at leaſt 
35,000, amongſt which there were 
tliree brigades of eighteen battalions 
of Scindia's fineſt cor ps, clothed and 
armed 1n the ſame manner as the ſea. 
poys in the company's ſervice, and 
commanded by French and German 
officers. To theſe brigades was at- 
tached a train of upwards of 100 

ieces of excellent cannon, directed 
* Kuropean officers, and every way 
well appointed and well ſerved. Sa- 
tisfied, however, that any appear- 
ance of heſitation would be ruinous, 
the general immediately made his 
diſpoſitions for the attack, and 
pointed it at the ſtrength of the ene- 
my, their infantry, and cannon. His 
little army advanced in two lines of 
intantry, with the Cavalry as arelerve, 
The picquets, which were on the 

rights of both lines, were reinforced 
— the 74th regiment, ant attacked 
the left of the enemy's line, which 
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was poſted at the village of Aﬀye 
The fire from the enemy's cannon, 
as the troops advanced, was terrible 
and deſtructive, but it fell moſt ſe - 
verc upon the picquets and the 74th ; 
and the latter high-fpirited corps, 
which continued, after the moſt 
dreadful carnage being made in its 
ranks, to preſs upon the enemy's 
line of cannon, was expoſed to a 
charge of cavalry, which muſt have 
annihilated it, had not the Britifh 
cavalry at that inſtant come to ret. 
cue it, and to revenge 1ts lofs upon 
the enemy, who ſoon be gan to give 
way in every direction; but even at- 
ter Scindia's infantry were driven 
by the bayonet from their lines, and 
after they had ſuffered ſeverely 
trom the {abre of the Britiſh cavalry, 
they fermed again, and offered tor a 
conſiderable period a partial oppo— 
ſition to the Britiſh troops; and ſome 
of THEE orps, after all, effected their 
retreat in tolerable order. The 
enemy's gunners ſhewed a ſpirit as 
determined as their infantry, and the 
Britith line were annoyed ſeverely 
by the fire. of guns which they had 
taken and loſt, but which were again 
pointed at them by men whom they 
had ſuppoſed dead or defeated. At 
laſt, then being about fix in the even. 
ing, and near four hours from the 
commencement of the action, the 
Britiſh army were left in the undil. 
turbed poſſeſſion of the bloody field, 

and of ninety pieces of cannon, 
Scindia's army carried off a few 
guns trom the field of battle, but 
the carriages had ſuffered ſo much 
during the engagement, that they 
broke down, and the enemy were 
obliged to leave them behind. Ou; 
total force brought into action 
amounted to goo Europeans, 3600 
Seapoys (infantry); with about 
1200 horſes. The enemy had up- 
wards of 49,000, the flower of their 
army, many of their battalions of. 
ficered by Frenchmen, and their ar- 
tillery numerous and excellently 
ſerved. Our loſs has been, Killed, 
198 Europeans, and 428 Natives 
total 626,with 325 horſes, Wounded, 
4.42 Europeans, 1138 Natives; total 
1580, with 111 horles. Total killed 
and wounded, 2286, being 1 
1411 
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half of the entire number brought 
into the field. The Mahrattas loſt 
1200 killed, and double that num. 
ber wounded, 

The negociations with Scindia for 
an armiſtice having come to nothing, 


and Colonel Stcvenſon's divilion of 


the army having tormed a junction 
wx” General Welle fley on the 29th 
© November, the Bhofla, as we Il as 
Scingdia, had endeay oured to prevail 
on Col. Stevenſon, as well as Gen. 
Welleſley, not to advance; but the 
latter Poth {aid they would advance 
and attack the enemy if they did not 


retire. On the zqth a battle was 
fought, of which the following ex- 
t ct of a letter, dated the zoth, 


ſurniſhes a few 1mpertect details : — 

Colonel Steienſon's party having 
Joined us, pitched their camp, as 
they had their | 2aogage with them; 
but only tour flags were pitched, 
as our tents, &c. were left in the 


rear, to enable us the better d en- 
gate and to render th _ to be leſs 
liable to Le attacked: General Wel 
lefley alſo moved on ins cavalry and 
infantry, fo as to take up ther 
ground, and in Caſe of receiiity to 
tight: licalioadvanced the picquetson 


the road, with their guns, anch ordered 
them to fire on any body oi horſe 
that ſhould come within their reach. 
J he enemy's horſe ſtil] parading near 
us, were fired on by bath picquets 
and cavalry galloppers, and they 
retired to a greater diſtance, but (till 
prevented our followers tom torag- 
ing, &c. At about two &'cock the 
enemy's army remained in line and 
entire, and then within about three 
miles of the right of our line, which 
determined the gener 8 to move on 
towardsthem, ftilf hoping they would 
move off. He, however. ordered 
Col. Stevenſon's treops to join him, 
and proceeded towards the enemy, 
At about a quarter paſt tour o'clock, 
the cavalry and advanced guard of 
our army were at the village of Sur. 
{ola, one mile and a quarter trom the 
enemy's line, which, atthatdittance, 
had a moſt tormidable appearance. 
It was on a plain, upwards of three 
miles in length, and of great depth, 
having guns at intervals. 

vt four o'clock, while all our troops 


rene 
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were in column, and before they had 
advanced beyond the village, the 
enemy's guns opened upon us with a 
quick well directed fire, which oc- 
cationed (very ſhortly) almoſt al! 
our loſs, by their guns being all laid 


for the road near Surſola. The 
troops were ſoon moved round under 
cover of the village; and as our line 
deployed, their cannoaade became 
deſtructive; and the moment 
the whole line was formed. the orders 
for advancing were given, and the 
whole ot the troops advanced, with 
great regularity, with guns, &c. and 
very ſhortly the enemy gave way 
in all directions. At this time the 
Britiih he. advanced, charged 
the large body of Bhofla's, and dif- 
peried "i em; A great laughter 
entued. Orr cavalry puriued the 
fugitives until night made it necef. 


lets 


ſary to call them back: they, how. 

ever, poflefled theratelves of many 

Slaps ats, camels, horſes, arms, 
nd bag wage; and at about ten 


leck by moon. light, the troops 
marched to their line at Pautrely, 
having marched 25 miles in that day, 
A body of about icco mullelmen, 
under command of a Periian, attach. 
ed tothe Bhofla's guns, under Breny 
Suig, ſtood moſt nobly, and even ads 
vanced on our line, which, luckily, 
oppolite to them was formed of the 
remains of the 74th regiment, and 
the left of the 58th regiment, who 
had their revenge for Aſfye, by 
cloſing with them, and putting them 
all on the bayonet. in one fnot, 
«bout two hundred yards ſquare, 4 
{aw upwards of three | unalr ed Gead 
bodies. The enemy leit above 1808 
dead on the tield; and l have not 
the leaſt doubt their loſs muſt have 

been upwards of 3000 killed ang 
wounded, Of theſe, I believe, Scin- 
dia did not loſe a man, nor is it well 
aſcertained that he engaged. Our lyſs 


is very inconliderable; not above zo 
Killed, and zoo wounded ; many: s of 


them very ſlightly, 
Gene ral Welle ley, in a letter to 
he Governor in Council at Bombay, 
under date Ferdapoor, October 24th, 
announces that zurhampore furigy- 
dercd without oppo! ion to 'olone! 
Ste venſon, on the 15th of { that in enth. 
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belonging to Scindia in the Deccan, 
after a flight refittance. On the 21ſt, 
General Welleſley findiog that the 
enemy had not moved tv the fourth. 
ward, as was reported, after advanc- 
cing to Phoolmurry, on the 15th, 
deſcended th: Ghaut of Adjuntee 
the 19th, He then lear 
had moved to the 

halted as ſoon as he 


T1 
nt that Scindia 
northward, but 
ound General 


Weliclley had r-turned, and e on the 
23d Octuber, was ut An oonah, ON TN« 
Lapree. Ihe Rajali ot Ber rar had 


leparated from him, and 3t was fup- 
poſed had gone towards Cliandure, 
General Welleſley pu 
aſcend the Ghauts immediately. 

The war in India may be contdered 
as terminated. The number oft pri— 
ſoners taken in the diitcreut actions 
is ſuppoicd to amount to 750,000, 
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The accounts from Ceylon are 
of the moſt ſatisfactory deicription, 
On the th of September the Kin; 
of Candy failed in an attack of the 

oſt of Hangwelle. Ihe battle which 
it occalioned laſted two hours, when 
the enemy was repulſed with great 
ſlaughter, and the loſs of the royal 
ſtandard and his artillery So great 
was his diſappointmentat this deter * 
that he ordered the immeadiate de— 
Capitation of two ot his miniſters. On 
the gth in the morning, Captain Pol- 
lock, with a detachment of 80 rank 
and file Europeans, &c. drove the 
enemy from the ſtrong poſt of Kalo— 

vagille; and on the following day he 
emered the Candian territory at Sita- 

waka, and, after gaining a ſucceſſion 
of advantages over the enemy, formed 
a junction with Captain Buchan, who 
commanded his majeſty's Ceylon Na- 
tive infantry. Ihe village of Ro- 
wanelly, the molt populous and com- 
mercial in the kingdom of Ceylon, 
then ſubmitted, with all the (ſtores, 
magazines, and proviſions, which the 
King of Candy had pr-pared tor his 
late expedition. His {ſuperb palace, 
and e even hundred houſes, have been 
burned. In thort, every circumſtance 
of the operations detailed in the ofti- 
cial account, juſties the expectation, 
that thisioſular kingdom will be ſhort. 
ly reſtored to peace and tranquillity, 


* 
* 
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as did Aﬀeer Ghur, the laſt fortreſs 
3 


The Duke of Enghein, grandſon to 
the Prince of Conde, was ſeized at 
Ettenheim, in Baden, by a party ſent 
(wi th the privity of the clector) by 
the firſt conſul of France. He was 
brought to Paris, and carried to the 
Jemple, but he did not enter it, a: 
an order was Waiting for his being 
Carried to the Caſtle of Vincennes, 
Where the Military Commiltion was 


alumnvled to try him. He was char - 
ed Vvith having borne arms again{ 
France; with having oftered his ſer. 
V1 to the Engliſh government; 
Wien na ving accredited the agents of 


England, and aſtording them the 
Heats of forming connections in 
France, as well as confpiring with 
them againſt the interior and exterior 
ſecurity of the ſtate; with having 
placea himſelf at the head of a body 
of migrant An the pay of England; 
vith having! id falle intelligence 
ad Sti albe ourg, in order to occation a 
riling in the eie depart— 


ments, that might prove a diverlion 
in tayour of aid and laftly, 
With beine one t h 1 ne 92 
ien being one OL t agents and a- 


complices. of the confpiracy formed 
by the Engliſh . the life of the 
Firſt Contul, Ke. { theſe charges 
he was u nanimouſly Wen guilty by 
his judges, aud = unanimouſly con- 
den ined to TG. He was immediately 
led out into the toreſt of Vincennes, 
and thot at two o'clock in the mor: 
ing of the 22d of March. 

Neither Moreau nor Georges have 
been brought to trial. — Pichegru 
has ſtr: ingled himſelf, or, as ſome ay L 
has been ane. ed by private or 
irom Bonaparte 


——— —— — 


ders 


The 1faud of Gotee was taken, on the evening 
the 17th of January, by a body ot French tro. : 
But we have the satisfaction to state, that it was re- 
taken on the 8th of March. 

We arc concerned to announce the loss of his ma 
jesty's Ship Magniticent of 74 guns, commanded by 
Captain Jervis, ot Brest; she was oue of the in-s$hoere 
Squadron, and in an attempt to cnt off one of the 
enemy's transports, which appeared to be very hea- 
vil laden, she struck on a sunken rock. We have 
the consolation, however, to learn, that the who c 
vt har gallant crew were saved. 

The Apollo frigate, cf 36 guns, and forty veel; 
uncer her couvoy, were lost on the coast of Forty 
gal on the 2d of April. The Carysfort frigate, with 
the remainder of the fleet for the West Indics, pro 
ce:ded ouwar ds. 

1 ere 1s to be a geieral fast on the 25th of May 
next. 

The Duke of Vork is appointed Ranger of 87. 
James's, Gieen, and Hyde, aks, ia ihe toom c£ 
th: Eail of Euſton resigned. 
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MEMOIRS or SIR WILL 


HIS excellent Engliſh lawver 
was born in Cheapſide, Lo 
July 10, 1923. His father was 41H. 
man; his mother the Jaehivt of 
Lovelace Bigg, Eſq. of Chilton- Ho- 
liot, in Wiltth: Ire; and he was the 
youngeſt of four children; 
His tather dying vet ore he was 
born, and his mother 


* 


twelve years old, the 


1 + 1 5 1 1 . 
10 4 . - \ A." 


Care of Ins eq 1- 


Cation and fortune fell to his unc! 
Mr. Thomas Bigg, à f{urgeun, in 


London. In 1730, 
the Chartcr-houſe. ſchool: #5; 
November, 1738, he was entered a 
commoner of Pembroke-cotleve, Ox- 
ford, and elected by the governors to 
one of the Charter-houte exhibitions, 
December 12, he ſpoke the annual 
oration at the ſchool; and, about 
the ſame time, obtained Mir. Ben- 


he Was Duff TE 


ſon's gold prize- medal of Milton, for 


verſes on that poet. 


Purſuing his ſtudies with unremit- 


ting ardour, and attending not only 
to his favourite claſſics, but alſo to 
logic, mathematics, &c, at the age 
of twenty he compiled a treatiſe, in- 
tituled, Elements of Architecture ; 
intended only for his own uſe, but 
much approved by thoſe who have 
peruſed it. Quittine , however, with 
regret, theſe amuſing pu rluits, he 
* ne 4 aged | In th e ſev CICI {tndie 80 t tlie 
law; which re gret he clegantly ex- 
preſſed in a copy of 
the Lawyer's F: 
afterwards pri 
Dodſley*s Miſcellames. 
tle poetical 


5 E. To 
rewe!l to his Niue 
ted in 
Several lit 
pieces he has allo let 
UNpHDUſREds and his notes on Shak e- 
ſpcare, inſerted in. Nr. NMalone's 
jupple: nent to the laſt edition, he 
how well he underſtood, as well as 
reli} ed, that author. 

er, I 


740, he was entered 


» & q * 1 1 FY 7 f a 
of tlie Middle Temple; November, 

— — Y , + 4 18 1 ”"\ y ] * 1 „ 
1743, elected into All Souls Coll ge 3 
al. 


November, 7 44, {poke the annual 
COMmenmoration-tpeech, and was ad- 
! ] 


mitted uctualiel! li Hence forward 
he divided his time between the 
Univerſity and the Temple. June, 


commenced bachelor of 

law; and, November, 1746, was 

called to the bar. As a countel, he 
Vor. AI. No. 182, 


1745, ke 


LAM BLACKSTONE, 


ok $$ 6 


J. 


K Nr. 
made his way but tlowly, not having 
a How of e:ocution, or a graceful de- 
Ilivery: but at Cxtord, as a burſar, 
he ar::nged their muniments, and 
Improved their eſtates; haſtened the 
completion of the Codrington libra— 
ry, and greatly diſtingui (hed himſelf 
es a man ol bufinels, as well as a man 
of ietters. In 1749, he was elected 
borough of Wale. 
. in Berkſhire. April, 1750, 
ne became I. L. D. and publiſhed An 
Et Tay on collateral confanguinitys 
lative to the exclutive claim to 
fellowſhips, made by the tounder's 
Kim at Ali Souls. 
he protits of his profeſſion being 
Inadequate to the expence, he deter- 
Nine 53, to retire to his fel- 
continuing to practiſe 
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as i pe rovincial counſel. Soon after, 
he began to read his lectures on the 
laws "of Ungland; publiſhing, in 
1777, his Analy is of theſe law Kd 


4 210 
Introduc 


to his auditors, on their. firſt 
tion to this ſtudy, His Con- 
nterations on Copyhulders was pub. 
lihed in March, 1758; and a bill, 
to decide the controverted point of 
their voting , {von alter paſſed into a 
Law. October 20, 1758, he was una- 
vimoutſly elected Vinerian proteſſer 
of the common law; and, on the 
25th, read his introductory lecture 


lince enen to his Commentaries, 
In Re publ! ted Reflections on 


ty 05 pinjon of 
ton, Mal 


More- 
relating to 


Viellrs. Pratt, 
Wilbraham, 


Lord Litchheld's Diiqualification, 
who & then a Candidate for the 
Chanceliorihipz and a Caſe for the 


Opiniun of Countel, on the Right of 


the Unverlty to make new Statutes, 
Michaciamas term, 4759, having pre- 
viouſly bought chambers in the Tem- 
ple, he re{umed his attendance at 
Weſtminſter; {fill continuing to read 
his lectures at Oxford. November 
following, ne publiſhed. at new edie 
tion of the Great Charter, and Char. 
ter of the Forelt, wherein he proved 
himſelt an an tigu ny and hiſtori..n, as 
well as a lawyer; and, about the 
{ame time, a fſinall weatiſe on the 
Law of Deſcents in Fee- ſimple. 
March, 1761, he was returned tv 


F. par- 


« 
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parliament for Hindon, in Wiltſhire ; 
and in May had a patent of prece- 
dence granted him to rank as king's 
counſel, having before declined the 
Chief juſticeſhip of the court of com- 
mon pleas in Ireland. May, 1761, 
he married Sarah, the daughter of 
James Clitherow, Eſq. of Boſton 
Houſe, in Middleſex; with whom 
he lived near nineteen years, and left 
ſeven children by ner. 

His feliowſhip of All Souls thus 
becoming vacant, he was, in June, 
1761, appointed by the chancellor 
of the univeriity principal of New- 
Inn Hall. In 1762, be collected and 
republiſhed ſ-veral of his pieces, 
under the title of Law Tracts, in 
two volumes, 8vo. In 1763, he was 
choſen ſolicitor-general to the queen, 
and a bencher of the Middle Tem— 
ple. November, 1764, he publiſhed 
the firſt volume of his lectures, un- 
der the title of Commentaries on 
the Laws of England;” and, in the 
four ſucceeding years, the other 
three volumes. In 1766, he reſigned 
the Vinerian profeſſorſhip, and the 
principality of New-Inn Hall ; theſe 
lituations being 1ncompatible with 
his profeſſional attendance in Lon— 
don. In the parliament, choſen in 
1768, he was returned burgeſs for 
Weſtbury, in Wiltſhire, 

In the covrſe of this parliament, 
what he ſaid in the debate on the 
queſtion concerning Wilkes, in the 
affair of the Middleſex election, 
Whether a member expelled was 
eligible or not in the fame parlia. 
ment ? being deemed by fome con- 
tradictory to what he had laid down 
on the ſame ſubject in his Commen- 
taries, he was warmly attacked in a 
pamphlet, ſuppoſed to be written by 
another member, a baronet. Dr. 
Prieitly and Dr. Furneaux alſo ani- 
madverted on ſome poſitions 1n the 
ſame work, relative to offencesagainſt 
the doctrine ofthe eſtabliſhed church, 
to both of whom he replied, But the 
moſt formidable objections are dit— 
played inaworkiatituled AFragment 
Government; being an examination 
of what is delivered on the ſubject 
of government 1n general, in the 1n- 
troduction to Sir William Black. 
ſtone's Commentaries: with a pre- 
face, in which is given a critique on 


the work at large, 8vo. 176. The 
objections, here rendered palpable 
ſtil!l remain unanſwered. It 1s ſaid 
to be the production of Mr. Ben- 
tham, and is highly worthy of peru- 
ſal, being written with liberality and 
ſpirit. He was likewiſe ſeverely at. 
tacked by one of the keeneſt polemi— 
Ca] writers in the paper war of that 
day; namely, Junius. This circum. 
ſtance probably ſtrengthened the a- 
verſion Dr. Blackſtone ex preſſed t6 
parliamentary attendance; where, 
he ſaid, “ amidſt the rage of con- 
tending parties, a man of moderation 
muſt expect to mect with no quarter 
from either ſide.” In May, 1770, 
lie became a junior judge in the 
court of King's Bench; and, in 
June, was removed to the fame ſitua— 
tion in the Common Pleas. On this 
promotion, he reſigned the recorder- 
ip of Wallingford; a town in which 
he had reſided, more or leſs, at his 
villa called Priory Place, trom about 
1750. 

Having now obtained the ſummit 
of his wiſhes, otzum cum dignitate, he 
reſided conſtantly in London; and, 
when not occupied in the formalities 
of his calling, was always engaged 
in ſome {cheme of public utility, 
The laſt of this kind was framing the 
act of parliament for providing de- 
tached houſes of Hard labour for 
convicts, as a ſubſtitute for tranf- 
portation. A few weeks before he 
died, his aſſiſtance was requeſted by 
the late Sir George Downing's truſ— 
tecs, in preparing a body of ſtatutes 
for his new foundationat Cambridge z 
but, before any thing could be done 
In it, the hand of death was upon 
him. His conſtitution, hurt by the 
gout, a nervous diforder, and corpu- 
lency, occaſioned by midnight itu. 
dies, and an averfion to exerciſe, 
broke him up too early. About 
Chriſtmas, 1779, he was ſeized with 
a violent ſhortneſs of breath; and, 
though this was ſoon removed, the 
cauſe remained : for, on coming to 
town to attend Hilary term, he was 
attacked again, This brought on 
drowſineſs and a ſtupor; ſo that he 
became for ſome days almoſt totally 
inſenſible, and expired February 14, 
1780, in his 56th year, 
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Euergetes and Berenice, ſuc— 
ceeded his father in the government, 
B. C. 217, and prove ed a moſt de- 
bauched prince. Juſtin affirins that 
he commuted the crime of parricide 
to obtain the crown, and that he 
was therefore ironically called Phi. 
lopator, or lover of his father; but 
this atſertion ſeems 11]-founded. le 
was named I ryphon, trom the effe— 
minacy of his diverſions; and Gal- 
lus, becaufe he uſed to walk through 
the ſtreets on the bacchanal ſolemni— 
ties with a wreath of ivy on his 
head, like the gall, or prieſts of Cy- 
bele. In the very commencement 
of his reign, he cauſed his brother 
Magas to be put to death, at the 
inſtigation of Soſibius his prime mi— 
niſter; and this act of barbarity was 
ſoon followed by others of a fimilar 
nature. 

Cleomenes, whom we have men- 
tioned as having obtained a ſecure 
aſylum after his defeat with Kuer- 
getes, was, for ſome time, entruſted 
with the moſt ſecret counſels of So— 
ſibius; but, in confequence of his 
oppolition of the murder of Magas, 
his advice was ſoon neglected, and 
voth the king and his courtiers aban— 
doned themſelves fo entirely to licen- 
tiouſneſs and debauchery, that the 
Kingdom fell into a kind of anarchy, 
and the Spartan prince began to lead 
a very melancholy life. In the mean 
time he received inte elligence that 
Antigonus, king of Macedon, was 

gead; that the Achzans were en- 
gazed in hoſtilities with the Etoltans; 
and that the Lacedæmonians had 
joined the latter againſt the Achæans 
and Macedonians. He therefore re- 
minded Philopator that he had pro- 
miſed to afliſt him with a powerful 
gcet; and earneftly petitioned tor 
leave to depart with his followers, 
as he could not _ polkbly expect a 
niore favourable OP} dortunity tor che 
recovery of his do, ninions. This 
requeſt w however, of no effect; 

for Ptolemy Was 5 deeply ere 
in vice aid luxury to attend to fuch 
concerns; and Sofib:us, knowing the 
great ſagacity and enterpriſing {pirit 
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GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.— 
TOLEMY Philopator, ſon of 


Continue from b. 102, 


of the Spartan, deemed it adviſable 
to detain him in Egypt, leſt he 
ſhould invade the kingdom at a fu 
ture day, and take in ample revenge 
for the illiberal treatment he had 
lately received. It was even judged 
impolitic to allow him his liberty 
at Alexandria; wherefore the unfor. 
tunate Cleomenes was ſeized and 
kept in confinement till his deſpair 
ſuggeſted the reſolution of eſcaping 
from priſon, with Bis friends and Ge 
meſtics, i in order to excite the Alex 
andrians to a revolt, This attempt 
was, however, rendered abortive, 
and the prince and his followers yo. 
luntarily periſhed by each other, to 
avoid the ignominy of a public pu- 
niſhment, The dead body of Cleo- 
menes was flayed and hung upon a 
croſs, by command of Philopator ; 
who alſo extended his inhuman re- 
venge to the mother, children, and 


attendants, of the deceaſed, 


Ptolemy, by conclufling a diſho- 
nourable peace with Antiochus ki ng 
of Syria, occaſioned ſo general a dil. 
content among the Ex gyptians, as 
finally broke out into au open rebel- 
lion; but the royal party ſeems to 
have obtained a v ictory, though hif- 
torians are ſilent with ref dect to the 
carticulayy of the event. About 
this time, B. C. 208, the king, who 
had received an aitront from the 
Jews, publiſhed an edict, excluding 
all perſons trom the palace, who did 
not facrihce to the Egyptian deities; 
in conſequence of which every indi— 
vidu1l of the Jewiſh nation muit 
either violate the law of his Creator, 
or reſign all pretenſions to the royal 
protection, in what caſe ſoever he 
might need it. And by another de- 
cree, the Jews were ſtripped of all 
thoſe valuable rights and privileges, 
which had induced them to quit 
their native country and ſettle in 
Egypt; for it ſhould be obſerved, 
that by tavour of Alexander the 
Creat and Ptolemy Soter, they en. 
joyed the ſame priyileges at Alex- 
andria as the Macedonians, and were 
enrolled among the firſt rank of in- 
habitants. Philopator, 3 
degraded them to the third rank, and 

K 2 oꝛdeted 


124 
ordered that at the time ot this en- 


rolment the mark of an ivy leat 


ſhould be 1mprefled on their faces 
with a hot iron; that this mark 
ſhould be univerſally regarded as a 
badge of ſlavery; and that eve ery per- 
ſon, who preſumed to oppoſe the 
execution of the degree, ſhould be 
put to death. But that he might 
not appear an enemy to the whole 
nation, he made an exception in fa— 
vour of thoſe who ſhould ſacrifice to 
his idols, promikng all ſuch the en- 
joyment of their former rank and pri- 
vileges, This ſpecious offer was 
however of ſmall effect, ſince only 
three hundred individuals out of the 
many thouſands ot the }ews who re. 
ſided in Alexandria, debaſed them- 
ſelves by a compliance with the 
king's coin mand: the others prefer. 


red the ignomimous badge, or pure 
chaſing a dear exemption, with all 
their property. 

T hoſe who continued ſtedfaſt in 
allegiance to their God, expretled 
their abhorrence 6t their opottate 
brethren, by excluding them from 


all manner of Communication, I 5 
being conſidered as a contemptot 1 


0a, ee it 0 e San 


Ptoleray, that he reloived on the ex- 
tirpation ot a 1 thie [ews, Penig 
with thoſe whorefided in Egypt, and 


then proceeding with equa 41 1c verity 
again Nt the :nhabi tants of Fudea and 
ſeruſalem. Purſuant to this längui 
- , d (jon he cauſed 4 © ly. 1 n 

nary C 181 3 TO HE "YE 11e j > 
who dwelt in Egypt to be b ar 
in chains to his &. AP inal, - and 
ro be ſhut up in the hi; 

that he might amuſe im: 
the view of their dJeitriiction; He 


{LEN 


DOUTG: cy 


IF v\ 


next commanded the meter of th. 
elephants to prepare five hundred of 
thoſe animals tor pr ERLEGOUTETTION. 01 


that perſecuted people; and ap oimnt. 
ed the enſuing m. Thing for the tra. 
gical c: d he of their misfortuncs. 


Theſe orders were accortingly obey- 
ed, and the people - allembied in 
crowds to witnels 788 Crucl Alla. 


cre: but the «king ha & lat till a 
late hour with his: 2obarched com- 
panies, was unable to attend the 
dreadtul exhibition, and the pri— 
ſoners obtained a ſhort reſpite.. Next 
jaorging Ptolemy was 49 ake Ned, Ly 
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his own command, for the ſame pur. 
poſe; but being too much inebriated, 
he threatened the perſon who ſpoke 
to him with the eftects of his reſent- 
ment, and the execution was delayed 
till rhe third day. In the mean time 


the captive Jews preſented their 
prayers to Almighty God for their 
del verance, and obtained it: for on 


the third day, when Ptolemy had 
taken his ſeat, and the elephants 
were let looſe upon the trembling 
priſoners, thoſe powerful animals, 
inſtead of allailing the captive Jews, 
turned the whole of their rage upon 
the ſpeRators, ſoldiers, and afliſtants, 
and deſtroyed great numbers of them; 
which, together with ſome ſingular 


appearances in the air, ſo terrified 
Philopator, that he immediately 
gave orders for the liberation of the 


captive £ publicly acknowledged 
the power of their God, and ſtrove 
to dep date his wrath by reinſtating 


I, 


the * ws in their former privileges, 

b eſtowing upon them many favours, 
rd loading them with preſents at 
their departure. 

Arſinos, the queen, who had fer 


ſeveral years been barren, was at 
length d -livered of a ſon, ſurnamed 
Et ln. 5, or the IIluſtrious. His 
birth occationed great rejoicings in 


ing jom ; and many of the Sy- 
[lan abe Pnceniclan nobles went to 


\ieXandria to convratulate Ptolemy 
on The gocation: but the King, pur— 
ig his cuftomary diverſions, de- 


voted his tim to drinking, gaming, 
nde; thocked 
ue: re pr oached 


ich {everity, that orders 


at his intan Nou; 


Wire given to Sofihius for her atlat- 
ſinatio! Scon after tle death of 
this 11 s, Ptolemy fixed his af. 
tegtouns UPON Xgzathioclca, a woman 
F me traction; aud was fo ab- 
fol! governed by her, by CEnan- 
thes her mother, and Agathocles 
ner brother, that his pos er was li- 


terally veſted in thei ir Rand: 5, and all 
the civil and military offices were 
filled with and fa. 
ae The murder of Arſino® 
the populace ſo violently 

Again Sobbing that Ptolemy was 
oblig Ps to-difnnſs him, and to raiſe 
to the office- of prime-minifter 4 
voupg 
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oung man of quality named Tlepo. 
femus, who had fignalized himſelf 
in the army, and was at that time 
the king's treaſurer, 

Ptolemy, having exhauſted a ro- 
buſt eren, 'by intemperance 
and debauchery, died in the thirty- 
ſeventh year of his age, and the 
ſeventeenth of his reign, He was 
one of the moſt wicked princes that 
ever governed a Kingdom. He began 
his career with the murder of an in- 
nocent brother, and terminated it 
with the aſſaſlination of an aftection- 
ate wife. His whole time was de. 
voted to the gratification of his rul— 
ing paſſions, ſome of which were of 
the moſt deteſtable nature: his ſub- 
zects groaned beneath the oppreſſion 
of his abandoned courtiers; and the 
ſtate of his aftairs was in the utmoſt 
confuſion, He however, cele- 
brated for his liberality towards the 
R hodians, who were involved in the 
deepeſt diſtrefs by an earthquake; 
for lris encouragement of learning ; 
and for his erection of a magnificent 
temple in honour of Homer, whole 
ſtatue was placed in the center of the 
edifice, and ſurrounded with the re— 
preſentatives of the ſeveral cities 
that claimed the honour of his birth. 
As the only perſons preſent at the 
death of the king were Agathocles, 
his alter, and their creatures, they 
concealed the news as long as poſh. 
ble, and in the mean time appropri- 
ated to their own uſe all the money, 
jewels, and other valuables, found 
in the palace: they alſo tormed a 
project tor uſurping the regency dur. 
ing the minority ot the young prince, 
and vaj1 ily ſuppoled that "= death 
of Tlepolemus, the new miniſter, 
would eſtabliſh their "a When, 
therefore, they thought proper to 
publiſh the King's death, they al- 
{embled a council of thoſe Alexan- 
drians who were of the Macedonian 
race; informing them that Philopa— 
tor had, with his departing breath, 
recommended his young fuccellor to 

the care of Agathocles; and exhort- 
ed them to take VEnge: 1nce on Tle— 
polemus, who had formed the ambi- 


T4 
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tious delign of aſcending to the 
throne. Agathocles, who ſpoke to 


this purport, in the aſſembly, ima— 


"ſenate; 


125 
gined this weak artifice would have 
exaſperated the people againſt Tle. 
polemus; but his malicious contri— 
vance was ſo 1ll-diſguiſed, that he 
drew upon his own head the del. 
truction which he had planned for 
the miniſter. The people of Alex. 
andria, recollecting the numerous 
crimes and oppreſſions of Agathocles 
and his party, roſe in a general tu- 
mult, and having placed the young 
king on the throne in the lippu- 
drome, brought betore him Agatho- 
cles, Agathoclea, and their mother 
CEnanthes, and cauſed them to be 
put to death: after which their bo. 
dies were dragged through the ſ{tre-ts, 
and torn 1n pieces by the multitude. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, the fon and 
ſucceſſor of Philopator, was but five 
years old at the time ot his father's 
death, B. C. 204. During his mi— 
nority, Antiochus the Great, and 
Philip of Macedon, ſubdued the 
provinces of Cœlo- Syria and Palet. 
tine; but were ſoon obliged to re— 
linquifh them to Ariſtomenes, the 
prime-miniſter of Egypt. In the 
third year of his reign, three depu- 
ties were ſent to Alexandria to notify 
the victory which the Romans hal 
gained over Hannibal, and the 
treaty of peace concluded between 
Rome and Carthage; to thank Epi— 
phanes for his faithful attachment 
to the republic, at a time when the 
neighbouring nations had renounced 
her alliance through cowardice ; 
and to intreat him alſo to continue 
his amity with the Romans, in cate 
Philip ſhould compel them to carry 
the war into Macedon, The 
tian nobles, who were guardians to 
the prince, eecouraged by this eus 
batly, thought it ad v ifeable to place 
their young King and his dominions 
under the protection of the Roman 
which they accordingly did, 
by ſending a de putation to Rome for 
that purpoſe. The ſenate, in com- 
pliance with their requeſt, empow. 
ered M. Lepidus to take upon him 
the guardianſhip, which, after a 
ſhort ſtay at Alexandria, he conter— 
red upon Ariſtomencs, an expcri— 
enced miniſter, and perfectly ac. 
quainted with the affairs of Egypt. 
He accordingly accepted the honotir: 
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able charge, and acquitted himſelf 
in it with prudence and fidelity, In 
the commencement of his adminiſ— 
tration he perſuaded Ptolemy to of- 
fer the moſt unequivocal proofs of 
friendſhip to the Romans; and pru- 
dently renewed the ancient alliance 
between the kingdom of Egypt and 
the republic of Achaia. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, having arriv. 
ed at the age of fourteen, was ſo. 
lemnly crowned and inveſted with 
full authority, in the year before 
Chriſt 195. But no ſooner had he 
aſſumed the reins of government, 
than he became the prey of flatte. 
rers and paraſites, who foon oblite. 
rated from his mind the judicions 
counſels of his tutor, and rendered 
the latter part of his reign tyrannical 
and infamous. Ariſtomenes did not 
indeed tamely ſubmit to this conta- 
mination of his royal pupil's diſpoti- 
tion, but frequently preſumed to 
give him advice, and beſought him 
to adopt a mode of life that might 

rove more advantageous to his ſub— 
zects and honourable to himſelf. 
Epiphanes was ſo highly offended at 
this liberty, that he paſſed a ſen- 
tence of death upon his affeCtionate 
Cenſor; and abandoned himfelf fo 
entirely to every ſpecies of intem. 
perance, that the Egyptians began 
to ſhrink from his tyrannic power, 
and formed a conſpiracy tor the pur- 
poſe of driving him from the throne. 
At this perilous crilis he raiſed Po- 
lycrates, a man of abilities and ex- 
perience, to the office of prime-mi- 
niſter, and by his prudence obliged 
the leaders of the rebellion to ſub— 
mit upon certain conditions: but, 
after promiſing them life and liberty, 
he treated them in the moſt cruel 
manner, and Cauſed them all to be 
put to death. This treachery in- 
yolved him in freſh difhculties, but 
he was again extricated by the po- 
cy of his faithful miniſter. le 
maintained a {trict triendihip with 
the Romans during the whole of his 
reign; and oftered them a thouſand 
pounds weight of gold, and twenty 
thouſand oi ſilver, to proſecute the 
war againſt his father-in-law Antio— 
chus, king of Syria, He hated An- 
tioghus gn account of the diſturb. 
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ances he had occaſioned in Egypt, 
and his queen was ſhocked at the 
cruelty of her parent, who ſeems to 
have married her to Ptolemy with 
no other view than that of deſtroying 
the Egyptian monarch, and thereby 
obtaining an eaſy conqueſt of his 
dominions, But the virtuous queen, 
inviolably attached to her duty, 
joined with Ptolemy againſt Antio- 
chus, and preferred the ties of nup— 
tial love to thoſe of conſanguinity. 

Ptolemy was anxious to conciliate 
the friendſhip of the Achæan repub. 
lic. Towards the end of his reign 
he ſent ambaſſadors to them, invit. 
ing the contederacy to join with him 
in an offenſive and defenſive league, 
promiſing them a ſupply of ſhips, 
money, ſhields, &c. This offer was 
accepted, and ambaſſadors were ap- 
pointed to renew the alliance; but 
while they were preparing to depart, 
news arrived of Ptolemy's death. 
This diſſipated prince, having cruſh- 
ed the rebellion in Egypt, reſolved 
to quit his kingdom in order to carry 
on a vigorous war againſt Seleucus, 
king of Syria: but as his finances 
were exhaulted, one of his chief of- 
ficers aſked him, by what means he 
deſigned to raiſe money for the ex- 
pedition, The king anſwered, that 
his friends were his treaſure; in con- 
ſequence of which the nobles inter - 
red that he intended to piliage them 
of their fortunes and eſtates; and, to 
prevent ſuch an evil, they contrived 
to put a period to his hte by poiſon, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age, 
and twenty-tyurth of his reign, 
While he: acted under the care of 
Ariſtomenes, and ſubmitted to hi: 
directions, he was regarded as an ex- 
cellent and munificent prince; but 
after the murder of that able man, 
he ſunk into the moſt abject ſtate ot 
wickedne!s, and tarniſhed the ho- 
nour of his youth by folly, tyranny, 
and debauchery. He left two ſons, 
Fhilonietor and Phyſcon, both under 
age, and one daughter, named Cle- 
Opatra, 


Ptolemy Philometor, when .fix 


years old, ſucceeded his father, B. C. 
180, under the guardianſhip of the 
queen-mother, who governed the 
Egyptians for the ſpace of eight 

years, 
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years. Upon her death the regency 
was transferred to Lannzus, a noble- 
man of diſtinction, and to Eulzus, 
who was charged with the young 
king's education. Theſe perſons, in 
the very beginning of their adminif. 
tration, demanded the provinces cf 
Cœlo.- Syria and Paleſtine from An. 
tiochus Kpiphanes, who at that time 
occupied the throne of Syria. This 
demand was peremptorily rejected, 
and a war enfued; in the courſe of 
which Philometor either ſurrendered 
himſelf voluntarily to Antiochus, or 
was taken priſoner. he Alexan- 
drians, ſuppotng their fovereign ir- 
recoverably loit, raiſed his younger 
brother to the throne, who fer lowe 
time bore the name of Ptole my Ever. 
getes II. but was afterwards 
guiſhed by the 1vpellation of P, 


Hr 
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or Great-bellied, in conſequence of 


the extreme obeſity which reſulted 
from his gluttony and luxury. On 
his acceſſion, Cineas and Cumanus 
were nominated to ſerve him in the 
capacity of prime-miniſters, and were 
charged with the important taſk of 
reſtoring the kingdom to its former 
wealth and ſplendor. But, on the 
return of Antiochus Epiphanes into 
Egypt, Phyſcon was driven trom his 
fiation, and Philometor was reſtored 
to his throne and dignity. Antio— 
chus, however, deſigned to Kindle 
a war between the brothers, in order 
that when their ſtrength was exhault. 
ed he might ſeize on their dominions; 
and to this end he retained Peluſium 
in his hands, that he might be en- 
abled to enter the country when he 
pleaſed. But Philometer, ſuſpect. 
ing his deſign, effected an accommo— 
dation with his brother, who em. 
braced a propoſal of reigning jointly, 
and of uniting their arms againſt the 
treacherous Antiochus, In conſe— 
quence of this, the King of Syria 1n- 
vaded Egypt with a great army; but 
he was compeiled to relinquiſh his 
ryject, and quit the country. 

The royal brothers, being deliver. 
ed from the apprehenſions of a foreign 
enemy, began, as is uſual, io quar- 
rel with each other; and their divi— 
fivns ſoon roſe to ſuch a height, that 
Phyſcon dethroned Philometor, and 
compelled him to quit the Kingdom, 
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He embarked for Italy, and landed 
at Brunduſium; whence he travelled 
to Rome on foot, meanly clothed and 
ill attended, a mode of conduct well 
adapted to raiſe the compaſlion of the 


Roman ſenate. Demetrius, ſon of 
Seleucus Philopator, late king of 
Syria, who was then as hoſtage at 
Rome, hearing of the arrival of Pto. 
icmy, and of the deplorable condi. 
tion in which he was about to appear 
in the metropolis of the world, 
cauſed a magnificent equipage to be 
prepared, and went with it himfelf 
to meet him. Finding him on foot 
and covered with duſt, he embraced 
him in the moſt aftectionate manner, 
placed a crown upon his head, and 
entreated him to make uſe of the 
carriage which he brought: but Pto. 
lemy refuſed the ofter of the Syrian, 
and would not even permit him to 
accompany him during the remainder 
of his journey. Demetrius there- 
tore withdrew, and Philometor en- 
tored Rome in his humble attire, and 
took up his lodging in the private 
houſe of an Alexandrian painter. 
The tfenate, en his arrival, ſent for 
him, and apologized for the omiſ. 
lion of thoſe ceremonies which were 
uſual upon ſuch an occaſion, aſſurin 
him that it was not trom want of 9. , 
pect, but merely becauſe his viſit 
had been kept ſo private that they 
had no intelligence of it till after his 
arrival. He was then requeſted to 
quit the habit in which he came, to 
accept oft more ſuitable accommoda- 
tions, and to fix a day for an audience 
of the tenate, 

Fhilometor, at the appointed time, 
preſented himſelf before the con- 
ſcript fathers, B, C. 162; and plead. 
ed his cauſe fo powerfully, that the 
juſtice of his complaint was obvious 
to every auditor, and a decree was 
paſſed for his reſtoration. 'I'wo de- 
puties were ordered to attend him to 
Alexandria, and on their arrival in 
Egypt they ſucceeded in negociating 
an accommodation between the bro. 
thers; by virtue of which Phyſcon 
was acknowledged King of Lybia and 
Cyrene, and Philometor was reſtored 
to the government of Egypt and the 
iſland of Cyprus. This treaty of 


mutual agreement, though ſolemnly 
ratified 
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ratified by the cuſtomary ſacrifices, 
was ſoon violated by Phyſcon, who, 
being dilſatisfied with his divinon of 
territory, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
requeſting that the 1fland of Cyprus 
might be aſſigned to him. Finding 
his embally unfaccei>tul, he went 
to Rome in perſon, in order to press 
his ſolicitation: but Menithillus of 
Alabanda maintained the oppotite 
cauſe with great ability. He repre- 
ſented to the fenate, that Phyſcon 
had already received much more 
than he Could reaſonably have ex- 
ected from his injured brother ; 
that he had been protected from the 
fury of the populace, who ſujpected 
him of parricide; and that he had 
himſelf acceded to the recent divi— 
fon of territory in the preſence of 
the gods; but that his upboaunded 
ambition had lighted the moſt ſacred 
bouds, and led him to contemn the 
jolemn degree of the conſcript ta- 
thers, Theſe aſſertions were ſub- 
itantiated by the ambafladors, who 
had been ſent from Rome to negoci- 
ate the accommodation; and Phyſ{con 
had nothing to anſwer, but that he 
was compelled, by the urgency ot 
his attairs, to ſubmit to the propoſal 
of his elder brother, though highly 
prejudicial to his intereſt. He in- 
tiſted upon the inequality of the 
diviſion, appealed to the equity of 
the ſenate tor a favourable decition, 
and craftily ſuggeſted that Philome— 
tor, by retaining his preſent large 
dominions, might ſoon become a 
formidable enemy. This ſuggeſtion 
proved effe-ctual in behalf of the 
royal ſupplicant: for thole refined 
politicians, who would have conti- 
nue firm on the ſide of juſtice, 
though aſſailed by all the energy of 
zeal and the enchanting powers of 
oratory, no ſooner recollected it was 
for their own advantage that the 
trength of Egypt ſhould be div ided, 
than they adjudged the iſland of 
Cyprus to the younger brother, as 
an addition to his ſhare, in direct 
oppoſition to a treaty which had 
been ſo lately concluded by their 
own ambaſſadors, Two commul- 
ſioners were therefore ſerit with 
Phyſcon to put him in poſſeſſion of 
Cyprus; but they were commanded 


to uſe lenient methods, and to per. 
ſuade Philometor, if poſſible, volun. 
tarily to give up the ifland to his 
brother, Phyſcon, arrivingin Greece, 

on his way to Cyprus, raiſed a great 
number of mercenaries, with a de. 
ſign to enlarge his territories by 
force ; but, on the remonlirance of 
the ambaſladors, he diſmiſſed his 
forces and returned to Lybia, while 
one of the deputics proceeded to 
Alex: dri. 

The defign of the ambaſſadors was 
to bring the iwo brothers to an inter. 
View on the frontiers of their domi— 
nions, and there to ettect an amicable 
compromiſe agreeab.y to the orders 
of the ſenate; but Torquatus, on 
his arrival at Alexandria, found 
Philometor much averſe to the re. 
quieit of the fenate, He did not, in- 
dec, ablolutely refuſe to ſubmit to 
its decition, but, conſenting to ſome 
things, and objecting a. zainſt others, 
lengthened the difcuſſion without 
coming to any determination. PhyY. 
con, receiving no intelligence, be. 
came impatient, and ſent Merula, 
the other ambaſſador, alſo to the 
Alexandrian court, hoping that both 
the deputies would prevail on Ptole. 
my to comply with the expreſs or- 
ders of the ſenate, Philometor, 
however, ſtill obſerved the ſame 
conduct, treating the ambaſſadors 

with great Ki indnels, and entertaining 
them in the moſt ſumptuous manner 
tor forty days ſucceſſively, without 
giving them a deciſive anſwer; and, 
when he tound they would no longer 
be put off, he plainly told them that 
he would accede to no other treaty 
than that winch had already been 
ratihed between himſelf and Phy ſcon. 

The Cyremans, in the mean time, 
conceived ſoſtrong an averſion againſt 
Phyſcon, that they determined to 
keep him out of their country by 
force of arms, Phyſcon immediately 
hattened to Cyrene with all his 
forces, but was overthrown by the 
iſlanders, Being thus involved in 
great difficulties, he ſent two ambal— 
ladors to Rome to renew his com— 
plaints againſt his brother; in conſe- 
quence of which the ſenate declared 


in his favour, and expreſſed their 


reſentment againlt Philometor, by 
renouncing 
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renouncing his alliance, and com- 
manded his ambaſſadors to leave the 
city. Phyſcon, having in the mean 
time ſubdued his rebellious ſubjects, 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in Cyrene; but 
his vicious conduct ſoon eſtranged 
the minds of the Cyreneans to {ſuch 
a degree, that ſeveral conſpirators 
vowed his deſtruction, and falling 
upon him one night as he returned 
from the palace, wounded him in 
ſeveral places, and let: him for dead, 
This outrage was immediately attri. 
buted to Philometor, and Phyſcon 
repaired with all poſſible ſpeed to 
Rome to lay his grievances before 
the ſenate, and to ſhew them the 
ſ:ars of his wounds. Though Phi— 
lometor was well known to be a ge- 
nerous and humane prince, and moſt 
unlikely to have countenanced afſal. 
ſination, yet the conſcript fathers 
encouraged the accuſatiun, and car- 
ried their prejudices to ſuch a height, 
that they actually refuſed to hear 
Philometor's ambaſſadors in refuta- 
tion of the charge. At the ſame 
time they appointed five commiſ— 
fioners to conduct Phyſcon into Cy- 
prus, and put him in poſſeſſion of 
that iNand, enjoining all their allies 
in thoſe parts to ſupply him with 
forces for that purpoſe. thyſcon, 
thus encouraged by the Romans, 
aſſembled a numerous army, and ef- 
fected his landing in Cyprus, B. C. 
157; but, being there engaged by 
Philometor in pet fon, his forces were 
defeated, and he was obliged to 
ſhelter himſelf in the city of Lapitho, 
where he was belieged and taken 
priſoner, Philometor, on this oc- 
cafion, gave a high proof of his ge- 
nerofity. Inſtead of treating his 
turbulent brother with that ſeverity 
which his actions deſerved, he in- 
dulged him with free forgiveneſs, 
reſtored him to Lybia and Cyrene, 
alligned him ſome other territories in 
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lieu of Cyprus, and promiſed him 
his daughter in marriage. This un- 
exampled clemency put an end to 
the war; and the Romans could no 
longer? oppoſe a prince w hoſe good- 
neſs of diſpoliion had gained him the 
affection of all the neighbouring na— 
tions, Philometor, on his return 
to Alexandria. entruſted the govern. 
ment of Cyprus .o a man of the name 
of Archias, before Chriſt 145. who 
perfidiouſly agreed, after the King's 
departure, to deliver up he iland 
to Demetrius king o >yria, His 
treachery was, however, diſcovercd ; 
and Archias, to avoid public 
puniſhment, became his cwn execu- 
tioner. Ptolemy, in the mean time, 
determined to revenge himſelf upon 
Demetrius, and accordingly joined 
the Kings of Pergunins and Cappa— 
docia in ſetting up Alexander Balas 
as a pretender to he crow. This 
delign was attended with ſucceſs, 
and Alexander w:.s nor o le placed 
on the thione of Svra, gut reveived 
the daughter of Pit getor ir mar— 
riage: yet, vrotwitt it ding theſe 
favours, the new wonarch en ered 
into a plot ag. inſt hi benef.ctor, 
and Ptolemy, who conſequently be- 
came his greateſt enemy, marched 
againſt him, and defeated his ar y 
near Antioch, but was  orto ly 
wounded in this engagement, and 
died on the fifth day after his vic. 
tory. This prince was of un amichie 
diſpoſition, and is highly commended 
for his clemency and good-nature, 
He aflumed the name of Philometor, 
to teſtity his gratitude to his mother 
for her prudent adminiſtration during 
his minority. He permitted the 
Jews to build a temple in Egypt; 
and he is ſaid to have received from 
Ariſtobolus, an Alexandrian Jew, a 
commentary on the Pentateuch. 
[ Toe be continued. 
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LCANDER and Cleora had 
A enjuyed a long ſeries of happy 
hours, in all that tender tranquillity 
which is the prerogative only of pu- 
rity and love; the moſt endearing 

Vor. XI. No, 52. 
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regard was reciprocated between 
them, for their felicity reſulted rom 
the innocence of their nature aud the 
integrity of the heart. This was a 
bliſs which ſet at defiance the ſtorm 
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of fate and the ſunſhine of fortune, 
and the more particularly as their 
paſſion was principle and their pur— 
fuit honour. But that happineſs 
which promiſed ſuch perpetuity 
was at length deſtroyed, by the 1n- 
dulgence of an humour which, from 
gradual depredations, in the end to- 
tally withered every flower in the 
regions of love. It happened, that 
Alcander had perceived, or ſuppoſed 
that he perceived, an unwonted me- 
lancholy cloud the countenance ot 
Cleora ; ſhe would ſometimes look 
as if her faculties were hurried away 
by a ſudden impetuoſity of the mind, 
and ſometimes ſeen to droop under 
the dejection of a flow and ſilent mi- 
ſery of the heart; an involuntary 
ſigh would occaſionally burſt from 
her boſom, and her eye tremble with 
unbidden tears, 

Alcander had often ſolicited the 
cauſe of her diſtreſs, by the moſt 
tender enquiries, but could never 
obtain from her any other reaſon, 
than that ſhe was unhappy from a 
motive for which ſhe could not well 
account, nor could the any other 
way ſatisfy his deſires, than by in- 
forming him, that “ ſhe had felt 
herſelf miſerable ever ſince ſne laſt 
viſited his friend Honorio,” This 
information rather augmented than 
abated his deſire of learning the 
particulars of the cauſe ; and though 
he did not yet pretend to divine any 
certain reaſons, he began trom that 
time to be very inquiſitive, and 
ſomewhat more peremptory in his 
converſation. Honorio was a man 
who poſſeſſed an uncommon ſtrength 
of intellect and perſpicuity of dif- 
ernment; to which, an irreſiſtible 
delicacy of addreſs rendered him 
entertaining and uſeful; but al. 
though his obſervations were accu. 
rate, and his ſentiments inſinuating, 
they were ſometimes dangerous, and 
often ſophittical, The poſitions 
which he advanced were ſometimes 
ſuch as could nut be recuaciled to 
the nature of ſtrict and umtorm in— 
tegrity, and more eſpecially when 
they were directed towards religious 
ſubjects; his abilities, however, had 
ſtrongly recommended him to the 
ie Amhip of Alcander, vn was 
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himſelf eminent for his unde. ſtand- 
ing and love of literature, his vene— 
ration of learning and encourage- 
ment of genius ; nor could he ever 
forbear expreſſing the higheſt ſigns 
of pleaſure, whenever his frieud 
Honorio would 'oblige him with a 
viſit of converſation, and at the 
ſame time permit his dear Cleora of 
the party. Nor was the lady her- 
felt leſs pleaſed with that inexhauf— 
tible ſource of amuſemeat ſhe al- 
ways derived from his remarks, and 
ſhe had hitherto ſpoken of him, in 
the warmth ot her heart, as a mat: 
of ſenſe and honour, a gentleman 
and a ſcholar, A circumſtance, 
however, ſoon happened, which 
inverted every ſentiment ſhe had 
conceived in his favour. In a late 
viſit, he had contrived (when Al- 
cander was under ſome engagement 
of buſineſs abroad) to intereſt her 
in a debate, “ Whether it was not 
warrantable to indulge every dic- 
tate of nature, though in oppolitior 
to the political laws of life ? and whe- 
ther (tor inſtance) the higheſt fel; - 
City of love might not be conferred 
by beauty on any object whom it 
might approve, without any real ini- 
quity, even though the ceremony ot 
marriage had paſt?” This propoſition 
appeared, at the 7 view, ſo flagrant 
an inſult to her delicacy, even ſet- 
ting aſide any worſe conſtruction it 
might reaſonably bear, that ſhe did 
not deign to afford it any other reply 
than a bluſh of indignation, and an 
attempt to leaye the room, which 
Honorio prevented, by intercepting 
her paſſage to the door, and drop- 
ping upon his Knee, in an attitude 
ot ſupplication; but finding that 
Cleora was not one of thoſe giddy 
creatures whoſe virtue could be 
overborne by either argument or 
{ophiſtry, nor her paſſions inflamed 
by the talſe hypotheſis of the liber- 
tine, he defiſted from his perſuaſions, 
and rifing from his humble poſture, 
with an air of affected negligence, 
rallicd it off, as an unmeaning fally 
ot pleaſantry, begged ſhe would 
conlider it in that light, and con- 
cluded by a compliment to the pu- 
rity of her heart, which was mani. 
teltly alarmed at the ſhadow ot an 
1n;ury, 
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injury. Cleora had too much /en/e to 
continue ſo imprudent a ſubject, and 
too much virtue to give him a ſecond 
opportunity to infult her with it, 
Honorio ſaw her ſecret diſpleaſure, 
and eaſily forejudged the conſe— 
quence; but whether he was deter. 
red by the awful ſuperiority of ho— 
nour, or was conſcious ot his own 
impropriety, I know not; yet certain 
it is, he did not attempt to ſeize the 
villain's golden minute, but even 
condeſcended to intreat the lady's 
forgiveneſs, and to enjoin her ſilence 
of his jocularity (for ſo he termed 
it) in regard to Alcander; to both 
of which petitions ſhe granted a 
compliance. Ever lince this debate, 
ſhe had, from time to time, conſtantly 
evaded his invitations, and formed 
excuſes to her huſband to make her 
apologies for not attending him as 
nfnal to his houſe, This (with her 
declaration that ſhe was always mi— 
ierable at Honorio's) convinced him 
that ſomething was wrong between 
them, and which made him deter. 
mine to inveſtigate the reaſons; and 
his wite's refuſal to declare the di— 
rect motives of her melancholy, was 
a ſort of confirmation ot the guilt of 
both. However, Alcander's curio- 
ity was now kindled to a pitch, and 
he reſolved to gratify it, in deftance 
of all expoſtnlation and remonſtrance. 
[t is evident, that the firſt cauſe of 
Cleora's miſery aroſe from the reflec. 
tions of the baſeneſs of Honorio's 
intentions, who, ſhe feared, might 
take advantage of his friendſhip with 
her huſband, and inſtil into him 
ſome of the poiſon of his own prin- 
ciples, and that the ſecond cauſe 
was the diſquietude and anxiety ſhe 
underwent to avoid all farther inter- 
courſe with Honoria, and yet con- 
ceal from every one her private rea- 
ſons, It happens unluckily, that 
jealous people are ingenious at tore 
turing the, moſt ſimple ſentiment, 
nor is it poſlible to ſay any thing 
which they will not pervert to a 
prejudicial meaning. 

Every argument that Cleora made 
uſe of, though they were offered 
with the molt perſuaſive gentleneſs, 
only ſerved to heighten the fever 
they-were intended to mitigate, and 
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increaſe the malady they were meant 
to remove. The ſpirit of jealous 
curiolity once arouſed, Alcander 
became every day more ſuſpicious, 
and leſs tender; he conſidered his 
wife's evalion of queſtions as indirect 
{elf-confellions of her error, and 
gradually ſell from the endearment 
of aftection to the negligence of po- 
litenels, and from the negligence of 
politeneſs to the ſtabbing coolneſs 
of civility; till, at length, every 
tender idea of fondneſs, favour, or 
regard, made way for the moſt un- 
conquerable averſion, The cordi— 
ality of confidence was now loft, 
and Alcander was not any longer 
contented with inflicting the pains 
ot a diſguttful indifference, but ſoon 
ſubſtituted all the cruelty of tyranny, 
The unhappy lady often debated 
within herſelf whether the ſhould 
put a period to her ſuſterings by a 
frank conteflion and an 1ngenuous 
reply to the queſtions of Alcander, 
or whether the ſhould filently bear 
them. At length, however, after a 
moſt conflicting ſtruggle, ſhe deter- 
mined to ſacrifice her peace to the 
ſanctity of her promiſe, and reſign 
herſclt up to. the mercy of her hu1- 
band and the protection of her God. 
She alſo conſidered, that by diſclofing 
the truth ſhe thunld not only involve 
Alcinder (probably) in a quarrel of 
blood, but forteit her word. In the 
midi? of her milery, however, ſhe 
did not neglect to repeat the moſt 
ſolemn proteſtations of her innocence, 
and to fignity that her concealment 
of her uneaſineſs was a duty ſhe owed 
to the repoſe and tranquillity of both. 
But Alcander was now too deeply 
involved in his diſorder to put any 
confidence in the aſſertions of a wo- 
man whom he regarded with deteſ- 
tation and abhorrence. While mat. 
ters were Carrying on in this dila- 
greeable manner, Cleora bethought 
her of a ſcheme, from which ſhe 
fondly expected to derive relief. 
She ſent for an aged divine in the. 
neighlourhood to aſk his advice. 
lhe perſon alluded to had long 
taught his own paſſions to move 
agreeable to virtue; he had almoſt 
reached the ſummit of a century, 
for near an hundred years had been 
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adding excellence to his heart, and 
whiteneſs to his brow; he was a 
divine by profeſſion, and a Chriſtian 
by practice, and by the force of his 
example, and authority of his life, 
became the object of general aſtoniſh. 
ment and veneration. His benevo— 
lence was as unbounded as his know. 
ledge, and as if Time and Death 
ſeemed conſcious of the reverence 
which his piety commanded, the 
one ſuſ ended his dart, and the other 
dropped his ſcythe (wich unwonted 
compaſſion, ) leſt the wretched ſhould 
want a counſellor, the orphan a fa. 
ther, and the poor a friend, | 

The diſtreſs of weeping and inno— 
cent beauty, perhaps, would melt 
a cann:b4l into tears; but its effects 
upon the tender heart of Alcanor 
(tor that was his name) were inex- 
preſſibly ſevere; he approiched her 
with an eye that ſhone with the 
moſt generous ſympathy, and, in an 
accent at once the moſt ſoothing and 
inſpiriting, beſought her reliance 
upon « Power that would not forſake 
Her in the day of trouble, and to 
inform him without reſerve of the 
nature and ſource of her anxiety. 
She did not heſitute to communicate 
the truth, and received the higheſt 
commendation for the gencroſity of 
her conduct from the worthy ſage, 
who again enjoined her dependence 
upon the mercy of Providence, and 
ſaid, that bad as things were at pre. 
ſent, he did not deſpair of reſtoring 
the quietude of her mind. The un- 
fortunate lady was made ſomewhat 
eaſier from theſe hopes, and before 
Alcanor left her had the ſpirit to 
obſerve, ** that Patience, Provi- 
dence, and Alcanor, united, could 
effect any thing.” 

As Alcanor withdrew, he was 
met at ihe door by Alczrder in 
a riding-dreis, as if juſt returned 
from a journey, though he hid not in 
truth any intention of it, bat had 
pretended it to Cleora, to favour 
a deſign he had conceived of ſatisfy. 
ing at once his revenge and curioſity; 
for he concluded, that his wite 
would naturally take advantage of 
his abſence to favour any lover, if 
fhe was actually guilty; he had, in 
conſequence of this plan, ſet ſome 
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of the ſervants whom he had bribed 
into his intereſt, nd meanly com- 
municated his doubts, to hover a- 
bout the houſe of Honorio, of whoſe 
honour he now began to entertain 
ſome ſuſpicion, and to anndunce the 
arrival of any letter or melilige. 

One of his ſpies had unfortunately 
brought him intelligence of Cleora's 
woman, whom they ſaw poſt away, 
With apparent abruptneſs and timi- 
dity, o ihe houſe of Alcanor, and 
that he himſelf was at that moment 
converling with his wife. 

Though Alcander, in the cooler 
moments of unimpaſtioned reaſon; 
had always regarded the characte; 
of Alcanor with deference and admi- 
ration, his mind was now open for 
the admiſhun of every prejudicial 
impreſſion even of the beſt ot men; 
nor could he forbeir, in the preſent 
diſtraction of his mind, to level an 
aſperſion againſt the honour of his 
venerable friend, whom he ſuppoſed 
to be at leaſt inſtrumental to the 
impoſitions of Cleora, The good 
old man would very gladly have 
taken the op; ortunity ot meeting 
with Alcander, to ſoothe the dil. 
tempers and ticklinetles of his mind, 
and to vindicate the character of his 
wife; but he was prevented trom his 
benevolent purpoſes by a look that 
denotid the utmoſt malice of, afſion, 
and vhich beſpoke iris diſpoſition ill 
ſuiicd it that time to receive pas 


tiently the cathartics of + remon= 
ſtrance, or the medicines of the 
ſoul. Alcancer, however, did not 


take any farther notice of Alcanor, 
than in p fling by him to obſcrve, 
„ that his wbecility was his only. 
ſupport. and teebleneſs his ſecurity.” 
Having ſaid this, he left the ſage to 
proſecute his intentions of retrieving 
his felicity, from which he was not. 
deterred by the unkindneſs of his 
reproof. His firſt attempt to this 
benevolent end was the following 
pathetic addreſs to Honorio : | 

„ S1R, You have been the means 
of introducing the thorns of ſuſpi- 
cion into the worthieſt breaſt, and 
of robbing the pureſt of its happi- 
neſs. I need not mention to you 


the injured names of Alcander and 
under 
which 


Cleora, The extorted vow 
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which you have engaged the laſt, 
and her dread of conſequ nces, pre- 
vent ſuch vindications of h r honour 
as are now abiolutely neceſſary to 
the re-e{tabliſhment of her repoſe. 
Her huſband, in the tumult of his 
jezlouſy, and reſtleſſneſs to know 
the cauſe of her late confuſion, 
which your diſhonourable cruelty 
had thrown her into, believes her 
guilty of that impicty which your 
unn anly paſſion intended to effect; 
ande! foreſee the iſſue will be ſuch 
as ut fall with horror every feeling 


nid; unleſs you (with the ſpirit 


of a man, by a fair, frank, and ge- 
nerous, confeſhon) diſculpate the 
lady from every aſperſion, and pre- 
vent the miſery of a later diſcovery, 
In this caſe, to appear humiliated 
will not unbecome you; it is a 
friend whom you have wronged, 
and there is no other way than this 
to reparation. You muſt not delay 
2a moment, tor on that ſpace may 
depend a circumitance of the greatelt 
importance tv Alcander, Cleora, 
yourſelf, and not leſs to your hum- 
ble ſervant, ALCANOK.” 
Though the principles of Honorio 
were in many reſpects made wanton 
by habit, and vicious by excelles, 
they were not, however, incorrigi— 
bly diſlipated; he ſtill retained ſome 
traces oft a native humanity, and at 
the receipt of this letter felt the 
force of its irrehſtible truth, and 
caught, in ſome degree, the virtue 
of its author. He was deeply at- 
tected with compunction and re- 
morſe, when he conidered himſelf 
as the author of the diſtreſs ot a 
lady of character and taſhion, 1ut- 
fering under the unmerited cenſures 
of levity and infidelity; and a true 
ſenſe of the enoruity of his on de- 
portment to her nov {mote him to 
the ſoul; ſhame fur a time hindered 
him trom reſolving in what manner 
he ſhould aniwer Alcanor's letter; 
at length, compaſſion tor Clcora, 
and a conviction. of his own little- 
nels, mace him determine to wait 
immediately upon Alcander, and 
clearthelady, thoughat the expe..ce 
of his own tame, friendſhip, and 
honour. In the mean time, Alcan- 
der became more frantic, and peric- 
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cuted Cleora with eyeflaſting queſ- 
tions, Which the durſt not anſwer, 
and with expreſlions which the 
would not retort, The viſit of Al- 
canor was a freſh object of his jea- 
louſy and of his curioſity, and it 
was in vain that ſhe proteſted again 
with ſolemnity and tenderneſs, that 
it was from the moſt aflectionate 
motives only, and in regard to his 
peace, th:t ſhe witheld a reply to 
his repeated enquiries, and that ſhe 
ws mott wretched that her counte. 
nance .ſhould betray a flight indi. 
poſition which perhaps might pro. 
ceed as much from the natural timi- 
dity of her conſti:ution as from any 
ſolid alarm.” Theſe apologies had 
very different eftectts from what was 
wiſhed by Cleora. They were re. 
ceived rather as artful evations of a 
truth which was too monſtrous to 
named, and conſequently incited 
more aggravated indignation. Her 
huſband, now ſuppoſing her ſo far 
undone as to loſe her uſual venera. 
tion for veracity, concluded the def. 
cent to every other vice eaſy and 
natural; he did not, therefore, think 
her any longer entitled to common 
ceremony, but collecting all the 
fury of vengeance in his brow, and 
arming his tongue with the Keeneſt 
acrimony, ſwore, if ſhe did not clear 
up his ſmalleſt fcruple to his perfect 
ſatisfaction, he would quit her for 
ever; and that ſince ſhe was ſunk 
into ſo obftinate an abandonacy, he 
would not even ſave either her per. 
ſon or character from the pollution 
and diſgrace it was but too maniteft 
ihe deſerved. 

'This cruel reſolution was too 
ſevere for poor Cleora: it overcame 
her ſpirits, and ſhe dropped lifeleſs 
upon her Knees, and caught his hand, 
which, in defiance of his ftruggles, 
ſhe pretled to her lip, and bathed in 
her tears; then aſſuming a look 
which would have robbed a panther 
of his ferocity, and touched its 
heart with a momentary humanity, 
ſhe cried, “O, Alcander, my per- 
ſon is as innocent as my fſuul is 
wretched,” 

He jeemed ſoftened by her earneſt. 
neſs, and halt convinced of her fin. 
cerity, for the drops of returning 
aflection 
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affection ſtood trembling in his eyes; 
and taking advantage of a moment 
Mm which ſucceſs was probable, the 
fair ſuppliant purſued her perſua— 
fions, until Alcander, as if recollect- 
ing himſelf, and ſwelling every 
1dle circumſtance his imagination 
had formed, abruptly diſengaged 


himſelf from her, and viewing her 


for ſome minutes with filent ſcorn, 
{oon renewed again, with harder ty- 
ranny, his reproaches ; ſhe kept her 
hold, however, ſtill her ſtrength was 
exhauſted, and then fell down on 
the floor; while the remorſeleſs 
Alcander ſhot from her with the 
precipitance of a man who had juſt 
eſcaped from the fangs of a tiger. 
He had but juſt reached the door, 
when his conſcience ſtruck him as 
having carried his cruelty too far: 
and now he had almoſt brought upon 
his wife the moſt intolerable of all 
diſſolutions, (that produced by a 
broken heart,) he began firſt to con- 
fider, that he had acted from ſuſpi— 
cions only, and from ſuch as were 
without any poſitive confirmation, 
er even reaſonable aſſurance. He re. 
collected that he had been hurried 
away from the fondneſs of love to 
the bitterneſs of hate by the Mlighteit 
appearances, which had neither cer. 
tainty, nor ſcarcely probability, to 
ftupport them; and that there muſt 
furely be ſome powerful reaſon that 
could enable his wife to preſerve her 
ſecret, in oppoſition to all his threats 
and oppreſſions. He ſomewhat blam- 
cd his curioſity, yet could not con- 
ceive what ſhould occaſion her un- 
eaſineſs, or her diſlike to his friend 
Honorio, unleſs there were ſome 
improper circumſtances, + In ſhort, 
he was quite loſt in the labyrinth of 
his reflections, but, in the end, de- 
termined to remit of his ungentle. 
neſs to Cleora, and though he 1n- 
tended to watch very narrowly the 
conduct of her and Honorio, not to 
break out again into avowed impa- 
tience until he ſhould have the 
foundation of ſome better authority, 
With this milder refolution he re. 
turned to the diſconſolate Cleora, 
whoſe ſpirits had ſunk under their 
late depreſſions, and who had been 
compelled to ſeek comfort upon the 
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couch, where ſhe lay inceſſanfly 
weeping. Alcander was melted at 
the anguiſh of .her condition, and 
particularly as he now reflected 
upon his own precipitance as' the 
cauſe. He did not, however, neg- 
lect to ſtiew, though late, every in- 
ſtance of returning tenderneſs, and 
offered every ſoothing confolatior: 
to remove her anxiety. 

It happencd, however, unfortu. 
nately, that while his mind was 
under the gentle influence of reafon 
and aftection, a footman preſented a 
billet, which required his preſence 
that inſtant at an adjacent tavern. 
Alcander left his lady with a warm 
allurance, „that he would reviſit 
her again the moment he had dif. 
patched his buſineſs, and added a 
promiſe to leave her no more til} 
her pertect recovery,” 

In the interim Honorio arrived at 
the houſe of the friend whom his 
deſigns had injured; and as it was 
neceſſary for him to paſs by the win. 
dow of the room in which Alcande: 
was ſitting at the tavern, that un— 
happy gentleman (already but too 
much prepared for untavourable 
prejudices,) at the ſight of his riva! 
in ſuch a place, immediately felt al! 
the horrors of the moſt frantic jea- 
louſy again take poſſeſſion of his 
boſom; nor could he reſiſt his incl:. 
nation to be gratiſied in his ſuſpi— 
cions, but followed him at a diſtance 
tilt he faw him turn directly to his 
houſe, 

The anguiſh he experienced as he 
faw his hand upon the knocker o: 
his door 1s not to be deſcribed; and 
ſuppoling his ruin now to be u uit, 
he began only to think of the means 
by which he could detect them to- 
cether in fuch a manner as would 
moſt eftectnaliy dart upon their 
hearts the arrows of conviction, and 
expoſe them to his contempt. 

He ſtopped ſhort while he concert- 
ed his meatures, and before he had 
brought them to a concluſion, Ho 
norio had got within the houſe; but 
finding that Alcander was abroad, 
and Cleora indiſpoſed in her apart- 
ment, he was at a lo's what method 
to purſue; at length, however, he 
determined (perhaps ſomewhat im 

prudently) 
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prudently) to inform the lady of bis 


equitable intentions, ſuppoſing her, 


ignorant of them, and judging that 


they would at leaſt afford her ſome. 


unexpected relief. 

With this view he went up to the 
chamber of Cleora, without any ce- 
remonies of meſlſage or admiſſion, 
and in the oppoſition to the remon- 
ftrances of the ſervants, who had 
{triCct charge not to ſuffer even Al. 
cander at that time (when ſhe was 
juſt fallen into à ſlumber) to diſturb 
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Honorio, however, was reſolved, 
and raſhly entered the chamber with- 
out even appriſing her of it. Her 
Aſtoniſchment was equal to her ap- 
prehenſions; ſhe did not doubt but 
that his deſigns were as bale as they 


were before; and with a ſhriek of 


mingled horror and ſurprite the funk 
down in the bed; and {trongly pol- 
iefſed with an idea of his bad inten- 
tions, ſhe at length collected all the 
mtrepidity of chaſtity within her. 
ſelf, and folemnly proteftee „ ta 
end her own hateful exiftence 1t he 
did not jiamediately quit the aſylum 
wto which his barbarity had invad- 
ed.“ It was in vain that he de- 
clared his honourable views; fie 
upbraided him as a montter without 
humanity, and as a villain who 
ſ:ruples not to trample upon every 


{aw of ſocial and moral hte, —He 
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| E have been favoured with the 
/ following arrangements for a 
Rew adminittration, on 4 broad baſis, 
and calculated to unite at once 7. 
{ints, weight, vigour, and patrivti/m. 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, Ser if, 
Curtis, Bart. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, M.. 
fohnſione. 
Secretary for the Foreign Depart. 
ment, Mr. Tyr@hiut fohnes, 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
Mr. Robſon. 

Secretary tor the Colonies, Mr, Dent. 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Mamwuaring, 
and to be created Lord Middleſex. 

Secretary at War, Mr. Fallace. 
Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, Captarn 
Markham, 
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kneeled before her, and proteſted 
his penitence, and confeſſed his 
crime: he exccrated in the bittereſt 
terms againſt his ungenerous paſſion ; 
and {wore “that he only came to do 
her juſtice and convince Alcander.” 

Alcander had heard the laſt ſen. 
tence, (for by this time hte had 
reached the top of the ſtairs;) and 
burſting open the door, with an 
agony cried out, in a tone of com- 
plicated rage, madneſs, and deſpair, 
— © Villain! I am convinced ——0O 
wicked pair!“ 

His voice was drowned in the agi— 
tations of paſſion, and without wait. 
ing tor explication or remonſtrance, 
he paſſed up his ſword to the hilt in 
the body ot Honorio, and then rol- 
ling his eye wildly upon the trem- 
bling Cleora, in earneſt and melting 
anguiſh he cried, “ O perfidious 
creature! I dare not kill thee, but 
will leave thee, abandoned as thou 
art, to the Horrors of a bleeding 
conſcience, and the indignation of a 
vindictive God, who will not forget 
thee in the dreadint hour of account 
and retribution!”*—He immediately 
left the Kingdom, and embarking 

Holland was caſt away in the 
pallage; and untortunate 
lady foon after became the victim 
of a fatal fever, into which theſe 
diſtreſstul events had thrown her, 
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Maſter of the Horſe, Mr. KTiocrforce. 

Treafurer ol the Navy, Sz [trciard 
Hell. 

Nlaſter ot thc Rolls MY. / YU1S; 

Speaker of the Houie of Commons, 
Dr. Lawrence, 

Chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
4 Ir, Se %,; 40 {lou Cs 

Attorney-general, Mr. Jonatllan Rains 

Solicitor-general, Mr. Ges. 

Prelident of the Council, the Ear; 
of Suff 4 . 

NMaltcr of the Ordnance, and Com- 
mander in Chief of Volunteers, 
tle Right tl ntl. Fo 7, MH ndiont. 

Lord Privy Seal, Ser Brocxe Watſon, 
Bart. to be created Lord Shark. 
Secretaries uf the Treaſury, Mef/rs, 

Addington and Bragge. 
Commande:z 
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Commander in Chief, Colone! Vn. 
Pitt, with the temporary rank of 
Field Marſhal. 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Str fohn 
Wm. Anderſon, Bart. 
Deputy Secretary, Mr, Deputy Birch. 
Mr. Erſkine made application, 
in the Court of King's Bench, to 
poſtpone a trial on the bribery-act, 
on account of the ſevere illneſs of 
Sir Harry Vane TEMPEST, who was 
a witneſs. Mr, Erſkine remarked 
to the Counſel on the other fide, 
that, if the witneſs ſhould die, he 
muſt raiſe a Tempeſt “ You have 
my leave to do lo, (replied the 
other, ) but it ſhall be a Vane Tempe.“ 
WILLIAMS 7, HANCOCK. 
This was an action for the value 
of a quantity of flates delivered, 
The witnefs, a captain of a Caer. 
narvon ſhip, ſaid, that he delivered 
to the detendant Sooo countef/es and 
11,000 ladies. Lord Eilenborough 
appeared aſtoniſhed; but Mr, Gar. 
row told him they were the names 
tor different deſcriptions of flates, 
The witneſs was then aſked as to 
their reaſonable value, and replied, 
As to counteſſes, the beſt of them are worth 
6/. a thouſand, and ladies not ſo much, 
A few weeks ago, the tollowing 
curious, and to the party not unim- 
portant, caſe, came before the ma- 
giſtrates of Greenock for their de. 
ciſion.— A poor woman ſtated to 
them, that ſhe had taken her paſſage 
in the Tarbet packet, bringing with 
her fifteen dozen of eggs; tne eggs 
ſhe delivered to the maſter, who 
ftowed them away in the hold; but 
unfortunately, one of the paſſengers 
bad a birth aſſigned to him in their 
immediate neighbourhood; and, al- 
though it may at firſt fight appear 
incredible, there is no doubt of the 
fact, in the courſe of the pallage, 
which laſted only eighteen hours, he 
ate no leſs than nine dozen ot the 
poor woman's eggs, The pallenger 
did not deny the fact, yet the wo. 
man complained not of him, but of 
the maſter, who, ſhe inlifted, had 
been guilty of a miſconduét, in al- 
lowing ſuch a palienger (a ravenous 
hog) a birth in the huld. Aiter 
hearing parties at great length, the 
magiſtrates directed the maſter to 
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pay the poor woman for her eggs, 
but reſerved to him his claim of re- 
lief againſt the hog. Here, however, 
another queſtion, no leſs difficult, 
occurred; namely, whether the wo.. 
man was entitled to receive for her 
eggs the market-price at Greenock, 
or only the prime colt; and atter 
hearing this point diſcuſſed at great 
length, the magiſtrates ſeemed to 
think, that the caſe, in ſo far as the 
hog was concerned, partook of the 
nature of a ſpulzie; and conlidering 
the maſter as anſwerable for the 
hog, they found the maſter liable 
tor the market price. 

FELINE FELOSV.— A few days 
ſince a ram cat, at Liverpool, unlaw- 


Fully picked up, in his maſter's ſhop, 


a two-pound Bank-note, which, to 
prevent detection, he immediately 
{wallowed, After a ſhort conſulta- 
tion, his maſter proceeded, in a 


ſummary way, to recover the note, 
by «adminiftering an emetic to this 


telonious moufer, and brought up 
the note again without having ſul. 

tained much damage. 

Love Epiſtle from a Lawyrr, 

Dear Marxy—Your long filence 
ives me great uneaſineſs, not hav. 
ing received one line from you ſince 
laſt term; the wimpatilance, 1 am ſure, 
you are not entitled to, my attach. 
ment not having in the lealt abated ; 
and after the repeated dec/arations 1 
have made, you could not for one 
moment have ſuppoled me demurring, 
though you will doubtleſs ſay my 
love is only znterlocutory; but, my 
dear girl, you know I am ready, by 
the Grace of God, to unite, ſeal, and 
deliver myſelf to you in due form of laws? 
after which, as you polleſs a neat 
and truly compact freehold eſtate 
(for liſe only), I ſhould wilh to occupy 
the ſame myſelf, the place where 
the ſame is fituate being ſo lovely 
and charming a ſpot, the manſion— 
houſe being regularly incluled and 
planted with quickſet; and as you 
inform me it will require forcible 
entry, I cannot get polletſſion other- 
wite than by purſuing legal ſteps, 
by firſt giving notice, and on refufal, 
to commence an ac, and perhaps 
ations of eciment, upon which e 
will moſt probably follow; and as 
vou 


POE 
your have a fe inte; e/t only, I cannot, 
after your death, cla 
Caſes) a right to polleſs the eſtate 
by the curteſy of England, as the 
tee „immediately upon your death, 
e, heats to the Lord. 

One of the pap: Ts 
Maurq quis of Exeter has ditcovered 
that /wans will Keep water perfect. 
ly tree from weeds. At his lord- 
ſhip's ſeat at Bun rhley, a piece of 
water, which [ed to em ploy three 
men for {ix months in the vear to 
Keep it tolerably clear, is now kept 
completely fo by two ba ir of ſwans.“ 

Now, ſince ſwans are ſuch foes to 
weeds, widows are expected to pay 
particular attent! on to this beautiful 
{pec ies of the Pp! lumy race, That 
{wans had charms in the female eye, 
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POETRY, 
Metrical Fiftory of. Eno And. 


9 WAS in one thon'and fixty-frx 
King I|Willtam Harold flew 
When oneand- Lwenty years he d reign'd, 
Heaven thought he 4 reigu d env ugh. 


The Second William then began 
For thirteen years to reign, 

And in eleven hundred ne 
Vas by Wat Tyrell ſlain. 

His brother Henry ſeiz'd the throne, 
Tho! Robert was alive 

{Cloſe priſoner cight-and- twenty years); 
This king reign'd thirty-five, 

Whoſe nephew Stehen then began 
To Ghent his coulin Maud, 

Uſurp'd the throne tor nineteen years, 
And {ent the maid 4 road 


Eleven hundred filty-three 
Reſtor'd the Saxva line, 
Henry the Second, who we find 
Popp'd off in etphty-nine, 
Eleven hundred eighty-nine 
Came Richard Ca: de on, 
And ten years after ſimple v, 
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When he had rei m'd = ſeventeen years, 
Harry the Thir fell to 

Reign'd fix-and- fifty years, and died 
Twelve hundred ſeventy-two. 


In thirteen hundred years and ſeven, 
King &dward's death we fix; 

His ſon, the Second Edtoard, fell, 
Murder'd in twenty-{ix, 
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is clear, from Jupiter's aſſumption 


of their ſhape, in paying his ad- 
dreſſes to Leda; but their peculiar 
leindneſs to thoſe who have loſt 
their lords-— 
And. bear. about the mockery of woe, 

To midnight dances and the public show 
is quite a new diſcovery, 

y common /wans are ſo uſeful to 


widows by deftroying their weeds, of 


_ much more efficacy muſt be a 
C27 with two necks ? Widow ladies 
coming up to the metropolis to ſeek, 

in a little gaiety, ſome relief from 
their heart- rending melancholy, on 
the diſſolution of the nuptial tye, 
will flock to the celebrated inn of 
that naine, the ſituation of which 1s 
admirably calculated to provide 

them with a cure for all their com- 
plaints—1t being in Ls b-lare: 
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Eltoard the Third reign'd fifty years, 
As all the world ſuppoſes; 

Richard the Second twenty-two, 
Ihen came the bloody-noles. 


th wry the Fourth reign'd fourtcen years, 
hro' many a dreadful fight: 
H:s Roſe was red, for Lancaſter; 
The Roſe of York was white, 


Harry the Fifth, who conquer'd France, 
Nine years the ſceptre wielded; 

In fourteen hundred twenty-two 
His crown and breath he yielded, 


H:rry the $:xth the red Roſe bore: 
Alas! it went no further; 
He was depbs'd in ſixty-one, 


And ſhortly died by murder. 


Till fourteen hundred ſixty-one, 
There was right bloody work; 
Edvard the Fourth that year prevail'd, 

Heir of the houſe of York, 


In fourteen hundred eighty-three 
(Vh+ ſtory makes one lick) 

He died, and then poor Ned the Fifth 
Was kill'd by crook-back'd Dick, 


Richard the Third, this murderer, 
He did not long furvive; 

Harry the Seventh, at Bolworth-$-14 
Slew him in eighty-flVe. 


He being heir of Lancaſter, 
The world enjoy'd fair weather; 
He married Betty York, and ſo 
| The Roles flept togetker. 
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In ſiſteen hundred years and nine, 

A kindred bloſſom came; 

For eight and- thirty years he reign'd— 
Harry the Eighth by name. 


Elward the Sixth fax years did reign, 

A charming ſprout was he, 
Cropt in his prime—and this, you'll find, 
Brings us to fiſty-three. 


Till 6fty-cight the world was plagu'd, 
And torture was the ſtudy, 

For Philip was a Spaniſh dog, 
And Mary ſhe was bloody. 


For five-and-forty years Queen Beſs, 
Was reckon'd Britain's glory, 

In ſixteen hundred years and three, 
Begins the Seottiſh ſtory. 


Ring Fames the Firſt of England, 
With Anne the Dane was bedded; 
Kitty Charles: was crown'd in twenty-five, 


In forty-eight beheaded, 


Ihe Parliament and Cromwell rul'd 
For thirtcen years the nation, 

In ſixteen hundred ſixty came 
The Royal Reſtoration. 

For five- and-twenty years, King Charles 
The Second kept his ſtation, 

And James the Second only three, 
Betore his abdication, 

[V:/fram and Mary then ſupply'd 
Five years the Britiſh throne, 

Then Mary died, and feven years more 
King William liv'd alone. 


In ſeventeen hundred one, he died, 
And pav'd the way for Anne, 
Who kept it up for thirteen years, 
Then George the Firſt began. 
Great George put out the Stewart line, 
And all their popiſn tricks, 
Sophia's children were preter'd, 
Not being catholics. 
In ſeventeen hundred twenty-ſeven, 
King George's days were reckon'd; 
In ſeventeen hundred ſixty died 
His ſon King George the Second. 
His Grandſon, George, fo well belov'd, 
Third of the Bruuſwick line is, 
Long may his virtues glad the iſle, 
Till time ſhall cry out Finis! 


APRIL 30, 1804. 

THIS day Mr. Addington, as 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought forward his farewel-budget. 
He began by calling the attention 
of the Committee to the ſyſtem which 
had been propoſed laſt year, andwhich 
had appeared to meet with the 
; approbation of the Houſe, 
famely, that of railing a very large 
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ortion of the ſupplies for the pub. 
ic ſervice within the year, by means 
of War Taxes, This ſyſtem had not 
only been attended with the beneft- 
cial conſequences that had been par- 
ticularly pointed out at the time it 
was adopted, but had been produc. 
tive of other advantages of conſider- 
able importance. It had tended ma- 
terially to leſſen the preſſure which 
had fallen upon the commerce of the 
country, in conſequence of the re. 
newal of war, by preventing ſo large 
a portion of the commercial capital 
of the country, as would otherwiſe 
have been neceſſary, from being ap- 
plied to the public ſervice by way 
of loan. Some embarratſiment had, 
indeed, been experienced, but he 
hoped it was now nearly ſurmounted, 
and ſurmounted without” any public 
interference or aſſiſtance. In a for- 
mer inſtance ſuch aſſiſtance had been 
found neceſſary, and had been wiſely 
granted by the legiflature; but the 
repetition of ſuch an interference in 
commercial tranfactious, was a pro. 
ceeding fo contrary to the true prin- 
ciples of trade, that it was in the 
higheſt degree ſatisfactory to find, 
that it had now been avoided by the 
exertion of the ſkill, the capital, 
and the reſources, of the commer. 
cial body. | 
He then proceeded to ſtate the 
Supply and Ways and Means of the 
preſent year. 
SUPPLIES. 
Navy (excluſive of 325,000). 
Ordnance Sea Service) = 


1. 


11,715,000 


Army (England) — 1 5,256,009 
(Ireland) - 43,881,000 
Ordnance (England) - 3,69 , 00 
— (Ireland) — 309,000 
Vote of Credit, including 
800, oool. for Ireland 2, 300, ooo 
Miſcellaneous (England) - 617,000 
Ditto (Ireland) - - 266,000 
Iriſh Permanent Grants 400,000 
Joint Charge for Eugland and + — 
Ireland — - . $8,103,000 
Add England ſeparate charges. 
Touloneſe Ships - - 265,000 
Deficiency of Malt Duty + 115,000 
American Awards - 41 2,000 
Exchequer Bills, V. C. 1803 1,500,000 


Total Supplies, 40, 95000 
Deduct on account of Ireland 7 1,052 


On Account of England 36,283,348. 
; ; ; This 
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This was the amount of the Sup- 
plies which had been voted for the 
ſervice of the current year, a ſum 
certainly great, but one which he 
apprehended could with no great 
difficulty be realized. It would be 
recollected, that laſt year he had 
propoſed a duty of 2ol. per tun on 
Wine, but from a repreſentation 
which had been made that impoſt 
had been reduced to 121, he ſhould 
therefore now propoſe, that the duty 
on that article be raiſed to 19]. 198. 
per tun, and this he calculated 
would produce a revenue of 200,000], 
It was allo his intention to propole 
an increaſe of duty on Cuſtoms to 
the extent of 124 per cent. with the 
exceptions of tea, coſtee, and cot- 
ton-wool, and to impoſe a double 
duty on raiſins, which would create, 
according to his calculation, an ad- 
ditional income to the revenue of 
$00,000]. making altogether an in— 
creaſe of the produce of the war 
taxes of one million. He eſtimated 
the ſurplusof the Conſolidated Fund 
at $,000,0co0], and the Lottery at 
250, cl. and the Loan which he 
had then concluded at 10,000,000l. 
The Rt. Hon. Gentleman ſtated the 
terms on which he had this day con- 
cluded the Loan; and then pro- 
cceded to ſtate the Ways and Means 
by which the ſupplies for the pre- 
ſent year were intended to be made 
good, previous to which he enume— 
rated certain new duties which he 
propoſed on ſtamps relative to law 
proceedings. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 
Malt Duty - - 7 50,000 
Duty on Penſions, Offices, &c. 2,000,000 
Surplus Ways and Means, 1803 1.370,000 
War Taxes to the gth of April, 1805. 


Cuſtoms and Exciſe - - 8,200,000 
Property lax - — 7,000,000 
Additional War Taxes - - 1,000,000 


Surplus Conſolidated Fund to 
6th of April, 18c5 - ' 5,000,000 


Lottery — - 230, 00 
Vote of Credit = - 1,700,000 
Loan 5 — 


10,000,000 


Total Ways and Means, 37,270,000 
De duct, wanting to complete 
Grants, in 1803 F 


— 


. 36,510,000 


760, o 


Orell. 13% 


After a ſhort recapitulation of his 
ſtatements, he again impreſſed upon 
the committee the urgent neceſſity 
of carrying the ſyſtem which had 
been adopted into the moſt complete 
effect. For this purpoſe, he hoped 
the War Taxes, at their preſent 
amount, would be found ſufficient; 
tor he could not conſider the immenſe 
military expenditure rendered neceſ- 
{ary in the preſent year, by the ex- 
tenllve preparations for our defence, 
as likely to continue to an equal 
amount. The ſums voted for ord. 
nance, volunteers, and barracks, in 
the preſent year, exceeded the 
grants for the ſame ſervices, in either 
of the two laſt years of the late war, 
by more than 4, 500,0001. on account. 
of the extraordinary amount of arms 
and clothing provided for the volun.. 
teers, and of the numerous buildings 
carried on by the barrack depart-. 
ment, the whole of which had been 
provided for in the ſupplies lately 
voted. Deducting this exceſs of 
4, 500,000], which he conſidered as 
occaſional, from the amount of the 
loan, it would appear that an effi- 
cient war eſtabliſhment might be 
maintained with a loan of 5,000,000. 
eſtimating the war taxes at no more 
than their probable annual amount. 
But even ſuppoling theſe extraordi- 
nary expences to be ſuccceded by 
others to an equal extent, the addi- 
tion of 1, 00, col, annually to the 
war- taxes, according to the plan of 
the preſent year, would, in the 
courſe of about three years, if the 
war ſhould continue ſo long, raiſe 
the amount of the public income to 
ſuch an extent as to leave a ſum to 
be provided for by loan not greater 
than would be furniſhed by the fink- 
ing fund; from which period it was 
evident that the nation migat perſe- 
vere in the proſecution ot the war 
with a diminiſhing inſtead of an in- 
creating debt, 

May 10. Mr. Addington refigned 
the ſeals into the hands of his ma- 
jeſty, who, we underſtand, expreſſ- 
ed himſelf in very ſtrong terms of 
regard, eſteem, and approbation, 
We conſider this event, when taken 
in all its circumſtances, as without 
example in the hiſtory of our poli- 
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tical feuds; as none of thutſe cauſes 
appeared which have uſually co- 
operated to induce minifters to retiyn 
their ſituations. Some cn cuniſiince 
of public diſtreſs,--fome gro!s act of 
negligence, —{ume decided proof ot 
incapacity, —ſome failure in 1mpor- 
tant enterprize, —{ome territorial or 
colonial loſs, —in ſhort, ſome event 
that engendered public diflatistac- 
tion, and produced popular dilcon- 
tents, have beentiic uſual torerunners 
of a miniſterial diilviutivn: but at 
the moment when Mr. Addington 
thought it conliſtent with his cha. 
racter to propoſe to his majeſty a 
change of his ſervants, the nation 
was quietly and orderly governed ; 
no violent meaſures harralted the 
people; nor were there “any com- 
plainings 1a our ſtreets.” We were, 
It is true, in a ſtate of war; it was 
not, however, the war of the minil- 


ter, but, as it ever 024 it to be, the 


war of the people. This iſland was 
threatened to be invaded by the 
armies of France; but the nation 
had been provided with the means 
of defence fully adequate to 4 greater 

ower than France can bring againſt 
it. The ſupplies were raifed on the 
beſt principles of, finance, and the 
miniſter's budget was contrived with 
a curious telicity to anſwer the ny. 
tional demands, without any objec. 


tionable addition to the necefanz 
burthens of the people; and with 
all the awful circumitances oi the 


preſent criſis, the narionat large p- 
peared to entertain the moſt ardent 
and confidential expeciation, that 
they would, under Ms, Addingron's 
miniſtry, rife ſuperior to every Jifhi. 
cuity, and would finally one:! the 
diſturber of Europe, ana fechre the. 
Peace of that agitated pit Un the 
globe. 5 HE 
Ai this moment, however, when 
it might have been fat, ona ex- 
pected, and when. it was in not a 
matter of very general expyctaiion, 
that tht affairs or goverment would 
Continue to 12 „ nduncted by the cd. 
miniſtration n feemea to pellyt; 
the confidence a the good will of 
the people, 4 moſt unparalleled co- 
operation of diſcordant parties very 
ſuddenly appeared, to thake the 
foundations of miniſtertul power, 


- * 
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But no ſooner had they ſucceeded 
in their object, than this fallacions 
ſpirit of union was diſſolved, and 
one alone of theſe parties who had 
conſpired the downfal of the late 
minifters, has attained the govern. 
ment of the country; while the 
others, difappointed, and perhaps 
enraged, will form an oppoſition of 
Zreut influence, of eminent talents, 
and powerful connection—in ſhort, 
ſiich an oppolition, as may tend to 
Iincreale the difficulties which tron. 
ble the catrance of the new admini!- 
tration into office. We cannot, there— 
fore, under the preſent circun- 
ſtances, view the proſpect before 
us, with a degree of fatisfaction 
equal to that which a retroſpective 
view of public afturs very amply 
affords us: and we are ſerioully 11 
fluenced by the expectation, that 
in the turbulence of contending par. 
ties, the nation will ſoon be taught 
to look back with regret to the ad- 
miniſtration of Mr. Addington. 

We cannot quit the ſubject with. 
out obſerving, that the late miniſter 
has the ſtrongeſt claim to the vene. 
ration of his country, from the no- 
ble and diſintereſted manner in which 
he has retircd from office. He ac- 
cepts of no title, he receives no pen 
ſion, he ſecures no emolument ; he 
has delivered the commonwealth, 
whoſe treaſure he has not laviſhed, 
and whoſe blood he has not waſted, 
whole and unimpaired, into the 
hands of his ſucceſſors. In ſhort, 
we refigns the high ſtation he has 16 
honvurably filled, with an acceſlion 
ot Public honour, 


Let others, proltrate, hail the Riſing Sun, 
Prouder, I bow to that, whole courle is run: 
Yor never did the flaming orb of day, 
hen weſtward darting his deſcending raw, 
pom the vaſt empire of the ſkies retire, 


\ bh brighter ſplendor, or with purer fire, 


— 


las been pleaſed to grant to the Rt. 
on. William Pitt the offices ot 
Rancellor and Undacr Treaſurer of 
ils Majeſty's Exchequer. 

May 15. The King has been 
picaſed to and appoint the Hon. 
William Pitt, George Percy, Eſq. 
(commonly called Lord Louvaane, ) 
james Edward Harris, Eſq. com- 
mon 
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monly called Viſcount Fit 


1569-1 F-4 
Harris,) 
Charles [ Ong, an 
Welictlev, to be 
Commiſſiogers for executing the 
oftce of Treuſurer of his Nlajeſty's 
x chequer. 


The 


the Right Hon, 
the Ion. Hemy 


Rioltit Hon, George Earl of 
Winchel{ca and Nottingham 15 
appointed Groom of the Stole; 
and the Riglit Hon. George 
Thynne, commonly called Lord 
George Thynne, Comptroller of 
the Houſehold. 

The Right Hon. Dudley Lord 


Harrow by 15 made Secret ary of State 
tor the Foreign Department; Lord 


Hawkeſbury of the Home Depart. 
ment; Earl Camden of the War 
Department. 

J. rd Melville is made Firſt Lord 
of the Admiralty; Earl of Dart. 
mouth Lord Ch: amberlain; Mr. Wil— 
lam Dundas Secretary at WW ar; Mr. 
Canning, Treaturer of the Navy. 

Sir James Mansfheld is made 
Chief Juſtice of the Court ot Com. 


mon Pleas. 

Edward Baron Clive is made Vil. 
count Clive and Karl of Powis 

The following gentlemen have 
been created Baronets: —W m. Ho— 
nymen, of Armadale and Greenway, 
in the counties of Orkney and Lin- 
iithoow ; Alex, Penroſe Cumming 
Gordon, of Altyr and Gordonſton, 
in the county of Elgin; Richard 
Toleph Sullivan, of Thames Ditton, 


Surrey ; Henry hy unwaring Xfain— 
waring, of Over Peover, in the 
county-palatine of Cheſter; Wm. 


Middleton, of Crowfield Hall, Suf-. 
folk; David Max well, of Cantoneſs, 
in the ſtewartry of & 1ikcudbright; 
Drummond Smitn, oft Tring Fark, 


, 


lerts, with remainder to Charles 
Smith of Suttons; Wm. Fettes, of 


Whamphrey, Dumtries; John Benn 
Wal, of Ormathwaite, Cumber- 
land, and of Warfield, Berks; John 
Lethbridge, of Weſtaway Houte and 
Winkley Court, Devon, and of 
Sandhill Park, Somerſet, Etqrs. 
ABDMIRALTY-OFFICE, April 23. 
This day, in purſuance of the 
King's pleaſure, the following Flag 
Officers of his Majeſty's Fleet were 
romoted, viz. 


Sir R. Onſlow, Bart, Sir R. Kingſ- 


II KR © 
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mill, Bart. Sir 11. Parker. B. Cald- 
well, Hon. W. Cornu allis, Adm. 
rals ot the Blue — 10 e Adin irats of 


the TE :t . 
"> gr gras 
Bart. Sir H. 112 


Sir R. Curtis, 

larvey, K. B. R. Man, 
GH Caliady, J. Bou mat ſter, Sir 
G. Young, J. Heary, R. R. Blig! 
A. Gr: eme, G. Re pe], Vice Ad- 
mirals of the Red—T7o be Admirals of 
the Blue. 

F Preſcott, ; moe T. Spry, 
Sir J. Orde, Bart. W. Young, I. 
Gambier, Sir A. Mitchell, K. B. 
C. Chamberlayne, P. Rainier, Vice 
Admirals of the White; and C. 
Parker, P. Patton, Sir C. M. Pole, 
Bart. Vice- Admirals of the Blue — 
To be Fu ee Admaratls of the R. a. 

John Brown, J. L. Douglas, Wm. 
Swiney, C. E. Nugent, C. P. Ha- 
milton, Edmund Dod, Horatio Viſc. 
Nelſon, K. B. Sir Charles Cotton, 
Bart. Vice-Admirals of the Blue; 
and fohn Thomas, James Brine, 
john Pakenham, Sir Eraſmus Gow- 

John Holloway, Rear-Admirals 
the R ed—79 oe Fice-.Adimirals of 

Inte, 
Geo. Wilſon, Sir C. H. Xnowles, 
Bart, Hon, T. Pakenham, Robert 
Deans, Cuthbert Collingwood, J. 
H. WW h ed, Athur Kempe, S Smith 
Child, Charles Lord Lecale, Thos. 
Taylor, Sir J. L. Duckworth, K. B. 
Sir Robert Calder, Bart. Rear. Ad- 
mirals of the Red —-7{s be Lic-Adme- 


Oz 


1 5 
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J. P. Dacres, Hon. Geo. Berke- 
ley, Thos. Weſt, Jas. Douglas, Pe. 
ter Aplin, Henry Savage, 5 
Rowley, Sir Rd. Bickerton, Bart. 
Geo. Bowen, e Montague, 
John Ferg ullon, Kdw. Edwards, Sir 
J. B. Warren, Bart. E. . Smith, 
Sir P. Ora K. 3. T. M. Rut. 
fell, Sylver. Moriarty, Sir H. Trol- 
lope, Keur-Admirals of the White; 
and II. E. Stanhope, and R. M*Dou- 
all, Rear-Admirals of the Blue-— 
To be Rear- Admirals of the Red. 

Billy Douglas, "John Wickey, 
John Inglis, John Fiſh, John Knight, 


* fb * 
by) 
* 7 


Edw. Thornbrough, John Ke emp- 
thorne, Sampfon Edwards, Geo. 
Campbell, Henry Cromwell, Arthur 


Phillip, Sir Wm. G. Fairfax, Sir 
J. Saumarez, Bart. Rear-Admirats 
of 


Fi Io, 2- rs — 
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of the Blue—To be Rear- Admirals of. 


the Whyte. 

The undermentioned Captains 
were alſo appointed Flag-Officers of 
his Majeſty's Fleet, viz. T. Drury, 
A. Bertie, Wm. Ear] of Northeſk, 
J. Vaſhon, Sir. W. H. Douglas, 
Bart, T. Wells, Sir E. Fellew, 
Bart. I. Coffin, Eſq. —To be Rear- Ad- 
mirals of the White. 

J. Aylmer,. S. Oſborn, R. Boger, 
J. Faulknor, J. C. Purvis, T. Jones, 
W. Domett, W. Wolſeley, J. Man. 
ley, G. Murray, J. Sutton, R. 
Murray, Hon. A. Cochrane, Sir. T. 
Troubridge, Bart. J. Markham, 
H. D' Eſterre Darby, E. Bowater, 
G. Palmer, W. O'Brien Drury, W. 
E flington, T. Louis, Eſqrs. —To be 
Rear- Admirals of the Blue. 

Promotion Extraordina y. — Napo- 
leone Bonaparte is declared Emperor 
of the French, and the imperial dig. 
nity and power are to be hereditary 
in his family. It is ſaid, that his 
coronation is to take place on the 
15;thof Auguſt, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 

The only man who had courage to 
oppoſe this promotion was Car- 
not, in a diſcourſe of which only 
the outline is reported. He conſi— 
dered the meaſure as repugnant to 
liberty, and not even calculated to 
ſecure that tranquillity which was 
its profeſſed object. It is evident 
that he did not feel himſelf ſafe in 
uſing all the arguments and illuſtra- 
tions of which this view of the ſub. 
je& is capable, He likewiſe conſi- 
dered how far the meaſure might 
affect the external relations of 
France, and a general peace; but 
in the preſent ſtate of Europe, it is 
not very probable, that much oppo. 
fition will be given to a name, while 
the aſcendancy of the power 1s no 
greater than 1t was, 

As a queſtion of prudence, Bona- 

arte taking this ſtep might afford 
infinite debate, To many it may «1 
pear a change which adds to the odi- 
um, without ſtrengthening the repu- 
tation, of his government. The re. 
publicans have now to chuſe be- 
tween one hereditary ſucceſſion and 
another, and the toleration which 


Bonaparte enjoyed may, perhaps, 


ceaſe, On the ether hand, the mil. 


lion will acquieſce in ſilent torpor, 
They neither approve nor condeint; 
their new ſovereign, and have “no- 
thing to do with the laws but to 
obey them.” 

The following is extracted from 
one of the beſt ſpeeches in favour of 
the promotion. Different ſtates,” 
ſaid the orator, “ have a right to 
that form of government which they 
enjoy, according to principles inva- 
riable as that nature from which 
they originate. In vain political 
maladies affect and ſuſpend thoſe 
principles for a moment; the criſis 
ceaſes, and nature reſumes her 
rights. It is the nature of things, 
that a country of vaſt extent, whoſe 
ſecurity 1s not guaranteed by its 
phyſical poſition, and whoſe rela. 
tions with its neighbours inceſſantly 
menace its tranquillity, ought to be 
governed by one head. Rome, at 
its birth, had kings, becauſe the 
ſtates which ſurrounded it were gc- 
verned by kings. Rome, after con- 
quering her neighbours, expelled 
the kings and created conſuls, When 
her power had gone beyond the 
limits of her territories, when ſhe 
had to combat nations far removed 
from the centre of her dominions, 
even the exceſſive love of liberty 
could not prevent the ruin of the 
republic, and emperors were ele. 
vated to the throne. Happy would 
have been that great nation if the 
firſt of their emperors had, as he 
had it in his power, made the go. 
vernment hereditary in his family, 
'The ſcenes which covered the throne 
with blood—the civil wars which 
deſolated the vaſt empire, and pre— 
cipitated its downfall, would not 
have ſullied the page of the hiſtory 
of theſe maſters of the world, But 
one great error led to dreautul a. 
buſes. On the ruins of a monarchy 
deſtroyed, an attempt was made to 
ſubſtitute a monarchial government, 
France muſt have been deſtroyed, 
if dl 67 ty of Bonaparte had not 
created the- conſulſhip, to precede 
tor a few years the creation of the 
imperial dignity.” 

The conſiderations which induced 
the Tribunate to vote the Emperor. 
ſhip of the French to Bonaparte, 

are 
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are ſummed up as follows.—** The 
Tribunate, conſidering, that at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, 
when the national will had an op— 
portunity of manifeſting itfelf with 
the greateſt freedom, the general 
wiſh was declared for the individual 
unity of the ſupreme power, and for 
the hereditary ſucceſſion of that 

ower; that the family of the Bour. 
— having by their conduct ren- 
dered the hereditary government 
odious to the people, forced them 
to loſe ſight of its advantages, and 
drove the nation to ſeek tor a 
happier deſtiny in a democratical 
torm of government; that France 
having made a trial of different forns 
of government, experienced from 
theſe trials only the miſeries of anar. 
chy. That the ſtate was in the 
greatcſt peril, when Bonaparte ſud- 
denly appeared for its falvation, 
That under the government of a ſin— 
gle individual, France recovered 
tranquillity at home, and acquired 
abroad the higheſt degree of conſli- 
deration and glory. That the plots 
formed by the houſe of Bourbon, in 
concert with a miniſtry the implaca— 
ble enemy of France, warned France 
ot the danger which threatens it, if 
loſing Bonaparte ſhe continued ex- 
poſed to the agitation inſeparable 
from an election. That the conſul. 
ſhip for life, and the power granted 
to the Firſt Conſul of appointing his 
ſucceſſor, are not adequate to the 
prevention of intrigues at home or 
abroad, which could not fail to be 
formed during the vacancy of the 
ſupreme power. That in declaring 
that magiſtracy hereditary, confor— 
mity is obſerved at once to the ex- 
ample of all great ſtates, ancient or 
modern, and to the firſt with of the 
nation expreſſed in 1789. That, en- 
lightened and ſupported by this ex- 
perience, the nation now returns to 
this with more ſtrongly than ever, 
and expreſſes it on all ſides. That 
in all political changes it has been 
uſual tor nations to confer the ſu— 
preme power on thoſe to whom they 
owe their fatety. That when France 
demands for her ſecurity an hered1- 
fary chief, her gratitude and affec- 
tion call on Bonaparte, That France 
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will preſerve all the advantages of 
the revolution by the choice of a 
new dynaſty, as much intereſted for 
their ſafety as tlie old one would be 
for their deſtruction, That France 
may expect from the family of Bo. 
naparte, more than from any other, 
the maintenance of the rights and 
liberty of the people which choſe 
them, and all thoſe inſtitutions beſt 
calculated to ſupport them. That 
there 1s no title more ſuitable to the 
glory of Bonaparte, and to the dig- 
nity of the ſnpreme chief of the 
French nation, than to the title of 
Emperor.“ 


From the LONDON GAZETTES, 
Copy of a Letter to Admiral Lord Card. 
ner, Commander in Chief of Vis Ma- 
neſty*'s Ships and Veſſels on the Coaſt of 
Ireland, dated Loire, at Sea, March 

17, 1804. 

My Loxp, I have the honour of 
informing you, that laſt night, after 
a Chace of ſeven hours, his majeſty's 
ſhip under my command captured 
the Brave, of St. Maloes, a ſhip 
privateer Carrying 16 twelves and 
fixes, with a complement of 110 
men; ſhe is coppered, appears to 
ſail faſt, and had been out of POrient 
three weeks without having made 
any captures, FRED. MAITLAND. 
From Commodore Hood, Commander in 

Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels 

at the Leward Iſlands, to Sir Evan 

Nepean, dated Centaur, Diamond 

Rock, off Martinique, Feb. 6. 

Sik, I have the ſatisfaction to ac- 
quaint you, for the information of 
the Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 
miralty, of the capture of the Cu- 
rieux French corvette, early in the 
morning of the 4th inſt. of 16 long 
French 6-pounders, and had on. 
board upwards of 100 men when at. 
tacked by four boats of the Centaur, 
containing 60 ſeamen and 12 ma- 
rines, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Robert Carthew Reynolds; 
ſhe was lying cloſe under Fort Ed. 
ward, at the entrance of the Ca- 
reenage, Fort Royal Harbour, Mar. 
tingue; he boarded on the quarters 
in a molt gallant manner, and was 
well aided by Lieutenant Betteſ- 
worth, and Mr, Tracey, my ſecre- 


tary, 
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tiry, with the other officers and 
men; the enemy made a warm re- 
üſtance at the firſt onſet, but the 
ſpirited and ſuperior valour of this 
brave officer and his ſupporters drove 
them forward, where a ſecond (ſtand 
was made, which was carried with 
equal gallantry: her captain, Cor- 
dier, leaped overboard, after recetv- 
ing two ſabre wounds, and ſaved 
himſelf, with ſome of the men, in 
a boat that lay under her bows, and 
got on-ſhore; only one French officer 
eſcaped being killed or wounded, 
and he was below. Fortunately this 
brilliant ſervice was performed with 
nly the encloſed liſt of wounded 
in the boats. I am ſorry to add, 
T.ieunt. Reynolds is of the number, 
ſeverely, with five wounds; alſo 
Lieut. Betteſworth and Mr. Tracey, 
though not badly. SAM. Hoop. 

Founded in the ſtentaur's Boats. — 
Three officers, - and fix ſeamen, one 
ſince dead. 

In the Curicux, —Forty killed and 
wounded, 

Encloſures from Commodore Hood. 
From Capt. King to Capt. Naſh, dated 
Sloop Drake, off Trinite, Feb. 25. 

Six, I have the honour to ac. 
quaint you, that on the night of the 
19th inſtant, Lieutenant Compſton 
and Nr. Robſon, maſter, volunta- 
rily offercd to bring out of the har. 
bour of Trinitie, three American 
vellels, that were taking in cargoes, 
in defiance of the blockade, which 
they attempted in a very gallant 
manner, having polleſſion of two 
brigs and a ſchooner, under the fire 
or the tort for a couliderable time, 
but from having no wind, could 
ſucceed only in bringing out the 
ſchooner, ; | 

The anchorage being within piſtol 
ſhot of the fort, I ſaw no probabi- 
lity of fucceſs if another effort was 
made, unleſs the fort was reduced; 
for which purpoſe I, laſt night, 
landed with thirty men, including 
ſome marines, and ſucceeded in ſpik- 
ing the guns, three 32-pounders, 
and two field-pieces, which com- 
manded the entrance into the fort. 

I am ſorry to add, one ſeaman ex. 


pired from his wound this morning, 


and that Lieutenant Compſton and 
one ſeaman are each wounded in 


the arm, but are doing very well, 
which are all that were hurt on the 
occaſion. SAM. W. KING. 
From Captain james O' Brian to Comme 
dor Hood, dated Emeraid, off St. 

Pierre's, Martinique, March 13. 

S1K, I have the honour to enclof: 
you a letter I have received from 
Lieut, Forreſt, of his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, whom I this 
morning ſent, accompanied by 30 
volunteers, on-board the Fort. Dia- 
mond armed floop, with directions 
to work to windward ſeas, to enable 
the ſloop to weather the Pearl Rock, 
and to bear down on an armed 
ſchooner, which had, finding it im- 
pollible ro get to St. Pierre „ all 
chored cloſe in ſhore, under the 
cover of the battery at Seron. I at 
the ſame time ſent the boats of this 
ſhip in a difterent direction, in order 
to take oft the attention of the bat 
tery from the manceuvre in contem— 
plation-to be performed by Lieut. 
Forreſt, 

In the performance of this ſervice 
great judgment was exhibited, as, 
by the mode of doing it, a Chain, by 
which ſhe was faſtened to the ſhore, 
was broke, 20 feet of which is now 
hanging to the ſchooner's bow. The 
crew of this veſlel, finding it impoſ- 
ftible to withſtand Britiſh intrepidity, 
jumped overboard and {wam aſhore, 
which they were nabled to do from 
her being moored cloſe to it. 

It affords me particular pleaſure 
to inform you, Sir, that this gallant: 
ſervice was performed without any 
lofs on our part, two men only being 
llightly wounded. I have been ra- 
ther more circumſtantial in this de. 
tail, than perhaps the mere capture 
of a privateer juſtifies, but I feel [ 
ſhould not do juſtice to the gullant 
conduct of Lieut. Forreſt. the judo. 
ment he exhibited, the brave and 
cool conduct of the petty officers 
and men under his command, which 
he ſpeaks of in high terms, had ! 
neglected relating every circum- 
{tance that took place, which has 
excited admiration and emulatiou 
in the breaſt of the ſpectators. 

The captured {ſchooner is the Mo. 
lambique, of 10 guns, from Guada- 
loupe, | 
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LIFE axnpd PHILOSOPHY OH DESCARTES; 


ENE DESCARTES, one of 
R the moſt eminent philoſophers 
and mathematicians ct the th cen- 
tury, was deſcended of an ancient 
family in Touraine, in France, be- 
ing a younger ſon of a counſellor in 
the parliament of Rennes, and was 
born March 27, 1596. His father 
gave him a liberal education, and 
the more fo, as he obſerved in him 
theappearance of apromiling 33 
uling tocall hin: the philoſopher, on 
account of his inſatiable curioſity in 
aſking the reaſons of every thing 
that he did not underſtand, He wes 
ſent to the Jeſuits college at La 
Fleche, in 1604, and pnt under the 
tuition of Father Charlet. Here he 
made a great progreſs in the learned 
languages and polite literature; but 
having paſſed through his courſe of 
philoſophy without any great ſatis- 
faction to himſelf, he lett the col- 
lege in the year 1612, and began to 
learn military arts, to ride and fence, 
and other ſuch exerciſes; but, not- 
withſtanding his inclination to mili— 
tary achievements, the weakneſs of 
his conſtitution not permitting him 
early to expoſe himſelf to the fa- 
tigues of war, he was ſent to Paris 
in 1613. Here he formed an acquain- 
tance with ſeveral learned perſons, 
who helped to reclaim him from 
his intention of declining his ſtudies, 
particularly Father Merſenne, whoſe 
converſation revived in him a love 
for truth, and induced him to retire 
from the world to purſue his ſtudies 
without interruption; which he did 
for two years: but in May 1616, at 
the repeated ſolicitations of his re- 
lations, he ſet out for Holland, and 
entered as a volunteer under the 
Prince of Orange. 

While he lay in garriſon at Breda, 
during the truce between the Spa- 
niſh and Dutch, an unknown perſon 
cauſed a problem in mathematics, 
in the Dutch language, to be fixed 
up in the ſtreets; when Deſcartes, 
ſeeing a concourſe of people ſtop to 
read it, defired one who ſtood near 
him to explain it to him in Latin or 
French, The perſon promiſed to 
Vol. XI. No. 153. 


to quit the army. 


ſatisfy him, upon condition that he 
would engage to reſolve the pro. 
blem; and Deſcartes agreed to the 
condition with ſuch an air, that, 
though he little expected ſuch a 
thing trom a young military cadet, 
he gave him his addreſs, deſiring he 
would bring him the ſolution. Def- 
cartes next day viſited Beekman, 
principle of the college of Dort, 
who was the perſon that had tranf. 
lated the problem to him. Beekman 
was ſurpriſed at his having reſolved 
it inſo ſhort a time ; but his wonder 
was much increaſed to find, in the 
courſe of converſation, that the 
young man's knowledge was much 
{ſuperior to his own jn thofe {ciences 
in which he had employed his whole 
time for ſeveral years, During his 
ſtay at Breda, Deſcartes wrote in 
Latin a treatiſe on muſic, and laid 
the foundation of ſeveral of his 
other works. 

In 1619 he entered into the army 
of the Duke of Bavaria, In 1621 he 
made the campaign in Hungary, un- 
der the Count de Bucquoy ; but the 
loſs of his general, who was killed 
at a ſiege that year, determined him 
He ſoon after be. 
gan his travels into the north, and 
vitited Silefia, Poland, Pomerania, 
the coaſts of the Baltic, Branden. 
burgh, Holftein, Eaſt Frieſland, and 
Weſt Frieſland; in his paſſage to 
which laſt place he was in danger of 
being murdered, The ſailors fan— 
cied he was a merchant, who had a 
large ſum of money about him, and, 
perceiving that he was a foreigner 
who had little acquaintance in the 
country, and a man of a mild diſpo. 
ſition, they reſolved to kill him, 
and throw his body into the fea, 
They even diſcourſed of their deſign 
before his face, thinking he under. 
ſtood no language but the French, 
in which he always [poke to his ſer— 
vant. Deſcartes ſuddenly ſtarted 
up, and, drawing his ſword, ſpoke 
to them in their own lauguage, in 
ſuch a reſolute tone as {truck terror 
into them: upon which they be- 
haved very civilly, The year fol. 

U lowing 
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lowing he went to Paris, where he 
cleared himſelf from the imputation 
of having been received among the 
Roſicruſians, whom he conſidered 
as a company of viſionaries and 1m- 
poſtors. Dropping the ſtudy of ma- 
thematics, he now applied himſelt 
again to ethics and natural philoſo. 
phy. The ſame year he took a jour- 
ney through Swiſſerland to Italy. 
Upon his return he ſettled at Paris; 
but his ſtudies being interrupted by 
frequent viſits, he went in 1628 to 
the ſiege of Rochelle. He returned 
to Paris in November, but in the 
following ſpring he repaired to Am- 
ſterdam, and from thence to a place 
near Franeker, in Frieſland, where 
he began his Metaphyſical Medita- 
tions, and ſpent ſome time in diop— 
trics; about this time, too, he 
wrote his thoughts upon meteors. 
After about ſix months, he returned 
to Amſterdam. 

Deſcartes imagined, that nothing 
could more promote the temporal 
felicity of mankind, than the union 
of natural philoſophy with mathe- 
matics; but, before he ſhould ſet 
himſelf to relieve men's labours, or 
multiply the conveniences of life by 
mechanics, he thought it neceſſary 
to diſcover ſome means of ſecuring 
the human body from diſeaſe and 
debility: this led him to the ſtudy 
of anatomy and chemiſtry, in which 
he employed the winter at Amſter— 
dam. He now, viz. about 1631, 
took a voyage to England, and 
made ſome obſervations near Lon- 
don upon the variation of the com- 
paſs. In the ſpring of 1633 he re- 
moved to Deventer, where he com- 
pleted ſeveral works that were left 
unfiniſhed the year before, and re. 
ſumed his ſtudies in aſtronomy. In 
the ſummer he put the laſt hand to 
his Treatiſe of the World. The 
next year he returned to Amſterdam, 
but ſoon after took a journey into 
Denmark, and the lower parts of 
Germany. In autumn, 1635, he 
went to Lewarden, in Frieſland, 
where he remained till 1637, and 
wrote his Treatiſe of Mechanics. 
The ſame year he publiſhed his four 
treatiſes concerning Method, Diop- 
trics, Meteors, and Geometry. 
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About this time he received an 1n- 
vitation to ſettle in England, from 
Sir Charles Cavendiſh, brother to 
the Earl of Newcaſtle, with which 
he did not ſeem backward to com- 
ply, eſpecially upon being affured 
that the king was a catholic in his 
heart: but the breaking out of the 
civil wars in this country prevented 
his journey. At the end of 1641, 
Louis XIII. of France invited him 
to his court, upon very honourable 
terms; but he could not be per- 
ſuaded to quit his retirement. This 
year he publiſhed his Meditations 
concerning the Exiſtence of God, 
and the Immortality of the Soul, 
In 1645, he again applied to anato— 
my, but was a little diverted trom 
this ſtudy by the queſtion concerning 
the quadrature of the circle, Which 
was at that time agitated, During 
the winter of the ſame year, he 
compoſed a ſmall tract againſt Gaſ- 
ſendus's Inſtitutes; and another on 
the Nature of the Paſſions. About 
this time he carried on an epiſtolary 
correſpondence with the princeſs 
Elizabeth, daughter to Frederic V, 
eleCtor palatine, and king of Bohe- 
mia, who had been his pupil in 
Holland. 

A diſpute ariſing between Chriſ— 
tina, queen or Sweden, and NI. 
Chanut, the reſident of France, 
concerning the following queſtion, 
When a man carries love or hatred 
to exceſs, which of theſe to irregu- 
Jarities 1s the worſt? the reſident 
ſent the queſtion to Deſcartes, who, 
upon that occaſion drew up the 
Diſſertation upon Love that is pub. 
liſhed in the firſt volume of his let- 
ters, which proved highly ſatisfac- 
tory to the queen. In June 1647, he 
took a journey to France, where the 
king ſettled on him a penſion of 
3000 livres: but he returned to 
Holland about the end of Septem- 
ber. In November he received a let- 
ler from M. Chanut, in Queen 
Chriſtina's name, deſiring his opt- 
nion of the ſovereign good; which 
he accordingly ſent her, with ſome 
letters upon the ſame ſubject, for- 
merly written to the princeſs HEliza- 
beth, and his Treatiſe on the PaCl- 
ſions, The queen was ſo highly 
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teaſed with them, that ſhe wrote 
5 a letter of thanks with her own 
hand, and invited him to come to 
Sweden, He arrived at Stock- 
holm in October, 1648. The queen 
engaged him to attend her every 
morning at five o'clock, to inſtruct 
her in his philoſophy; and delired 
him to reviſe and digeſt all his un- 
publiſhed writings, and to draw 
from them a complete body of phi- 
loſophy. She purpoſed, alſo, to 
fix him in Sweden, by allowing 
him a revenue of three thouſand 
crowns a-year, with an eftate which 
ſhould deſcend to his heirs and af- 
ſigns for ever; and to eſtabliſh an 
academy, of which he was to be the 
director. But theſe deſigns were 
fruſtated by his death, which hap- 
pened Feb. r1, 1650, in the 54th 
year of his age, His body was 1n- 
terred at Stockholm; but ſeventeen 
years after, was removed to Paris, 
where a magnificent monument was 
erected to him in the church of Ge- 
nevieve du Mont. | He was never 
married, but had one natural daugh- 
ter, who died when ihe was but five 
years old. 

The Carteſian philoſophy is found- 
ed on two great principles, the one 
metaphyſical, the other phyſical. 
The metaphy ical one is this, [ thrnk, 
therefore Ian, or [ exiſt: the phyli- 
cal principle is, that nothing exzſls 
but ſubſtances, Subſtance he makes 
of two kinds; one a ſubſtance that 
thinks, the other a ſubſtance ex- 
tended; ſo that actual thought and 
actual extenſion make the eſſence of 
ſubſtance. The eſſence of matter 
being thus fixed in extenſion, Def. 
cartes concludes that there 1s no va- 
cuum, nor any poſſibility of it, in 
nature; but that the univerſe is ab. 
ſolutely full: by this principle, 
mere {pace is quite excluded, for 
extenſion being implied in the idea 
of ſpace, matter is ſo too. Deſcar- 
tes defines motion to be the tranfla- 
tion of a body from the neighbour— 
hood of others that are in contact 
with it, and conſidered as at reſt, to 
the neighbourhood of other bodies; 
by which he deſtroys the diſtinction 
between motion that 1s abſolute or 
real, and that which 1s relative or 
apparent. He maintains that the 
lame quantity of motion is always 


preſerved in the univerſe, becauſe 
God muſt be {uppoſed to act in the 
moſt conſtant and immutable man— 
ner. And hence, alſo, he deduces 
his three laws of motion, 

Upon theſe principles Deſcartes 
explains mechanically how the world 
was formed, and how the preſent 
phenomena of nature came to ariſe. 
He ſuppoſes that God created mat. 
ter of an indefinite extenſion, which 
he ſeparated into ſmall ſquare por- 
tions or maſſes, full of angles: that 
he impreſſed two motions on this 
matter; the one, by which each 
part revolved about its own centre; 
and another, by which an aſſem— 
blage, or ſyſtem of them, turned 
round a common centre. From 
whence aroſe as many different vor- 
tices, or eddies, as there were dif. 
ferent maſſes of matter, thus mov. 
ing about common centres. The 


conſequence of theſe motions 1n each. 


vortex, according to Deſcartes, is 
as follows: The parts of matter 
could not thus move and revolve 
among one another, without having 
their angles gradually broken; and 
this continual friction of parts and 
angles muſt produce three elements: 
the firſt of theſe are infinitely fine 
duſt, formed of the angles broken 
off; the ſecond, the ſpheres remain— 
ing, after all the angular parts are 
thus removed; and thoſe particles 
not yet rendered ſmooth and ſphe- 
rical, but ſtill retaining ſome of 
their angles and hamous parts, form 
the third element. Now the ficſt or 
ſubtleſt element, according to the 
laws of motion, muſt occupy the 
centre of each ſyſtem, or vortex, by 
reaſon of the ſmallneſs of its parts; 
and this 1s the matter which conſti. 
tutes the ſun, and the fixed ſtars 


abe ve, and the fire below. The ſe. 


cond element, made up of ſpheres, 
forms the atmoſphere, and all the 
matter between the earth and the 
hxed ſtars; in ſuch ſort, that the 
largeſt ſpheres are always next the 
circumference of the vortex, and 
the ſmalleſt next its centre. The 
third element, formed of the irre. 
onlar particles, 1s the matter that 
compoſes the earth, and all terreſ- 
trial bodies, together with comets, 
ſpots in the fun, &c. 
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LEOPATRA queen of Egypt, 
on the deceaſe of her royal con- 
ſort, before Chriſt 145, endeavoured 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion for her ſon, 
being ſupported in that deſign by 
ſome of the principal lords; but 
others, declaring for Phyſcon, ſent 
arabaſſadors to invite him to Alex- 
andria, The queen immediately 
took the moſt prudent meaſures for 
her ſafety, and engaged a numerous 
army to eſpouſe her cauſe, But, 
reviouſly to the commencement of 
hoſtHities, a compromiſe was eftect. 
ed between the parties by the Ro- 
man ambaſſador, who propoſed that 
Phyſcon ſhould marry Cleopatra, 
and reign jointly with her during 
his life; but at the ſame time de- 
clare her ſon by Philometor next 
heir to the crown. Theſe terms 
were Embraced; but Phyſcon had 
no ſooner obtained the kingdom by 
his marriage, than he murdered the 
young prince in his mother's arms. 
This monarch, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, was commonly cal. 
led Phy/con on account of his corpu- 
lency; but the name which he aſ- 
ſumed was Evergetcs, or the Bene- 
factor: this was changed by his 
ſubjects into Kakergetes, or the Evil 
Doer; for he was the moſt cruel, 
wicked, and deſpicable, of the Pto— 
lemies who ſwayed the Egyptian 
ſceptre. He was no ſooner eftabliſh- 
ed in the kingdom, than he cauſed 
all perſons to be put to death who 
had lamented the fate of the young 
prince; and exerciſed the moſt wan- 
ton cruelties upon the Jews tor no 
other reaſon than their adherence to 
Cleopatra. In the ſecond: year of 
his reign his queen brought him a 
fon, whom he called Memphitis, 
from ſome particular ceremonies 
which he was performing at the 
time of the child's birth in the city 
of Memphis. On his return to Alex. 
andria, he baniſhed all thoſe who 
had been brought up with Philome— 
tor, and, without the leaſt provo— 
cation, gave permiſſion to the fo- 
reigners who compoſed his guard, 
to plunder and maſſacre the inhabi 
tants at their pleaſure; in conſe. 


quence of which the flreets were 
deluged with the blood of the in- 
nocent citizens; and thoſe who cl. 
caped the flaughter, fled into other 
countries, leaving their native land 
in a manner deſolate, After this 
unparaileled barbarity, Phyſcon in— 
vited ſtrangers to re-people the 
place, giving them the habitations 
of the wretched fugitives, and ad- 
mitting them to all the rights and 
privileges of the former citizens, 

As thete where among thoſe who 
had emigrated on this occaſion ma- 
ny philoſophers, phyſicians, and 
maſters of the liberal arts and ſci- 
ences, literature was by their 
means revived in Greece, Aſia- 
Minor, the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, and in other places where 
they formed their new ſettlements, 

The ſanguinary wars which had 
been carried on for a conſiderable 
number of years among the ſuccel.. 
fors of Alexander, had almoſt anni— 
hilated learning in thoſe parts; but 
the unfortunate Alexandrians, by 
erecting ſchools, and undertakin 
the tuition of youth for a ſmall ſa- 
lary, revived the ſeveral branches 
of learning, which would certainly 
have been loſt, but for the protec. 
tion and encouragement given to 
learned men by the Ptolemies of 
Egypt. 

While foreigners were flocking 
from all parts to Alexandria, in 
purſuance of Phyſcon's invitation, 
B. C. 136, Scipio Africanus the 
younger, Spurius Mummius, and 
L. Metullus, landed at that port; 
having been ſent in quality of am- 
baſſadors to vilit the countries that 
were ſubject to, or in alliance with, 
the Roman republic. They were com- 
miſſioned to notice the ſtate of affairs 
in each kingdom, to compoſe ſuch 
differences as might exift between 
the ſovereigns, and to ule their ut- 
moft endeavours in every plage for 
the eſtabliſhment of peace and ami— 
ty. Scipio, having filled the world 
with the fame of his exploits, was 
received with loud acclamations by 
the populace, and the King himſelf 
went out to meet the n 
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but his appearance inſpired them 
with equal contempt and averſion. 
He, however, affected to ſhew them 
the utmoſt reſpect, and entertained 
them, during their ſtay, with the 
moſt coſtly and delicious viands; 
but, they, preferring the vigour of 
the conſtitution to the gratification 
of the palate, refuſed to partake of 
any nouriſhment but ſuch as was 
merely requiſite for the ſupport of 
nature. After viewing the royal 
palace, the treaſury, and whatever 
was worthy of notice in Alexandria, 
they failed up the Nile to Mem- 
phis, and other parts of Egypt; 
concluding, from their obſervations 
on the numerous Cities, the great 
population, the fertile ſoil, &c. 
that nothing was wanted but a 
prince of abilities and application, 
to render Egypt one of the moſt 
powerful ſtates in the world, 

Shortly after the departure of the 
ambafladors, Phyſcon began to ex- 
erciſe the ſame tyrannical cruelties 
upon the new inhabitants of his me- 
tropolis, which had compelled the 
ancient citizens to ſeek an aſylum 
in a foreign country; and ſcarcely a 
week paſſed without ſeveral of the 
wealthy Alexandrians being mur- 
dered upon ſome trivolous accuta- 
tion, We have already oblerved 
that this monſter of wickednels mar- 
ried Cleopatra, his filter and bro- 
ther's widow, and flew her ſon in 
her arms on the very day of his 
nuptials: but now falling in love 
with his niece, who was alſo named 
Cleopatra, he firſt violated her chal. 
tity, and then married her; having 
divorced her ill-fated mother for 
the gratification of his carnal deſires, 
Theſe, and many other exceſles of 
a ſimilar nature, rendered him ſo 
contemptible among his people, that 
they only waited an opportunity of 
taking up arms for revenging their 
injuries upon the mercileſs tyrant 
that occaſioned them. 

That Phyſcon retained poſſeſſion 
of the throne under ſo general an 
odium, was chiefly owing to the 
management of his prime-miniſter 
Hierax, who conciliated the eſteem 


of the ſoldiers by his punctual pay- 


149 
ments, and exerted himſelf to ba- 
lance, as much as poſſible, the abo- 
minable conduct ot his maſter: but, 
when Hierax was removed from his 
office, the Alexandrians began to 
complain openly of their opprei- 
tons, and to throw out menaces 
againſt their brutal monarch; Phyl- 
con, however, in order to incapaci- 
tate them for ſuch retribution, res 
ſolved on a general maſlacre of the 
young men, in whom the {trength 
of the place conſiſted; and accord. 
ingly ordered the 'gymnatium,. of 
place of public exerciſes, to be {et 
on fire when they were atfſembledz 
ſo that they either periſhec in the 
flames, or were ſlaughtered by the 
mercenary guards whom the king 
had placed at all the avenues. This 
diabolical action exaſperated the 
people to ſuch a degree, that they 
ran in a tumultucus manner to the 
palace, which they reduced to aſhes; 
but Phyſcon retired undiſcovered 
with his wife and ſon to the illand 
of Cyprus. 

The Alexandrians were no ſooner 
informed of. his cowardly flight, 
than they placed his divorced queen 
on the throne, and expretled their 
abhorrence of his cruelty by pulling 
down and deſtroying all the ſtatues 
which had been erected to him in 
Alexandria, Phyſcon, ſuppoſing 


this to have been done at the inſti- 
ration of his repudiated confort, 


reſolved to revenge himſelf upon 
the harmleſs Memphitis, whom he 
now conſidered only as the child of 
Cleopatra; and accordingly ordered 
his throat to be cut in his own 
preſence, and his mangled limbs to 
be put in a box, with the head en- 
tire, to ſhew to whom they belonged, 
Having thus thed rhe blood of his 
own fon, who was amiable equally 
on account of his perſonal and men- 
tal accompliſhments, he fſei.t the 
box to Alexandria, charging the 
metenger to preſent it at court on 
the queen's birth-day. His inhuman 
orders were obeyed, and the public 
rejoicings were conſequently chang- 
ed into a general mourning: but 
the exhibition ot fo dreadtul a ſpec. 
tacle ſerved only to inflame the 
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minds of the populace, who reſolved 
to prevent the tyrant from re-aſcend. 
ing the throne. 

Cleopatra, B. C. 129, having 
raiſed an army, gave the command 
of it to Marſyas; and Phyſcon ſent 
Hegelochus with a numerous body 
of mercenaries againſt the Alexan- 
drians. The two armies met on the 
frontiers of Egypt, and a ſanguinary 
battle enſued, which terminated in 
the defeat of the Egyptians and the 
captivity of their general, who was 
ſent in chains to Phyſcon. It was 
expected that this unhappy priſoner 
would have been doomed to the 
moſt exquiſite torments; but the 
tyrant, to the aſtoniſhment of all, 
indulged him with a free pardon, 
and gave him his liberty; a gene- 
roſity which reſulted entirely from 
the policy of Phyſcon, who, find- 
ing that his cruelties had tended to 
exaſperate the people, reſolved to 
regain their affection by ſome pub. 
lic acts of lenity. 

The queen, greatly diſtreſſed by 
the loſs of her forces, ſent ta im- 
plore aſſiſtance from her ſon-in-law, 
Demetrius, promiſing to reward his 
exertions with the Egyptian diadem. 
The Syrian readily embraced her 
propoſal, and marching into Egypt 
at the head of a numerous army, 
laid ſiege to Peluſium; but, in con. 
ſequence of a revolt among his na— 
tive ſubjects, he was obliged to re- 
turn with all poſſible expedition in- 
to Syria. Cleopatra, thus diſap— 
pointed in her hopes, and two weak 
to reſiſt the conquering arms of 
Phyſcon, ſecured all her valuable 
effects, and ſet ſail for Ptolemais, 
where ſhe found an aſylum in the 
court of her daughter. 

The tyrant now returned to Alex. 
andria and re-aſſumed the govern. 
ment, which he held without far. 
ther diſturbance till the fixty-ſeventh 
year of his age, and the twenty-ninth 
of his reign, when his death put a 
period to his oppreſſive and iniqui- 
= conduct. It ſeems ſcarcely 

redible that a prince of ſo vile and 
barbarous a diſpoſition ſhould have 
taken any pleaſure in the arts and 
ſciences, or have deſerved the cha- 
racter of a patron of literature, Yet 
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ſeveral authors of reſpectability af. 
ſure us that he required the appel- 
of the philologiſt, from his extenſive 
knowledge, and the facility with 
which he converſed on all literary 
ſubjects; that he enriched the Alex. 
andrian library, at a great expence, 
with many valuable books; and 
that he obtained a conſiderable ſhare 
of reputation by ſome hiſtorical 
writings. 

He left three ſons, Apion, La- 
thurus, and Alexander, 'To Apion, 
whom he had by a concubine, he 
bequeathed the kingdom of Cyrene; 
and that of Egypt he left to his 
widow, in conjunction with one of 
her ſons whom ſhe ſhould chooſe. 
The ſucceſſion belonged, by right 
of inheritance, to Lathurus, the eld. 
eſt of her legitimate Chiidren ; but 
the queen preferred Alexander, 
whom ſhe ſuppoſed moſt likely to 
leave the management of affairs in 
her own hands. This unjuſt par— 
tiality was, however, oppoſed by 
the Alexandrians, who obliged her 
to ſend for Lathurus from the iſland 
of Cyprus, whither he had been 
baniſhed in his father's life-time. 
The prince arrived accordingly, and 
was ſolemnly inaugurated; but Cle. 
opatra ſtill retained the deſire of ab- 
ſolute authority, and politically eſ— 
tabliſhed her younger ſon in the 
kingdom of Cyprus, that he might 
be in a condition to afford her im— 
portant aſſiſtance in caſe of any mil. 
underſtanding with the reigning 
prince. | 

Lathurus began to reign in the 
year before Chriſt 107; but had not 
long enjoyed the regal dignity be- 
fore his mother found means to oc— 
caſion a revolt among the Alexan- 
drians, by accuſing him of the moſt 
heinous and unnatural crimes, in 
revenge for ſome meaſures he had 
entered into againſt her will. 

Her malicious fictions obtained ſuch 
credit with the misjudging popu- 
lace, that they roſe in a general 
tumult againſt their ſovereign, and 
would certainly have torn him in 
pieces if he had not fortunately 
embarked in a veſſel, which carried 
him out of the reach of the impend- 
ing danger, Cleopatra now ſent for 
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Alexander from Cyprus; and, hav. 
ing cauſed him to be proclaimed 
king of Egypt, obliged Lathurus 
to be content with the former terri- 
tory of his younger brother, 

Soon after this revolution, the in. 
habitants of Ptolemais were driven 
to the utmoſt extremities by Alex- 
ander Jannzus king of the Jews; 
in conſequence of which they ſent 
to Lathurus for aſſiſtance. But the 
meſſengers were ſcarcely gone, when 
they recollected that the alliance of 
Ptolemy might prove as prejudicial 
to their intereſts as the enmity of 
Alexander; for it was highly pro- 
bable that Cleopatra would, upon 
their receiving the King of Cyprus, 
march againſt them with an irreſiſt— 
able body of forces. Upon this con- 
ſideration they reſolved to rely on 
their ow n exertions; and they took 
the earlieſt opportunity of acquaint- 
ing Lathurus with their determina- 
tion: but he, having increaſed his 
army to the number of thirty thou- 
ſand men, and provided veſlels for 
their accommodation, ſailed to Phce. 
nice, and encamped at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the city of Ptolemais, 
Finding the citizens obſtinate in re. 
fuſing to admit his meſſengers, or 
to enter into any conference, he was 
greatly perplexed, not Knowing 
what mode of conduct to adopt. 
But while hc was mediating on the 
ſingularity of his ſituation, meſſen- 
gers arrived in his camp from the 
Gaza us, and from Zoilus prince of 
Dora, deliring his aſſiſtanee againſt 
the Jews, who were ſo divided by 
Jann:eus, that one part of their ar- 
my inveſted Ptolemais, while the 
other ravaged the territories of Zoi— 
Jus and Gaza. 

Ptolemy embraced this opportu- 
nity of employing his troops, and 
accordingly marched to the reliet of 
thoſe who had importuned him. 
His ſuccour was ſo powerful and 
opportune, that Jannæus deemed it 
adviſeable to raiſe the ſiege of Pto- 
lemais, and led back his army to 
watch the motions of Lathurus. 
Conſcious of his inability to van- 
quith ſo formidable an enemy, he 
aftected to court his friendſhip, and 
promiſed to give him four hundred 


talents of ſilver, on condition that 
he would deliver Zoilus and his ter- 
ritories into his hands. Lathurus 
accepted the propoſal; but, dif. 
covering the treachery of Alexan- 
der, who was treating privately 
with Cleopatra, he ſuddenly re. 
nounced his intentions, and reſolved 
to take the moſt ample revenge on 
his pretended ally. With this view 
he divided his army into two bo. 
dies, one of which he commiſſioned 
to beſiege Ptolemais, and the other 
he led in perſon againſt Alexander. 
In the commencement of this expe-= 
dition he ſubdued Afſochis, a city 
of Galilee, and carried from thence 
ten thouſand priſoners, with an im- 
menſe treaſure, He alſo inveſted 
Sepphoris, but was compelled to 
raiſe the ſiege, upon intelligence 
that Jannzus was advancing at the 
head of fifty thouſand men. The 
hoſtile armies met at Aſophos, near 
the river Jordan, and engaged with 
the utmoſt fury, Victory was for 
ſome time doubtful, as eight thou. 
ſand of Alexander's men, who car. 
ried brazen bucklers, performed 
prodigies of valour, and diſputed 
every inch of ground with undaunted 
firmneſs: but the Jews were at length 
defeated, after having loſt thirty 
thouſand men in the combat, exclu- 
ſive of priſoners, A moſt inhuman, 
conduct 1s attributed to Lathurus 
upon this occation; tor, having tas» 
ken up his quarters, after the en- 
gagement, in the neighbouring vil 
lages, he cauſed all the female and 
infant inhabitants to be murdered, 
and their mutilated limbs to be put 
into boiling caldrons, as if he de- 
ligned to make a repaſt for his army. 
J his refinement in cruelty was in— 
tended to ſtrike terror into the Jews, 
by repreſenting their enemies as 
cannibals. 

While Lathurus and his followers 
were employed in ravaging the coun- 
try, Cleopatra, B. C. 103, received 
intelligence of their motions, and 
reſolved to put a ſtop to their future 
progreſs. She therefore raiſed a 
powerful army, under the command 
of Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews; 
and, having ſecretly embarked with 
her troops, ſet ſail for Phanice, 
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where ſhe landed, to the aſtoniſh. 
ment of Lathurus, who haſtily ra'iſ- 
ed the ſiege of Ptolemais, and retired 
into Calo-Syvia. Cleopatra ſent 
one diviſion of her army to attack 
the fugitive, and with thc-other ſhe 
marched to Ptolemais, expecting to 
meet with an agreeable reception 
from the citizens: her expectations 
were, however, fruſtrated; for they 
obſtinately refuſed to open their 
gates. She therefore reſolved to ob. 
tain admiſſion by force, and com- 
manded the tortreſs to be-inveſted, 
Lathurus, in the mean time, con- 
trived to elnde the purſuit of his 
enemies, and marched with all his 
forces into Egypt, which he expect- 
ed to find fleaderly guarded in the 
abſence of his mother. But the 
troops which Cleopatra had left in 
that kingdom, defended their charge 
with the utmoſt valour, till a rein- 
forcement arrived from Phcenice. 
Lathurus was therefore compelled 
wo return to Paleſtine, and he took 
np his winter quarters at Gaza. The 
fiege of Ptolemais in the mean time 
was Carried on with ſuch vigour and 
reſolution, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to ſubmit to Cleopatra : 
when an alliance was formed between 
the queen and Alexander Jannzus, 
The victorious army ſailed back into 
Egypt; and Lathurus, finding that 
all his attempts in Paleſtine were 
rendered abortive, returned to his 
own territory of Cyprus. 

During theſe tranſactions Ptolemy 
Alexander, the younger brother, 
ſuffered all the reſtraints of ſlavery 
under the ſpecious appearance of ſo- 
Fereign authority; but, at length, 
being wearied with the indignities 
he received from his ambitious mo- 
ther, and diſguſted at the unnatu— 
ral malice with which ſhe perſecuted 
Lathurus, he departed privately 
from Alexandria, chooſing rather to 
live in obſcurity with ſafety, than 
to ſhare the throne with a woman of 
fo baſe a diſpoſition, His flight em- 
barraſſed the queen, who was well 
appriſed that the Alexandrians 
would never permit her to reign 
without one of her ſons; and ſhe, 
therefore, uſed all poſſible artifices 
to ailure him back to court, Not 
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long after his return, ſhe formed a 
conſpiracy againſt his life; but 
Alexander, diſcovering her treach- 
ery, prevented his own deftruction 
by turning it upon the life of the 
projector. She was certainly a vi- 
cious Character, and might be 
thought to have deſerved this tra- 
gical retribution of her actions, if it 
had come from any hand than that 
of her own fon. 

As ſoon as it was rumoured in the 
city, B, C. 89, that Ptolemy had 
cauſed his mother to be aſſaſſinated, 
the enormity of the crime ſtirred up 
all his ſubjects againſt him; they 
inſiſted upon the impropriety of ſub. 
mitting to the government of a par- 
ricide, and drove him ignominioufly 
from his dominions, which they now 
conterred upon his brother Lathu« 
rus. Alexander for ſome time led 
a wandering life in the iſland of 
Cos; but, having got together ſome 
ſhips, he, next year, attempted to 
return into Egypt. Being, however, 
fruſtrated in this deſign, he fled to 
Myra in Lycia; and from thence 
ſteered his courſe towards the iſland 
of Cyprus, where he hoped to ob- 
tain his brother's vacant throne; 
but Cheœreas, one of Lathurus's ad- 
mirals, obſtructed his landing, dif. 
perſed his fleet, and killed him in 
the engagement, after he had borne 
the title of king for the ſpace of 
nineteen years. He left a ſon alſo 
named Alexander, of whom we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

Ptolemy Lathurus, being thus 
freed from two formidable competi— 
tors, began to regulate the govern. 
ment, and to remedy thoſe numerous 
abuſes which had militated againſt 
the felicity of the people; yet his 
regulations were fo far from giving 
ſatisfaction, that the Thebans re— 
fuſed to ſubmit to them, and even 
attempted to ſhake off their alle. 
giance. The king immediately led 
an-army againſt the rebels, deteated 
them ina pitched battle, and cloſely 
inveſted their city, which reſiſted all 
his exertions with the moſt ſurpriſing 
obſtinacy for the ſpace of three 
years; but was finally reduced and 
given up to the rapacity of the ſol. 
diers, 

In 
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in the year before Chriſt 78, Lu- 
cullus being ſent from Rome by 
Sylla to procure ſhips, in order to 
block up the ports of Piræus and 
Munychia, landed at Alexandria, 
and was received with ſuch honours 
as were only paid to the kings of 
Egypt. Upon the firſt intimation of 
His arrival, the royal fleet ſailed out 
to meet him; and, upon his en- 
trance into the city, the King ho- 
nourcd him with the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of ettcem, allotted him an 
apartment in his own palace, and or- 
dered his minifters to give the Ro— 
man attendants tour times the allow- 
ance that was uſually given to other 
ambaſſadors, Lucullus, however, 
obſerved the moſt rigid temperance 
amidit. the ſplendour and protution 
of tie court; and refuſed a pecu- 
niary prefent which Lathurus preſſed 
him to accept. He even declined 
viſiting the other famous cities of 
Egypt, which were the admiration 
of all the world; alleging that it 
would ill become him to take a tour 
of pleaſure, while his genera] was 
expoling his life to the moſt immi— 
nent danger in behalf of his coun- 
try. When he urged his requeſt of 
maritime aſſiſtance, Ptolemy pre- 
tended that he was threatened with 
a Civil war in his own dominions, 
and could not, therefore, part with 
any of his ſhips ; he, however, pre— 
ſented him with his likeneſs cut in 
an emerald of great value, and dit- 
miſled him with every token of ve- 
neration. Soon after this Lathurus 
died, having reigned, from the death 
of his father, thirty-Hix years; eleven 
jointly with his mother in Egypt, 
eighteen in Cyprus, and ſeven alone 
in Alexandria after the death of 
Cleopatra. ; x 

Upon the deceaſe of this prince, 
the ſceptre devolved on his only 
legitimate offspring Cleopatra, To 
obviate many obicurities which oc- 
cur in the Kgyptian hiſtory, it is 
proper to reimark that as the males 
of the royal family had the general 
name of Ptolemy, fo the females had 
that of Cleopatra, though they had 
likewiſe proper names to diſtinguiſh 
them from each other. Sylla, who 
at that time was perpetual. dictator 
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at Rome, ſent Alexander, the ne. 
- phew of Lathurus, who had mur- 
dered his mother, to afſuine the 
reins of government, as the next 


heir of the male line. On his arri— 
val in Egypt, he was perſuaded to 
eſpouſe the princeſs, who had been 
placed on the throne ſix months be- 
fore that period, The nuptials 
were accordingly folemnized with 
great pomp and magnificence ; but 
Cleopatra, becoming an object of 
averſion to her conſort, either on 
account of her perſon, or her Hare 
in the regal dignity, was cruelly 
uſſaſſinated nineteen days after the 
marriage. 

After this barbarous tranſaction, 
Alexander reigned fifteen years; 
during which time he rendered him- 
felt ſo obnox1ous to his ſubjects by 
his tyrannical conduct, that they 
took up arms, and would have ſa- 
crifticed him for their reſentment, if 
he had not ſecured his ſafety by a 
precipitate retreat. He fled firſt to 
Pompey, who was then carrying on 
the war againſt Mithridates king of 
Pontus, and offered him a large ſum 
of money, in hopes of perſuading 
him to eſpouſe his cauſe ; but, find. 
ing his deſign impracticable, he took 
rctuge in the city of Tyre, whither 
he had ſent grcat part of his trea- 
ſures, and there died, as is ſup— 
poſed, with grief. By his laſt will 
he made over all his rights to the 
Romans, declaring them heirs to his 
wealth and dominions. This will, 
which was expreſsly intended to ſow 
the ſeeds of diſcord among the Ro- 
man ſenators and the people of 
Egypt, occalioned ſome warm de- 
bates in the ſenate, but it was at 
length conſidered invalid, as far as 
related to the Kingdom; and the 
conſcript fathers contented them- 
telves with ſending to Tyre for the 
effects which the deceaſed prince 
had bequeathed to the republic. 

The Egyptians, after having dri- 
ven Alexander into baniſhment, be. 
ſtowed the crown upon Ptolemy Au— 
letes, the natural ſon of Lathurus, 
who, knowing he had but a doubt- 
fu title to the throne, purchaſed an 
alliance with the Romans at the 
price of fix thouſand talents, 
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Though the revel yearly revenues 
amounted to twice this ſum, yet 
ee could not raiſe it immedi— 
ately without burtſiening his people 
with very heavy taxes. This occa- 
ſoned a general diſcontent; and the 
refuſal of the king to a popular re- 
queſt reſpecting the ile of Cyprus, 
exaſperated the populace to fuch a 
degree, that they revolred trom their 
allegiance, and, ſurrounding the 
palace, threatened the lite of their 
ſovercign; but Auletes, on the firſt 
intimation of his danger, withurew 
privately from Alexandria, crotſed 
kgypt, and embarked tor Rhodes, 
with an intention of obtaining aſſiſt- 
ance from the Roman ſenate, Find- 
ing, on his arrival, that Cato was in 
the iſland, the Egyptian monarch 
went to vilit him: but, finding that 
Cato neither. vouchſlated to rite at 
his entrance, nor ſaluted him other— 
wiſe than as an ordinary perſon, he 
was much ſurpriſed at a mode of 
conduct which appeared o incon— 
grous with the Roman's {imple dress 
and equipage: his amazement was, 
however, ſoon converted into admi- 
ration, when, having explained the 
ſituation of his attair-, Cato blamed 
him for leaving the richeſt country 
in the world, to expoſe himſelf to 
the indignities he mult endure 
among the proud and avaricious 
grandees of Rome; atlured him, 
that the wealth of Egypt would be 
inſuflicient to ſatisfy the rapacity of 
the leading men: and finally ex- 
horted him to return, and ftrive tv 
regain the aticctions of his tubjects 
by a more ecn:table conduct ; adad- 
ing, that he would cheertully ac- 
company hin thither, and uſe his 
'1t110ſt exertic.is to affect a happy 
zeconciliation Auletes now per- 
ceived the 111:PrOPTIELY of his flight, 
and entertained thoughts of em— 
bracing Catou's propoiat; but, on the 
advice of his coinpamons, he relin- 
quifhed that deſign, and purſued his 
{OUTNEY, | | 
1he Egyptians, in the mean time, 
dot knowing what cuurile he had 
taken, and either believing or attect- 
ng to believe that he had periſhed, 
placed the diadem on the head of his 
daughter Berenice, and ſent an em- 
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baſly into Syria, to Antiochus Aſia— 
ticus, who, by his mother Selene, 
was the next male heir of the family, 
inviting him to marry the princel> 
that he might reign jointly with her; 
but he being dead, the Alexandrian 
nobles enjoined the ambaſladors to 
make a ſimilr propoſal to his bro- 
ther Seleucus, who readily complied 
with their delire. His conduct in 
Egypt ſoon rendered him conteinp - 
tible in the eyes ot his ſubjects, and 
Berenice was ſo violently exaſpe- 
rated by his unbounded avarice, 
that ſhe laid aſide all conſiderations 
of duty, and cauſed him to be 
ſ{trangled, after which ſhe beſtowed 
her hand upon Archelaus high-priet! 
of Comana, who pretended to be 
the ſon of Mithridates the Great, 
though he was in reality only the 
{on of that monarch's chief general, 

Auletes, on his arrival at Roine, 
B. C. 57, found that Cefar, on 
whom his principal hopes were 
founded, was making war in Gaul: 
He was, however, kindly received 
by Pompey, his other patron, who 
accommodated him with an apart- 
ment in his houſe, and omitted no. 
thing that lay in his power to ſerve 
him; yet, notwithſtanding the pro— 
tection of ſo powertul a man, the 
king was obliged to go, like a pri- 
vate citizen, from houle to houſe, in 
order to obtain the ſuttrages of the 
ſenators, Having at laſt procured a 
ſtrong party, he was admitted to lay 
his complaints before the ſenatc, 
which he did in the moſt artful man- 
ner, - exaggerating the ill-treatment 
ne had received from his rebellion. 
labjects, and reminding the Ro. 
mans of his alliance with their r-- 
public, by which they were bound 
to tupport hin againit foreign aig 
domeſtic enemies. 

To oppole theſe procecdings, and 
to juſtity the revolt of the Egyp- 
tans, a fulemn embally, confilting of 
one hundred citizens of diſtinction, 
was ſent from Alexandria; but 


Ptolemy found means to deſtroy 
moſt of them either by poiſon or the 
{word, and [truck ſuch terror into 
the minds of the ſfirvivors, that 
they were equally incapable of exe. 
cuting their commiſſion, or of de- 
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manding juſtice for the aſſaſſination 
of their colleagues, 

The rumour of ſo audacious a 
contempt of the laws, rouſed the 
indignation of the public, and gave 
a gencral alarm. Marcus Favonius 
the ſtoic, boldly accuſed Auletes 
before the conſcript fathers; expa- 
tiited on the miſconduct of ſome in— 
tereſted ſenators who had ſuffered 
themſelves to be corrupted with 
money; and infiited that Dio, a ce- 
tebrated philoſopher, who was the 
chief of tlie embally, ſhould appear 
betore the ſenate, in order to teſrify, 
upon oath, the murder of his com- 
panions. This demand was too rea- 
ſonable to admit a refuſal, and Dio 
was therefore ſummoned to. come 
forward; but Pompey, Lentulus, 
and the other leading men, whoſe 
favour had been purchaſed by Pto— 
lemy, declared fo openly for the 
perfidious prince, that Dio was fear— 
{nl of attending the ſummons; and 
Auletes, unwilling to give him time 
to recollect his accuſtomed firmneſs, 
cauſed him to fall by the dagger of 
a hired aflaſlin. 

Prolemy Auletes, now thinking 
himſelt ſecure in the protection of 
Pompey, had the audacity ro avow 
this infamous action, A proſecution 
was, however, commenced againſt 
Aſcitius the murderer, who was 
proved to have [tabbed Dio with his 
own hand: yet Aſcitins was acquit- 
ted in ſpite of the molt incontrover- 
tible evidence, An action was then 
brought againſt the venial judges by 
the adverſe party; but this was allo 
tet atide by the artifices of Pompey's 
faction; and a decree was carried in 
the ſenate tor Ptolemy's reſtoration 
by force of arms. -All the great 
men were ambitious of re-conduct- 
ing a monarch who had laviſhed 
{uch ſuch immenſe ſums upon his 
protectors ; and, after ſome debates, 
the commitlion was obtained by Len. 
tulus Spinther, the procontul, who 
had been appointed governor of Ci— 
licia. But about this time a ſtatue, 
erected on the hill ot Alba, was 
thrown down by a thunder ſtorm ; 
in conſequence of which the SibyL 
line books were opened to diſcover 
the meaning of the prognoſtic. C. 


Cato, an enterpriſing young man, 
who was one of the tribunes, ſeized 
this opportunity of confounding the 
intrigues of Ptolemy's party. He 
read, or pretended to read, in the 
Sibylline prophecies, the following 
words: Tf a king of Egypt ſhall 
apply to you tor {uccour, aſſiſt him, 
but not with an army; it you adopt 
violent meaſures, you mult expect 
great misfortunes.” This predic. 
tion, though evidently forged, was 
reported to tne people by the keep- 
ers of the Sibylline books, and pro. 
duced its deſired eftect ſo forcibly, 
that the recent decree of the ſenate 
was immediately revoked, 

Various expedients were now pro— 
poſed in order to facilitate the king's 
return without violating the injunc— 
tion ot the pretended oracle; but, 
as the diverfity of opinion in the ſe— 
nate rendered every ſcheme abor- 
tive, Ptolemy determined, in pur- 
ſuance of Pompey's advice, to recur 
to Gabinius, who commanded as 
proconſul in Syria, Gabimus was a 
perion of the moſt infamous charac— 
ter, and would readily undertaks 
any thing tur money. He had al- 
ready ruined the province of Syria 
by his unparall-lled oppreſſions; 
and had engaged, for a large reward, 
to afliit Mithridates in the recovery 
of lis crown. Prolemy came up 
with him as he was advaiicing to- 
wards the frontiers of Parthia, and 
delivered into his hands letters from 
Pompey, their common friend, 
whereby he was defired to reſtore 
the bauiſhed prince, upon fuch terms 
as might prove agreeable to both 
parties, Gibinius was well aware 
that he thowuldetranſgrels an exprets 
law of the republic by acceding to 
this propoſal without orders from 
the ſenate; but on the receipt of 
five thoutand talents, and the aſſu- 
rance that he ſhould be rewarded 
with five thouſand more on Pto. 
lemy's refloration 10 the throne, 
he laid aſide all dread of the conſe— 
quence, abandoned the cauſe of 
Mithridates, and. marched without 
heſitation towards Egypt. On his 
approach, he detached Mark An— 
tony, who was extremely zealous in 
Ptolemy s behalt, to ſeize the paſſes 
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with a body of cavalry, and open the 
way for the reſt of the army. The 
young Roman acquitted himſelf of 
this commiſſion with admirable ad— 
dreſs, and, through the friendly of- 
fices of Hircanius prince of Judea, 
and Antipater the father of Herod, 
obtained poſſeſſion of the important 
city of Peluſium. Auletes on enter- 
ing the place, propoled a general 
maſſacre of the Egyptian inhabi— 
tants; but Antony, who juſtly ſup- 
poſed that ſo barbarous an action 
would fix an eternal ſtigma on the 
Roman name, and either prevent or 
retard the deſired reſtoration, pre- 
vented the king from executing his 
deſigu. 

On the ſirſt intelligence of Anto— 
ny's ſucceſs, Gabinius advanced into 
the heart of the country, where he 
was met and engaged by Archelaus 
at the head of a conſiderable army, 
Victory, however, decided in favour 
of the proconſul, the Egyptian troops 
were cut in pieces, and Archelaus 
himſelf was taken priſoner, Gabi— 
nius might now have terminated the 
war without further eituſion of blood, 
but his avarice tempted him to pro- 
long it; and he therefore firſt gave 
Archeiaus his liberty, upon his pay- 
ing a conſiderable ranſum ; and then, 
pretending that his priſoner had eſ- 
caped, he extorted freſh ſums from 
Ptolemy for the proſecution of the 
war. Archelaus, on recovering his 
liberty, exerted himſelf in the moſt 
heroic manner tor the prefervation 
of his dominions; but his panic- 
ſtruck army, having turned its back 
in ſeveral encounters, he was obliged 
to ſuſtain a ſiege in Alexandria, till, 
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being reduced to the utmoſt extre. 
mity, he marched out to hazard ano. 
ther battle, which put an end to his 
reign and life. Antony, who. had 
been the particular friend of this va- 
liant prince, commanded his dead 
body to be carefully embalmed, and 
cauſed it to be interred with the ut- 
moſt magnificence. 

The entire reduction of Egypt 
ſoon followed this event, and Au- 
letes was in conſequence reſettled on 
his throne : Gabinius left ſome of 
his Roman forces to overawe the 
Alexandrians; and Berenice was ſa— 
crificed to the reſentment of her in- 
human father, Moſt of the wealthy 
citizens were alſo put todeath by the 
command of the king, who had oc- 
caſion for the confiſcation of their eſ- 
tates, to make up the reward he had 
promiſed to Gabinius; and every ſpe— 
cies of violence was daily practiſed 
with impunity. 

Auletes died in the peaceable pol. 
ſeſſion of his kingdom, about tour 
years after his re-eſtabliſhment, and 
thirty after he had brit aſſumed the 
government, leaving behind him two 
ſons and two daughters, He be— 
queathed his crown to his eldeſt ſon 
and daughter, Ptolemy and Cleopa-. 
tra, commanding them to be joined 
in the bonds of marriage, according 
to the cuſtom of their family, and 
to govern with equal authority. And 
becauſe they were both under age, 
he recommended them, in the moſt 
tolemn manner, to the protection of 
the Romans, whoin compliance with 
Ins deſire appointed Pompey the 
young prince's guardian, 
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T the time of the civil wars, 
about the year 1640, there 

lived in the county of Kilkenny, in 
Ireland, a gentleinan of the name of 
Pansfield, who was deſcended from 
an Engliſh family, that had reccived 
a grant of ſome lands in that country 
from-Queen Elizabeth, which their 
induſtry had improved into a good 
eſtate. Some time before the era l 
haye mentioned, this gentleman had 


married the beautiful Elvina But- 
ler, a near relation to the Ormond 
family, endowed with every grace 
and accompliſhment that ſuited her 
high birth, Yet, ſpite of all the tair 
Elvina's charms, Mr. Pansfteld was 
not happy in the poſſeſſion of them, 
ner ſuffered her to be ſo. He was 
di[[atished at her not having chil- 
dren; and, while he indulged him- 
{elt in the loweſt amours, atlected to 
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be jealous of her ſpotleſs conduct 
and pure affection: thus were they 
fituated, when the fatal event of the 
Iriſh maſſacre teok place, in which 
fo many Englith proteſtants we de- 
ſtroyed. The native Iriſh had natu- 
rally an averſion to all the Engliſh 
ſettlers, but their general dillike 
was heightened into a peculiar ha— 
tred tor Mr. Pansfield, trom the un- 
Kindneſs of his treatment to his amt- 
able wife. 

Elvina had been brought up in 
Roman catholic religion. Mr. Pans- 
field had baniſhed her conteflor, and 
forbiddenany prieſt to enter his houſe, 
This was an aggravation of his for. 
mer offences, and rouſed the uncha. 
ritable zeal of bigotry fo highly a- 
gainſt him, that he was marked for 
one of the firſt victims that was to be 
ſacrificed to the honour of their faith, 
They therefore determined to ſet fire 
to his houſe at midnight, and deſtroy 
him and all his proteſtant domeſtics 
inthe flames: yet they wiſhed to pre- 
{ſerve Elvina; and, for that purpoſe, 
ſent a prieſt in diſguiſe to warn her 
of ſome approaching danger, and ad- 
viſe her, on fome pretence or other, 
to quit her houſe that night. 

The unfortunate prieſt who was 
ſent upon this embaſly, was met and 
diſcovered by Mr. Pausfield, before 
he could make known his errand to 
Elvina. The enraged huſband, either 
ſtung with jealouſy, or affecting to 
be ſo, fell upon the miſerable eccle- 
liaſtic, and beat him ſv unmercitully, 
that he died of his bruiſes in a few 
days after; his fury then vented it- 
{elit on his unhappy wite, whom he 
turned out of his honte, and con- 
fined in a little ſummer alcove in 
the garden, without any food except 
bread and water, Herimpriſonment, 
however, was not of a long duration, 
for the night atter, the door of her 
gaol was thrown open by the ſame 
hand that had ſet fire to the dwell- 
ing houſe, w}.1ch the beheld in flames. 
Her la :entations for the unhappy 
fate of he: undeferving huſband, 
whoiw the ſuppoſed to have periſhed 
in the conliagration, filled the air, 
and affected even the hearts of thoſe 
who had planned bis deſtruction. 
Her ſoul retuſed comfort,“ and 


ſhe determined to devote the re. 
mainder of her days to ſorrow for 
his death, and to remain a voluntar'z 
priſoner, even in the very place to 
which his unjuſt and miſtaken re. 
ſentment had confined her. 

The troubles that then raged 
through all parts of Ireland, madg 
her unhappy ſituation leſs remark - 
able than it would have been in a 
calmer ſeaſon, and ſhe was ſuffered 
to indulge her ſorrows alone, un, 
moleſted by toes, and unaſſiſted by 
friends. 

Thoſe of her domeſtics who had 
eſcaped the flames, fled to diſtant 

arts for ſafety, and but one faithful 
n only remained to thare her 
miſeries, for ſhe had now ſcarcely 
any thing elſe to ſhare; her lands 
were plundered, and her cattle ſtol- 
en; ſo that the produce of her gar. 
den, and the milk of a cow, were all 


the ſubliſtence that now remained to 


her and her attendant. 

On the third night after this dread. 
ful event, as ſhe was litting almoſt 
drowned in tears, ſhe perceived, by 
the light of the moon, a man enter 
herlittle cell, whoſe figure reſembled 
her huſband, Impreiſed with the 
idea that it muſt have been his ghoſt, 
lhe tell upon her knees before him, 
and ſolemnly proteſted the innocence 
of her paſt life, and entreated his 
forgiveneſs for having, even invo- 
luntary, offended him. 
was her ſurprize and joy, when he 
told her that he had eſcaped the hor. 
rid death his enemies deſigned for 
him, and that he had remained, for 
the laſt three days, hid in the cave 
ot Dunmore, which was about a 
quarter of a mile trom his late dwell. 
ing-honſe. He added, that he had 
ſubſiſted, during that time, upon the 
petrified water which hung round 
the cave, but no longer able to bear 
the agonizing pangs of hunger, he 
had reſolved to meet that death he 
could not in his preſent ſituation 
ſhun; that he was then in her pow- 
er, and that if ſhe wiſhed for ven— 
geance on him, ſhe might give him 
up a ſacrifice to his foes, 

With tranſport, far exceeding all 
deſcription, ſhe caught him in her 
arms, renewed her vows of loye and 

duty 


But what. 
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duty to him, and inſtantly flew to 
bring him ſuch relief as her poor 
condition could furniſh. 'T hey patl-d 
that night together, to her the hap- 
pieſt ſhe had ever known, and at the 
dawn of day he retired again to his 
cave; at noon ſhe viſited his lonely 
dwelling, and brought with her the 
beſt ſupply her ſcanty means could 
yield; and he returned to her em- 
brace at night. 

They paſſed ſeveral months in this 
anxious and clandeſtine commerce 
together, when, to their mutual ſor- 
row, Elvina found herſelf with child. 
This additional circumſtance of dil- 
treſs, abated not her tond attention 
to her adored huſband, though it 
rendered her daily attendance on 
him more difficult and painful. — 
Through rains, through fogs, through 
froſts and ſnow, ſhe daily waited on 
him, and nightly lighted up her neat 
abode with the bright ſmiles of cheer. 
ful innocence. 

In the midſt of this mixed ſcene 
of happineſs and woe, Elvina became 
the mother of a female child, a young 
Elvina, and both her joys and cares 
were doubled. The lovely infant 
drew its nouriſhment from that ſoft 
boſom which had denied herſelf al- 
moſt the neceſſary ſupport of life to 
Cheriſh its loved father, who was now 
become the tendereſt, beſt, of hul. 
bands; as was Elvina, ſpite of her 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, the moſt 
contented of wives. 

Two years and more had elapſed, 
before Elvina's ſituation becante an 
object of attention, even to her near- 


. eſt friends; the dreadful ſcene of the 


maſſacre was long ſince over, but Ire— 
land was ſtill rent with inteſtine com— 
motions; the royaliſts and parliamen- 
tarians were but new names tor per- 
ſecutors and perſecuted; and each 
ſide exchanged thoſe titles, as their 
parties roſe or fell. 

But, notwithſtanding the ſtorms 
which had then overwhelmed that 
wretched land, Mr. Pansfield might 
have appeared again upon the ſtage 
of life, and claimed his inheritance, 
if the death of the prieſt whom he 
had ſacrificed to his ill- founded ſul. 
picion, had not ſubjected him to a 
criminal proſecution, which he was 
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certain would not only take place, 
but be carried on with the utmoſt 
malevolence againſt him; particu- 
larly as the royaliſts, who were 
moſtly Roman catholics, were then 
in potlefſion of all the places of truſt 
and power. 

He therefore, at Elvina's earneſt 
requeſt, ſubmitted to his ſituation, 
and waited for more favourable 
t:mes to make his ſecond entrance 
into the world. Meanwhile the was 
ſtrongly importuned by many of her 
relations to quit her ſolitary abode, 
to ſue for the recovery of Mr. Pans- 
field's fortune, and to live as became 
her ſtation in the world. 

In anſwer to their ſolicitations, ſhe 
pleaded the vow ſhe had made at her 
huſband's death, of remaining a re- 
cluſe, in that fpot which ſhe had 
choſen, for the remainder of her 
days. Her friends were at length 
wearied out with her obſtinacy, and 
left her toenjoy her ſolitude in peace. 
Mr. Pansfield's next heir took pof- 
leſſion of his eſtate, and allowed his 
ſuppoſed widow ſome trifling pit- 
tance, with the poſſeſſion of her be- 
loved retreat to dwell in. 

The part of the country in which 
ſhe lived, was almoſt uninhabited ; 
ſhe was therefore totally free from 
the reſtraint of prying eyes; and cuſ- 
tom has rendered the lite they led 
leſs irkſome than could well be ima- 
gined, both to Mr. Pansfield and El- 
vina; their apprehenſions with re— 
guard to his ſafety, every day grew 
leſs, and in the winter months he but 
ſeldom viſited his former aſylum in 
the cave. . 

When they had paſſed about three 
vears 1nthisretirement, «© The world 
torgetting, by the world forgot,” it 
happened that a prieit of a neigh- 
bouring pariſh, travelling over the 
plain of Dunmore, near Elvina's 
dwelling, in winter, was overtaken 
by a violent fall of ſnow, and ſought 
for ſhelter beneath her roof, He en- 
tered without ceremony, and, to his 
amazement, found Mr. Pansſield, 
the young Elvina, and her mother, 
ſeated by their little fire. A fight 
like this would have affected any 
heart that was not rendered callous 
by bigotry, To ſec even an enemy 

fallen, 
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Fallen from a happy ſtate, and patient. 
ly lubmitting to misfortune, would 
foften the moſt obdurate mind, that 
was not tainted with the zeal for 
vengeance upon heretics. 

A deſire of revenge, which he call- 
ed juſtice tor his brother's blood, im- 
mediately poffeſſed the prieſt ; he 
thought proper, however, to ſtifle 
his reſentment at the time; and on 
Elvina's imploring him upon her 
knees, to conceal the diſcovery he 
had made, 
and, when the ſtorm was over, de- 
parted, leaving his canting peace and 
benediction behind him. 

That there is no faith to be held 
with heretics, is one of the tenets cf 
the mother church, and our pious 
prieſt was too good a ſon to infinge 
his mother's precepts. He, there— 
fore ſet out directly to the next jul- 
tice of peace, and gave in an infor— 
mation againſt Mr. Pansfield, for the 
murder of the prieſt whom he had 
killed on the day preceding the night 
in which his houſe was ſet on fire; 
and not only directed the juſtice to 
the place where the culprit might be 
iound, but became a voluntary con- 
voy to the ſherifi, and led them to 
poor Elvina's little peaceful cottage, 
before the break of day. 5 

They inſtantly ſeized on Mr, Pars. 
field, who was incapable of re{:itance, 
while his lovely and diſtracted wite, 
ſ\natching up her intant in her arms, 


let forward with him to the County 


gaol. They lay there for ſome 
months, and though during that 
time Elving's friends and tamily 


made all the intercit in their power, 
to lave her huſband's lite, he was 
condemned to die at the fellowing 
aſlizes. 

Elvina had never quitted her huſ— 
band during his continement, but lay 
or lat by him, night and day, on the 
ground in his wretched cell. On the 
day preceding that which was fixed 
tor his execution, ſhe brought the 
young Elvina to ker tather, and bade 
tim bleſs, and take his leave of her. 
dhe then took the infant: by the hand, 
and led her out of the priſon to a 


he promiſed ſecrecy; 
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friend's houſe, to whoſe care ſhe be- 
queated her darling child, and after 
many fond adieus returned to her 
huſband's dungeon, with an air of 
more than common dignity and com- 
poſure ; then ſeating herſelf by him, 
and taking his hand in hers, he thus 
addreſſed him: 

« My Pansfield, you muſt die; 
the laws have doomed yorT; the laws 
of God require atonement: lite for 
lite is due; and may your mild ſub- 
miſhon to the ſtroke of juſtice, expi- 
ate the crime for which you are to 
ſuffer, and all your other offences! 
Conſidered in this light, death is a 
little fine we pay for an exceeding 
great reward, an happy immortality! . 
But wherefore ſhould the mode of 
paying that ſmall penalty be render. 
ed ſtill more irkſome to us, by being 
made the public gaze, the mark of 
vulgar ſcorn, and leaving infamy en- 
tailed upon the innocent objects of 
our love? being compelled to die by 
the hands of common executioners, 
can it appear a voluntary act of ex- 
plation, or be received as an atone - 
ment for our crimes? I do not think 
it can. Let us ourſelves inflict the 
puniſhment we have deſerved, and 
by ſo doing, prove our own ſenſe of 
Juſtice, The means are now in my 
hands; III give them into yours.”? 
1hen drawing forth from its ſheath 
a long ſharp knife, which the Iriſh 
call a ſkeen, ſhe plunged it in ker 
ſnowy boſom, and ſunk expiring by 
her huſband's ſide; who inſtantly 
drew the fatal ſteel, and ſtruck it to 
his heart. 

Now tell me, gentle readers, does 
rot this fair Hibernian dame in no- 
bleneſs of ſoul ſurpaſs Arria and Por- 
tia? They died for huſbands who had 
lived for them, and who alio would 
have died to fave them. But El- 
vina ſhewed greater fortitude, evenin 
acrlite, thanthey did in theirdeaths; 
ſhe unrepining bore the harſheſt treat- 
ment from the man ſhe loved, and af- 
terwards preterred want, miſery, and 
death, to wealth, to pleaſure, and to 
life, without him, 
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TAE EMPEROR OF THE GCLLs. 


Hi grave politicians argue 
upon Bonaparte's aſſumption 

of the imperial dignity as a meaſure 
pregnant with events of importance 
ro the peace of Europe, many of the 
daily prints, and all the Jeſter's dil. 
ciples, look upon it as a light mat- 
ter, a jeu d'eſprit, or very good joke. 
The name is changed; the weight 
and authority the ſame; and as 
rinces ſign their chriſtian names on- 
y, it is merely a change, ſay theſe 
facetious ſouls, from Boney to Nappy, 
If it were to be aſked what muſt 
be the character and ſituation of that 
man, the praiſe of whom operates 
univerſally as a joke or as a ſarcaſm, 
that creates a laugh or cauſes a frown, 
the anſwer is at hund - the character 
is unworthy, and the ſituation ſo con- 
traſted with it, as to become ludicrous 
to the fancy, or painful to the reſtec- 
tion. It is not eaſy to conceive, un- 
der all the circumſtances of the event, 
a ceremony more pregnant with ab- 
furdity, than the proceſſion of the 
French ſenate to St. Cloud, A no- 
tion of the audience that follows is 
equally ridiculous, many a leſs far- 
fical combination of circumſtances 
has awakened the mirth of the por- 
terre at the comedie Italicune; and when 


the emperor accepts the dignity of- 


fered him, for the glory of the great 
nation, and ſubmits to render it he— 
reditary for the welfare ot its poſte. 
rity, there wants nothing 19 complete 
the ſcene, but a burit of theatrical 
applauſe, 

The ſpeech of Carabaceres, which 
deſcribes in ſuch pompous phraſeo— 
logy, the transforming powers of the 
farlequin emprror, muit excite both 
laughter and aſtoniſhment in the 
audience f Europe, His majeſty's 
pantomimcal power, it feems, has 
changed the moſt difgraceful deteats 
into the moſt ſplendid victories; dif- 
ordered finances, into a well-arranged 
exchequer; annihilated credit, into 
univerfal confidence; party rage, in- 
to the moſt conlolidated union; groſs 
unmorality, into rigid virtue; vaunt- 
ing infidelity, to pure religion; and 


nominalrepublicaniſm, which France 
had ſo long conſidered with diſguſt, 
to the reſtoration of imperial ſove— 
reignty, But the greateſt of a// his 
miracles (to uſe the language of the 
aQor,) is his transformation of a peo- 
ple diſclaiming all authority, and im- 
patient of all reſtraint, to be the ve- 
rieſt flaves that diſgrace the civilized 
world. We cannot but think, hows 
ever, that the account would have 
been more correct, if ſome trifling 
acknowledgment had been made to 
a certain army of a few hundred thou- 
ſand men, with all their alarming ap- 
pointments, for that ſmall portion of 
aſſiſtance, which his imperial majeſty 
has received from them, in reducing 
ſuch a nation of ſavages to their pre- 
ſent (tate of civil and political de- 
corum. 

The next ſcene opens with the en- 
pros Joſephine, attended by ali the 7. 
tues which, by an happy anticipation, 
are repreſented as prototypes for all 
the future empreſſes of France, — 
Then follow his imperial highnefs 
Prince Joſeph Bonaparte, appointed 
grand elector; his imperial highneſs 
prince Louis Bonaparte, grand con- 
ſtable; Cambaceres, arch-choncel- 
lor; with a long train of ſtate-officers 
and attendants, pour orner la ſcònc. 

Lucienand Jerome Bonaparte make 
no part of the ſhow; the profligate 
habits of one, and the republican 
marriage of the other, are by fome 
thought to have excluded thoſe de. 
graded brothers irom an appearance 
in the exhibition. Probably they 
will be provided for in Italy. 

Thus concludes the frit part of 
this piece of iolly and fuſtian. What 
the ſecond part will be, we ſhall not 
preſume to yaticinate. It will not, 
we believe, be Harleguin's Invaſton, 
We ſhould rather expect the theatri- 
cal order will be reverſed, and thata 
tragedy will follow the farce. 

An Engliſh piece upon this ſub. 
jeét was intended for repreſentation 
at Mrs. Thelluſor'slatt maſquerade, 
which promiſed a fund of amuſement. 
It was to be amork repreſentation of 

Bonaparte“: 
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Ronaparte's coronation, The plan 
was extremely well imagined, and 
from the characters choſen to ex- 
eciute it, it could not hive failed to 
prove hiphly diverting to'thoſe who 
delioht in eccentric or huinorous re- 
preſentations, In order that all the 
company might have an opporti- 
nity of ſeeing it, a ttige of large di— 
menſons was erected in the genden; 
and to give it greater eftect, appro- 
priate ſcenery was procured from 
Yrury-lane theatre. Over the chair 
in which the emperor was to fit, was 
intended to be placed a canopy with 
the words Emperor of the Gulls, The 
whinilical ſcene was to open with a 
view of a full meeting of the Legil- 
lative Body at Paris, when a well. 
dreſſed TuWi, as the repreſentative 
of Bonaparte, was to be propoſed 
Emperor of the Gulls, by a parſon, 
in the character of cure, Who, in an 
introductory ſpeech, was to extol rhe 
Corſican hero to the ſkies. This 
ſenator was to be followed by Car— 
not, who was ſtrongly to oppole the 
motion, amidſt groans and hifles.— 
Sce p. 142. 

J his point being carried, a ſtately 
Pope was to ſtand forward and crown 
Punch; after which a flourith of two— 
penny trumpets was tu firike up, 
which would have reſembled the 
noiſe of Bartholomew fair. Europe 
was then to be led before the Empe- 
ror Punch, in chains, repreſented by 
a cripple wanting a leg and an arm, 
John Bull was alſo ordered to be 
brought before the crowned head, 
in chains, but inthe attempt he broke 
looſe, overthrew the emperor, and vil. 
perſed the whole body ot legilictors, 
Several appropriate longs wen made 
for the occahon. 

his part of the bill of fare for the 
evening, having created much con- 
verſation abroad, it came to the 
knowledge of an illuſtrious perſon— 
age, who intended to honour the 
evening's amuſement with his pre. 
ſence, but who highly diſapproved 
of this part of the arrangement. He 
accordingly ſent to Mr. T. to ſay, 
how deſirable it wouid be if the 
whole of that lucicruus ſcene were 
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omitted, as it might have a tendency 
to excite a (till greater enmity be— 
tween England and France than at 
preſent exiſts. 

Mr. T. in reply, obferved, that all 
his arrangements werenow made, and 
it the gentlemen who had engaged to 
pertorm the:r parts thought proper 
now to decline them, he would pro- 
cure ſome actors to fill their places, 
as he could not conceive what a 
{cence at a maſquerade had to do with 
the policics of the country. In con- 
ſequence of this anſwer, we under- 
ſtand the ſcenery from Drury-lane 
was ſent tor back, and ſeveral of the 
gent!emenengaged in the mock piece 
reſigned their parts, Mr, T. how. 
ever, perſevered, and procured a 
freſh company, and it was intended 
to go On With the plan, when the il- 
luſtrious perſonage himſelf called 
upon Mr, T. and repreſented the 
miſchief which might ariſe even 
from ſo trivial an aſtair as the buſi- 
neſs in queſtion, ſhould it ſtir up ad- 
ditionalreſentment againſt our coun- 
trymen in France, He knew a no- 
bleman who felt moſt anxiouſly for 
his only fon now in that country, 
and he was ſenſible 1t would greatly 
alleviate the mind of a feeling father, 
were this part of the plan to be re. 
linquithed, 

Nr. T. replied, that viewing the 
buſineſs in a political point of view, 
he could never think of departing 
from his original intention; but if 
the noble lord felt fo acutely as the 
diſtinguiſhed perſon repretented, and 
thought proper to atk the matter as 
a tavour, he certain!” would attend 
tu the requeit, This produced a 
letter from the noble lord in quelt- 
tion, and this part of the plan was 
accordingly abandoned, 

A prologue, full of point, and 
neatly delivered, was introduced to 
account tur the principal ſcene of the 
night having been lett out of the ar- 
rangement, and was much applauded, 

the buſineſs oi the invaſion re- 
mains in ata qu. A patriotic pun— 
{ter expretſes his ardent with that the 
French may come over, as the certain 
prelude to their being gvercome, 
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S the bleit guardian of the Britih 
F illes, 

eee Liberty, tr.umphant ſtood, 
And view'd her gallant fons with fevoure 

ing tmiles, 
Undauntcd heroes of the field or flaod ; 
From Inverary's rocky ſhores, 
Where loud the Hyperborcan 
roars, 

To where the ſurges of the Atlantic wave, 

Around Cornubia's weſtern borders rave, 

While Erin's valiant warrior's glow 

With) kindred fire to crulh the injurious 
for, 

From her br:ght lance the flames of ven- 
geance ſtream, 

And in her eagle eye ſhines giory's radiant 

beam. 


biltow 


Why fink thoſe ſmiles in ſorrow's ſigh ? 
Why ſorrow's tears ſuitule that eye y 
Alas! while weeping Britain ſces 
The haleful ficnds of pale diſcaſe 
Malignant hovering near her throne, 
And threat a monarch all her own— 
No more from Anglia's fertile land, 
No more from Caledonia's {trand, 
From Erin's breezy hills no more 
Tae panting legions crowd the ſhore : 
'Fhe buoyant barks, the vaunting hoſt 
That ſwarm on Gallia's hoſtile coatt, 
The anxious thought no longer ſhare, 
Loſt in a ncarer, dearer care, 

Aud Britain breathes alone for George's 

life her prayer. 


Her prayer is heard = Th' Almighty 
Power, 
Potent 10 puniſh or to lave, 
Bids health reſume again her happier 
hour; 
And, as acroſs the miſty wave 
The freſneuing breezes [weep the clouds 
away 
That hid awhile the golden orb of day, 
So from Hygeia's dalmy breeth 
Flythedrearſhadowsof d! lealc and death. 
Again the manly breaſt beats high, 
And flames again the ind ignant eye, 
While from the cottage to the throne, 
Tt1s generuns fentimant oe 
Lives in each cart with patriot ardour 
warm, 
points every lord. 
805 at ny 


; © — 1 
nerve: every Brie 


11 Rafi * el, 


feid where George and 
Fre. 


dom lead, 
Glory aud tame alike the warrior's meed, 
B. ad c 1 * "Ir COunmnty \ 5 caule, who conqu 1 
or Who bleed.“ 


A CHILDISH: STORT. 
A I wander'd one morn thro' 
A wood-cover'd valley, 


To pluck the wild thyme, and the blos 
toms of May ; 
I 100K'd round in vain for my ſweet little 
Sally, 
Whole pratiie would ſometimes enlive. 
my way. 


voi 


At length on 


ſhaded, 


I found her in tears, a dead bird in he 


a ſtile, by a walnut-trcr 


lap; 
The joy of her oncc-{miling face was no 
taded, 
Mhilſt he wept and rclated her cru: 
miſhap. 
Alas,” ſhe exclaim'd, ** ſce my litt!s 


tame robin, 
The naughty cat kill'd it, —and then R- 
carcis'd 
And kiſs'd the poor victim, and tender!“ 
lobbing, 
Let fall her fond tears on its blood. 
{prinkled breaſt. 
t figh'd as I faid to myſelf, Tis with reafor 
That ſages declare all is forrow below: 
For even in child hood's fair innocent ſcalor; 


How quickly is pleaſure ſucceedeæd by 


WOe. 


On an Author ſhalbily dreſſed in an 6! 
Velvet Waijtcoat, on which Was e 
de of a later Date, 
O. Cambridge. 


THREE waiſtcoats, in three diſtant ages 
born, 

The bard with faded luſtre did adorn: 

The fuitin velvet's figur'd pride ſurpaſs'd ; 

The nxt in *broxdery; in both the laſt, 

His purte and fanc could no farther go, 

i'o make a third, he join d the former two. 


. 
Pay 


By . 


From the LONDON GAZETTES 


DowNIxNG-STREET, June 22, 1804. 
The following is the lubſtance of 
tlie Diſpatches received from Ma. 
jor-general Sir Charles Green, by 
Earl 


1 
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{ 43] Camden, one of his Majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of State. 
Paramiribo, May 13. 

* Y Lord, It is highly gratifying 
to me to have the honour ot 
utorming your lordſhip, that the co— 
ny of Surinam has ſurrendered to 
us majeſty's arms; and 1 have the 
turther ſatisfaction to acquaint your 
\ordfhip, that this valuable acquiſi— 
tion to the Britiſh dominions has 
heen made with very little loſs on 
the part of his majeſty's troops. 

On the 5th of April, the fleet un- 
der the command of Commodore 
Hood ſailed. from Barbadgoes, 

On the 25th lis mayeſty's ſhip Cen- 
taur, having the commudore's broad 
pendant, and on-board of whien | was 
enbarked, came to anchor about ten 
miles off the mouth ot the river du— 
rinam, and during that and the next 
day, the greater part of the fleet allo 
anchored 

On the 2*th a corps, conſiſting of 
the funk companies of the 16th and 
64th ieghneuts, the rite company of 
the ſecond battalion, 6oth regiment, 
made , deiachments from the 
battalton companies of the 16th, 
6.4, and 6th, Weſt-India regiments, 
to about 600 men, and the firſt bri- 
gude of royal artijlery, beſides armed 
tcamen, was dctached in different vel. 
ſels, under convoy of his majeſty's 
ſhip Hippomenes, Captain Shipley. 
This corps was commanded by Bri- 
gadier-general Maitland, who was 
directed to effect a landing at the 
Warappe-creek, about ten leagues 
to the eaſtward of the Surinam river, 
where the enemy occupied a poſt. 
On the ſame "day preparations were 
made for landing a body of troops 
to take poſſeſſion of Bram's Point, 


N 


where there is a battery of ſeven 18. 


pounders, which defends the en- 
france of the river Surinam. Briga- 
dier-general Hughes undertook to 
ſuperintend this ſervice: the wind 
proving favourable, his majeſty's 
thips Emerald, Pandour, (having 


the 64th regiment on-board,) and. 


Drake brig of war, got under weigh 
to attack the battery, when a hre 
was opened on the ſhips, which, 
however, was ſoon ſilenced by a few 
broadlides, and the enemy ſtruck 
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their colours. A detachment of 
troops, under Brigadier- general 
Ilughes, immediately landed, and 
took poſſeſſion of Bram's Point, 
making priſoners a captain and 44 
men. The entrance being thus ſe— 
cured, the commodore made ſignal 
tor the ſhips to go into the river as 
ſoon as poſlible; in the.courſe of that 
and the following day, the moſt con- 
ſiderable part ot the fleet anchored 
in the river. At this period the com- 
modore ſhifted his pendant to the 
Emerald, and I accompanied him 
on-board that ſhip. We then judged 
1texpcdicnt to ſend a ſummons to the 
Governorot Surinam, with propoſals 
for the ſurrenderot the colony, Cap-. 
tain Maxwell of the royal navy, and 
Captain Drummond of the Soth re- 
giment (icting as my aid-de-camp,) 
proceeded up the river with a flag 
of truce; and, having delivered our 
ſuinmons to the governor, returned 
in the night with information that an 
anſwer would be ſent next morning. 
On the 2$th we received the go- 
vernor's anſwer, containing a refuſal 
to capitulate. (Here General Green 
gives an account of the local diffi. 
culties he had to contend with.) 
The 28th, the ſhips of war and 
other vetlels proceeded up the river. 
as fait as the wind would admit of. 
On the egth, Lieutenant-colonel 
Shipley, commanding engineer, went 
on-ſhore at the plantation below the 
enemy's batteries, to endeavour to 
procure intelligence; and, on return- 
ing, reported, that he had every rea- 
ſon to believe there was a practicable 
way through the woods, by which 
a body of men might be conducted 
to the rear of the torts Leyden and 
Friderici. Liteutenant-colonel Ship— 
ley was indefatigable in aſcertaining 
the accuracy of this information, in 
which he was ably aſſiſted by Lieu. 
tenant Arnold, of the royal engi- 
neers, and Mr. Hobbs, acting engi- 
neer; and the reſult was ſuch, that 
a detachment of 140 men of the 64th 
regiment, under the command of the 
Hon. Lieutenant-colonel Cranitoun, - 
with Ma;or Stircke, of the 6th Weſt. 
India regunent, 10 men of the 6th 
Weſt-India regiment, with ſide arans, - 
having felling axes, 20 of the artifi- 
K 3 cer. 
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cers corps provided inthe fame man- 
ner, and about 30 armed fſcamen, 
commanded by Captains Maxwell, 
Ferris, and Richardſon of the royal 
navy, the whole under the command 
of Brigadier-general Hughes, accom- 

anied by Licutenant-colonel Ship- 
ey, Lieutenant Arnold, of the royal 
engineers, and Mr. Hobbs, acting en- 
gineer, whoſe local knowledge prov- 
ed extremely uſetul on this occaſion, 
landed between the hours of ten and 
eleven-at night, at Reſolution plan- 
tation, and proceeded through the 
woods with negro guides. A great 
quantity of rain having recently fal- 
len, it was found that the path, at 
all times difficult, had become al- 
moſt impaſſable; but no obſtacle 
could damp the enterprizing fpirit 
of our tamen and ſoldiers, who, 
with perſevcring courage, after a la- 
borious march of five hours, arrived 
near the rear of Friderici Battery. 
The alarm having been given, a con- 
ſiderable fire of grape-ſhot was made 
upon the troops before they quitted 
the wood, whilſt forming for the at- 
tack, and of the muſketry as they ap- 
proached the battery. The affault 
of our intrepid ſeamen and troops, 
Vith fixed bayonets, was ſo animated 
and vigorous as to prevent any fur- 
ther reſiſtance, The enemy fled to 
fort Leyden, having ſet fire to the 
powder magazine, by the exploſion 
of which a few Britiſh officers and 
men were ſeverely wounded, Bri- 
gadier-general Hughes uſed no de- 
lay in moving on to the attack of fort 
Leyden, but being under the necet. 
ſity of marching by a narrow 'road, 
which was enfiladed by tour or five 
guns, received a confiderable fire of 
grape- ſnot on his march, and of mul. 
ketry on his nearer approach, which, 
however, was ſoon put a ſtop to by 
a repetition of the ſame impetuous 
attack On our part, and the enemy, 
after ſome firing, called for quarter, 
which was generouſly granted by the 
conquerors, although inthe moment 
they were highly exaſperated at the 
conduct of the Batavian troops in 
blowing up the powder magazine at 
fort Friderici, after it had been in 
our poſſeſſion. A captain with ſome 
other officers, and 120 men, were 


— 
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taken at this poſt, about 3» having 
made their eſcape acroſs the river 
Commewyne to fort New Amſter— 
dam. By this brilliant affair a poſt. 
tion was ſecured, by which a heavy 
fire could be brought on fort New 
Amſt rdam, a communication with 
the river Commewyne opened, the 
means of forming a junction with 
Brigadier-general Maitland's corps 
eſtabliſhed, and the command of the 
fineſt part of the colony, abounding 
withreſourcesof all kinds, obtained. 

On the zoth, in the morning, the 
commodore and myſelf went on-fhore 
at the captured forts, and directions 
were given for covering the troops 
and guns from the fire of fort New 
Amſterdam, to which they were 
greatly expoſed, and for pointing the 
fire of the forts towards the enemy. 
The troops underwent great fatigue 
in executing thefe works, which, 
however, they cheerfully ſubmitted 
to, under the direction ot Lieute. 
nant-colonel Shipley; who, as uſual, 
was unceaſing in his exertions. Bri- 
gadier-general Hughes remained in 
the command there, giving every ne. 
ceiliry ſupport and countenance. — 
The enemy fired from time to time 
from fort New Amſterdam, by which 
three men at fort Leyden were 
wounded; but ſome ſhells being 
thrown in return from two mortars, 
which we had got on-ſhore at fort 
Leyden, the firing on the part of the 
enemy ceaſed. On the ſame day ! 
received a report from Brigadier- 
general Maitland, thata landing had 
been effected at the Warappa creek 
by the firſt diviſion of his corps un— 
der the command of Major Hardy. 
man, of the firſt battalion of the roy- 
als, who took poſſ-ſhon of the ene— 
my*s poſt, where there were two guns, 
after a ſhort reſiſtance : and further 
ſtated, that he was proceeding to land 
withthe whole of his corps. Under 
theſe circumſtances, no time was loſt 
in diſembarking at fort Leyden the 
reit of the troops, and puſhing them 
on by the north bank of the Comme. 
wyne to nearly oppoſite Zuoland's 
Plantation, where it was intended to 
croſs the river to form a junction 
with Brigadier-general Maitland's 
corps on its expected arrival ne 
gel 10 
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The artillery, ſtores, „ provi ons 
were alſo. conveyed zu boats 7 2! 
indetatigable eertions of f! \'Y's 
into the Commiewyne river, and an 
armed naval force eſtabliſhed therein. 

On the zd of May, Brigadier ge- 
neral Maitland, having, with great 
diligence, procured a number of 
plantation boats to convey his corps, 
appeared coming down the Com- 
mewyne in very good order, and 
landed at a plantation on the fouth 
ſide of that river. On the ſame 
evening part of the 16th regiment 
croſſed the Commewyne to join Bri- 
gadier-ceneral Maitland, and were 
ztollowed the next day by the re- 
mainder of that regiment; orders 
were alſo given for all the troops to 
paſs as quickly as poſlible, 

On the 4th, between two and three 
ov clock, Brigadier-general Maitland's 
corps moved on through a wood, 
and approached fort New Amſterdam 
within a mile to reconnoiture, with 
2 view to extend their polition to- 
wards the river Surinam, and there- 
by inveſt that fortreſs. Some ſhots 
were fired by the enemy's advanced 
centinels, who retired. At this time 
Commodore Hood being with me at 
head quarters on the Commewyne, 
we received a flag of truce from the 
commanding officer of the Batavian 
troops, with propoſals to ſurrender 
on terms of capitulation, a copy of 
which is herewith incloſed; orders 
were in conſequence iſſued to ſuſ— 

end hoſtilities until the conditions 
ſhould be finally agreed upon. Lieut, 
colonel Shipley and Captain Max. 
well, of the royai navy, were ſent 
to ſettle the terms, which being 
completed to our ſatisfaction, the 
advanced corps, under the command 
of Brigadier-general Maitland, 
marched in and took poſſeſſion of 
fort New Amſterdam. The Bata- 
vian frigate and floop of war were 
alſo taken poſſeſſion of at the ſame 
hour. 

[Here General Green acknow— 
ledges his obligations to Brigadier- 
generals Maitland and Hughes; to 
Lieutenant-colonel Shipley, Major 
Wilſon, of the artiliery; Major 
Robertſon, acting adjutant-general ; 
acting commi ſſary-general Glasfurd; 
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(.:piain I Geachp, aſſiſtant quarter. 
maſter general; Captain Drummond, 
of the 62th regiment; and to Com- 
modore Hood, and all the captains 
and other officers of the ſquadron; 
particularly to Captain Maxwell of- 
the Centaur, and Captain Kempt 
agent of tranſports. The general 
concludes his letter with the tollow. 
ing paragraph: 

[ have the pleaſure to aſſure your 
lordſhip, that the principal inhabi— 
tants of the colony appear in gene- 
ral to be extremely rejoiced at the 
event which has taken place, re- 
ſtoring to them the powerful pro. 
tection of the Britiſh government, 
and the ſolidadvantages ariſing there. 
trom.-—Captain Campbell, my aid- 
de-camp, will have the honour to 
deliver this diſpatch to your lord. 
ſhip; he is a very old and deſerving 
officer, and I beg leave to refer your 
lordſhip to him for further informa. 
tion, CHARLES GREEN, 


[On the 27th of April General 
Green and Commodore Hood pro— 
poſed terms of capitulation to the 
governor of Surinam, according to 
which he was to ſurrender up the 
colony in 24 hours. The inhabitants 
were to enjoy their property; the 
exerciſe of their religion, &c. the 
laws of the colony to remain in force; 
all ſhips of war, artillery, ſtores, &c. 
to be delivered up; the Batavian 
troops to ſurrender priſoners of war, 
&c. Theſe terms the governor re— 
futed to accept, and hoſtilities con- 
tinued until the 4th of May, when 
the commanding officer of the Dutch 
troops propoſed a new capitulation. 
A negociation was then commenced 
with him and with the Dutch com- 
modore Van 1 reflong, which ter- 
minated at laſt in articles differing 
only in ſome flight modifications 
trom thoſe originally propoled by 
the Britiſh commanders, ] 

Killed and wounded of the troops under 
the command of Major-general Sir 
Charles Green, at the aſſault and cap. 
ture of the forts Leydon and Friderici, 
zn the colony of Surinam, on the 3oth 
of April. 

Total.—3 Rank and file killed; 
1 fiel d- officer, 3 ſubalterns, 1 ſtaff, 

1 ſerjeant, 
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1 ſerieant, 
Waunded. 
Officers wounded, —Licut. 
Hon. Geo. Cranſtoun, of the 64th 
regiment; Lieut. Arnold, of the 
royal engineers; Mr. Hobbs, alliffant 
engincer; Lieut, Roſs, of the 64th 


and 7 


regiment; Lieut. Brownrigsg, of the 
$7th regiment, Brigadier-gencral 
Hughes. 


Killed and wounded of the Royal Navy, 
under the command of Commodore Hood. 
Total. —1 Lieutenant, r warrant 

officer, x petty officer, and 2 ſeamen, 

Killed; 3 lieutenants aud 5 ſeamen, 

wounded. 

Officers killed, —Lieut. Smith, firſt 
of the Centaur, mortally wounded ; 
died the following day; W. Shuld- 
ham, midfhipman of the Centaur; 
Mr. „ boatſwain of the Drake. 
Fetal return of Bataan Priſoners taken 

at the Conqueſt of the colony of Surinam. 

1 Lieut.-general, 1 heut.-colonel, 
x major, 19 captains, $52 lieutenants, 
x7 ſurgeons, 2 ſerjeant-majors, 79 
ſerjeants, 130 corporals, 24 drum- 
mers, 1434 privates, 13 women, and 
11 children. 

Total number of priſoners {navy 
included), excluſive of ſtaff and de- 
partments, *1S 2001, 

[The quantity of ordnance, am- 

munition, and ſtores taken is im— 

menſe; but it would occupy too 

much ſpace to detail the particulars. J 


The Gazette al ſo contains the par- 
ticulars of the ſiege and ftorm of 
Gauilghur, in a letter from Gen, 
w ellefley to the governor-general ; 
but which, from our pre vious IC. 
ceipt of the treaties of peace auced. 
ed to on both ſides, 
conſequence to recapitiilate at the 
preſent moment. The tortrots was 
taken by ftorm on the 15!h ot be- 
cember, 1803, and fifte-two bits 
and ron guns fell into ous potte ion, 

The following is a liſt ot the kill. 
ed, wonnded, and miſling, on this 
occaſron: 

Total—Furopeans, 5 killed, "I 
wounded. Natives, 8 
waunded, and 3 milling. = 

Lieutenant George Young, of the 
„d battalion of the 9th regiment of 
Native Infantry, died of his wounds, 


18 N Th! noo 


rear 


killed, 5x 


rank and file, 


Col. the 
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Wounded—lLieut. Col. Kenny, 
1ſt battalion r1th reg! of Native 
Infantry, and UC bey, 24 
battation -th regimenot Native In. 
tantry. 


. 1 
1 


In overland packet has heen re- 
ceived at t | 
Buinbav. 
late 


he Eaſt-India 11 ale, from 
The letters were dated 
in Ja nuary, and ſtate the wel. 
come news of a peace having been 
concluded with the Mahrattis on 
the 17th ot Dec einber, 1803, and 
with the Rajah of Beray the zoth. 

J. Stephens and J. Agnew, Eſqrs. 
were Lately b; ought up to the court 
of King's-Bench, to receive ſentence 
for extorting the ſum of 10,625]. in 
their official c apacities, of the 8 Samoa 
Rujah, on _ Malabar coaſt. — At- 
ter a long and impreſſive ſpeech from 
Mr. Juſtice Groſe, he pronounced 
the following ſentence: IT hat J. Ste. 
phens pay a fine to the King of 5000}, 
and be committed to the King's 
ouch priſon for two years. That 
J. Agnew be confined in the ſame 
place for the ſame term, and that 
they both do forfeit the ſum of 
10,6251, being the amount of the 
ſum found by the Jury to have been 
extorted from the Rajah. Lord 
Elenborough mentioned that both 
the fine and the forfeiture will be 
received by the Eaſt- India Company, 
under an order of court. 


— 


Letter from Captain Carr to Commodore 
Hoot, dated Eclarr, St. John's Roads, 
1A/arch 10, 1804. 

Sin, It is with great pleaſure 1 
huve the honour to acquaint you, 
that on Tueſday the zii imtant, at 
two b. XI paffing Englithman's-head, 
Guadaloupe, inhis m aJe ſty's ſchoon- 
er under my command, I diſcovered 
a {chooner (tanding at the northward ; 
on drawing near her fhe hoiſted a red 
pendant, ſtood into the Hayes, and 
anchored clots under the batteries. 
On ftanding in I diſcovered her to 
be a French ee full of men, 
At ſcven, ful! laying off the Hayes, 

1 then propoſed {e nd. 
ing the cutter to attempt her, when 

Nr. Salmon, the maſter, volunteercd 

this fervice, to which J conſented. 

Ihe boat contatned"only ten men, 

himſelf, aud ihe furgeon, who Was 


#; 
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Iſo a volunteer. 
doat returned, 
brought out the privateer, Who com— 
menced firing on them, as allo the 
batteries, immediately on their en- 
tering their harbour; 


1 


At two A NM. the 
having captured and 


the boat per- 
tevered, boarded, and carried her 
after a ſtout reſiſtance of ten minutes 
trom the crew, conſiſting, when 
boarded, of 49 men, well prepared 
to receive them, and obliged atter- 
varus to tow and ſweep her out in a 
dead calm, under a, heavy fire from 
the enemy's batteries, as alſo the 
muſxetry from the (hore, She proves 
to be La Roſe ſchooner privateer, 
carrying 50 men, weil armed, and 
one long brals 9“ pounder; fails ex- 
tremely aſt, well found, and v:c- 
tnalled complete for three months 
tor 50 men; juſt going on a CVE. 
! am happy to add that no lots 
wen tultuned on the part ot 


ha 
4 
my hy 


le 
boat. Onthe part of the en ge 
men killed and ten wounded. four 


ot whom jumped overboard, is. 
cluding the Captain, who was wound: 
ed on the firſt of the attack. 


W. Cakk. 
tron Capt Conmwan Sele to the Same - 
dated St, 0D Hippomines, March 29. 

Sis, have the honour to acquaint 
you with the capture of l'Egyr- 
tienne, French privateer (formeriy 
1 republican trigate), mounting 
thirty-ſix guns, twelves and pings, 
commanded by NI. FAACIATE's and 
having 240 men on-board, on the 

evening of the 27th, after an arduc: 


chace of fiity-tour hours, and à ru: 

ning fight of three hours and tweuiy 
minutes, by his majetty's loop under 
my command; for ſhe ſtruck the 
moment we fairly got alongtide of 
her. The {light reſiſtance the made 
I can only attribute to the fear of 
being as ſeverely beat as ſhe had been 
four | days previous by the Olprey, 
who killed eight of her men and 
wounded nineteen, and whoſe 11 | 
lantry aſtoniſhed them. Nr, John 
Lloyd, maſter's mate, is the 05 
perſon hurt on this occaſion, and te 
ilightly. 1 have further to inform 


you of the recapture of the Reliance 
of London, taken by the above 
trigate. 


CONWAY SHIPLYY. 


HN ONIG L.. 


[The other encloſures conſiſt of 
letters from Captain Nourſe, of his 
majeſty's floop Cyane, ſtating the 
capture of the French privateers 
'Harmoine; of 12 guns and 12 men, 
and her prize the Mercury, a Scotch 
hip from New York; and Le Recom- 
pence, of 10 guns and 70 men, with 
her prize the N from Glaf- 
cow to Barbadoes; from Captain 
Shipley, of his maze efty* s floop St. 
| acia, tating the capture of LeFuret, 
1 4 guns, 45 men; ang Le higou, 
of 6 guns, and 60 men; and from 
Captain Bland, of his majeſty's ſhip 
{ Henreax, announcing the capture 
ol the Flibuſteer privatcer, of 6 
guns, and 68 men.] 

Extrect of a letter from Tice-Admarot 

Rainer, Commander in Chief” of kts 
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Ae Skips and Veſſels in the Eaf 

Indies, to ir 5 a Nepean, Bart. 

eel Bombay vour, Dec. br 3 

SI, Ihe Mana Francoiſe, A 
French t 


r.niport, laden with ord- 


ance, ſtores and proviſions, has beea 
captured by his mazeſty's ſhip Sheer. 
Neils. 
bf bures made by lis Majeſty's 

8 under the Commend of Ad- 

J FF, 

12 . ts Ir. : 

1 | brig © Hnaje, of 6 guns, 
32 1 and 246 tons: taken by the 
A 


Latvian ſhip Henerica Johanna, 


ot 6 cans, 20 rien, and 473 tons, 
5 7 
. K 111 EM Cl Miec, arrack Oy K. 
taken by ditt 


French this P NOCenix, of 
laden wath pepper, 1p1Ces, 
goods: taken by the 
riers Hood, 

French ſhip Petite Africaine, a* 
28 ien, and 160 tons, in ballatt: 
taken by the Caroline, oft ditto. 

French brig Maria Frangoiſe, ot 
250 tons, laden with field artiliery, 
ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions: 
taken by the Sheerneſs, ot ditto. 
Copy of a Letter From Rear Admirg. 

Laon, te IWm. Ma ar/den, E/q. dated. 

at Leith, May 14. 

S1k, You will be plcaſed- to ac- 
quaint the lords commillioners of 
the Admiralty, that the Ethalion 
arrived in Leith Roads yeſterday 
after poſt ; having captured PU nian, 
à Dutch national brig, fitted out by 
a com- 


160 tous, 
aud bale 
Viétor, of 
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a company of nierchants at Amſter— 
dam, carrying 16 guns and $1 men, 


commanded by Captain Charles 
"Thenneſſe, two days from Bergen. 
Union is a remarkable fine vetlel, 
about 280 tons, copper faſtened, and 
calculated for his majeſty's lervice. 

The trial of the conſpirators againſt 
the French government cloſe d June 
gth, and judgment was given on the 
10th. — Georges, Ar mand Polignac, 
and ſeventeen others, were condemn- 
ed to dic, but Polignac and ſix more 
have been pardoned by the empe- 
ror; Moreau, Julius Polignac, and 
three more, are to ſuffer two years 
impriſonment; eighteen were ac- 
quitted. 

An experienced ſeaman has fur. 
niſhed the following account of tlie 
ceaſing of the north-eaſt trade-w inds, 
the refult of a careful examination 
of nearly 300 journals: they ceaſe in 
January between the 6th and 4th de. 
gree of north latitude; in February 
between the ;th and zd; in March 
and April, between the 5th a and 24; 
in May between the oth aud ths in 
June in the ioth degree; in Auguſt 

and September bet cen [the rath and 
13th degrees; and during the months 
of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, they blow as far as the line. 

A court-martial was held lately 
at Plymouth, on-board the flag— 


ſhip, on the firſt lieutenant, Mr. 
Dean, for ungentleman-like beha- 


viour to the ſecond lientenant, the 
Honourable Mr. Jones, both of the 
Naiad, of 38 guns, Captain Wallis. 
The firſt lieutenant is broke; but the 
Hon. Mr. Jones, who is brother to 
Lord Ranelagh, wasafterwards tried, 
and found guilty of ſtriking the firit 
Hheutenant on the quarter-deck ; and 
the court-martial ſentenced him to 
be ſhot on-board ſuch ſhip as his ma- 
:1eſty ſhall appoint ; however, he was 
recommended to mercy, and pardon- 
ed of courſe. 

On Friday, June the 22d, a court- 
martial was held in Plymouth har. 
bour, on four ſeamen, tor mutiny on— 
board the Montague, of 74 guns, 
while cruizing off Breſt ; and tor con- 
ſpiring to kill the officers, and carry 
the ſhip to the enemy, The trial 
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occupied the whole day, when the 
court found all theſe untortunat: 
men guilty, and ſentenced thein to 
be hanged. 

A duel took place at C olcheſt. 'I 
June iz, between two officers of th 
34 Weſt York, Metlrs. II. and WW. 
the latter of whom was mortally 
wounded at the firſt round, the b. ll 
penetrating his arm and one of the 
lower ribs, and lodging 1n the ver- 
tebra of the back. The cauſe is faid 
to have originated in a court ot in- 
quiry, which was held on a Licute- 
nant F. of the ſame regiment, againlt 
whom Mr. H. was called to give evi-— 
dence: on leaving the court, the fo! 
mer accoſted and abuſed him, fuyin. 
that his evidence was falſe; which 
conduct Mr. H. reported to the court, 
A ſhort time after this had happen— 
ed, Lieutenant W. a friend of Lieu 
tenant F. propagated the report that 
Mr. H. had ſuffered an infult with- 
out reſenting it. This was reported 
to Mr. H. by his friends, who ad- 
viied him to call on Lieutenant 
W. The conſequence was, that they 
fought, and the litter fell. 

A bill for the abolition of the flave 
trade, was brovght in-by Mr. 3 
berforce on the 30th gt M. ago. 
rity for bringing it in, 7; It goes 
to aboliſh the trade 2 th in Octo 2a 
1305. Every friend to human nature 
muſt with ſucceſs to the bill; but that 
it will really paſs, and beacted upon, 
1 What we rather hope than expect 

The recorder made a report to his 
majelty of iS pritoners under ſentence 
ot death in Newgate ; they were all 
reſpited during his mazelty*s ple 
ſur. The caſes of Robert Altlett 
and 15 Other perſons were Tot re. 
ported. 

Died, at Bath, General (Xlaſſey) 
Lord Clarina, aged 87. In the year 
1745 he was wounded at the battle 


of Culloden; was at the head of the 


granadiers, who ſtormed and took 
the Havannah, where he was again 
wounded ; alſo at the taking of Mar- 
tinico, Lord Clarina was one of the 
laſt of General Wolte's companions, 

We learn by letters from Geneva, 
that Monf. Necker, formerly French 
miniſter of finance, died there on th- 
th inſtant, after a ſhort illneſs, 
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GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.— Continued from p. 1 56. 


A $S Ptol:my the ſucceſſor of Au- 
A letcs, who ſucceeded to the 
throne in the year before Chriſt 48, 
was a minor, the chiet miniſters, 
Pothinus an eunuch and Achillas 
the commander of the army, with a 
telf-intereſicd view, deprived Cleo- 
piatra of her ſhare in the regal autho— 
rity, and compelled her to quit the 
Kingdom, This princeſs, who was 
the famous Cleopatra that had at- 
terwards a confgderable ſhare in oC- 
caſioning the civil wars of Rome, 
and whoſe high fpirit could never 
bear an infult, retired immediately 
into Syria, and having railed/a pow- 
erful army, prepared to allert her 
right by force of arms. Ftolemy, 
receiving intelligence of her return 
at the head of her troops, atlembled 
all his forces, and marched out a- 
gainſt her. Both armies encamped 
between Mount Caſius and Feluſium, 
each oblervant of the other's mo- 
tions, but neither inclined to ven- 
ture an engagement, Such was the 
ftuation of affairs, when Pompey, 
having loſt the battle of Pharſalia, 
arrived oft Peluſium, expecting to 
find a ſecure aſylum in Egypt from 
the purſuit of his enemies, He 
therefore ſent to inform the king of 
his arrival, and to ſolicit permiſſion 
to enter his ugdom. 

To this meſſage Ptolemy, who 
was. but tl. pears of age, re. 
turned no anſw'r; but the two mi— 
niſters, Achille n. 
ſulted with The rhetorician, 
and ſome other on the nature of 
Pompey's requeſt. Some voted for 
his reception, alleging that it would 
be an everlaſting reproach to the 
Egyptiannation if they ſhould refuſe 
to ſuccour a man in his diſtreſs, who 
had been the conſtant protector of 
Auletes, and was the acknowledged 
guardian of the preſent king. Others 
were for deſiring him to depart in 
queſt of ſome other aſylum; but 
Theodotus diſplayed all his elo- 
quence to ſhew that it was moſt ad- 
viſable to murder him. This diabo- 


lical advice was readily embraced, 
and actually put in execution. 

Cæſar being informed, in the mean 
Vol. XI. No. 154, 


time, that his adverſary had ſteered 
his courſe towards Egypt, purſued 
him thither, and arrived at Alexan- 
dria juſt as the news of the perſidious 
aſſaſſination was brought to that 
city. Theodotus is hid to have 
preſented him with the head and 
ring of his deceaſed rival; but he 
melted into tears at the fighr, and 
ordered the head to be interrea in a 
proper place, with the accuſtomed 
folemnities. Cæ far, on his firſt land. 
ing, appears to have been in immi— 
nent danger from the lower claſs of 
Alexandrians, Who were all in con— 
fuſion on gecount of Pompepy's death, 
He, however, obtained admiſlion 
into the royal palace, where he {hut 
himſelf up, with part of his men, 
till the tumult was appeaſed, He 
then ventured to appear in public; 
and, having conciliated the eſtee: 
of the populace by his aftable be— 
haviour, he vilited the curioſities of 
that ſtately metropolis, and aſſiſted 
at the public harangues of the young 
rhetoricians and orators; but, that 
he might not devote his whole time 
to diverſion, while detained by con- 
trary winds, he beganſtodolicit the 
payment of the money that was due 
to him from Auletes, and to take 
cognizance of the miſunderſtanding 
between the. prince and his lifter 
Cleopatra. For this purpoſe he 
ſummoned a gencral aſſembly; and, 
cauſing. the will of Auletes to be 
publicly read, he decreed, as guar. 
dian and arbitrator, that Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra ſhould reign jointly 
in Egypt, according to their father's 
expreſs deſire : and that Ptolemy the 
younger ſon, and Arlinoe the younger 
daughter, ſhould jointly exerciſe the 
regal authority in Cyprus, which 
had for ſome time been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Romans. 

The Alexandrians were all ſatis. 
fied with this decree except Pothi- 
nus, who, dreading the reſentment 
of Cleopatra, inſpired the people 
with new jealouſies, and ſolicited 
Achillas, by private letters, to ad- 
vance with his army from Peluſium 
to drive Cæſar from the metropolis, 
Achillas embraced the propoſal ; 

aud, 
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and, approaching Alexandria with 
twenty thouſand regular troops, put 
all things into confuſion, Ceſar, being 
in no condition to hazard an engage- 
ment, refolved to keep within the 
walls of the city, and poſted his men 
fo udvant:geoully in the ftreets and 
avenues of the quarter where he re- 
ſided, that he found no difficulty in 
repelling the attacks of his enemies. 
Achillas, being thus foiled by the 
dictator's precautions, changed his 
meaſures, and went to attack the 
port, with the hope of ſecuring the 
fleet, that he might ſhut up the Ro- 
mans by ſea, and cut off the poſſi. 
bility of their receiving ſuccours on 
that ſide; but Cæſar, repulſing him 
there, cauſed the Egyptian veſſels to 
be ſet on fire, and at the ſame time 
placed a ftrong garriſon in the tower 
of Pharos, by which means he fſe- 
cured his communication with the 
ſea, Some of the burning ſhips, 
happening to drive towards the ſhore, 
communicated their flames among 
the neighbouring houſes, whence 
the conflagration extended to the 
Bruchion, and conſumed the noble 
library, which had been the work of 
many kings, and contained four hun— 
cred thouſand manuſcripts, 

Ceſar now wrote for ſpeedy ſuc— 
cours to Domitius Calvinus, his 
heutenant in Aſia; and in the mean 
time fortified the quarter of the city 
which he potſefſed with walls, tow. 
ers, and other works, including 
within them the royal palace, a the— 
atre, which he uſed as a citadel, and 
a paſſage to the harbour. Ptolemy, 
who was ſtill detained by Czlar, re- 
ceived intelligence of all that paſſed, 
through his chief miniſter Pothinus; 
but at length the correſpondence 
was diſcovered, and Pothinus was 
doomed to ſutier death for his trea- 
ſon. This execution alarmed Gany- 
mede, an eunuch who was charged 
with the education of Arliinoc, and 
who had been privy to the inlidious 
practices of Pothinus; he therefore 
conveyed the young princeſs ſecretly 
to the Egyptian army, who were 
overjoyed at her arrival, and imme- 
diately proclaimed her queen; and 
Ganymede, having cauſed Achillas 
to be put to death upon a falſe ac. 
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cuſation, obtained the command of 
the army, and aſſumed the admini— 

tration of all other affairs. He con- 

trived many artful ftratagems to dif- 

treſs Czſar during the courſe of the 
war; and by ſtopping up the com- 
munications between the reſervoirs 
in Czſar's quarters, and thoſe in the 
reſt of the city, he contrived to turn 
thc ſea-water into the former, and 
by that means ſpoiled ail the freſh 
water that was kept in them. This 
produced the utmoſt diftreſs among 
the Romans, until the dictator ob- 
viated the inconvemience, by cauſing 
wells to be ſunk till ſprings of freſh 
water were diſcovered, 

Ceſar having now intelligence 
that a legion ſent by Calvinus was 
detained on the neighbouring coaſts 
of Libya by contrary winds, he ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet to con- 
voy it fafely to Alexandria. Gany- 
mede inſtantly aſſembled all his na- 
val force, with a deſign to intercept 
him on his return; but he was re- 
pulſed, and would have loſt the 
whole of his fleet, if Cæſar had not 
been compelled by the approach ot 
night to retire with his aux1liaries 
into the harbour. To repair this 
misfortune Ganymede drew together 
all the ſhips that were in the private 
arfenals, and in the mouth of the 
Nile, with which he again attacked 
the Romans, but without ſuccets. 
Czſar, anxious to improve his vic— 
tory, attempted to ſeize the ifle ot 
Pharos, and the mole called the 
Heptatſadium, by which it was 
joined to the continent; but, after 
he had effetted a landing, he was re- 
pulſed, with the loſs of more than 
eight hundred men, and was himſelf 
expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- 
ger in his retreat; for, his veſlel be. 
ing ready to ſink, he threw himſelt 
into the {ea, and with great difticulty 
ſwam to the next ſhip. 

The Egyptians, finding that the 
Roman troops retained an unſhaken 
intrepidity in the midſt of danger: 
and difticulties, and that i]I-ſuccets 
only tended to inflame their military 
ardour, ſent a deputation to Ceſar, 
demanding their king, and alluring 
him that a compliance with their 
deſire would put a ſpeedy termina- 

tion 
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tion to the war, Crzeſar readily 
granted their requeſt, and admoniſh- 
ed the young prirce to inſpire his 
ſubjects with ſentiments of peace 
and equity; to redreſs the evils 
which had already reſulted trom the 
war; and to prove himfelt worthy 
of the confidence that was now 1e- 
poſed in him. 

Ptolemy petitioned, with tears in 
his eyes, that he might continue 
with the dictator, affirming that he 
_ would rather enjoy his company as a 
private citizen, thanſway the {ceptre 
without him. But he was no ſooner 
at the head'ot his army, than he re. 
newed hoſtilities with more vigour 
than ever; he allo attempted to in- 
tercept C:elar's provitions, but the 
engagement which this deſign 
brought on near Canopus, term1- 
nated in his defeat, and added new 
luſtre to the achievements of his 
enemy. About this time alſo, Mith— 
ridates of Pergamus, and Antipater 
the [dumean, marched into Egypt 
at the head of a conliderable army, 
in compliance with Czlar's requett, 
and upon arriving before Peluſium, 
they carried that city by ſtorm, On 
their route from thence to Alexan- 
dria they found all the paſſes in 
the country of Onion ſeized by the 
Jews, who conſtituted the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants, This 
difficulty threatened them with the 
deſtruction of their plan; but at 
length Antipater enguged the Jews 
to eſpouſe Celar's cauſe, and pre- 
vailed on them to furniſh the army 
with proviſions.. On their approach. 
ing the Delta, Ptolemy detached a 
body of troops to diſpute the pal. 
ſage of the Nile, and a ſanguinary 
engagement enſued. Mithridates's 
wing was foon broken and diforder- 
ed, but Antipater, by aflording him 
a ſpeedy ſuccour, checked the -ne- 
my's ſuccels, drove them with in- 
credible fury from the held of bat- 
tle, and took poſleſſion of their camp. 
Ptolemy then advanced with all his 
forces to overpower the victorious 
generals; but Cefar having ſecretly 
tallen upon his rear, rendered his 
{ſcheme abortive. Moſt of the Egyp- 
tian ſoldiers were Cut in pieces, and 
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Ptolemy, in attempting to eſcape, 
was drowned in the Nile. 

Caſar returned to Alexandria; 
and, finding no oppoſition to his 
will, beſtowed the crown of Egypt 
on Cleopatra, obliging her, through 
motivesof policy, to marrvher young- 
er brother Ptolemy, who was then 
but eleven years of age, The paſſion 
which Ceſar had conceived for Cle. 
opatre was in reality the cauſe of his 
undertaking ſo dangerous a war, and 
tle ſame puſhon detained him much 
longer in Egypt than his affairs re- 
quired, but the fucceſs which now 
attended Pharnaces, king of the Cim. 
merian-Bo{phorus, and fon of Mt. 
thridates, in the recovery of his fa. 
ther's doininions, awakened Caeſar 
from tlie lethargy into which he was 
drawn by Cleopatra's blandithments, 
and called him forth again to con. 
queſt and ambition. 

Cleopatra now enjoyed the throne 
of Egypt without the leaſt diſturb. 
ance, having an unlimited authority 
during tte minority of her brother; 
but the young prince no ſooner af. 
lumed his ſhare of the government 
than ſhe cauſed him to be poiſoned, 
and reigned from that time without 
a partner. Soon atter this unnatural 
action, Ceſar being allaſſinated at 
Rome, and the famous triumvirate 
formed between Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavius, atterwards lurnamed 
Auguſtus Celar, the queen declared 
for the triumvirs, and tent four le. 
gions to Albienus, the couſyl Dola. 
bella's lieutenant, Theſe forces were 
taken by Caflius, who had earneſtly 
ſolicited Cleopatra to. alliſt him A. 
gainſt the triumvirs; but, finding 
her obſtinate in her refufal, he 
marched towards the frontiers of 
Egypt with a deſigu to invade her 
kingdom. 'T be emerpriſe was, how. 
ever, relinquiched; aud Cleopatra, 
being freed from her apprebeations, 
ſailed with a numerous fleet to join 
Octavins and Antony; but illneſs 
compelled her to return to Egypt, 
after ſeveral of her ſhips had been 
wrecked in a ſtorm. 

Antony having paſſed over into 
Atia, atter the famous battle of Phi. 
lippi, to ſettle all concerns for the 
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intereſt of the conqueror, received 
intelligence that Cleopatra had af- 
ſiſted Caſſius againſt Dolabella. He 
immediately ſummoned the queen 
to appear before him at 'Tarſvs in 
Cilicia. Cleopatra, who had already 
proved the effect of her charms on 
Ceſar, inſtantly conceived the de- 
ſign of enſnaring Antony, and pro- 
miſed herſelt the moſt ample ſac- 
ceſs, upon the recollection that Cz- 
ſar had acknowledged her irreſiſtible 
at a time when ſhe was very young 
and unacquainted with the world, 
whereas Antony would be equally 
dazzled with the brilliavcy of her 
wit, and the incomparable beauties 
of her perſon. She accordingly pro— 
vided herſelf with rich preſents, 
immenſe ſums of money, {ſumptuous 
habits, and ſplendid ornaments, and, 
in compliance with Antony's requeſt, 
ſet ſail for Cilicia. As ſoon as the 
news of her arrival was publiſhed in 
Tarſus, the citizens crowded out of 
the gates to meet her; and Antony, 
who was diſtributing juſtice in the 
forum, ſaw his tribunal ſuddeniy 
deſerted, no one remaining with him 
but his lictors and domeſtics; nor 
was it ſurpriſing that the populace 
ſhould flock to behold to unuſual a 
ſpectacle. Her royal galley flamed 
with gold, the fails were of the 
fineſt purple, and the oars inlaid 
with ſilver; beneath a pavilion of 
cloth of gold appeared the Egyptian 
queen, robed like Venus, and ſur- 
rounded by the moſt beautiful youths 
and virgins of her court, deſtined to 
repreſent the Nereids and Graces ; 
the hills and dales re-echoed with 
the ſound of hautboys, flutes, and 
other muſical intiruments, with 
which the oars kept time, and ren- 
dered the ſcene more delighttul ; 
while the great quantity of pertumes 
that were burning on the deck, dit- 
fuſed their fragrance on each ſide of 
the river, and impregnated the air 
with the moſt balſanuc odours. 
Cleopatra had no ſooner landed, 
than Antony ſent her a compliment- 
ary meſſage, and invited her to ſup- 
per; but ſhe returned for anſwer, 
that, according to the rules of de- 
corum, he ſhould firſt viſit her, and 
that ſhe ſhould expect him in the 
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tents which were erecting for hey 
accommodation on the banks of the 
river. Antony complied with he: 
deftre, and was entertained with in. 
expreſſible magnificence. Next day 
he returned the compliment, and 
commanded that no expence ſhould 
be ſpared; but notwithſtanding his 
utmoſt efforts, he acknowledged the 
inferiority of his banquet to that of 
Cleopatra, The queen's expecta. 
tions were fully juſtified by the 
event; for Antony tound ſuch irre- 
ſiſtible charms in her manners and 
convertation, that inſtead of arraign- 
ing her as an offender, he bowed in 
homage before the ſhrine of hex 
beauty, and readily granted all her 
requeſts, however repugnant to the 
laws of juſtice, religion, or huma— 
nity: for it was about this time that 
Antony cauſed Cleopatra's fiiter Ar. 
tino# to be put to death, who had 
taken refuge in the temple of Diana, 
at Mclitus, | 

Conſcious of her faſcinating pow. 
ers, and anxious to bind the Roman 
by the ſtrongeſt ties. to her perſon 
aud intereſt, the fair Egyptian enter- 
tained him every day, during her re- 
ſidence at Tarſus, with the most 
tumptuous banquets, which were 
{ſerved up and diſpoſed with inch 
peculiar elegance, that ſhe ſeemed 
to ſtudy to excel her own inven- 
tions. Antony expreſſing ſome ſur. 
priſe at the protuſion of gold cups 


enriched with jewels that appeared 
on every ſide, ſhe told him, that it 
he adnured ſuch trifles they were at 
his ſervice, and might be carried to 
his houſe. The next day the ban. 
quet was more ſuperb, and Antony 
was requeſted to bring all his officers 
of rank and diſtinction with him ; 
he accepted the invitation, and Cle. 
opatra preſented them with all the 
gold and ſilver plate that had been 
uſed in the courſe of the entertain. 
ment. In one of theſe feaſts hap- 
pened the incident which Pliny re. 
lates of Cleopatra's profuſenefs, 


Having laid a conſiderable wager 
that ſhe could expend more than 
fifty thouſand pounds upon one re. 
paſt, ſhe cauſed one of the pearls 
that ſhe wore in her ears, which was 
valued at the above-mentioned ſum, 

- to 
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to be diſſolved in an acid, and then 
ſwallowed it. She was preparing to 
melt the other in a ſimilar manner, 
when Plancus, who was preſent, di— 
verted her from the defign, When 
Antony was obliged to quit 'Tarſus, 
Cleopatra accompanied him as far 
as Tyre, from whence ſhe returned 
into Egypt; but the triumvir, una- 
ble to endure her abſence, entruſted 
his aftairs to two ot his heutenants, 
and haſtened to Alexandria, where 
he devoted the enſuing winter to all 
ſorts of voluptuouſneſs. Cleopatra's 
whole ſtudy was to divert him, and 
all her winning arts were exerted to 
retain him at her court. Yet after 
noticing the ſupinenetſs theſe indul-. 
gencies had brought upon him, ſhe 
admoniſhed him to re-aſſume the 
hero, and direct his thoughts to the 
reduction of cities and kingdoms. 
Upon intelligence that Labienus 
had obtained ſome great advantages 
in Syria, at the head of the Parthian 
army, B. C. 39, Antony took leave 
of. this beauteous queen early in the 
ſpring; but having changed his in- 
tentions with reſpect to the Par— 
thians, he ſailed into Italy with two 
hundred ſhips, againſt Octavius: a 
reconciliation was, however, ſoon 
effected; and an alliance with his 
ſiſter Octavia, ſeemed to promiſe 
the happieſt conſequences, It was 
generally ſuppoſcd that the extraor. 
dinary merit of his new wite would 
eſtectually detach Antony from his 
recent ill-placed attection; but, after 
ſpending the winter at Athens, he 
haſtened back to Alexandria, where 
de again indulged without reitraint 
in every {ſpecies of luxury and diflt. 
pation, On his removing into Syria, 
to reſiſt the arms ot the Parthians, 
he left Cleopatra in Egypt; but be- 
fore he ſet out on his expedition, he 
ſent for her into Syria, in direct op- 
potitivn to wund policy, and the 
advice of his friends. On her 
arrival, ſhe perſuaded him to ſuch 
flagrant acts of cruelty and injuſtice, 
as rendered him od1ous to the whole 
nation, The delay which he made 
with her before he commenced his 
march againſt the Parthians, was 
productive of many misfortunes ; 
and his imprudence in returning in 


173 
merely for 
the gratification of luſt, was attend- 
ed with the loſs of ſixty thouſand 
ſoldiers, who either periſhed from 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, or the 
incredible hardſhips they had ſuf. 


the depth of winter, 


tered on their march. On his re- 
turn to Syria he retired to the caſtle 
of Leucecome, between Sydon and 
Beritus, and the paſſed his time 
in revelling with the Queen of 
Egypt, without expreſling the leaſt 
concern for the wife of his boſom, 
or for the loſs of his troops. As, 
however, he deemed it neceſſary 
to pacify the foldiery, who juſtly 
complained of their accumulated 
ſufferings, he ordered ſome clothes 
and money to be diſtributed among 
them in Cleopatra's name, and then 
returned to Alexandria with the 
faſcinating idol of his affections. 

The kings of Parthia and Media 
having quarrelled, in the mean time, 
reſpecting the diviſion of the booty 
which they had taken from the Ro. 
mans, the latter fent ambaſſadors to 
Antony, offering to join him againſt 
the Parthiun with all his forces. At 
the ſame time intelligence arrived 
that the Parthians had revolted a. 
gainſt their ſovereign, and were in 
the utmoſt confuſion; in conſequence 
of this, Aatony haſtened inro Syria 
to embrace the opportunity of re. 
venging himſelf upon a formidable 
enemy. But Cleopatra, hearing 
that his wite Octavia was come as 
far as Athens, in her way to meet 
Antony, and fearing that the virtue 
and witdem of that juſtly-celebrated 
woman might recal the triumvir to 
a ſenſe of duty and honour, ſhe em- 
ployed various arts to make herſelf 
look pale and dejected, and then 
wrote to her credulous lover, that 
his abſence had materially affected 
her health, and that ſhe muſt inevi- 
tably die if he retuled to return. 
Antony necaed no otherallurements: 
he haſtened to the arms of his mil. 
tres; and was ſo deeply affected by 
her ters, blandiſhments, reproaches, 
and vows of everlaſting love, that 
he cunſented to relinquith his pro— 
jected expedition, and to command 
Octavia to proceed no farther, but 
to remain at Athens. 
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Farly in the enſuing ſpring Antony 
ſet out for Syria, with an intention 
to march from thence into Parthia. 
Before he commenced his journey, 
he beſtowed Cyrene, Cyprus, Cœlo— 
Syria, Itruria, and Phocnice, with 
great part of Crete and Cilicia, upon 
Cleopatra, But this not ſatisfying 
her ambition, ſhe earneſtly ſolicited 
him to put to death Herod king of 
Judea, and Malchus king of Arabia- 
Petra, that their dominions might 
alſo be transferred to her. This 
wicked requeſt proved unſucceſsful ; 
but Antony, to pacify her, conſented 
to give her that part of Malchus's 
kingdom which bordered on Egypt; 
and out of Herod's, the territory of 

ericho, with the balſam gardens. 

he queen, having obtained theſe 
important grants, accompanied her 
lover as far as the Euphrates, and 
returning by way of Apamea and 
Damaſcus, came to Jeruſalem, where 
ſhe was ſumptuoully entertained by 
Herod. During her ſtay in that city, 
ſhe was ſaid to feign an affection for 
the king, and acted ſo unbecoming 
the character of her ſex, that Herod 
formed a deſign to aſſaſſinate her; 
but, being diſſuaded from ſo wicked 
and inhoſpitable a meaſure, he con- 
tinued to entertain her with all po{- 
fible reſpett, and attended her in 
perſon to the frontiers of her king— 
dom, 

Antony, who, in defiance of the 
moſt ſolemn oaths and promiſes, had 
taken Artabazus King of Armenia 
priſoner, and reduced his country, 
now haſtened back to Egypt, B. C. 
33, and entered Alexandria in a 
triumphal car, preceded by the tfo- 
phies of his victory, and by the 
moſt illuſtrious captives. Cleopatra 
waited to receive him in the forum, 
being {cated on a golden throne. ſur— 
rounded by the chiet lords of her 
court. The unfortunate Artabazus 
was brought before her in chains, 
and with him the other priſoners of 
diſtinction; but, on being com- 
manded to kneel before her, they 
perempiorily refuſed compliance. 
Antony now ſummoned a general aſ— 
ſembly of the Alexandrians to meet 
in the gymaalium, and there made 
a public oration, in which he pro- 
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claimed Ceſario, the ſon of Cleopa 
tra by Julius Ceſar, king of Egypt 
and Cyprus, in conjunction with his 
mother. Antony had alſo three 
children by Cleopatra, named Alex. 
ander, Cleopatra, and Ptulemy. To 
Alexander he gave Armenia, Media, 
Parthia, and the other caſtern coun- 
tries from the Euphrates to India, 
when they ſhould be ſubdurd ; to Cleo- 
patra, the twin-ſiſter of Alexander, 
he promiſed Lybia and Cyrene; and 
to Ptolemy, whom he fſurnamed 
Philadelphus, he preſented Phœnice, 
Syria, Cilicia, and all the countries 
of Aſia Minor from the Evphrates 
to the Helleſpont ; conferring or 
each of the children the title of 
kings. To complete the abſurdity 
of his conduct, he obliged his queen 
to take the name of Iſis, himſelt al- 
ſuming that of Ofiris, and from that 
time they both appeared in public 
in the dreſs that was deemed pecu- 
liar to thoſe Egyptian deities. 

In compliance with the advice cf 
ſome of his partiſans, Antony de- 
clared war againſt his former col. 
league, who was now employed in 
ſtirring up the Romans againſt him; 
and at the fame time ſent a divorce 
to Octavia, whom he ordered to be 
driven forcibly from his houſe at 
Rome. His preparations for the war 
were ſo far advanced, that an imme 
diate attack upon his adverſary 
would in all probability have been 
attended with ſuccels, as Octavius 
was not then in a condition to with. 
ſtand his forces either by ſea or land; 
but in this, as in every other affair 
of importance, he was. immerſed in 
misfortune through his ill-fated pal. 
ſion; for, inſtead of leading his 1ol- 
diers to the field while they might 
reaſonably have expected the victo- 
ry, he continued to revel in the arms 
of Cleopatra, as if in the moſt peace. 
able times. Whenever he appearcd 
in public ſhe was with him; even in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
forum ſhe was by his ſide; he always 
addrefled her by the title of queen 
and {overeign; and frequently fol. 
lowed her on foot among the eu- 
nuchs, while ſhe was drawn through 
the city in a ſtately chariot, In 
ſhort, ſhe had gained ſo entire an 

aſcendancy 
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aſcendancy over him, that ſhe 
tained the hope of becoming 
ot Rome. 

In the year before Chriſt 31, Oc- 
tavius, having prepared a powerful 
Aeet and army, declared war a en 
the queen of Egypt; and as ſoon tas 
the ſeaſon would permit, the two 
armies prepared for engagement, and 
the fleets put to fea. After ſeveral 
encounters, Antony was perſuaded 
by Cleopatra to put the whole 
the iſſue of a ſea fight, trough Cani— 
dius remonſtrated on the impolicy of 
ſuch a riſk. This memorable battle 
was fought at the mouth of the Am- 
bracian gulf, near the city of Ac- 
tium, in fight of both armies. The 
victory, being diſputed with preat 
vigour and reſolution, us for ſome 
time doubtful; but the tiwidity of 
Cleopatra induced her to draw off 
the whole Egypiian ſquadron, con- 
tiſting of fixty large veſlels, in the 
middle of the engagement; and her 
11l-fated lover immediately followed 
her, to the aitoniſhment of all the 
{peftators, Next day Octavius de— 

tached a ſquadron of his beſts ſhips 

in purſuit of the fugitives, but they 
{ſoon returned to the fieect without 
executing their commiſſion, and Cle- 
opatra and Antony arrived ſafely 
it Tarnarus in Laconia. Octavius 
2auſed the war to be declared only 
againſt Cleop: atra, to avoid offending 
Antony's fric nds. who were very 
numerous and powerful at Rome. 
Cleopatra now left Antony, and re- 
turned to Alexandria; but fearing 
left the Knowledge of her misfor— 
tunes ſhould excite her {nbjects to 
4 revolt, ſhe entered the harbout 
with emblamatical ornaments on her 
thips, as if the h. id obtained a ſignal 
victory); 5 and when bY this artifice 
ſhe had obtained admiflion 1 
metropo Wis ſhe iſſued orders for ti; 
execution of all thoſe perſons wh 
were averte to her meaſures 

From 41m&narus Antony failed to 
Lybia, where he had left Pinarius 
Scarpus, with a conſiderable body 
of troops, to defend the Egyptian 
frontier on that ſide: but on his 
landing, he had the mortitic: tion! to 
find that 8 Scarpus, and all the forc 
ander his command, had rey hed's to 
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Octavius. The only reſolution 
therefore he could now take, was 
to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria: 
where he found her Engaged in A 
very extraordinary undertaking, To 
avoid falling into the hands of "Octa- 
vius, who, ſhe was well aware, would 
follow her into Egypt, ſhe com— 
manded all her ſhips in the Medi— 
terrancan to be carried to the Red 
Sea, over an iſthmus of ſeveaty 
miles, for the purpoſe of tranſport. 
ing herſelf and all her treaſures be. 
yond the enemy's reach. But the 
Arabians who inhabited that coaſt 
having burnt all the veſlels, the was 
obliged to relinquiſh her deſign. 
The extremity to which, ſhe was 
thus reduced, effected a total change 
in her projects; and ſhe inſtantly 
formed the baſe reſolution of ſacri- 
hcing Antony to his inveterate foe, 
whom ſhe now regarded as her con— 
queror. She accordingly prevailed 
on her deluded lover to fend propo- 
ſals of peace to Octavius, and joined 
her deputies in the ſome embally, 
but cave them private inſtructions 
to treat ſepa ately tor herſelt. Oc- 
tav: 23 retuled to admit Antony's 
ambatiadors to his pre ſence, but Cle. 
pes vere diſmiſled with a fa. 
vourable anſwer. 

Antony, on his return from Lybia, 
was ſo deeply overwhelmed with 
diſtreſs by the treachery of Scarpus, 
that he was with difficulty prevented 
ruſuing intothe armsof death; 
, on his landing, retired to a 
ntry-houſe on the banks of the 
Nite, in order to ſequeſter hinfelf 
trom Cleopatra, and all his former 
companions, But as nothing could 
eraſe trom his heart the recollection 
of his beloved miſtrefs, he ſoon 
quitted his retreat, and returned to 
Landria, from whence he again 
ſen ies to demand his lite of 
Octavins, upon the ſhameful condi— 
tion of rehding at Athens in the ca- 
pacity of a private perſon; provided 
Clvopatra and her children might 
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retain the government of Egypt. 
Thi. Aapntattion proving equally 


with the former, An. 
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of his approaching deſtiny, by im- 
moderate luxury and voluptuouf. 
neſs : Cleopatra and he regaled each 
other alternately, and ſtrove to ex- 
ceed each ſucceſſive entertainment 
in ſplendor and magnificence, 
Octavius being anxious to get the 
Queen of Egypt within his power, 
that he might adorn his triumph 
with her perſon, and diſcharge his 
debts with her immenſe treaſures, 
ſent her ſeveral aſſurances of protec- 
tion on condition that he would 
kill Antony, whom he ſtiled the 
author of all her misfortunes : Cle. 
opatra peremptorily refuſed to em- 
brue her hands in the blood of An- 
tony, but at the ſame time conſented 
to deliver his perſon, and the king- 
dom of Egypt, into the enemy's 
hand. In conſequence of this pro- 
miſe the city of Peluſium was be. 
trayed to Octavius, while Antony 
was gone to lay ſiege to Peritonium, 
the key of Egypt on the weſtern ſide. 
Antony, fruſtrated in his deſigus, 
and defeated with the loſs of his 
whole fleet, haſtened to Alexan- 
dria to defend the metropolis from 
the fury of Octtavius. On his arrival 


he found Cleopatra employed in re- 


moving her jewels and moſt valuable 
effects to a monument which ſhe 
was ſaid to have formerly built near 
the temple of Ifis. Upon being 
queſtioned reſpecting this removal 
of her treaſures, together with a 
great quantity of aromatic wood, 
flax, perfumes, &c. ſhe anſwered, 
that if the town ſhould be taken, 
ſhe would there raiſe a tuneral pile 
and conſume herſelf with her riches 
in the flames, to diſappoint the ene- 
my in his expectations. This, how- 
ever, was a mere ſtratagem to con— 
ceal her perfidy from Antony, and 
to obtain further aſſurances of favour 
from Octavius. The enemy 1n the 
mean time encamped ia the hippo- 
drome, hoping ſoon to be maſter of 
the city, by meaus of the private 
intelligence which he held with 
Cleopatra. Antony, who was ſtill 
ignorant of the queen's intrigues, 
made a vigorous fally, and threw 
the befiegers into great diſorder; but 
this was the laſt effort of his expir- 
ing valour; for, inſtead of improving 


his advantage, or providing for hie 
perſonal ſatety, he preſented himſelf 
in his armour before Cleopatra, and, 
amidſt the acclamations of the Alex. 
andrians, proſtrated himſelf before her 
throne, recommending to her favour 
one of his ſoldiers who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf on that occaſion in 
a very eminent manner, 'The queen 
immediately ſent for the ſoldier, and, 
in the preſence of the whole people, 
preſented him with a ſuit of armour 
and helmet of pure gold, with which 
he deſerted the ſame night to Octa- 
vius. Early the next morning An- 
tony reſolved to attack the invader 
by ſea and land. He accordingly 
drew up his land army upon ſome 
eminences within the city, and from 
thence Kept the galleys in view, 
which were filing out of the port 
to attack the enemy's fleet. He 
waited in filence the reſult of the 
expected engagement; but the ſig- 
nal, was no ſooner given, than Cleo. 
patra's admiral ſtruck his flag and 
ſurrendered his whole force, in Cont. 
pliance with the orders of his royal 
miſtreſs. 

'This treaſon convinced Antony of 
the ſincerity of thoſe friends who 
had warned him of Cleopatra's per- 
fidy, and opened his eyes to the true 
extent of his misfortune. Frantic 
with rage and deſpair, he challenged 
Octavius to decide their quarrel by 
ſingle combat; but the young Ro- 
man, ſmiling at the propofal, replied, 
that if Antony was weary of his life, 
there were means enough in Alex- 
andria to give him relief. Upon the 
receipt of this contemptuous mel. 
ſage, Antony haſtened to the palace, 
in order to ſacrifice Cleopatra to his 
juſt reſentment ; but ſhe eluded his 
tury by a timely flight, and, having 
ſhut herſelf up in the above-men. 
tioned monument, with three at- 
tendants, cauſed it to be publiſhed 
that ſhe had Killed herſelf to avoid 
the horrors of captivity. This arti- 
fice haſtened on the cataſtrophe of 
Antony's, calamities; for s no 
ſooner heard that the queen was 
dead, than all his former affections 
ruſhed into his heart ; his traaſports 
of rage were converted to thoſe of 
grief; and he formed the deſperate 

re ſolution 
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reſolution of following her example, 
He accordingly retired to his. apart- 
ment with a faithful ſlave, who had 
engaged to kill him when the extre- 
mity of his affairs ſhould require that 
mournful of: ce, and, reminding him 
of his promite, commanded him to 
run him threugh the body; but the 
aftettionate Eros, unable to murder 
his unturtunate maſter, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf to the heart, and ſunk litclets at 
his feet. Antony immediately fell 
upon his fword, and gave himſelf 
the wound of which he afterwards 
died. At that moment, one of the 
queen's officers came to contradict 
the account her death, and found 
him weiterinz in his blood, Anto- 
ny, hearing that Cleopatra was alive, 
ſuffered his wound to be dreſſed, and 
cauſed himſelt to be carried to the 
monument. 'I he queen would not 
permit the gates to be opened for 
his admiſſion, leſt the ſhould be ſur- 
priſed by the enemy; but, having 
ordered her ſervants to faſten him 
to ſome ropes which hung trom the 
top of the monument, ſhe drew him 
up, with the afliſtance of her two 
women, Never was there a more 
affecting ſcene! Antony, bathed in 
his blood, ſtruggling with death, 
ſtretching out his feeble arms, and 
turning his dying eyes to Cleopatra, 
as if conjuring her to receive his 
lateſt breath, was dragged up in the 
air; while the object of his deareſt 
affection pulled the cords with trem- 
bling hands and diſtorted features, 
for the poor ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
him die in her arms. When ſhe had, 
with much difficulty, drawn him 
up, ſhe laid him upon a bed; tore 
her garments to {top the bleeding of 
his wounds; bedewed his face with 
a profuſion of tears; called him by 
the moſt endevring epithets; and cut 
off his hair, according to the ſuper— 
itition of the Pagans, who believed 
this to be a relici to all thule who 
died a violent death, Antony, ſeeing 
the queen's affliction, endeavoured 
to comfort her by obſerving that his 
defeat was honourable, unte it was 
no diſgrace tor one Roman to be 
vanquiſhed by another; and that 
his death was rendered tehcitous by 
her kind attentions: he adviſed her 
Vorl. Xl. No. 154. 
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to ſave her life and kingdom, pro- 
vided the could do it with honour, 
and warned her to truſt none of the 
conqueror's friends, except Procu— 
leius. The exertion which attended 
theſe words was too powerful for 
his ſtrength, and he cloſed his eyes 
in death at the moment that Procu. 
leius arrived from the enemy's camp, 
bs So 30. 

Octavius, who had received intel- 
ligence of all that paſled, and had 
ſhed ſome tears at the light of the 
{word with which Antuny had 
wounded himſelf, commiſſioned 
Proculeius to get the queen into 
his hands: bur the refuſed to ſurren. 
der herſelf, unleſs he would promiſe, 
in his maſter's name, that her chi 
dren ſhould enjoy the Kingdom, 
He, being unable to accede to theſe 
terms, reported the ill tucceſs of his 
conference to Octavins, who imme. 
diately ſent Cornelius Gallus, a man 
of great learning and eloquence, to 
perſuade her to confide in his cle. 
mency ; Gallus accordingly went to 
the gate of the monument, and, 
ſpeaking to her through the crevices, 
engaged her attention while Procu— 
leius ſcaled the wall, and entered, 
with two ofticers, at the place where 
Antony had been taken in. When 
Cl-opatra ſaw him appear, ſhe drew 
a dagger with an intent to ſtab her- 
felt, but Proculeius running ſwiftly 
to her, forced the weapon from her 
hand, and ſhook her robes leſt ſhe 
ſhould have concealed any poiſon in 
them; he then aſſured her, in gene- 
ral terms, that ſhe might fafely rely 
on Octavius's honour; and imme 
diately diſpatched a melſlenger to 
inform him that the Queen of Egypt. 
was his priſoner. The victorious 
Roman, overjoyed at this important 
news, now approached the city of 
Alexandria, and, finding the gates 
open, went with Arius, a native of 
the place, who had been his precep. 
tor, to the gymnaſium, where he aſl. 
cended a tribunal, and made an elo- 
quent harangue to the citizens, in 
which he told them that he treely 
pardoned, and would protect them. 
Cleopatra, having in the mean time 
obtained permiſſion to bury Antony, 
cauſed the budy of her unfortunate 
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lover to be embalmed in the moſt 
coſtly manner, and depolited in the 
burying place of the kings of Egypt. 

Octavius deemed it improper to 
intrude upon Cleopatra's privacy 
during the firſt days of her mourn— 
ing; but, when the violence of her 
grief had ſubſided, he was introduced, 
by her own permifton, into her 
chamber. He found her extended 
on a little bed, in a very {imple and 
negligent manner; her hair ditheve]- 
led ; her viiage haggard ; her eyes 
1w oln by exccilive eweeping ; - 
boſom covered with wounds and 
bruiſes: yet, though ſo greatly dic. 
figured, the did not deſp: ur of in- 
Ipiring her youthtul conqueror with 
the ſame ſentiments as had former ly 
inflamed the hearts of Julius Czar 
and Marc Antony. With this de— 
ſign ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, 
and exerted all her powers in de. 
1 the ſituation of her affairs: 
but all her arts were employed to no 
purpoſe, for Octavius did not ap- 
pear to be affected either with her 
perſon or converſation, but t merely 
adviſed her to take courage, and to 
reſt aſſured that his intentions were 
equitable, 

She was far from miſconſtruing 
this inauſpicious coldneſs; and, be. 
ing now Convinced that ſhe was de- 
hgned as an ornament to the Lieber 
triumph on his grand entry into 
Rome, reſolved to avoid the ap- 
proaching infamy by a voluntary 
death, and devoted her thoughts 
entirely to the execution of that de- 
ſign. In hopes of deceiving the vi- 
gil nt Epaphroditus, who never ſuf. 
tered her to go out oi his fivht, ſhe 
commanded a ſumptuous entertain. 
ment to be made, and*cxhibitcd an 
uncommon degree of vivacity du ring 
the feaſt. la the height of her ap- 
parent mirth, the roſe trom the table 
and wrote aletter to Octavius, whi ch 
ſhe requeſted Epaphroditus to de— 
liver with his own hand. Having, 
by this artifice, delivered herleif 


and her 


MISTAKE. 


from the obſervation of Cæſar's 
treedman, ſhe retired, with two fe. 
male attendants, to her chamber, 
where ſhe drefled herſelf in her royal 
robes, lay down on her bed, andaſked 
tor a baſket of figs, which one of her 
ſervants had brought her in the dif- 
guiſe ct a peaſant. Among the figs 
was Concealed an aſp, w hich the ap- 
piicd to her lett arm, and, finking 
immediately into a lethargy, ſhe ex 
pired in the arms of her attendants, 
Octavius, on entering the que 2en's 
apartment, found her lying dead on 
a golden bed; one vt her 0 0 > like- 
wiſe dead at her feet, and the other 
expiring by her {ide, Octavius tried 
all poſlible means to recover his fair 
priſoner; but, finding his attempts 
truitleſs, he granted he r laſt petition, 
and caufed her to be buried with the 
utmott pomp in the ſame tomb with 
Anton) 

= ins died Cleopatra, in the year 
before Chriſti zo, in the thirty-ninth 
of her age, and the tv enty-ſecond 
of her reign, She was a woman ot 
extraordinary abilities, for ſhe is 
ſaid to have been a perfect miſtre!s 
of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and to have converied fluently with 
Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, Ara- 
bians, Syrians, Medes, and Perſians, 
without the aſſiſtance of an interpre— 
ter. She retained, in the midſt of 
her voluptuouſneſs, a taſte for polite 
learning, and erected a magnificent 
library, Which the enriehed with the 
two hundred thouſand volumes taken 
from Perg: mus. She ſeems to have 
been capable of 'the moſt ardent 
attachments - but ambition was 
her ruling paſſion, and to this the 
ſacrificed her v irtue, her kingdom, 
and her lite. In her ended the 
family of Ptolemy Lagus, the foun- 
der of the Egyptian monarchy, after 
it had retained the ſceptre two hun— 
dred and ninety-three years from the 
death of Alexander the Great. 

[7 0 be continued. 
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R. O'ROURKE, though not 
Y deſtitute of many good guall- 
ties, was too much addicted to 1a. 


IISTAKE, 


critice every thing to the pride of 
tamily and the love of gain, From 


his carlicſ years he had cultivated 


an 


Tit MISTAKE. 


n intimacy, which had ripened into 
a friendſhip, with Mr. Julius Par— 
rel, who, by the opportunities this 
acquaintance altorded him, contract. 
ed a ſincere ha jon for the filter of 
his friend. len, the lifter of Mr, 

O'Rourke, was of a character, in 
many retpects „ very diſſlimihar to that 
ot her brother: {he » Was ve tree 
from his pride, and equally a firan- 
ger to his attachment to ſcit-1nterett, 
Mild, gentle, and unaſſuming, the 
accepted the proferred love of 
brother's triend, and ſoon gave 
heart without reſerve to the man 
to whoſcaddreiles ſhe had tivourit 
hitened. 

Mr. Darrel now procceded to 
make known to her brother the na- 
ture of his views with regard to th: 
amiable Helen, and the encourage 
ment which ſhe had conqaefcended 


10 give to 1 110} es. Nir. O' Rourke 
made no objections; but it was evi. 
dent, 3 the cel. l eſs of his man- 
ner, that he would have been better 
pleaſed had his fifter receive. 
offer from ſome ſuitor poſſe led 
either of a great eſtate or a high 
ſonnding title, tor to ne I a lover he 
conceived the was amply cntiti . 
her beauty and accomplithmr: 


and ſuch an alliance he 9 
as tending to re "= honour on, 
ultimately to promote the a 
of, himſelf, 

Still, however, as Mr, Darrel, 1n 
point of citate aud expectations, was 
incontrovertib! 5. his equal, and Helen 
had only two thouſand un tor 
her portion, their amour w: 


(! Vantage 


3 ſuite 1 


ed to proceed without any interrup— 
tion, and would ſoon have ended in 
a matrimonial union, he not the 


young lady attracted the notice , and 
kindled the ardent paſtion, of Sir 
Allan O'Donnell, a wealthy fie 
allied to ſeveral of the frit 15 niltes 
of the country, and policing great 
1nfBucnce with teveril of tid WT 

pal perſons in the adminittr ation. 
Sir Allan ſoon found an opportunity 
to make a tender of his heart and his 
fortune to the object of his admira— 
tion; but was told, with equal gen- 
tleneſs and franknets, that the could 
not but conſider herielt as the wite 
of another, and that his Jult mutt 


every mea! 


179 
The ba- 


rouet, however, was not ſo eaſily to 


onfeauently be in vain, 


be rc alfed; and this refuſal ont: 

5 | | 
tended to render him more reſolved, 
y piqueing his pride and exciting 
[1 


s paſſion. He applied to Mr. 
Rourke, by e otters were 
rorly received, and who endea- 


Hin with the 
alluring him 


voured to encourage 


moſt flattering hopes; 


that he thould receive from him 
every: alliftance it was in his power 
10 Contribute towards the aUCCUmse 


pliſhment of his u iſhes. 

mi this time, Mr. O' Rour 
inſlead of the friend, became the 
avowed enemy of Mr. Darrel; and 
every precaution was taken to pre— 
as much as poſhible his having 


atly A0 is 0 Hei te 30 v hom her 
other took every Py 5 POrtu! nit y to 
repreſent the ſplendid fitnation to 
wich the would be rarfei hoy 4 MAar- 


Sir. Allan, who, it was 
xpected, would toon be created & 
the mimerous advantages 
honours ſhe would have it in 


her power to heſto'v, threugh the 


intereſt of her hnſband, on himſelf, 
and indeed on every branch of their 
famile 


But litt! A wle 4 all l hat he could 


urge; fiele n conceived her honour 
en! ae | her honour was not to 
be thaken, Rex heart too, the an- 
chor which beſt enables a woman to 


ride out ſuch a ſtorm, —her heart was 
beltywed without refſcrve on her 

brother, however, 
U * ches! r'S WII! ly had the power 
to prevent her marriage till ſhe came 
of age, of which the wanted more 
than a twelverionth. When, there. 
fore, Mr. Darrel a; plied to hi m to 
ratity tlie conſent he had formerly 
given to their union, as he muſt be 
cenvinced his fiſter was firmly re- 
ſolved never to give her hand to Sir 
Allan, he deiiea that he had ever 


oF 
Hel 


ven any couſent either formal or 
implied; adding, that if he had, he 
now revoked i, and gave his abſo-. 
late retuſal, 

Helen was now kept a Cloſe pri. 
ſorer in her 'brother's houſe, and 


both of ſeverity and 
pertualion, was employed to extort 
her compliance with the withes of 
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188 Tut MISTAKE, 


the bawGnet and her brother. The 
former was frequently introduced to 
her, and ſhe was obliged at leaſt to 
endure his company; but his man— 
ners were ſuch as rather tended to 
ſtrengthen her averſion than conci— 
liate her favour. He was rude and 
arrogant, and could but ill conceal 
the ſenſe he entertained of his own 
condeſcenſion, in the noble offers he 
made to a perſon ſo much his infe— 
rior, and the mortification his pride 
felt at their rejection. His general 
character, beſides, as ſhe had heard 
it from every quarter, except him- 
ſelf and her brother, was that of a 
haughty, violent, and brutal, man, 
hated by his inferiors and deſpiſed 
by his equals. 

After having been long deprived 
of any kind of intercourſe with Mr. 
Darrel, Helen found means to in— 
tereſt a ſemale attendant fo much in 
her favour that a ſecret correſpond. 
ence was opened between them; 
though the was much too narrowly 
watched for any interview to have 
place. A plan, however, was con— 
certed for freeing her from her con. 
finement, as ſoon as a proper oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer for carrying it 
znto execution. | | 

In the mean time Sir Allan, ſuſ. 
pecting that Mr. Darrel was not en- 
tirely inactive all this time, had con- 
trived to bribe one of his domeſtics 
to communicate to him any intelli- 
gence he might learn relative to any 
thing that might paſs between his 
maſter and Helen. This ſervant, by 
liſtening on every occaſion, having 
gained ſome knowledge of a ſcheme 
for delivering Helen from the tyranny 
of her brother, which as he con 
ceived was immediately to be exe. 
cuted, eager to teſtify his aſſiduity 
in the fervice of his employer, ſent 
immediate notice to Sir Allan that 
Mr. Darrel was to carry off Miſs 
Helen, —and, as he had reaſon to 
think, that very day. The baronet, 
alarmed leſt his prey ſhould eſcape 
him, inſtantly diſpatched ſeveral 
ſturdy reſolute fellows, whom he 
had employed on other occations 
when he was inclined to uſe vio- 
Jence, with directions to take their 
poſts at different avenues to Mr, 


O'Rourke's houſe; and if they met 
any perſons with a lady, to ſtop 
them, ſeize the lady, and bring 
her to him. He, in the mean time, 
haſtened by the ſhorteſt road to Mr. 
O'Rourke, to communicate the intel. 
ligence he had received, and conſult 
what farther ſhould be done. 

It chanced that Mr. O'Rourke, 
who, for ſome days paſt, had treated 
his ſiſter leſs harſhly, and endea- 
voured to win her over to his views 
by more gentle behaviour, had that 
morning invited her to take a walk 
with him, to which ſhe had con. 
ſented, as her gentle nature was in. 
capable of cheriſhing reſentment 
even for the moſt unjuſt treatment, 
and as ſhe hoped that he might now 
at length liſten to reaſon, nd ceaſe 
from haraſſing her with a verfecution 
ſhe had ſo little merited, . When 
they had proceeded about half a 
mile from the houſe, and while they 
were deeply engaged in converſation, 
ſhe aq ius tim to ſet her at liberty, 
ind ;:vc his conſent for her to act 
ſuitably to the dictztes of honour as 
well as the fond inclination of her 
heart, and he declaring his reſolution 
to perſiſt in his refuſal while he had 
the right or the power to enforce it, 
they were ſuddenly accoſted by one 
Gt Sir Allan's brutal emiſſaries, who 
abruptly ordered them to ſtop, fay- 
ing he had his maſter's orders to 
bring the lady to him. Mr. O'Rourke, 
without inquiring who was his mat 
ter, made reſiſtance, and a ſcuffle en- 
ſued, in which the villain, finding! 
himſelf likely to be overpowered, 
drew out à piſtol and ſhot his auta— 
goniſt; after which he violently 
ſeized Helen, and was preparing to 
force her along with him, when fome 
perſons who were out on a ſhooting 
party coming up, he thought it moſt 
prudent to relinquiſh: his prey, and 
run off, muttering .that Sir Allan 
might fetch his miſtreſs himſelf. 

10 the great ſurpriſe, and, in 
{ome degree, the conſolation of the 
unhappy Helen, one of the perſons 
who thus opportunely came up 
proved to be no other than Mr. Dar- 
rel, who had gone out that morn. 
ing, on a ſporting party, with a gen- 
tleman who was on a viſit at his 
a | houſe ; 


Tnr JESTER, 


houſe ; and hearing the report of a 
piſtol], haſtened to the ſpot, where— 
what a ſcene did he witneſs !— 
his Helen in an agony of terror and 
diſtraction; and her brother mor- 
tally wounded, and near expiring, 

The exclamation of the. raifhan 
when he fled, which had been diſ— 
tinctly heard, left no doubt that Sir 
Allan was in ſome manner or other 
the author of this ſcene of accu- 
mulated ſuffering, The dying 
O'Rourke feebly ſtretched forth 
his hand towards the lover of his 
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HATEVER may be thought 
of a recent aſſumption of im- 
perial power, nobody can deny, who 


has conſidered the actions ot his 


whole life, that Napoleon I. has all 
the advantages of 5/ood. 


The portrait of the Emperor Na- 
poleon is among the ornaments worn 
by the Pariſian ladies, on their fair 


boſoms ; but with great ſymbolical 


propriety in the mode of its ſuſpen— 
fion, is conſtantly worn, hanging in 


Clans. 
The new titularies of the French 


empire put one in mind of the dig— 


nities of our lodges of Freemaſons, 
&c. in this metropolis, where we 
2muſe our evening hours with Grands, 
and Vice-Grends, and Arches, and all 
the other pompous titles that can be 
found. Some of the French princes 
will probably live to be Paft-Grands, 

It is thought ſtrange, that among 
his other new titles, Bonaparte did 
not ſtrive to diſplay his ſupremacy 
by calling himſelf Arch-Emperor. A 
punſter obſerves, that among ſo ma- 
ny arches as have been made by the 
new imperial conſtitution, he might 
be able to conſtruct a ridge from 
Calais to Dover, to facilitate his 
threatened invaſion. But in reply, 
it is obſerved, that although the 
Emperor of 'the French has created 
{o many grand arckes, they cannot be 
expected to have much ſtability 
without a ſufficient number of peers. 

The title of Monfeceur being renewed 
in France, by the imperial authority, 
it is more than probable that, within 
2 month, not a ſingle Citizen will be 
Hund in the country, 


Ir 


ſiſter, and, with a faultering voice, 
thus addreſſed him: If I have 
acted unjuſtly, —and unjuſtly I have 
acted, — may my fate expiate my 
fault! I perceive I owe my death, 
though I know not how, to the man 
whole wiſhes, telt-intereſt and ambi. 
tion prompted me to endeavour to 
oratify. Take my lifter, and make 
her happy :—with her you will re. 
ceive my eſtate : you have my free 
conſent — my former refuſal has 
proved but too fatal.“ He ſaid, and 


expired, 
No. XXXVI. 


Admiral Verheuil writes to Paris, 
that, if he had fortunately had more 
people in his flotilla, he would have 
ente to the demands of the gre- 
nadiers of the ziſt regiment, who 
propoſed to take the Engliſh trigates 
by boarding them.” 

Among all the party at the Ger. 
man Diet, the King of Pruſſia ſeems 
to have the keenejt appetite, But, not- 
withſtanding the amazing length of 
that Diet, very few indeed of the 
viſitors are /a!r5ficd, 

Since the voices of the Northern 
Powers begin to be heard againſt 
French ambition, there 1s no wonder 
Bonaparte wiſhes to flop the Sound 
againſt vs, : 

To /terature we are certainly un- 
der greit obligations, for the means 
of detending the country—we are in 
no want of Magazznes. 

One Thomas Sharp, of Ulram, 
near Bridlington, was returning 
along the fands from the market at 
the latter place, being in a ſtate of 
intoxication, and exclaiming that he 
would go and fight Bonaparte, he 
went o far into the fea, without 
meeting his enemy, that he was 
overwhelmed by the waves, and 
drowned, 

Whatever allegations of weakneſs 
may be made to Mr. Addington's 
adminiſtration, it was certainly much 


feronger in principle than the preſent. 


It things go on as they do, we 
ſhall ſoon hear of a toaſt publicly 
and patriotically drank, “ May the 
honeſt Addington turn out a knave.” 

It is ſaid that Mr, Pitt choſe Lord 

Harrowby, 
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Harrowby, known (if at all) by the 
name ot 3 Ryder, as miniſter 
for forergn ajairs tor this reaſon— 
that the ſtate of Europe is ſo difor- 
ganized at + this time, that a man who 
underſtands nothing of the matter is 
likely to ſucce: d as he who has 
rudicd it for thirty ycars. 
Mr. William Dundas, that a-com- 
iſred ftateſman, is appointed Secra. 
tary at War. Mr. Dundas thus lay- 
ng hold both of the army and navy 
is one of the moſt ſtriking as well 
the moſt recent iliuftrations of the 
ſaying, that Brogge is a good dog, 
but Holdfaſt is a better! 

It has been very improperly ſtated, 
that Lord Mevilic is unacquainte 4 
with any foreign language, He may 
not be well vericd in Latinor brench, 
but there is a Northern tongue that he 
ſpeaks with all the puri of @ native, 

A labouring man in a village in 
Scotland has lately died in conſe— 
quence of a piece of beef ſticking in his 
throat, We believe the memory of 
man ſcarcely furniſhes ſuch an in- 
ſtance in the Southern part of the 
land. 

Some perſons who entertain ra— 


* 


CONTRASTED TRAVET.LERS. 


ther too ſuperſtitious a dread of al. 
terations, have expreſſed conſidera- 
ble alarm at the progreſs of the bil! 
tor Cutting a canal acroſs Scotland 
from Inverne(s, to the weſtern ſea. 
\t this critical period they are 
alarmed at the idea of div 2 22 
10 1 

A curious circumſtance occurred 
lately at Brighton. —Sir fohn Lade, 
for a trifling wager, undertook to 
carry Lord Cholmondeley on his 
back, from oppolite the Pavilion 
twice round the Steine. Several la. 
dies attended to be ſpectators of this 
extraordinary feat ot the dwarf car. 
rying a giant, When his lord! hip 
declared himſelf ready, Sir John 
deſired him to ſtrip. © Strip ex- 
claimed the other; © why ſurely 
you promiſed to carry me in my 
clothes!“ — © By no means,“ . re. 
plird the baronet; ** I engaged to 
e but not an inch of clothes. 

o therefore, my lord, make ready, 

ape let us not 4 ſaphoint the ladies.“ 
After much laughable altercation, it 
was at length decided that Sir John 
had won his wager, the peer declin. 
ing to exhibit i purts naturalibus, 


Tre CONTRASTED TRAVELLERS. 


URING the late peace, Mr. 
Belcour and Mr. Grumpall 
engaged in a continental tour to— 
wether. - Let's go to Spa for a 
few weeks,” ſays Bellcour,—<** 10 
Spa!“ rephed Grumpall; «no; 
hang it, I hate every thing that 
borders on the German, —ſo filthy, 
and fo fronzy, and fo ſtupid: eto 
Paris for a few weeks, if you will.” 
To Paris be it then,“ en 
Bellcour; and they prepared for 
their journey. 

Theyagreed to meet and take chaiſe 
on the Surryſide of eſtminſter-bridge 
the next Sunday morning at eight. 
Bellcour arrived at his time, with 
fix ſhirts and ſome linen waillcoats 
and breeches, in à little trunk; in 
an hour and forty minutes Grumpall 
reached the inn, with trunks, port- 
manteaus, and hat- boxes, —' Oh! 

the curie of packing,” cried Grump— 


all; „nothing ready, nothing to be 
found ;—I have been at it ſince ſix 
this morning, and at laſt waited a 
full hour for my new wig.** 

„% Packing is by. no means trou- 
bleſome to me,“ replied Bellcour 
c you {ce my baggage, —it is eaſily ar- 
ranged; I thall get a new coat made 
at Paris, — and, if I wore a wig, I 
ſhould hardly carry one from Eng— 
land; the French, you know, are 
born? hy N 

The chaiſe was now Rey „Grump— 
all's ſervant was not yet come. — 
% Plague take theſe ralcalse cried 
Grumpall, „ they make their maſ— 
ters wait without ceremony z'! 
diſcharge the ſcoundrel directly.“ — 
„ had rather be delayed a few mi— 
nutes than part with a good ſer— 
vant,” ſaid Bellcour, -The ſervant 
was at the chaiſe- door; he received 
a thouſand curſes from his maſter, 

wie 


TAE CONTRASTED TRAVELLERS, 


who continued to cxecrate the whole 
way to Dartford, where he was feized 
with a fit of heart-burn. 

He entered an apothecary's ſhop, 
and aiked for a lump ot Glalle 
magneſ:, dillolved jun Mater. He 
h: id no magne ſia of Glafle? S Prepara— 
tion, he re plied, but he ad excel. 
leut in po, wder from A pothecaries 
Hall. —*< None of Glatle*'s magnet: 
exclaimed Grumpali;z © you. have 
nothing 1n your hop, | fuppote !”? 
— Plc nty 0 f {alt of worm wood and 
lJemon-juice,” replied the apotheca- 
ry, “and you {cem to Want Cooling 
medicines.” — Stung with. this far— 
caſm, he fiung out of the ſhop, and 
complained 1 his fellow are ler TC 
his ill ſucceſs, —** I had rat] 
Fun in powder than — 
burn, ſaid Bellcour; — 
all carried his heart-burn and his ill 
humour to Rocheſter. 

The horſes moved too 
« Can't vou wo On 
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" 


er h ye 
* 


heart— 
but (; TIL! n- 


flowly ;— 
lion“ 


! 17 
PO! 


«« Stiff hill, your honour.“— “ Aye, 
and weak catyle; we had better get 
Hut and wall :— here, oj en the door, 
Qrivt 4 ty and he quitted the carri 1 4 
» . Won't vou walk, Mr, Bellcour 
— We ſhall never reach Rocheitcr, 11 
you don't cale the miſerab! Orte 
there is a Curie annexed to tray 4 
this road YT had rather tra 
ſlowly and cooly,” replied Bell. 


cour. © than haften MV 1CLITNE 
the expence of greater 
* 17 . 

TR TE os >  $: * TL W — 1 
Atter labourines a mile up-hiil, in 


a burning funthine, Grumpall re. 
ſumed his ſeat in the chaile, t red, 
breathleſs, duſty, and in a t 
pe erſpiration. Impatient of the neat 
into which he had wantonly thrown 
himſelf, he flung open his waiſtcoit, 
« You had better ſubmit to tc ; 


*/1 SETTLE EE 11 > <* y 188 L1* / 7 * ＋ 
Fary warmth, than Can b/ VN YOULL 11 


to the dunger oi diſcaſc b. 


ing to cool too ſuddenly. cried Be) 


Yo). 
cour ;—but Grumpall periiited, 
the conſequence was a violent cold, 
attended by a cough, which accorn- 
panied hin: to F aris, —Mr . Bellcour 
preſerved h is patience and lus heaithi, 

The pavement of the thr: e towns 


thook Grumpall to atoms, Ia he 
was faint tor want of reireſhment.— 
„ You had better cat a biſcuit and 
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drink, a glaſs of white wine,” ſaid 
Belcour ; — it was ordered; — but 
Grumpall found the biſcuit tough 
and the wine four, and proceeded 
with an empty ſtomach. $I have 
talted better wine and more newly- 
baked biſcuits, but they may ſerve 
to prevent ſickneſs,” faid Bellcour, 
— lle ate, drank, and went on. 

At Canterbury they dined, 
the ſteaks were hard, the peaſe dry, 
and the chickens taſteleſs. Grump— 
all had ſ-crifticed appetite to heart- 
burn, wind, and obſtinacy,—* You 
may find better Fig in your own 
houſe,” ſaid Belcour; “hut, if you 
had followed my advice, you would 
hive been Content with theſe.” —He 
dined plentifully, and Grumpall 
grumbled and faſted. 

At Dover the beds were wretched, 
the houſe dirty, and the bill extra- 
vagant;—“ but it is the Juſt extor- 
tion we ſhall be expoted to in ng. 
land,” ſays Bellcour, “and let us 
part with our Country, as we do 
with our friends, in good humour.“ 

They embarked;- but Grumpall 
diſcovered that the veſſel was crazy, 
—t1:t he vas top-heavy, by being 
1th paſfengers, —and that 


but 
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the mariners were all drunk; and 


bent the three hours of the pat- 

PE en ſh enquiries, grountlels 
lamentations of danger and truit- 
Icf> withes tor a cor jacket. — “(No 
4 Loh Have {pared yourſelt three 
'1 : , ſaxd Bellcour, as 


epped upon the quay at Calais, 
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vor d ' 
lle! 


' A! lad 1 ited Our! elt 10 be 
j z 
yerned. by :rcafon ;: 1 have not 
ES RN . RIA ns. 
lufered one unplealing tfenfation 
* dan A+, * ; a + Com s 
ſince we let fail, aud you ſee I am 
, „ { R 1 | 1 3 
1 3 ' alert A > wet «i JI YORI » 
i F 
Iii. 
| has * [ed ) ro nt tho FT 
1106 10 1 Porte I 5 1 Lark town 
now feized their baggage to convey 
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. * h: x COUMSILG 5 die on 8 unard at- 
tended in an inſtant, and conveyed 
hin and his trunks to examinis 
tion — he was detained three hours 


* 
nd dilmitfed with a Caution, not to 
Hy in the national eſtabliſh. 
ments. 
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ſaid Bellcour : —he was diſpatched 
in leſs than three minutes. 
Monſieur Deſſein received them 
With his ufual courteſy ;—** Your 
old apartments in the garden are al- 
ways ready for you, M. Bellcour,” — 
am glad we can have them,” re- 
plied Bellcour, *theyareairy and plea. 
ſant.“— “ I hate the apartments in 
the garden,” cried Grumpall, „they 
are too remote from the houſe, and 
one is always forgotten.“ — “ You 
may be more at your eaſe, perhaps, 
in the ſecond quadrangle,” replied 
Deſſein, and they were conducted to 
the back of the houſe. —** This is 
ſtill more remote from attendance,” 
ſaid Grumpall.— ““ But it is quiet 


and uninterrupted,” faid Bellcour.— 


Deſſein diſappenred. - Grumpall de. 
fired to be in the garden. — Deſſein 
returned ;—he had juſt diſpoſed of 
thoſe apartments, as Monf, Grump- 
all had declined taking them.— 
There was no remedy. —Grumpall 
abuſed the accommodations, and 
ſwore the houſe was fallen to no- 
thing. —* Yet we may conſole our- 
ſelves with the conſideration that it 
is the beſt inn in France,“ ſaid Bell. 
cour.— Bad then is the beſt,” re- 
plied Grumpall.—“ You may find 
1t otherwiſe, if you pleaſe,” returned 
Bellcour; and he ordercd a bottle 
of Burgundy, a fricaſſee, a brace of 
partridges, and an omlet. 

They purchaſed their voiture, and 
ſet off for Paris. What a wretched 
heavy machine!” cried Grumpall,— 
« It is adapted to the road,” replied 
Bellcour.—“ What an eternal rattle 
in one's ears from the pavement !” 
faid Grumpall.— If the roads were 
unpaved they would be impaſſable 
in the winter,“ returned Bellcour, 
—<©<« What a pace the miſcreant 
drives!” cried Grumpall.—* Depc. 
chez vous “ Mais les chevaux ne com- 
prennent pas,” replied the poſtillion, 
© Allez un peru plus bite, je vous en 
prie, mon am,” cried Bellcour.— 
«« Volontiers,”” replied the poſtillion, 
and they were at the end of the ſtage 
in a moment. 

They arrived at Boulogne. —“ Let 
us leave this place in an inſtant,” 


ſays Grumpall, “it is the ſanctuary 


of all the villains in Furope.“— 
© But let us not forget thit that je 
is alſo an aſylum for the unfortu— 
nate,” replied Bellcour, “ and then 
we ſhall leave it with regret.” 

They flept at Montreuil-ſur-mer, 
— his is an excellent houſe,”” ſaid 
Bellcour, © and little inferior to 
Deſſein's.”—<© It is too Engliſh,” re- 
plied Grumpall. — “ The wine is 
French,” returned Bellcyur, “ and 
we ſhall only piy 15d. a bottle, ant 
leſs than 2s. a head for this /cucreau, 
the /ricandeau, and the cutlets d 
daube,**— Made diſhes are deſtruc- 
tive to my cough,” ſaid Grumpall, 
—“ You may have an excellent 
bouillon,” returned Bellcour ;. “ in 
Varennc's houſe you need want for 
nothing.“ 

„This country,“ remarked 
Grumpall, as they proceeded the 
next day, „is wild and uncomfort- 
able, it bears not the face of culti. 
vation or population.“ — “ Every 
thing is on a larger ſcale on the con- 
tinent than in our little iſland,“ re- 
pled Bellcour; and, if you extend 
your ideas to a quarter of the globe, 
the extent of the fields and woods, 
and the height of the hills, will 
ceaſe to occaſion aſtoniſhment or 
diſlike; order and proportion prevail 
throughout the whole face of na: 
ture; and it is not that the width of 
the proſpect is offenſive, but that 
our minds are too narrow to Coin- 
prehend the deſigns of the great 
Creator.“ 

„What a dull and uncomfortable 
town is this of Abbeville!““ cried 
Grumpall.—“ Yet it boaſts of great 
antiquity,” replied Bellcour, “ and 
is rather venerable thandiſagreeble.”” 
«© The houſe too ſtinks of punch,“ 
ſaid Grumpall.—“ It is an attempt 
to gratity the Engliſh,” returned 
Belcour, “ and one ſhould always 
receive with pleaſure the efforts ot 
attention; a glaſs of warm punch]: 
will prove an excellent medicine for 
your cold, and I am myſelt vaſtly 
fond of it.“ 

On the ſucceeding day they in- 
tended to journey no farther than 
Amiens. Mr. Grumpall therefore 
indulged his indiſpoſition, and Bell. 

COUT 
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cour his curioſity; he viſited churches 
and convents, and hoſpitals, in each 
of which he tound ſomething to ap- 
prove. Jowards noon they ordered 
their chaiſe, and, at Flixcourt, Mr. 
all wiſhed for a 


Grum Uinne: Put 
it u as a miſcrable village, he ſad, 
where it was ir1nroftible to find any 


ching to eat; t 
France | 
according to the wretched nia 

ment of this conntry; the horics 
were to be tound u one 115. Co e 
the Food in 11) ther, Act de! 1 In 
hung v traveller was in purſmit of 


poſt houſes in 


„ 
Atoräck. 110 comma: On: 


1 1 
one, he ran the riſKk of hab ing ! 
Ny Is #5 ; 
aurne; retarded D 11 111. 1 BIT 
Other. 


Mr. Bellcour, wet * 
1 


ed Cad ie 5 Er ere * nd co [11341 - 
nicate happineſs, envtcret the houfr, 
whilſt his companion ordered t! 
horſes, and foon returned t! 


pleaſing intelligence, that a mea! 
might be 3 d. 


ACC ord ing! V ons tt C 13-6 C Air! # off 


* 


and examined the lerder, which : 
tained the remains of a piece vs meat 
which had been already dreflted, and 
ſome. beef which had been retervocd 


Li 
for the next day's bourilh. Cri the 
former Mr. Belle re | 
determination to dine, but all 
oft retreſhment | to 
ſerted the unhappy Grumpalt, till 


. I 
11 { 


cened 


His tri end [ 41 24 ted to him the fact 
lity of getting a baten of beef-tea 


in ten minutes. — I he cook Ma: 
moned, and appeared with 
pot and ON} on C1 ump _ demand 
ed a ſaucepan 3 tair wate he 
cook demurred ; he 4. no man 
could make ſoup without onions — 
Grumpal! perfſit ted. —it u as bee! ten, 
and not ſoup, that he defte d.— The 
cook rejoined, — tea could ouly be 
procured at the apothec. ry's thop, 
and there was no apothecary nearcr 


111 
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than Amiens. —Grumpall grew. out. 
rageous, the cook mainta ned ts 


k:.owledoe of lovp-muking, and the 
difputc might h ave continued dur. 
ing the remainder of the day, if Mr. 
Bcllcour had not ended it, by at. 


{crting roundly, that the gentieman 
was a cook by prote lion, and one of 
the moſt famous in E gland. 

he cook now aſked 
Vol. XI. 


pardon, and 
No. 


154. 
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yielded his knife to Grumpa'l, who, 
thus compelled to prepare his own 


neal, beſtowed +4 thouſfund curſes en 
French fhlupriity and pertinacity, 
ind, exhauſting Ins appetite in re— 


relentinent, fwallowed a teu {p00N- 


ſuis only of the ſubject of contens 
tion And declared 11185 readinetls to 
Ch SV 


mean ume B. llcour, W 10 
| T1 aitched 4 Carle 


but not unſa vor V (211) | ind drunk 
ice olg 1 il ramnary 
* *- 01 , vi 1 }\ v * it T1330 y 11; 4 
to pas T 1 is from t rnNoftnets 
Of 1h / 11 0 Nie 'F WH, 1341110 » 
mA! {quablle which enfucd, he 
had 1 e 01 [ted to ent 1 the 
101 „ . tiichh they Cr. to ute, 
4 110 uten blo! 11 1 net i ry 
l i ARCH De ever ng! ih trave ts 
ter 1 tt Danny Guo e. ö 
{ toon, ti * tus 
had tie modeſtv to 14nd 
ouly nine res (about: ſeven thils 
1 nd Ene 11 4 Tor | 1a] 1 
. 19 KH 67 | meat, 2 baton of 
beet-tca, and a bottle of wine of ten 
101 


Mr. Grumpall, already diſſatisfied 
wirh luis ente tell into an 
this und rrant— 
able extortion; he told her, as the 
truth was, that he would not have 
venture to charge a nativeo!t France 
mote than thirty fouls tor the whole 
entertainnient and he uttered innu— 
merable 1tnprecations and vows a- 
gainſt con ie with this extraor— 
dingt y reg uilit] F 

ul his lo! ef ; w too well her 
own lituation tuabate a demer ot her 
demand ; 418 his paſlion heiglitened, 
he countenance appeared more com- 
pofed; when he {wore he would de— 
part without paying ſte bid 
im find höre, tor ker hutband was 
poſtmiier; and, when he threatened 
ty fearch the village for the ſyndic 
bailly, or intendant, the coolly re- 
Cel mon marie 
la police du ne bk 
va ofayer quit redet tu obltenaras de 
(rn! = Seck him by all means; bur 
you necd not go far ; my huſband 18 
the man; fee what redreſs you will 
5 from him. 
Mr. Bellcour now threw down the 
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nine livres, 


UK UL 


and hurried his compa. 


nion, by this time almoſt inarticu— 
late with rage, into the carriage, en— 
deavouring to calm his turbulence 
by this ſenſible obtervation, “ that 
they might think themſcives ex- 


tremely fortunate to eITape 00 eat 
Iy, as the lady might have dem 


eight ene 


Li dec 
ivres, inſtead of nine, With 
1 7 tea d O I 3 11 
equal impunity.“ 
The reminder of the journey to 
25 85 15, Trumpall was en- 
oed in encomiums on 


1 
Ii. 


go 2 
ITCAIHI1IC 


7 rench honeily, and pointed animad— 
Veriions on the partiality and mal- 
1 N 2 ; } 3 [| L 8 
adminiſtration oft their boaſted po 


raveller la- 
95 nnimſelk, We ottered Coniula-. 
tion to his comp: 

ing, th. t, though 
obliged, 


5 N BD 
WIn ie uis JELLOW.l 
10 n, hy TCLINUTh 
thicy 11404 

Mo oe Ine 
throw QI) 4 Ut fecit 1:1 37h 


police, 10 ſubunit to a pet'y inv. 
of their purfes, yet they were in- 
debtcd to the F n 


protection ot the 


I Beli 
4 


1 
pertics from the terrors of attack on 
the road and contributions enorced 
by Violence, 

c You will allow this to be a fine 
and flouriſhing city,“ ſaid Bellcour, 
as they entered Amiens. will 


give you my 1 Ot it 
h; we ſeen it,“ rep] 

of © he y viſited thc grand { (ace; th 
vents, and t! church. Grand, 
convents are alike dull and 
gloomy in every town we have pail 
J A 


lied Grunipall. — 


e 209 
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Laces ANA 
” 


ed,” cried Grumpaull,- But the 
new church 1s a building of cleg 
2nd the Alta Piece 01 Amira 
} : *$ fon wet | * 1114 
WorKmanlenp, NY 110814 ell I. 
4 
4% | 3 
— The chuich,” ſaid Grumpall, 
x ] 4 » 6 „ ! 1 1 41 1 k * 
4e is too large, and tlie altur-piece too 
- * " } . a * . 
ſmall: — the lamb looks as if it had 
been mull curled and frizzled by one 
. X » ** "_ + 41 . 8 , 3 
* Fthof F 480 1 Tat } 911 | 11111 © 
* 0 5 1 
„ W. e un admirable tip per, 
Ne der Fore Belle ur, Hnding 
1 1 v4 4% 
the table cv it at their return. 
0 . . 
«© T hid rather {ce an Engliſh beet- 
ſteak 411: liorſe- rade häu FOI eter. 


nal ſuc. ſtews and 
lie ragouts, returned ; 
« You Gelpiled Englich 9887 At 
Abbeville,” cried Kkellcour. — 4* 1 
deſpiſcd jt becauſe it was not E ng 
lich,“ replisd Grumpall. t 


nie recommend ſome of this duck- 
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gar- 
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' ſaid Bellcour, KA 
miens is remarkable for its duck 

| had rather taſte a York 

& Fooſe-pic,” returned Grumpall. 

| hey dedi are 0 1 d. 'y to C I antilly. 
zellcour adnured, — Gru: upall 
abuſed. - 80 magnificent P03. 
cour.— “ So. eloomy !*? 
Grumpall.—“ What a ſuperb 
e of bullaings the ſtables!?”* ſaid 
Ru ger What a huge and uſe- 
eſs {tructure !”? returned Grum pall! 
— © How delightful the Engliſh gar- 
dens!” laid Bellcour, — © How unlike 
wh: i! they are ended to imitate !*? 
repied Grumpatl, —© How acceflible 
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Claimed Be 
eres 
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the -:houle !*? obtecryed Belcour; — 
How: rapacious the ſervants!” re— 
turned Grumpal!.—“ I could [tay 
here for ever!“ cried Bellcour.Ä 

„had rather ſpend a ſummer at 


[ampton-Court,” muttered Grump— 
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'T hi arrived at -Faris.- and-- the 
next morn! ny ſettled the accounts 
of thei Journey. -The expenditure 
was equal, but Mr. Grumpall added 


to the bo ro on his part—p lague of 
pa g, —curſe of waiting tor a new 
Wige „impe tience of being delayed 
by! nis ſervant —heart-burn and infu tt 
at Dartford, —a laborions walk and 
violent cold in the way to Rochef. 
ter, — diſappointment and faintneſs 
there, — diſcontent and faſting at 
(Can terbury, — bad accommo dations 
and heavy charges at Dover, —pangs 
and apprehenfions in the paflage, — 
cuſtoms-houſe 1ncrivility at landing, 
a wreiched apartment, of his own 
2 at Calais, — a difagreeable 
vement and a fa Wwcy poſt! Ui on on 
Fg road, — diſſatisfaction at Bou. 
logne, — diflike at Montreuil, — un 
pleaſuntneſs of the country from 
thence Abbeville, — a gloomy 
tvnandaſtiinkging punch ouſethere, 
— extortion and cuntempt at Flix- 
ourt, — an uncomtortable- ſupper 
I ungratified expectations at . 
miens, —and, at C hantilly, diſappro— 
bation and depradatory compariſon, 
—Thele items {wclled 45 account,. — 
and the total produced fickne!s, mor- 
tihcation, and ilt humour. 
From Mr, Bellcour's account os 
expences, he had to deduct—the 


10 


joys of novelty, — the amulements 
01 


11 0 
ef variety, — general ſatisfaction and 
general civility, —Improvement de- 
rived from little d. ſappointmer te. 
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bation, — pleatures augmented and 
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deep in blood, 


And unconqugs d we'll fink to the grave! 


CUPID FOLEY. 


N Cupid all is mvitery— 


AND 


His wings, bis torch, his quiver and his 
bow 3 

The god's ſtrange tricks and hiſtory, 
But few can lay they know. 5 
For me, I own myleit, as well J may, 
In love's nice arts a novice quite 
And only mean to tell you, in my way, 
By what miſhap the urchin lot his fight : 
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and agree- 
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able ſenſations excited, — cheerfuL. 
nels and. good humour increaſed. 
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Whether his blindnets has mproy*d our lot, 
he lover maſt decide—tor I cannot. 


Folly and Cupid were, one day, 

Fnean'd 1 in Br -ndly game at play 

Obſ-rve, the laſt had then his ſight, 

And co: rn the day from night; 

They ſoon, for children will be jarring, 

Con riv'd 10 lin Ja cau ie tor [parring. 
Cupid, mild in Ailpoſſtion, 

And ſeeing her a {trapping wench, 

Sug I to bring it tor deciſion, 

Betore their on the bench: 

Zut Folly heeds not ri tht Or 
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Wrong; 
U 1 1 , 
She PeEretyYy CrI105, l I1ypant, tongue, 


von, child, contend with 
Then with many a {cratch ſhe greets him, 
And at len uml 


1 for found beats uin, 


That he could neither walk nor ice. 
hen Venus views her darling boy, 
11 'T IOVC. FT rie 4 nen a Y ov, 

1 * q 1 1 * 
In ſuch a plight-— (he Hi the ſkies 


its and \CICai iS, and clam'rous 


Witty tht: 
Think he was woman, and was mother, 
\ 1 (-4 311 180 the 
and 


YOU may bother 
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juno and Jupiter, Nemens, 
le of the {harry premiſes 

| , 
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1 1 p 2 ' 
At laſt Hie favs, 1 
it my C 


1A, ſtop their ears 

zuſhing tcars-- 

re 

How much, as mother, I mult grieve 
Quite blind and bruis'd from top to toe, 

He cannot move wit nis crutches 
[hat hut Folly, inade him fo, 

Wou'd that T tad lier in my clutches! 

Revenge ind on the wicked imp, 

nim limp. 

[courge the jade 
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Wretehh who thus nas mid 

her Ham heaven 
1 

Wich roads, 


Alu nn 4 4 ** 
On ! grant me veny! 
5 a4 
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0 Is 
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ance-—grant it quick, 


7 hen ſummon'd to the hall of tate, 

Ina order due deliberate. 

Fach tact upon the canle dependent, 

Is heard trom plaintitt and defendant, 

And all the circumitances weigh'd, 

Wuh every juit allowance med 
1 ne matter clear the crime 


Uuonimous the, 
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hat as 'twas plain ſhe mads him blind, 
Tol. ou be Cupid” 3 guide. 
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88 MONTHLY 
From tle LONDON GAZETTES. 


FEndloſures frem Reav-odiniral Sir 7. 
1 uckworth, Commander-in-Chicf at 
Jamaica, 5 I TIE "LIN Ma rf. N, F 7. 


Picque, off Jacmee, March 18. 


IR, I have the honour to inform 
you, that, after achace of 5 hours, 
this day we chmee up with, and cap 
tured, the French national cutter, la 
Terrzur, of 10 guns (lx of wh ich 
they threw overboard in the chace ) 
and 45 men, commanded þy Monl. 
Collinet, heutenant de vaillceau, 
from Santo Dom ngo two days, and 
had taken nothing. C. B. II. Ross. 
Stork, off Cape Nicola Mole, 
March 30. 

Stu, have the honour to acquaint 
you that his majeſty's loop, under 
my conimind, has this dy captured, 
after a chaſe of {ix hours, the F rench 
felucca privateer Piiondelle, of 
three guns and 44 men. She has 
been three months trom Guadalovupe 
but laſt from Lanacua, and had taken 


nothing. Gro. LE Gt vis. 
8 Salt Key, March 18. 
Sin, 1 his moment arrived his ma- 


jeſty? 5 flovp L ly, Captain Lyall, 


from Bermuda, — ho has brouglit 
with him the Batavian ſchooner 
Draak, captured an the firſt inſtant, 


She mounts four four and one three 
pounders, and s men; feven weeks 
from Cura, oa; _ 1 ad taken no- 
thing. ROBERTS. 
Racoon, off New Providence, 
March 19. 

Sir, 1 have the honour to inform 
you, that on Friday the 16th, in lat, 
36. 31, W. lun. 80, 21. N. Lcap- 
tured the French national tranfport 
V Argo, niouiting tix guns, com: 
manded by I howas Dullniel, with 
go troops, and 20 officers and ſe 1- 
men; 22 days from New Orleans 
bound to France. 

Racoon, Port. Royal, April 5. 

On Ine. lay, A April 3, | ca pture d 
off the Gre Hentage, after a few 
hours chace, the Freiich fe accu pri- 
vateer ] Aventure, commanded by 


? 


Jean Baptitte Gay, manned with 28 
men, mounting one gun and two 
ſwivels: ſeven days out of St. Jago, 
her firſtcruize, and had not takenany- 
ting: aud ou Weadneiday the 4tu, 


CHRONTCLERE, 
recaptured the Ameri-an ſchooner 


laden with coſtee 
H. 9 DON 
Copy of a Tetter from Rear-adniral De- 
eres, to William Marſden, Ec. ac 

Franchiſe at Sed, M arch 275 180 PE 

SIR, Havingqdiected Captain Mur— 
ray to chaſe a ſchooner, Which was 
diſcovered a-head of the convoy, 
Ve (terday afternoon, you will be 
pleaſed to acquaint my lords com- 
nuſſioners of the admiralty, that, by 
halt paſt ſeven © clock that evening, 
ſhe was Captured by the Fi nchife; 
aind ee to be La Petite Har- 
monie privater, from Nlartinique, 
niounting two pound carriage. 
guns, commanded by Citizen Gue- 
rel, and manned with 22 men. I 
have ordered her to be deſtroyed; 
and am, &c, I. R. Diers. 
{ſo the Hon. Admiral Cornwallis ; dated 

Doris, off Point du Raze, Marchio. 

810, I beg leave to inform you of 
my having taken and deſtroyed the 
Frevch gun-boat No. 351, of the 
ſecond clul , carrying one 18-pound.. 
er, and 39 men, being one of a ſmall 
convoy from imp er to Breſt, ul- 
timately to Buulugne, laden with 
ammunition, hrovihens, &c. the reſt 
eſcaped into Hodierne, owing to my 
having ſprung the wain-topmalf, 
and ſp lit the ſail in chaſe. 

April zo. Having obſerved, on the 
clearing up of a fog a number of 
gun-brips, boats, and chalſſe-marees, 
anchored at the entrance of Hodierne 
harbour; 1 ſtood in at night, and 
anchored as near as I could, to pro. 
tect the boats which were q { atch- 
ed under the orders of lieutenint 
Anderſon, wv ho ſuccceded in bring. 
Ing out the gun boat No, "0, ot 
the tecond claſs, carrying one 18. 
pound er, and zo men, but ow ing to 
a rapid and heavy ſurf which broke 
at the harbour's niouth, as well as 
their being protected by ſtrong bat- 
teries, p revented his bei ing more ſuc— 
cef>tu], Par. Caen EE 
Extract of Letter from V ice-admi1 al 

Rainer, Commander-mn-chicf in the 

Eaſt Indies, to the Secretary of the / 

mzralty, dated Trident, Bombay Ha. 

bur, Jan. 24, 1804. 

1 he Albion and >ceptre captured 
the Clariſſe French privateer, of 


12 gung 


lizabeth, 


R 


12 guns and 157 men, on the 21ſt of 
December, in lat. 1 deg, 18 min. $. 
and long. 95 deg. 20 min. E. The 
Claritte faileatrom the Ile of France 
the 24th of November, victuilled 
for fx months, to cruize in the Bay 
of Bengal; the had not made any 
Capture. 
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81, I herewith tranſmit you, for 
the information of the lords com— 
miſſioners of the admiralty, a copy 
ot a letter from Captain Pettet, com- 
mander of his majeſty's floop Ter- 
magant, giving an account of the 
boats of that loop having, on the 


15th inſt. taken polfleſſion of the 
. a g i : 5 : 
F ench chebeck privateer Felicitc, 
oft Port Favona, in Corſica, which 


it appears the enemy had ſcuttled 
previous to their leaving her, as ſhe 
ſoon afterwaris funk. I am very 
much pleated with Captain Pettet's 
exertions in having deſtroyed this 
vellel], as ſhe was one of the fineit 
privatcers in this country, and had 
captured two oi our merchantmen 
laſt year, off unis. 

Nu fso and BROS TE. 

„ My Lord, I have the honour to 
acquaint your lordſhip, that at two 
P. M. May 15, I chaced à ſtrange 
ſail under the land, but before I 
could arrive up with her, ſhe got 
into the port Favona, and anchored 
behind a reef of rocks. I came to 
with the loop, and fent the boat in, 
who brought her out; but from the 
enemy's having ſeuttled her, ſhe 
went dow: within halt a mile of the 
ſhore, in 14 fathoms water; ſhe 
proved to be the Felicité French 
chebeck, cummanded by Captain 
Felix Podetiti, belonging to Ajaccio, 
mounting. two lung guns in the bow, 
and fix brafs ſwivels, beides ſmall 
arms, &c, and | believe ſixty men, 
as ſhe appcars tv have rowed 30 
Cars.“ 

[We are much concerned to an— 
nounce the capture ot the Admiral 
Alpin, outward-bound Kaſt-India-— 
man, Captain Rogers, and ſome 
other vellels, by the {ſquadron under 
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the orders of Admiral Linois. The 
Admiral Alpin is ſu;-poſed to have 
been captured oft the Cape: ſhe had 
on-bcard about 12,000 ounces of 
ſilver, chiefly the property of pri- 
vate individuals, and a conſiderable 
quantity of copper coin, together 
with ſeveral ſtand of arms tor the 
uſe of the troops in India. This 
intelligence was received by the 
American ſhip la Mifſour!, from Bae 
tavia, detained by La Lorre trigate, 
and ſent into Plymouth; the captain 
of which ſtates, that when he left 
the lle of France, there was lying 
there, the Counteſs of Sutherland 
country ſhip, laden with 6800 bales 
of cotton; Admiral Alpin, and an 
Engliſh brig from Bencoolen; all cap. 
tured and ſent in by Admiral Linois. 
The French ſquadron touched at 
Batavia, a tew days previous to the 
Mitfſouri's ſailing from thence, and 
ſhortly atterwards failed on a cruize 
in the Indian ſeas, # circumſtance 
which has excited conſiderable 
apprehenfious reſpecting the ſafety 
ot our China fleet, Ihe American 
cap in adds, that ſeveral privateers 
were fittingout at the Ifle of France, 
for the purpole of cruizing to ir- 
tercept the Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhips. 
The Admiral Alpin was the laſt 
{hip of the paſt ſeaſon; her cargo is 
eſttmated at about 35 ool. She 
ſuled from Portſmouth in Auguſt 
laſt, in company with the Georgiana. 
The Countels of Sutherland is ſnp- 
poſed to be the largeſt private ſhip 
ever built in India, being of 2000 
tons burthen. ] 


The bill for the abolition of the 
ſlave trade is to ſtand over till next 
ſellion, upon the motion of Lord 
Hawketbury, the miniſter who laid 
it before the houſe of lords. This 
is a bad omen. But the opinions 
as well as the meaſures of ſome 
ſtatelmen, are entirely to be regue 
lated by times and exzſting cicum— 
ſtances. If a new tax is to be pro- 
poſed, we are told of the happineſs 
and proſperity of the lower clafles 
ot the community; it the tlave trade 
is to be aboliſhed, we hear of no- 
thing but the ſuperiority of negro hap. 
gine/ to that of the Engliſh peaſantry, 
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In the houſe of commons, on the 
2d of July, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moved, that a ſum ſufficient 
to liquidate the arrears of the civil 
liſt, amounting to near 600,0001, 
mould be granted to his majeſty. 
The cauſes which had produced 
this large debt, were detailed to the 
houſe by Mr. Pitt, and his motion 
paſſed with ſcarcely any oppoſition, 
except from Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr. Pitt alſo propoſed an addition 
of 60,0001. a-year to the civil liſt, 
to make up for the deficiency created 
by the payment of fees in the dit. 
ferent offices through which the 
money is iſſued, amounting annually 
to the enormous ſum of 54,0001, 
'No objections of any conlequence 


were made to either of theſe propo- 


ſitions. 

Fu AN CE. By the Paris papers we 
learn, that on the morning of the 
a5th of june, at ſeven o'clock, 
Georges, and eleven of his compa- 
nions, were taken from the Bicetre 
to the Concierger:e, where their aw. 
ful fentence was read to them. At. 
ter ſpending ſome time in devotion, 
they were between eleven and twelve 
put into four carts, and conyeycd to 
the Place de Greve, where they 
were guillotined. The head of 
Georges fcll the firſt, and we under. 
ſtand they all died with the greateſt 
firmnefs, exclaiming in an undaunt— 
ed manly tone, Vive le Roi! Vive 
Louis XVIII! 

General Moreau's ſentence has 
been altered. It appears from the 
Moniteur, that he has been ſent off 
for the United States: but that he 
will reach the aſſigned place of his 
deſtination, is not altogether a cre— 
dible circumſtance, The vellel 
which carries him may accidentally 
miſtake its way to Cayenne, or ſome 
other equally healthy climate; or 
fome convenient accident may hap- 
pen in the courſe of the voyage, 


which may terminate, for ever, the 


fate of this unfortunate victim of 
Bonaparte's envy and reſentment, 
A Dutch paper mentions that his 
departure was very ſudden, and that 
he had not the leaſt previous noti- 
fication of it. It is added, that he 
had cauſed his apartment in the 
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temple to be furniſhed, in the opi— 
nion that it would be the place of 
his confinement, 

We find inſerted in the Moniteur, 
the proteſt of Louis XVIII. under 
the character of the Count de Lille, 
againſt the aſſumption of the impe— 
rial dignity of France by Bonaparte, 
as well as the deſign to attach it to 
his family by an hereditary eſtabliſh- 
ment. In this inſtrument he appeals, 
In very energetic terms, to ail the 
ſovereign powers, reſpecting that 
event, as well as the whole of the 
French revolution, which he repre— 
{ents, from its commencement to the 
preſent day, as an entire nullity re. 
{pecting his rights, and at the ſame 
time menacing the ſtability of every 
throne of Europe. Some perſons, 
however, doubt the authenticity of 
this paper; it is certain no reply has 
been made to it on the part ot any 
ſtate. 

Wrsr-ISDIFESs.— The New York 
papers ſtate, that an indiſcriminate 
matlacre of all the white French in— 
habitants at Cape Francois, took 
place on the 2oth of April: this dread- 
tul carnage continued for three ſuc- 
ceſſive days and nights. Americans 
and their property have hitherto been 
ſuffered to eſcape. 

It appears that the two rival chiefs, 
Deffalines and Chriſtophe, have quar- 
relled among themlelves, and that a 
civil war is the conſequence, To 
Chriſtophe weare compeiled to wiſh 
ſucceſs; many proots of humanity 
and general benevolence have occa- 
ſionally marked his conduct, and 
pointed him out as the moſt worthy 
ſucceifor of the unfortunate Touſ- 
ſaint; while Deflalines, on the con- 
trary, has exhibited nothing but the 
moſt ferocious and ſavage barbarity 
during the ſhort time he has potletfed 
the chiet command. 

Accounts from Jamaica, dated the 
2th of May, ſtate, that an alarming 
plot had been tormed by the French 
priſoners in that iſland, in conjunc— 
tion with the French at Cuba, but 
that it had been fortunately diſcover. 
ed; the object was, to cauſe an inſur- 
rection, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
poſſeſſion of Jamaica. It is ſaid, that 
they were to have been provided with 

money 


eee 


money by ſome Jews, who, however, 
Failed in their engagement, and the 
whole plot was happily diſcovered 
before any exploſiun could take 
place, The neceſſary meaſures had 
been adopted to prevent any limilar 
attempt tor the future, and the ifland 
was 10 every reſpect fate, and free 
from alarm, But ſtill it is very 
unhealthy, and a great mortality 
has already taken place there; Cap— 
tains Cathcart and Haker, ot the navy, 
are amongſt the victims. 

IXE LAND. Apprehenfions are ſſtill 
entertained relative to the tranquil— 
lity of this part of his majeſty's do- 
minions; but precautions have not 
been wanting to meet the threatened 
danger. 

NIC abe, who is poſitively ſaid to 
be landed in Ireland, and for whoſe 
apprehenſion a rew ard of Fool. has 
bee >N1 proclaimed, Was a0 refuse ee on 
account of the former re bellion, and 
had been one of the conhdential aides- 
de-camp of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
He is certainly a man of a de fp erate 
character, and has had more hair- 
breadth eſcapes than moſt men who 
have been continually engaged in 
military conteſts. He polletied an 
indefatigable zeal for the traiterous 

Cauſe in which he was embarked, 


and difplaye d the mot conſumm abs 
art and pre {ence of mind on eve ry OC- 
caſion. At one time there were no 


leſs than twenty-five indictments a- 
gainſt him for various actsof ireafon ; 
he was outlawed, proclaimed, and 
purſued jn every quarter of the coun— 
try where he ſou, ht an alylum. He 

was once traced toa finall villa ige in 
the county of Roſcommon, where he 
was ſurrounded by Lord Kingibe. 


rough, with a {irong force, birt ef. 
caped by aſſumins the difguiſe and 
accent of a Scotch rea: rand on his 
retreat {old ſeveraluiyrticles tothe ſol 
diers who came to i d him. 
At another tinic he was {urrounaed 
in the houſe where he was in bed, 


Apprized of his danger, be immedi— 
ately transferred himtelt to the out- 
ſide of the quilt, and throwing the 
bed-clothes carele(>ly over him, the 
moment before Lord! ough 
entered the room, he was luppoſed 
to have leaped out of the v ndow, 

and completely eluded diſcov cry, 
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lle was afterwards taken priſoner on 
fn{jprcion of his identity, and com- 
mitted to Newgate, Dublin, where 
he remained nine weeks, Fern 
that he was a Scotch pedlar; and ac- 
tually perſuaded ſeveral ſoldiers of 
a highland regiment on guard, that 


he was an old acquaintance of th eirs 


at Inverneſs; and was at laſt dit 
charged on this pretence. Above an 
hundred ot his aſſociates in rebellion 
vere at the ſame time in the ſame 
priſon, and knew him perſonally, but 
would not dilcover him, notwith. 
ſtanding the large reward offered. 

Such a man muſt certainly be a for- 
nudable partizan in any cauſe, how. 


ever deſperate, to which he is at- 
tached, and would be readily fe. 


lected for the promotion of a deſign 
(uch as that for which he is ſtrongly 


{utpected to have returned to Ire— 


land. 


Alarming acvident, —On Tueſday 
morning, July 17, about balf-after 
1x o'clock, the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of Garden - -ſtreet, 
Wiutechapel-church, were alarmed. 
by a rumbling noiſe, ſucceeded by 
violent {creams and outcries. The 
noile was ſpeedily diſcovered to ariſe 
from the fall of two houſes in Dork- 
ſtreet, adjoining, which had buried 
the unfortunate inhabitants in their 
ruins, The alarm was -inſtantane- 
oully ſpread, and every means were 
reſorted to for the releaſe of the un- 
happy fulterers, About one hundred 
perſons were actively employed for 
ſeveral hours, who effeéted the re- 
leaſe of thirty-five people, Several 
{urgeons attended, and examined the 
1tuation of the ſufferers; their report 
was ve TY favourable, only fourteen 


were nd hurt, but none danger- 
oulty, 1 hey were couveyed to the 
London hoſpital. Among the num. 
ber tl ped Without inzury was 


child, about nine months 
cd, between two pieces of timber, 
unhurtz the little innocent was lying 


1 


onits back, playing with its clothes, 
unconfciousof any danger. She grect- 
ed her dcliverers u th. (miles. Fare 
ther alliſtance arriving, the ſearch 
was Continued with great ardour: a 
man, named Box | his wite, and three 

children, were traced by their cries 
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to the cellar, when they were drag- 
ged from the window unhurt. tr 
appears, that this family had occu- 

ied the ground-floor, and had fled 
into the cellarfor ſafety, on firſt hear. 
ing the craſh. Twoold women were 
found, one of the ave of ninety-five 
and the other eighty; they occupied 
a back room up two pair of ſtairs ; 
the former had been conhned to her 
bed ſeven months; ncither of them 
received the leaſt injury. The moit 
diſtreſſing part ot this ſpectacle was 
a poor woman, who had lain in on 
the Sunday preceding : both herſelf 
and child were materially injured. 
Before nine o'clock ſuchexertion had 
been uſed, that the whole of the per. 
fons were found whom it was ſup- 
poſed were miſling; and, however 
miraculous it may appear, not one 
of them was found dead; very tew 
had their limbs broken. A widow 
and her daughtcr, who dwelt in a 
back room up iwo pair of ſtairs, 
were among thoſe moit hurt; alſo a 
man and his wite, who occupicd a 
garret., When the accident hap- 
ened, nearly all the people were in 
bed, conſequently when emey:. were 
taken from the ruins they were en- 
tirely naked, and had not a rag to 
put on, except what they obtained 
from the humanity ct the neighbours. 

It 1s but juſtice to lay, that the 
ſurveyor of the diſtrict, as well as 
the landlord of the premiſes, 
notice to the inhabitants, ſome weeks 
ago, to quit, as their lives were not 
thought fite; and on Monday ſeve- 
ral of the poor ſufterers, in conſe— 
quence of that advice, looked out for 
dwellings to remove to, but failing 
of ſuccels, were under the neceſlity 
of remaining where they wer 
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On the night of the 21ſt of April 
died, his Serene Highnefſs the reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe-Gotha. Ihe bu— 
rial ceremony took place on the night 
of the 25th, according to the with he 
expreſſed in his will. The grave was 
dug by his courtiers on the illand, in 


the Englith garden, at the foot of 
thoſe of his two deceaſed children. 
Thereigning duchel>, with her child 
on her arm, had the evening betore 

ſtrewed flowers in and round the 


At midnight the body was 


grave. 


carried by the ſervants of the duke, 
The ceremony was only inte rrupted 
by the ſighs and tears of all pretent. 
Prince Frederic planted a tree on the 
grave. No drums were beat, no fer- 
mon was pronounced, no cannons 
were fired, no bells were tolled. 

Nauche, preſident of the galvanic 
ſociety at Paris, lately fell a victim 
to his zeal for the ſciences, He was 
burned by a vial of phoſphorus, which 
he uſed for his experiments. 

Died in Dublin, aged 115 years and 
10 months, William M:itchctl, a re— 
venue-oftcer, born in Londonderry 
on the firſt of July, 1689. He had 
been ſome time in America when it 
belonged to Eugland, and was one 
of thoſe ſuffering 1054 liſts who loft 
his property by the war, on which 
account he was recommended to an 
employment in the revenue, 

Francis Smith, convicted in the 
laſt January tſeflions, of ſhooting the 
man whom he ſuppoled to be the 
Hammeri{mith ghoit, has received his 
majeſty's tree pardon. 

At the conferences of the metho— 
diſt ſociety, in America, for 1803, it 
appears that the numbers in connec. 
nection with the ſociery, were $1,617 
whites, 22,453 Perions of colour, to- 
tal, 194,070, being 17,336 more th in 
the preceding year, 

Diſpatches have been received by 
government, from New South Wales, 
dated the 11th of March, ſtating, that 
aninfſurrection had broken out there, 
which tor ſome time threatened 1c. 
rious Conſequences. The inſurgents, 
who were chietiy United Iriſhmen, 
allembled at Calile-hill, with the 
avowed object of marc hing to Para- 
matta, and, after planting the tree of 
liberty at the government-houſe, to 
proceed to Sydney. Their deſigns 
were, however, fruſtratedbythenucti— 
vity of government. Ihe infurgents 
were entirely routed, 300 of theimwere 
taken, or delivered thenfſelve-up; ten 
were ſelected, tried by a court-mar— 
tial, and ſentenced to death, four of 
whom were hung. Martial law had 
been proc]; aired by the ;;overnor; but 
when theſe diſpatches came au ay, the 
inturrection was eftectually quelied, 
and the proclamation of martial law 
was revoked, 
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HIS woparch aſcended the 

throne of his father, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, pol. 
ſelled of full vigour of body and 
mind; handſome in his perion ; ac— 
complithed in the martial exerciſes 
ot the age; CUUrteous, open, and be- 
neficent. But naturally tractable, 
and yie!ding to others, he was form— 
ed to be under the guidance of fa. 
vourites. 

The dying injunctions of his 
father had exhorted him never to 
recal the conſtable Montmorency, 
and to repreſs the dangerous am- 
bition ot the houſe of Guiſe; 
but the former was loaded with 
honours, and the latter entruſted 
with the confidence of Henry; 
while only Duke of Orleans, the 
king, at the early age of thirteen, 
had eſpouſed Catharine of Medicis ; 
that princeſs had a few years fince 
brought him a ſon, who wis named 
Francis; but thoſe ſeducing arts for 
which ſhe was afterwards ſo eminent 
ſeem not to have affected the mind 
of her huſband, who profeſſed him- 
ſelf the willing flave of Diana de 
Poitiers, ducheſs de Valentinois, 
This extraordinary Woman, who 
ruled with abſolute ſway over her 
lover, had with undiminifhed beauty 
re:ched the autumn of life, and, at 
the age of forty-eight, beheld a great 
and youthful monarch ſighing at her 
teer. 

The recovery of Boulogne was an 
object of the higheſt importance to 
the intereſt and honour of France; 
the Ensliſh councils were weak and 
divided, and the feuds which com- 
monly diſtract a minority raged with 
uncontrouled violence, The mi- 
niſters of Edward VI. readily liſten. 
ed to the propoſals of Henry, who 
offered © four hundred thouſand 
crowns for the immediate reſtitution 
of Boulogne. The ſum propoſed 
was accepted; and the peace winch 
was negociated between the two king. 
doms, was extended alſo to Scotland, 

In 1549, an edict was made to 
reſtrain the extravagant remittances 
which the cleryy had been in uſe of 
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making to the court of Rome, and 
for correcting ſome other abuſes 
committed by the papal notaries, 
With this edict Pope Julius III. 
was highly diſpleaſed; and the fol— 
lowing year war was declared by 
the King of France againſt the 
pope and the emperor. The pre. 
tence was, that Henry protected 
Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, 
whom the pope was deſirous of 
depriving of his dominions. In 
this war the king was threatened 
with the cenſures of the church, 
more eſpecially when it was known 
that he had entered into an alliance 
with the Turks, and a Turkiſh fleet 
entered the Mediterranean, where 
they threatened the Ifle of Gozo, 
and made defcents upon Sicily. 
Henry, however, ſtrongly denied any 
ſuch connection, and iniſted that 
the emperor had given them ſut— 
ficient provocation: but, be this 
as it will, the emperor ſoon found 
himſelf in fuch danger from theſe 
new enemies, that he could not ſup- 
port the pope as he intended, who 
on that account was obliged to ſue 
tor peace. After this, the King con- 
tinued the war againſt the emperor 
with ſucceſs; reducing the cities of 
Toul, Verdun, and Metz ; the keys 
of all which three places he received 
at the ſame time on horſeback, and 
ſurrounded by his whole army. On 
the other hand the Emperor Charles 
V. who had ſo lately aſpired to the 
dominion of Europe, with a feeble 
train, and under cover of the night, 
was compelled to eyacuate Inſpruck, 
and haſtily fled before the arms of 
Maurice and Villach, in Carinthia, 
on the frontier of the Venetian ter- 
ritories. Surpriſed and abandoned, 
he ſigned a treaty at Paſſau, which 
for ever ſecured the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil independence of the Ger- 
who, attentive alone 
to their own concerns, ſcarcely ſeem 
to remember how much they were 
indebted tor their ſucceſs to Henry, 
and made a merit to their ſovereign 
of abandoning their ally to his re- 
lentment. 
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In Italy the Sianeſe threw of? the 
imperial yoke, and placed themfelves 
under the protection of France; 
while Solyman, the powerful but 
diſhonourable ally of Henry, filled 
the Mediterranean with his fleets, 
and ſtruck terror through the city 


of Naples, Had the opcrations ot 


the Ottomans been ſeconded by the 
armaments of Henry, Naples muſt 
once more have acknowledged the 
dominion of a French maſter 5; but 
the Turks, hearing no tidings from 
their ally, ſailed again to Conſtan— 
tinople ; and the attention of Henry 
was diverted from foreign conqueſts 
to the protection of his own domi- 
nions. 

Impatient to efface an ignominious 
repulſe at Metz, Charles entered 
France, and poured the tempeſt of 
his arms on TJerouanne; d' Effe, a 
veteran officer ho commanded in 
that city, was killed; the impe— 
rialiſts preſſed the ſiege with vigour 
and perſeverance; and the place 
was taken by ailault. Charles or- 
dered the fortihcations to be razed, 
and the inhabitants to be diſperſed 
in the adjacent towns, The army, 
under the command of Emanuel 
Philibert, the young duke of Savoy, 
who already began to diſplay thole 
talents for which he was atterwards 
ſo eminently diftinguiſhed, moved 
next to the ſiege of Heidin. Its 
walls, thoughdefendzdwith bravery, 
could not long withit.ind the ardour 
of the allailants ; and Henry himtelf 
in perſon, with a numerous army, 
advanced to check the tormidable 
progreſs of his enemy, 

The appearance of fiich an ant. 
goniſt rouled the emperor from the 
bed of fickue!>; lic quitted Eruffels 
in a litter, and arrived in his camp, 
though debilitatel in his body, yet 
firm and undaunted in mind ; but 
his prudence ſuffert him not to ha. 
zard the fate of the war in i deciive 
action; and the King of France, 
after having in Vain endeavoured to 
compel his rival to an engagement, 
by threatening the ſiege of Cambray, 
and embarraii:4 by tlie indiſpoſi- 
tion of the conſtable Montmorency, 
on whoſe military experience he 
chiefly relied, r-t:red without per. 
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forming any thing worthy the great- 
nels of his preparations. 

In Italy the French were more un- 
fortunate than in Flanders. Strozz1, 
a Florentine exile, who commanded 
in that country, was defeated with 
the loſs of 4000 men, by the Mar- 
quisof Marignano, general to Coſmo 
de Medicis, The frege of Sienna 
was inſtantly formed by the victor ; 
the fate of that city was protracted 
for ſome months by the valour of 
Monluc, whocommanded the French 
garriſon; but the Sieneſe, ſuperior 
to the force of arms, were incapa- 
ble of reſiſting the aſlaults of ta- 
mine; the terms they obtained, were 
however honourable; and Monluc, 
with the French troops, was allowed 
to march out with all the honours of 
war; but Marſhal Briflac, in Pied— 
mont, iupported the glory of his 
country, and juſtified the choice of 
his prince ; though his troops were 
interior to thoſe of the imperialiſts, 
he not only baffled the attempts cf 
the Duke of Alva, who, with his 
uſtial arrogance, had boaſted tha: 
he would ſoon drive him beyond 
the mountains, but even extended 
his incurſions into that part of the 
country which hitherto the emperoy 
had preſerved; and would probably 
have rendered more important ſer. 
vices to his country, had not the 
neceſſary ſupplies tor his ſupport 
been intercepted by the jealouſy ot 
the Guiles and the conſtable Mont. 
morency, _ 

On the death ot Henry d'Albret, 
King of Navarre, in 1555, the King 
ot France was defirous of annexing 
Bearn, and the fmall remnant of 
that prince's territories, to his own 
dominions; but Anthony duke of 
Vendome, who had married Jane the 
heireſs of d' Albret, by his diligence 
ſecured the royal inheritance which 
deſcended to him; and rejected the 
threats and promites of Henry, who 
alternately menaced him with the 
weight of his arms, and tempted him 
with liberal ofters ot compenlation. 

Henry, indulgent to his paſſions, 
and to the profuſion of his miſtreſs, 
had been obliged to load his ſub- 
jects with new impoſts, to defray 
the expences of war, and the mag. 
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nificence of his court. The empe- 
ror, ſolicitous to procure an inter- 
val of tranquillity, was ready to 
liſten to any terms of accommoda- 
tion, The various claims of the 
rival monarchs rendered it difficult 
fo conclude a folid peace; but an 
expedient was propoſed of termi- 
nating their hoſtilities by a long 
truce, which, without diſcuſſing 
their dificrent pretenſions, allowed 
each to retain what was in his pol- 
ſeſſion. Henry, in accepting theſe 
favourable conditions, which left 
him in quiet enjoyment of the greater 
part of the Duke of Savoy's domi. 
nions, with his important acquiſi— 
tions on the German. frontier, was 
only embarraſſed by his late en- 
gagements with the pope ; theſe he 
however, was perſuaded by the con- 
ſtable Montmorency to facrifice to 
the intereſts of his kingdom ; but 
he carefully ſtipulated, that 1n the 
truce, which was ſigned for five 
years, the Roman pontiit ſhould be 
expreſsly included. 

Paul 1V. now pope, received the 
intelligence of the late negociation 
with terror and aſtoniſhment; he 
beheld himſelf forſaken by the ally 
on whom he depended, and ex— 
poſed to the reſentment of an ad- 
verſary whom he dreaded. The 
Duke of Alva was already encamp. 
ed on the frontiers of the eccleſiaſti— 
cal territories; and the pope, to 
avert the immediate danger, had re- 
courſe to thoſe arts for which the 
court of Rome was ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed, Under pretence of 
mediating a definitive peace between 
the rival princes, Cardinal Rebiba 
was diſpatched to Bruffels, and the 
nephew of the pontiſt, Cardinal 
Caraffa, to Paris, The former was 
ſecretly inſtructed to protract his 
negociation as long as poſſible; 
while the latter was directed to prets 
the French king to renounce the 
treaty of truce, and to reſume his 
engagement with the holy ſee. By 
preſents and flattery Caraffa gained 
the ſuttrages of Catharine of Me- 
dicis, and Diana Poitiers. Henry 
was incapable of retiſting the impor— 
tunities of his conſort and miſtrels, 
ſeconded by the ardour of the Duke 
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of Guiſe, and the eloquence of his 
brother the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
His own genius, warlike and enter. 
priſing, correſponded with their in— 
clinations; and he ſigned a new 
league with the pope, which re. 
Kindlled the flames of war, both in 
Italy and the Low Countries, 
Philip (to whom the Emperor 
Charles had reſigned his hereditary 
dominions) received with indigna— 
tion the intelligence of Henry's de. 
ſigns to violite the recent truce. 
He directed his arms againſt the 
frontier towns of Flanders, expoſed 
by the expedition againſt Italy. He 
perſuaded his conlort, the Queen 
of England, to enter into his views; 
her violent aftection for Philip ex- 
cited her to ſurmount the reluctance 
of her ſubjects, and to declare war 
againſt France; Emanuel Philibert 
duke of Savoy was entruſted with 
the command of the main army : 
the zeal of the Fiemings was dif. 
played in ſeconding the deſigns ot 
their new ſovercign; and, while 
Philip himſelt fixed his quarters at 
Cambray, the Duke of Savoy, after 


alarming France on each fide of 
Champagne, advanced by rapid 


marches, and inveſted St, Quintin 
in Picardy. 

The garrifon of that town had 
been weakened by detachments ſent 
towards Champagne, and ſcarcely 
amounted to one-fifth of the number 
requilite for its defence. The for— 
tifications had been negletted; and 
the beſiegers were ſtimulated by the 
importance of acquiring a town 
which opened to them a direct road 
to Paris. A few days muſt have 
crowned their efforts with ſuccets, 
if Admiral de Coligny, conſidering 
his honour concerned to preſerve a 
place within his juriſdiction, had 
not thrown himfelf into the town 
with a gallant band of followers, 
and by his Kill ana determined va— 
lour, at leaſt deferred its fate, The 
voice of glory and intereſt called 
upon Henry to fave a town, the Joſs 
ot which would open a patlage for 
the enemy into the heart of France, 
The forces he conid hattily aſſemble, 
he confided to the experience of the 
conſtable Montmorency, whoſe na, 
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tural caution was vanquifhed by his 
deſire to extricate his nephew Co. 
ligny from his dangerous ſituation. 
With this view he approached the 
camp of the enemy, while d' Andelot 
the brother of Coligny, with five 
hundred adventurons followers, 
forced his entrance into the town. 
But, in the execution of this deſign, 
Montmorency h:d drawn too near 
the entrenchments of the beſiegers 
to eſcape with impunity from fo ac- 
tive and vigilant a commander as the 
Duke of Savoy. He had ſcarcely 
begun to retire, before he was prefſled 
by the ſuperior numbers of the ene— 
my. The ranks of the French were 
broken by the furious charge of 
Count Egmont at the head of the 
cavalry, and their boaſted men at 
arms ſought ſhelter in a precipitate 
flight. Abandoned by the horſe, 
the foot were not able much longer 
to ſuſtuin the unequal conflict ; 
above tour thouſand perithed in the 
field; and the conſtable, alter de- 
fending himſelf with the molt heroic 
courage, and receiving a dangerous 
wound, was made priſoner, with the 
Dukes of Montpenſier and Longue- 
ville, and the Marſhal St. André. 
The defeat of St. Quiatin ſcarcely 
diituſed leſs conſternation through- 
out France, than the fatal battles of 
Creſſy and Agincourt; the trembling 
inhabitants of Paris prepared to quit 
a Capital which they hourly ex- 
pected would be inſulted by the pre- 
ſence of the enemy. Amidſt the ge- 
neral diſmay, Henry alone preſerved 
an undaunted countenance; he 1n- 
ſtantly recalled, the Duke of Guite 
from Italy; he folicited the afſtiſt- 
ance of the Grand Signior; and he 
incited the Scots to invade the north 
of England, and diltract the atten. 
tion of Mary. A more immediate 
reſource was found in commanding 
the ban and arriere ban of the fron- 
tier provinces immediately to take 
the field; but all theſe precautions 
and efforts would hive proved yain, 
had Philip liſtened to the advice of 
the Duke of Savoy, to relinquiſh 
the ſiege of St. Quintin, and march 
directly towards Paris, That mo- 
narch, naturally cautious, was afraid 
of bringing his forces into the heart 
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of France, without a ſingle place to 
retreat to; he adviſed, therefore, 
the continuance of the ſiege of St. 
Quintin ; and his generals more rea— 
dily acquieſced in his opinion, as 
they imagined the town could not 
hold out many hours; but the cou— 
rage of Coligny roſe in proportion 
to the exigency and danger. Fruit. 
ful in reſources, each moment ſeem. 
ed to diſplay ſome new expecient; 
for ſeventcen days he baffled the re. 
peated allaults of the Spamards, the 
Flemings, and the Engliſh; at length 
all oppoſition was overwhelmed by 
their ſuperior numbers, and Coligny 
himſelf was taken priſoner on the 
breach. Henry, however, had avail. 
ed himſelf with the utmoſt activity 
of the interval aftorded by the ad- 
miral's obſtinate reſiſtance. The 
Duke of Guiſe rapidly advanced 
trom Italy to check the progreſs of 
Philip; he was received in France 
as the guardian angel of that king. 
dom ; and the confidence which the 
king repoſed in him, was juſtified 
by his zeal and enterpriſing ſpirit, 
The army with which he returned, 
was joined by new levies, and 
{welled by reinforcements from Ger. 
many and Switzerland. Its num, 
bers, and the reputation of its gene- 
ral, made Philip tremble for his 
new conqueſts; when the Duke of 
Guile ſuddenly turned from me- 
nacing the frontier towns of Flan— 
ders, to undertake a more arduous 
and important enterprize. 

Calais had been taken by the Eng- 
liſh, under Edward III. and was the 
only place they retained of their an. 
cient and extenfive territories in 
France. But Mary and her mini{. 
ters, from an injudicious economy, 
had neglected the works, and dil. 
milſed the greater part of the garri- 
ton. The Duke ot Guiſe was ap- 
priſed of theſe circumſtances, and 
the rigour of winter did not deter 
him from the daring deſign; he ſud- 
denly inveſted the town, drove the 
Engliſh from the forts which pro. 
tected it, and in eight days reſtored 
Calais to the dominion of the French 
after it had been ſubject to England 
tor two hundred and ten years. 
Henry imitated on this occaſion the 


policy 
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policy of its former conqueror ; he 
carefully expelled the Engliſh inha- 
bitants, and new peopled the town 
with his own ſubjects, whom he al— 
lured to ſettle there by various im— 
munities. 

On the retreat of the Duke of 
Guile, the pope had indeed ligned 
a treaty of peace, and reconciled 
himfelf to Philip ; but Henry tound 
ſutticient conſolation for this deſer— 
tion in the marriage of the dauphin 
to Mary queen of Scotland; that 
princeſs had been long lince athanced 
to Francis, and the nuptials were 
now celebrated with unuſual ſplen— 
dour. But the Scots in the articles 
of marriage, took every precantion 
that prudence conld dictate, to pre- 
ſerve the liberty and independence 
ot their country, 

With the return of ſpring, the 
contending armies renewed their 
operations; the Duke of Guiſe in. 
veſted, and reduced after a hiege of 
three weeks, Thionville, in the 
duchy of Luxembourg. But this 
acquitition was more than coun. 
terbalanced by an event that had 
happened in another part of the 
Low Countries. The Marſhal de 
Termes, governor of Calais, had 
penetrated into Flanders, ſtormed 
Dunkirk, and advanced to Nieuport, 
when his career was checked by the 
approuch of the Count of Egmont, 
with a ſuperior force. De Termes, 
encumbered with his ſpoils, endea- 
voured to retreat, but he was over- 
taken by the rapidity of the count, 
and compelled to engage near Grave. 
lines. The deſperate valour of the 
French held victory for ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe; when a ſquadron of 
Englith ſhips, drawn to the coalt by 
the firing, entered the Aa, and 
turned their guns upon the right 
wing of the army of de Lermes; 
the ſpirit of the Flemings revived 
with this afli{tarce, and the rowut of 
the French became univerſal. -F'wo 
thoufand were killed on the ſpot; 
a greater number in their flight 
perithed by the hands of the en— 
raged peaſantry; and the Mar- 
ſhal de Termes, with many ofticers 
of d:\(tinction, were taken priſoners, 

The Duke of Guiſe, on intelli- 
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gence of this diſaſter, relinquiſhed 
all other ſchemes, and haſtened to 
the defence of the frontier of Pi- 
cardy, while the Duke of Savoy 
ettected a junction with the forces 
of the Count of Egmont. Each 
monarch placed himſelf at the head 
of his reſpective army ; and, as they 
were now only ſeparated by a few 
leagues, it was hourly expected that 
a decilive action would determine 
the fortune of the royal rivals. Yet 
both Philip and Henry continued to 
fortify their camps, and diſcovered, 
by their inaction, their inclinations 
for peace. For half a century their 
Kingdoms had been mutually ex. 
hauſted by the operations of war. 
The former was impatient to viſit 
Spain; the latter was influenced b 
the patlions of the Ducheſs of Va- 
lentinois, who regarded with diſ- 
guſt the haughtineſs of the Duke of 
Guiſe and his brother the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, and was inclined to 
thwart their meaſures and obſtruct 
their glory. By her perſuaſion, 
Montmorency, {till a pritoner, and 
eager to regain his liberty, was en. 
trutted with the delicate negocia-— 
tion; Philip readily liſtened to his 
propoſals, and a definitive treaty 
was ſigned at Cateau in Cambrecis, 
The Duke of Savoy recovered the 
territories which France had wreſted 
from him in Piedmont, Savoy, and 
Breile. Corſica was ceded to the 
Genoeſe ; but Heſdin, Catelet, and . 
Noyon, were reſtored to the French, 
who alſo retained Calais, Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun. The death of 
Queen Mary had diſſolved the con- 
ne&tions of Philip with England; 
and, by a ſeparate treaty with her 
ſucceiior Elizabeth, Henry engaged 
at the end of cight years to deliver 
up Calais, or to forteit the ſum of 
live hundred thouſand crowns. 
K. 91890 

| he Puke of Guile, and his bro. 
ther the cardinal, arraigned the late 
treaty in the moſt open manner, as 
humiliating and diſgraceful to 
France, But their influence ex- 


pired on thereturnof Montmorency; 
and the conſtable, ſupported by the 
Ducheſs of Valentinois, reſumed his 
former aſcendancy over the — 
0 
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of his royal maſter, Henry himſelf 
had cloſed with the overtures of 
peace, that he might the more et. 
fectually repreſs the religious opi— 
nions of the reformers, which were 
ipreading with rapidity throughout 
his dominions. D'Andelot, the 
brother of Coligny, and the nephew 
of the conſtable, was juſtly accuſed 
as a proſelyte to the doctrines of 

Calvin. In the preſence of his ſo. 
vereign he preſumed to acknow- 
ledge his ſentiments ; he was imme- 
diately deprived of his poſt of gene- 
ral of the French infantry, committed 
to clofe confinement, and only en- 
larged by ſubmiſſion and the entrea- 
ties of his uncle. Throughout the 
Capital and the different provinces, 
the ſevereſt penalties were denounced 
againſt the profeſſors of Lutheran- 
Hm : five of the moſt obſtinate were 
ſent to the Baſtile, and orders were 
iſued for their immediate and rigo- 
rous proſecution. 

The active zeal of a monarch, in 
the vigour of his age, and neither 
deſtitute of capacity or firmneſs, 
might, perhaps, have vanquithed 
the ſcruples ot his ſubjects, and pre- 
| Jerved his kingdom from the cala- 
mities of civil commotion, inflamed 
by religions rancour; but the de- 
tigns of Henry, and the hopes of the 
eſtabliſhed church, were extinguilh- 
ed by a fatal and unexpected acci— 
dent. Emanuel duke of Savoy had 
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arrived at Paris, to be preſent at the 
marriage of the Princets Elizabeth, 
who, by an article of the late treaty, 
was afhanced to the King of Spain, 
and whoſe nuptials were celebrated 
at Paris by proxy, with martial mag- 

niſicence. Jouſts and tournaments 
had on this occaſion been prochimed 
by Henry, who excelled in every 


perſonal accompliſhment ; he had 
already given ſignal proots of his 


proweſs; and on the Jaſt dy he was 
delirous of breaking a lance ag inſt 
Gabriel de Lorges, count de Mont- 
gomery, who was diſtinguiſhed above 
any other nobleman for lus ſuperior 
addreſs in theſe combats. Monigo- 
mery, at the command of his ſove— 
reign, entered the lifts «with avowed 
reluctance. The ſhock was rude on 
both fides; but, the count's lance 
breaking againſt the King's helmet, 
he attacked Henry with the ſtump ; 
it entered the eyebrow of his right 
cye, and the monarch, bereaved of 
ſpeech and underſtanding, fell in- 
ſtantly to the ground, He was con— 
veyed to his palace, and, after re— 
maining in a ſtate of inſenſibility for 
eleven days, expired, in the ſix- 
teenth year of his reign, and the 
forty-fifth of his age, a. D. „559; 
leaving by his wife, Catharine of 
Medicis, ſeven children. the eldet; 
oft whom, who {ucceeded him by the 
name ofeFrancis II. was only en- 
tered into his feventcenth year, 
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FrzoM THE CoxqQuEsT of EGYPT BY THE RomaNs, TO THE FALL OF 
* * 
THE EGYPTIAN CALIPHS, 


FTER the death of Cleopatra, 
A Egypt was reduced to the 
humble ſtate of a Roman province, 
and was, for ſeveral centuries, go— 
yerned by prætors ſent from Rome. 
This luxuriant country, hewever, 
was highly favoured by its conque- 
rors, who delegatcd to the people 
the privilege af ſubliſting under 
their ancient laws, and of exercil- 
ing uninterruptedly the functions 
of their religion. Even the gods 
Ilis and Serapis were naturalized at 
Rome ; and, though their temples 
Were demoliſh: d in the year af 


Rome 701, by order of the ſenate, 
yet they were afterwards rettored 
with ſtill greater ſolemnity and mag- 
nificence. Under the Roman go- 
vernment, the revenues of Feypt 
were eſtimated at three millions 
ſterling per annum, having been 
orcatly improved by the Care ana 
economy of the prætors, who lite— 
rally made that province the granary 
and ſtorehouſe of Rome, When 
Probus commanded in Egypt, he 
executed many conſiderable works, 
which greatly contributed to the 
ſplendour aud beactit of the coun- 

try. 
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try. The navigation of the Nile, 
ſo important to the Roman com- 
merce, was highly improved; and 
temples, bridges porticoes, and pa- 
laces, were conſtructed by the hands 
of the ſoldiers, who acted by turns 
as architects, as engineers, and as 
huſbandmen ; ! tending to the aur- 
mentation of his rich domain. Un- 
derthe Roman juriſdiction, likewiſe, 
the light of the goſpel, and the 
bleſſings of the Chriſtian religion, 
made their firſt entrance into Egypt. 
It was firſt embraced by the 'I hera- 
peut, or Eflemans of the lake Me— 
reotis, a Jewiſh ſect, which had 
abated much of its reverence tor the 
Moſaic ceremonies; but it was in 
the ſchool of Alexandria, that the 
Chriſtian theology appears to have 
allumed a regular and ſcientific 
form; and, w chen Adrian vilited 
Egypt, he found a church compoſed 
of converted Jews and of Greeks, 
ſuftciently important to attract the 
notice of that inquiſitive prince. 
But, notwithſtanding the wifdom 
and mildnefs of the Roman juriſpru— 
dence over every part of Egypt, yet 
this grandacceſhon to their dominions 
could not be governed without tre- 


quent in{urrections and rebellions of 


the people. About the year of Chriſt 


296, five Mooriſh nations iducd 
forth from their deſerts to invade 
the neighbouring provinces; they 


ſeized upon Egypt, and being joined 
by the natives, allumed the reins of 
ſovereignty in Alexandria. Dio— 
cletian, appriſed or theſe meaſures, 
loſt no time in punithing the intur- 
cents, He o ned the campaign in 
t.gypt by the hege of \lexanc! ria, 

cut off the aqueducts which con- 
veyed the waters of the Nile into 
every part of the city; and, render- 
ing his camp impregnable to the 

ſallies of the belie: ved multitude, he 
puſhed his attacks with caution «nd 
vigour. After a ſiege of eight 
months, Alexandria, w alte d by the 
{word and by fire, ;mplored the cle- 

mency of the Conqueror ; but it ex- 
perie enced the full extent of his ſe— 

verity. Many thouſa: nds of the ci- 
tizens periſhed in a promiſcuons 

laughter, and there were few ob- 
BOx10us perlons in Egypt, wWio 
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eſcaped a ſentence either of death 
or ot exile, 

The fate of Euſiris and of Coptos 
was ſtill more melancholy than that 
ot Alexandria; thoſe famous cities, 
the former diſtinguiſhed by its vaſt 
antiquity, the latter enriched by the 
pallſage of the Indian trade, were 
utterly deſtroyed by the arms and 
by the ſevere order of Diocletian. 
The character of the E Ly pt; in na- 
tion, intenſible to kindneſs, but ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible to fear, could 
alone juſtify this exceſſive rigour. 
The ſeditions of Alexandria had 
often affected the tranquillity of 
Rome; and the province of Upper 
Egypt, inceſſantly relapſing into re- 
bellion, had embraced the alliance 
of the ſavages of Ethiopia. Even 
the Blemmyes, ſcattered between 
the iſland of Meroe and the Red 
Sea, were ſubſidized by the Egyp- 
tians ; and theſe favage barbarians, 
whom antiquity, ſhocked with the 
detormity of their figure, had almoſt 
excluded trom the human race, 
preſumed to rank themſelves among 
the enemies of Rome, Such had 
been the unworthy allies of the 
Egyptians, who now ſuffered in 
turn from the unrelenting rigour of 
the Roman arms. But, at the ſame 
time that Diocletian chaſtiſed the 
paſt crimes of the Egyptians and 
their allies, he provided tor the fu- 
ture ſatety and happineſs of the 
country, by many wife regulations, 
vw hich were confirmed and eniorced 
under the ' ſucceeding reigns, It 
was probably about this time, and 
upon this occaſion, that the famous 
pitlir was erected, which was ſo 
long called Pompey' s pillar; of 
winch more hereatter, 

Egypt continued under the Roman 
yoke, not without occaſional ttrug- 
ples tor the recovery of its liberty, 
and ſtill more ſerious quarrels with 
the pretors and Greek Chriitians, 
until the reign of the emperor He- 
raclins, when the Saracen forces, in 
the caliphate oft Omar, bore down 
the £1ngdoms of the eaſt, conquered 
Paleſtine, and reduced Syria under 
the Mahommedan power. After 
ſetting out from Medina, to viſit the 


holy city of Jeruſalem, and review 
nis 
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his victorious troops, A. D. 638, 
Omar directed his general Yzid to 
Temain in Paleſtine, Abu Obadiah 
to march againſt Antioch and Alep- 
po, and Amron, otherwiſe Amru 
Ebn Al As, to invade Egypt. The 
intrepid Arnrou, at the head of only 
four thouſand Arabs, haſtened from 
his ſtation at Gaza, and continued 
his route by forced marches, until 
his tents were pitched on Egyptian 
ground, 

He aſſembled his forces before Pe. 
Iuſium, and took poflefhon of that 
key to Egypt, as it is uſually called, 
in only thirty days, which unlocked 
the entrance of the country, as far 
as the ruins of Heliopolis, and the 
neighbourhood of Memphis, or the 
modern Cairo. In the age of Au- 
guſtus, and even in that of Conſtan- 
tine, Memphis ranked among the 
greateſt and moit populous of the 
Roman provincial cities. The banks 
of the Nile, in this place-of the 
breadth of three thouſand feet, were 
united by two bridges of ſixty and 
of thirty boats, connected in the 
middle ſtream by the Imall ifland of 
Rouda, which was covered with 
gardens and habitations. The eal- 
tern extremity of the bridge was ter- 
minated by the town oi Babylon, 
and the camp of a Roman legion, 
which protected the paflage of the 
river and the ſecond capital of E- 
ZSYPt- ; 

This important fortreſs, which 
might fairly be deſcribed as a part 
of Memphis or Miſrah, was ſoon in— 
veſted by the arms of the valiant 
Amrou: a reinforcement ot four 
thouſand Saracens arrived in his 
camp; and the military engines, 
which battercd the walls, may be 
imputed to the art and labour of 
his Syrian allies. Yet, the ſiege 
was protracted to ſeven months; 
and the rath invaders were eucom— 
Paſſed and threatened by tlie „ p— 
proaching inundation of the Nile. 
Their laſt aſſault was, therefore, 
bold and ſucceſsful: they paſſed the 
ditch, which had been fortified with 
won ſpikes, applied their fcaling 
ladders, entered the fortreſs with 
ſhouts, and drove the remnant of 
the Greeks to their boats and the 
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iſle of Rouda, The ſpot was after. 
wards recommended to the conque- 
ror by the eaſy communication with 
the gulph and the peninſula of Ara. 
bia : the remains of Memphis were 
deſerted; the tents of the Arabs 
were converted into permanent ha. 
bitations : and the firſt moſque roſe 
up in the prefence of fourſcore 
companions of Mahomet. A new 
city arofe in their camp on the eaſt. 
ward bank of the Nile; and the con. 
tiguous quarters of Babylon and Fol. 
tat are confounded in their preſent 
decay by the appellation of Old 
Miſrah or Cairo, of which they 
form an extenſive ſuburb. But the 
name of Cairo, the town of eto, 
more ſtrictly belongs to the modern 
capital. 

The Arabs, however, aſter this 
glorious and profitable enterprize, 
muſt have finally retreated to the 
deſcrt, had they not found a pow- 
eriul alliance in the heart of the 
country. The rapid conquett of 
Alexander, had formerly been af- 
ſiſted by the ſuperſtition and revolt 
of the natives: they abhorred their 
Perſian oppreſiors, who had burnt 
the temples of Egypt, and deſtroyed 
their gods. After a period of ten 
centuries, the ſame revolutton was 
renewed by a ſimilar cauſe ; and, in 
the ſupport of an incomprenent: ble 
creed, the zeal of the Copt'c Clrit- 


titans was cqually ardent, The Sa- 
racens were, thereture, received 


as the deliverers of the Jacobite 
church; and a fecret treaty was 
opencd during the ſiege of Mem- 
phis between the victorious army 
and a people of flaves. A rich and 
noble Egyptian, named Al Mokaw— 
kas, had ditiembled his faith to ob- 
tain the adminiftration of his pro- 
vince: but the abuſe cf his truſt 
had expcſed him to the reſentment 
of Heruclius; his ſubmiſſion was 
only delayed by arrog::nce and fear ; 
and his conſcience vas prompted by 
intereſt to throw hini{cit on the fa— 
vour of the Sar cens 

In his firſt conference v ;th Amrou, 
he heard without invignation the 
uſual option of the Koran, the tribute 
or the ſword, he Greeks (replied 


Mokawkas) are determined to abide 
the 
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the determination of the ſword ; but 
with the Greeks I deftre no commu - 
nion, either in this world or in the 
next, and ] abjure for ever the !:y- 
zantine tyrant, Bis {\ nod of Chalce. 
don, and his Melchite ſlaves, For 

myſelf and my brethren, we are re— 
Tolve d to Un 4111 4 Ne in the pro- 
feſſſon of the E Föſpel and 
Chriſt. It 18 1111 DO flible for us to 
embrace the revelations of von 
prophet; bit we are defirons of 
Pence, and cheertully ft 
tribute und 1 
141 rac " alfirs The tribute was 
aſcertained at two pieces of. gold 
the head of every Chriitians but 
old men, monks, women, and chil- 
dren of both Iv. 
years of age, were exempted from 
this perf: nal afſeflment Copts 
above and below Mem! his {wore 
allegiance to the caliph, and pro- 
miſed an hoſpitible entertainment 
of three days to every Muffulman 
who ſhould travel through 
country. 

In the march, therefore, from 
Memphis to Aicx:indr:: Amrou 
entruſted his ſatety to 
gratitude of the Fg 
roads and bridg-s were dilivently 
repaired ; and in every | 
progreſs, he could depend on con— 
ſtant ſupply of n Hons and 1 
ligenee. Th ] | 
whoſe 

a tenth 
helned by the univerſal detection 
they had ever 8878 hated, they were 
no longer feared: tl 

It 


; 
. Lie 
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fed from his tnt, the bithop 
from his altar; and the diſtant car. 


riſons were furpriicd or ſtarved by 
the ſurrounding maltitude 
not the Nile afforded 'a fate. and 
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By this retreat of the Greek from 
the provinces of Upper LDaypt, 
conſiderabic force was coliected in 
the 11 and of Delta: t epi and 
artificial channels g 
toraed a ſuccet! 
tenſible poſts ; 
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andria was laborioufly cleared by 
the victory of the Saracens in two 
and-twenty days of general or par. 
tial combat. In their annals of con. 
queſt, the ſiege of Alexandria is, 
perhaps, the moſt arduous and im— 
portant enterprize. The firſt trad. 
ing city in the world was abundanrly 
replenithed with the means of ſub. 
ſſtence and defence. Her numerous 
inhabitants fought fur the deareſt 
of human rights, religion, ind pro- 
perty 3 and the enmity” of. the na. 
tives ſcemed to exclude them from 
benefit of peace and 

e 1 vas continually 

wen: and, if the empernr Heraclius 
the public d. 
treſh armies. of Rot ind 
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- 1 as as Tr oa. 6 oh A 
rburans might haye been poured 
Into the ] Arts 11; 1 the econ. 1 
capital of the empire. A circum- 


terence of ten miles would have 
ſcattered the forces of he Greek Is 
and favoured the ſtrtegeius if an 
ictive enemy; but nds of 
an oblong ſquare was covered hv the 


ſea and the Ike M ch 
i 


the two 
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of the narrow ends e pooled a front 
of no more titin ton furlongs. The 


ts of the Arabs were not inade- 
quate to the difticulty of the at- 
empt and the value of the prize. 
From the throne of Medina, the 
eyes of the caliph Omar were fixed 
on the camp and city: his voice ex- 
cited to arms the Arabian tribes and 
the veterans of Syria; and the me- 
| Oly war was recommended 
deculiar fame and ferti lity of 
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tyrants, the Egyptian na- 
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ves devoted their labours to the 
lervice of Amrou; ſome ſparks 
of martial ſpirit were perh; Ps 
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of Amrou, glittered in the van of 
the Moſlems. On a memorable day 
he was betrayed by his imprudent 
valour: his tollowers who had en- 
tered the citadel were driven back ; 
and the general, with a friend and a 
ſlave, remained a priſoner in the 
hands ot the Greek Chrittians. 
When Amron was conducted before 
the prztect, he remembered his dig- 
nity, but forgot his ſituation; alofty 
demeanour, and reſolute la inguage, 
revealed the lieutenant of the caliph, 
and the battle-axe of a ſoldier was al- 
ready raiſed to ſtrike off the head of 
the audacious captive, His life was 
faved by the promptitude of Iisflave, 
who inſtantly gave his maſter a blow 
on the face, and commanded him, 
with an angry tone, to be filent in 
the preſence of his ſuperiors. The 
credulous Greek was by this artifice 
deceived ; he liſtened to the offer of 
a treaty, and his priſoners were dil- 
miſled in the hope of a more reſpect- 
able embaſſy, till the joyful accla- 
mations of the camp announced the 
return of their general, and inſulted 
the folly and weaknets of their ene- 
mies. 

At length, after a ſiege ci fourteen 
months, and the loſs of three-and- 
twenty thouſand men, the Saracens 
prevailed; the Greeks embarked 
their diſpirited and diminiſhed num— 
bers, and the itandard of OT wi 
was planted on the walls of Alex. 
andria. ** ] have taken (ia! d A m. 
rou to the Clip h) the great city of 
the weſt. It is input Tible for me to 
enumerate the variety of its riches 
and beauty; and 1 ihal! content n ny. 
felt with obſe rving, that it contains 
four thouſind palaces, tour thou- 
fand baths, four hundred thcatres or 
places of amuſement, twelve thoy- 
fand ſhops tor the ſale of vegetable 
tood, and forty thoufand tributary 
Jews. The town has been ſubdued 
by force of arms, without treaty. or 
Cap! itulation, and the Molhems are 
impatient to ſeize the fruits of their 
victory.” Ihe cat: ph Omar rejected 
with firmneſs the idea of pillage, and 
directed Auron toreſerve the wealth 
and revenue of Alexandria for the 
public tervice: the inhabitants were 
numbered, a tribute was impoſed, 

| 
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and the people indulged in an ob- 
{cure excrciſe of their worſhip, 

The intelligence of this diſgrace. 
fil and calamitous event, afflicted 
the declining health of the emperor ; 
and Heraclius died about ſeven weeks 
after the loſs of Alexandria. Under 
the minority of his grandſon, the 
clamours of the people compelled 
the court to undertake the recovery 
of Egypt. In the ſpace of four 
years, the harbour and fortifications 
ot Alexandria were twice occupied 
by a fleet and army of Romans. 
They were twice expelled by the 
valour of Amrou, who was recalled 
by the domeſtic peril from the dif. 
tant wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But 
the facility of the attempt, and the 
obſtinacy of the reſiſtance, provoked 
him to {wear, “ that if a third time 


he drove the infidels into the ſea, he 


would render Alexandria as accell- 
ble on all fides as the hauſe of a 
proſtitute.” Faithful to his pro- 
miſe, he diſmantled ſeveral parts of 
the walls and towers, but the people 
were ſpared in the chaſtiſement of 
the city, and the moſque of Merc; 

was erected on the {pot where the 
victorious general had {ſtopped the 
fury of his troops. 

[t was now that the learned had ta 
deplore the fatei of the Alexandrian 
library, as it is deſcribed by the 
learned Abulpharagius. The ſpirit 

i Amrou was more curious and li. 
beral than that of his brethren ; and, 
in his leiſure hours, the Arabian 
chief was pleaſed with the conver. 
ſation of John, the laſt diſcipie of 
Ammonius, and who derived the 
ſurname of Piilopouus from his la. 
boricus ftudics of grammar and phi- 
loſuphy. KEmboldencd by this fa. 
miliar 1ntercourte, Philoponus pre 
ſumed to ſolicit a gift, ineſtimable in 
his opinion, contemptible in that of 
the. barktarians; the roval library, 
which alone, among the ſpoils of 
Alexandria, had not been appro. 
priated by the Viiit and the ſeal of 
the conqueror, Amrou was inclined 
to gratity the wiſh of the gramma. 
rian, but his rigid integrity refuſed 
to alienate the minuteſt object with. 
out the conſent of the caliph ; aud 
the well known anſwer of Omar, 


YA 
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was inſpired by the ignorance of a 
fanatic; © Tt theſe writings of the 
Greeks agree with the Book of God, 
they are uſeleſs, and need not be 
preſerved : it they diſagree, they are 
pernicious, and ought to be detiiroy- 
ed.“ The ſentence was executed 
with blind obedience: the volumes 
of paper or parchment were diſtri— 
buted to the tour thouſand baths of 
the city: and ſuch was their incre- 
dible multitude, that ſix months 
were barely ſufficient for the con- 
ſumption of this precious fuel ! 

In the adminiſtration of Egypt, 
Amrou endeavoured to balance the 
demands of juſtice and of policy. In 
the management of the revenue Ne 
ediſipproved the ſimple but opprel- 
ſive mode of a capitation, and pre- 
terred with reaſon a proportion of 
taxes, deducted on every branch 
from the clear profits of agriculture 
and commerce. A third part of the 
tribute was appropriated to the an. 
nual repairs of the dykes and canais, 
ſo eſſential to the public welfare. 
Under his adminiſtration the fertility 


of Egypt ſupplied the dearth of 


Arabia ; and a ſtring of camels, laden 
with corn and proviſions, covered 
almoſt without an interval, the long 
road from Memphis to Medina. 
But the genius of Amrou fvon re- 
newed the maritime communication 
which had been attempted or achiev- 
ed by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, 
or the Ceſars; and a canal, at leaſt 
eighty miles in length, was opened 
from the Nile to the Red £ Sea. This 
inland navigation, which would 
have joined the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, was foon difcon- 
tinued as uſelels or dangerous: and 
the Saracen throne was removed 
from Megina to Damaſcus. 

Of this new conquelit, the caliph 
Omar had but an imperfect Know- 
ledge trom the voice of fame. He 
req neſted that his general would 
place deiore his eyes the realm of 
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The Maib or 


GERMAN lady of great beau- 
ty and accompliſhments, hav- 
ing married a Heſlian officer who was 
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Pharoah and the Amelekites; and the 
anſwer of Amrou exhibits, even in 
thoſe early days, a lively and not 
unfaithful picture of that ſingular 
country: O commander ot the 
faithful, Egypt is a compound of 
blick earth and green plants, be- 
tween a pulveriſed mountain and a 
red ſand, The diſtance from Seyne 
to the ſea is a mentR's journey for an 
horſemen. Along the valley de- 
ſcends a river, on which the bleſſing 
of the Mott High repoſes both in the 
evening and morning, and which 
riſes and falls with the revuiutions 
of the ſun and moon. When the 
annual diſpenſation of Providence 
unlocks the ſprings and fountains 
that nouriſh the earth, the Nile rolls 
his ſwelling and ſounding warers 
through the realm of Egypt: the 
fields are overſpread by the falutary 
flood ; and the villages communicate 
with each other in their painted 
barks. The retreat of the inunda— 
tions depotits a fertil:;:zing mud for 
the reception of the various ſeeds : 
the crowds of huſbandmen who 
blacken the land, may be compared 
to a ſwarm of induſtrious ants : and 
their native indolence is quickened 
by the laſh of the taſk-maſter, and 
the promiſe of the flowers and fruits 
Ot a plentiful increaſe, Their hope 
is ſeldom deceived ; but the riches 
which they extract from the w heat, 
the barley, and the rice, the legumes, 
the fruit-trees, and the cattie, ara 
nnequally ſhared between thoſe who 
labour, and thoſe who polleſs. .Ac- 
cording to the vieiflitudes of the 
ſeaſons, the face of the country is 
adorned with a felver wave, a verdant 
emerald, and tie deep yellow of a 
golden harveit.“ Thus the rich and 
truitſul province of Hgypt was com- 
pletely conquered, and the Roman 
government whoily ſuperſeded. by 
the Arabs or Saracens, in the 19th 
year of the hegira, A. D. 640. 
{ To be continued, | 


AND GALLANTRY, 
HAY-STACK, 

ordered to America, and not being 

able to acquire any tidings of him in 


her own country, came over to Eng. 
D d laud, 
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land. 
ſhips hien had either tranſparted 
tro O the continent, or were bt 
ing back the wounded. 
dav the wandered on the be. ch at 
Port mouth, and hour after hon [in 
wearied her eyes bedewed witj tears 
in the vainexpectation of ſeeing him, 
She was obſerved at the tame 1pot 
ere it was liaht, and watched © 
motion of the waves until the teiting 
ſun. Then her haunted imaginmtion 
preſe nted him mangled with wounds, 
and the {ſmalleſt guſt of wind ſeemed 
to threaten her with eternal {epuru- 
tion. Did a ſhip enter into port, her 
eager ſteps led her to the ſpot, and 
many an inquiry was repaid with an 
inſolent rebut]. 

After eight months ſpent m th:s 
anxious manner, a fhip arrived, — 
bringing her the meia' eh 1v pleaiure 


* 
In. 
* 


Nav after 


MY 
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4 that ſome Heſſian officers, who 
were wounded, were on their pal- 
fage.”? Her nene increnſed 
daily. A veſſel at length arrived, 


reported to have 
board. She 


A lia 11 ro 3370 ON 


kept at ſome Giltance, 


for fear of giving too great a ſhock to 
her huſband's fee lings, fao TT. hebe 
among them. He was landed with 
others. She fainted, —and of was 


COnve ved he! FC "err where Hav. 
ing recovered, aud FO! ng to the di- 
ferent inns, he | found at laſt her huCſ- 
band. The matter of the inn inform- 
ed her“ he was very bad, 
begged that her be! nz in ö 
might be gradu: ty broken to en; m. 
W hen the entered the room he burſt 
into a flood of tears. A lady was 
ſapporting him in her arms. What 
words, or painter, couldrepreſent the 
tr agedy that followed he had mar 
ried in America, and this perion was 
allo his wife. the e tronted p. don, 
was paſt repro ach, for in a few mi- 
nutes after he ſunk into the arms of 
death. 

The lady whoſe melancholy hi- 
tory we are recording, ruſhed from 
the room; and, leaving her clothes 
and money at her lodging, ſhe wan- 
dered, ſhe knew not wh ither, Vow. 
ing „that ſhe would never enter 
houſe more, or truſt to man.” She 


ſtopt at laſt near Briſtol, and begged 


. ne 
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Here ſhe could only learn the 
deſtinv of her huſhand from thoſe 


the refreſhment of a little milk, 


'T h-re was ſomething ſo attractive in 


her whole appearance as ſoon pre. 
duced her whatever (he requrited. 
She was young and extremely beau. 
tiful; her manners graceivi and cle. 
cant; 1nd her countenin tereſt. 
ing to the laſt aev1 She was alone 


= 


-4jtranoer--andinettre! 


e diſtreſs ; 


{he ! Led ly [01 u little 1 'k but 
uttered no co:nplaint, d no art 
tO [C23 C0: 04{hton, ler areſs and 


1 8 0 4 
accent bore vindle marks that INE WAS 


F\ | | 


ay Fe, * 0 { { . Son 1 
A. ror eigner Gl tp! Din. 
o 


the dav ſhe was een wandering in 
ſearch of a place ro ty her wretched 
head; ſhe ſcooped towards night a 
lodging tor herſelf in an old haye 
ſt. Multitudes ſoon flucked a 


round her in this new hah3tation, ate 


tracted by the NOVELTY UL UC CITCU Me 
» 1 * . * 2 i * L ©» . 3 , * 

tance, her ſingular beauty, but above 
' ! | 1A » 3 © & no — 7 

1 9 u. 11 GaQeniacts ] H \ arrival. 


"rench and Italian were 


1 {? 
111 » 41331 
Dt ne E - ai 0 
* 


{poken. to 
d not to under- 
however, when 
ted in German lhe evi 
dently appeared confuſed; the emo— 
tion was too great to be ſuppreſſed, 
the uttered ſome faint exclamations 
in her tongue, and then, as it hurried 
into an unprudence, ſhe aite 


npted t 
without know! dge ot this 


f nguagd 32 


ne Was Acco! 


lan, IALZC, V TI1O0UsS-Cor jeLUTCS Were 
inſtantly formed bat: * hat leemed 
panting ſtrunge was her acceptance of 
no food except bread and | milk, and 


that oniy from the hands O04 females 
On the men ſhe looked with anger 
and C:\dain, but {weetly ſmiled 
accepted any pre ſent ir »m thc 
neighbou ring 


is he 
Other 
ſex. Ihe 
monſirated wit "er Of 
ſo expoſed a {iruation, but in vain, 
for neither prayers nor menaces could 
induce her ro fleep in a houſe, 

As the began to diſcover marks of 
inſanity, the was at length confined 
ina mad-houſe, under the care of Dr. 
Renaudet, phyfician at the Hot Wells. 
On the firſt opportunity ſhe cap eg, 
and repaired to her beloved hay-itac: 
ker by f ain reſſible on find. 

ing herſelf at liberty, and once more 
ſafe beneath this miſerable retuge. 

[t was nearly four years that this 
forlorn creature devoted herſelf to 
this deſolate lite, ünce {he knew tlie 


comfort 


ladies 
h her on the dan, 


7 ws — 


Tur 8 


comfort of a bed, or the protection of 
a roof. Hard! hip ſickneſs; intenſe 
cold, and extren e miſery, er Adu, y 
Inipaired her be auty: but till there 
remained uncommon {weetnels and 
Gelicicy in her air and manner; and 
her an{v 


ers were always pertinent 
enough, except when the ſuſpected 
the queſtion was meant either to ai- 
rent or enfnarc her, when ſhe feci- 


[ a 8 1 : N . 
ſullen or angry, Some quake . 
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TERALDIC amateurs ſpeculate 
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necellity 
* 


ing his ulurpation will ſuggeſt the 
propriety C1 18 4 46 & : and Wil 1118 
ech continue to plunder other 
tate „ he „ Ill not Want 74 7 A; the 
ambie 1 10 lla ver (OT rail will 
turnmil him ** ith u ers 1231S OW 11 
arrogance will provide the - cref/f 
While the tte Tilt be written 1n 
tlie blood of the Duke PEnvhicn, 
And ti 4 W 1160 n enclo! 4 11 ne F 74 
9 int! Thy tlie 39 bon , 

Let us, however, ſuſpend om 
CuUrioiity tor a ſhort time and we {hall 
pProbibly te Er atihca * Sd LEW 
fpeeamens whictrour foldiers and fano! 
will ſoon enable us to hang up-1 
St. Paul's. 

We have no very great objection 
FO tne Frei þ Cron 18 11 11:41 7 
and making a landing, as we agree 
with them, that then the expedition 
Would 10 OU DEC al! OV! Fs 

1 ne fo LOW: | 11 nbourgs 1liord 
< [pee r * In C11 Tr 12 

Fat Pal „De tous le arbres de 


[| * 
| T\ ally : * 5 4 k 4 * ' * 1 £3» | * 
[1 119601 FT % 14 re 1101 N 1 114 44 = 


( oy g v6 8 5 tro! * enluls ſont 
devemis ey (75 conſol id. By hy 1h I 111 
DEeratrice toit unc lettre de change, 

ite par Parras, endorſée par Cam- 


. as v3 
DTCe par Bonaparte : 


a a 6a I ed bs AY * 11 F 
3 I alitdl drill ba 1 42 CHIDICL» 18 1 9111 9 


? } - 
exchan wn by Barras, endoried 
* FY , : 
oY GUNIDIUCETTS, and accepted Dy 


ca le. 

A caricature print 
handed about at Paris, in which 
Bonaparte -2fented unhis throne, 
lurrounded by his brothers, with the 
61904 9 055 of the Duke d Eng- 
hien et, over which is written 


) 
A! L115 te 

T JETY » } y 33 
66 4 Tinees QI Blood: 


is privately 


Sa CUI 
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dies at this time interpoſed, and 
Louiſa, as ſhe was called, was con- 
veyed to Guy's Hoſpital, where the 
died December 19, 1809. 

Theper ſon with * hom ſhe lodged, 
div alged upon her death-bed the te. 
cret of the flight of this tiranger from 
Portſmouth, which correſponds near. 
ly with the time of her arrival acer 
Brittol. 


Bonabarte, 


1 / } 15 6 ' 
- IJ , * 1 4 
tel At Paris. b Ces 


pub- 


him bete Cen 


1 Bran And Camb CL 108, VI 1th AY 
X nun FC land, with 
which he is in the act of covering 


ug the various excurſions of 


. j 4 | 4 ” N - 111 7 4 [ 
T3 : Ht (C7 7 As * 52 44461, to CLIN CYene 


places in his uf{urped dominions, we 
nave not heard of any viiit paid by 
him to thufe {pots which muſt be 
ever remembered by Frenchmen, 
namely, Cre, Poitiers, and Agrmn- 
COU; 

ron t! 8 7 tenure by vw hich 
the neu GOO! Of France 15 {117 P- 
poſed to weir his Crown, a put aſter 
has compared him to the Emperor 


Oi (Nuh. 
Junmlean and 
* ele 91 And 


1 2 1 
” +4 4 * % ;% @ % 
(IHFOETC CE * 0 (ut 


whatever 
them on 
0 agree 


Jerome, 
between 
) ts, (oem 1 
in on 5 that it is a very dangerous 
„t to croſs the ſex, when they 
r with Great I 


418. 
8 55 
Tuo French ir! 


wates lie at New 


-rtectly 


* 1 bs * f he a A K 
101 . ICh, owe er, Jerome 
* 15 
1 atrait to embark, though he ſo 

uch wants to get home ; Khich nas 


OC CA{oGned the tolluw ing D* Wag! aph 
f York JaUZETICCI ot the 
48 Qu. re for Under. 
premium on the 
French frigates La Sybelle and La 
Didon, at and from New York, to 
the firſt POL they dan make in Europe, 
with liberty to touch at à port in 
Aving Bonaparte Olls 


q 5 
Writers; — W lat 


En land? 11 
there will be no warrantry 
agauinſt contraband of war.“ i 
[n the court where Georges, 
were to be tried, the ſudges uted to 
fit at the upper end ot it. Whenthe 
court Was altered for tlie t al, their 
ſeats were removed to cue /½de of it. 
Every body at Paris uſed then to ſay, 
„% Loreau 
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206 JUNIUS's 
Moreau ſera condamne,car la juſtice 
eſt miſe du cht. 

On the evening previous to his con- 
demnation, the Marquis de la Riviere, 
obſerving Madame de la Force in 
the midſt of the crowd, and who ap- 
peared to take a very lively intereſt 
in his fate compoſed, at that critical 
moment, the following epigram: 

En priſon eſt-on bien ou mal? 

On eſt mal, j'en ſuis Pexemple. 

On eſt mal au bureau central, 

On eſt plus mal encore au Temple. 
A V Abbaye on n'eſt pas micux, 

Et d'en ſort ir chacun s'efforce; 

Le priſonier le plus heureax, 


Eſt le priſonier de la Force. 


LETTERS. 


That Frenchmen can pun and joke 
in any firuation, we have a ftriking 
inſtance in the beh«viour of Danton, 
who was beheaded in the year 1794. 
Sentence was paſſed on Danton at 
three in the afternoon, and at fix he 
was carried to the guillotine. He 
ſubmitted with fortitude, with cheer— 
fulneſs, and even with pleafantry. 
He tried to enliven Fabre 'Eglantine 
the poet, who was to die with him: 
Nous allons tous etre portes, laid he; car 
nous ferons des VERs. Ihe word 
Els means worms as well as verſes, 


JUNIUS's LETTERS. 


HE impenetrable myſtery that 

hangs over the author of the 
celebrated Letters of Junius is ſo 
favourable to the propagation of re- 
ports, that we may expect to hear 
that they have been aſcribed, in ſuc- 
ceſſion, to every diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racter who flouriſhed during the 
period of their publication. The 
following article, however, which 
appeared in a late number of 7he 
Wilmington (Delaware) Mzqrror, is 
founded upon a ſtronger aſſertion than 
has ever before been made upon the 
ſubject, for it proceeds upon a ſup- 
pays acknowledgment ot Junius 
umſelf! Of Mr. Rodney, or of the 
degree of credit that may reaſonably 
be attached to his declaration, we 
know nothing; but the ſubject is ſo 
Curious that we think our readers 
will not be averſe from having their 
attention once more drawn to it, 

« No political writings ever made 
more noiſe in the world, or were 
more celebrated, than the Letters 
ſigned Junius, and publiſhed in Lon- 
don now more than thirty years ago, 
And as the author conveyed thoſe 
letters to the preſs in ſuch a ſecret 
manner as to conceal himſelf entirely 
from the knowledge of the public, 
and every other perſon, the public 
curioſity has been excited from time 
to time, to know who he was. Fre- 
quent and various have been the con- 
jectures reſpecting him; but all have 
accorded in attributing thoſe letters 
o one perſon or another of the mo(t 


eminent abilities. This, without 
doubt, does the author great honour. 
I have obſerved in ſome of your late 
papers, that they were attributed to 
the celebrated Mr. Dunning, by one 
writer, and to the late Earl of Chat. 
ham by another. But to fatisfy the 
curiolity of the world, and to pre- 
clude all future and uncertain con— 
jectures, I can aſſure the public that 
our celebrated Major-general Charles 
Lee, of the American army, was the 
real author of theſe letters. And al. 
though he had declared that the 
fecret reſted ſolely with himſelf, and 
that he meant to carry it to the grave 
with him; yet I afirm, and anſwer 
to the public, that he revealed it to 
me, and perhaps to no other perſon 
in the world. 

« In the fall of 1773, not long 
after General Lee had arrived in 
America, [ had the pleature of {pend- 
ing an aſternoon in his company, 
when there was no other perſon pre- 
ſent —our converſation chietly turned 
on politics, and was mutually free 
and open—among other things the 
Letters of Junius were mentioned, 
and General Lee afked me, who was 
conjectured to be the author of thoſe 
Letters. Ireplied, our conjectures 
here generally tollowed thoſe ſtarted 
in England; but for myſelf, I con- 
cluded from the ſpirit, ſtyle, patrio- 
tiſm, and political information which 
they diſplayed, that Lord Chatham 
was the author; and yet that there 
were ſome lentiments in them that 

indicated 
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indicated his not being the author. 
General Lee immediately replied, 
with coniderable animation, athrm- 
ing that, to his certain knowledge, 
Lord Chatham was not the author; 
neither did he know who the author 
was, any more than I did—that there 
was not a man in the world, no not 
even Woodtiall the publiſher, that 
knew who the author was; that the 
ſecret reſted ſolely with himſelf, and 
tor ever would remain with him. 

« Feeling in ſome degree ſurpriz— 
ed at this unexpected declaration, 
after pauling a little, Ireplied: No, 
General Lee, if you certainly know 
what you have athrmed, it can no 
longer remain ſolely with him; for 
certainly no one could know what 

ou have aftirnied but the author 
himſelf! Recollecting himſelf, he 
replied, *I have ungu. ardedly com- 
mitted myſelf, and it would be but fe lly 
go deny to you that I am the author * ut 
I muſt requeſt that you will not re- 
veal it during my lite; for it never 
was, nor never will be, revealed by 
me to any other,* He then proceeded 
to mention feveral circumitances to 
verity his being the auther, and a- 
mong them, his going over to the 
continent, and abſenting himſelf 
from England, moſt of the time in 
which thoſe letters were firſt pub. 
liſhed in London, &c. This he 
thought neceſſary, leſt by ſome acci- 
dent the authorihould become + BOW i 
Or at leaſt ſulpectec 1. Which mig 110 
have cauſed his ruin, had he been 
in the power of the court of Lon 
don, &c. 

« Whoever will compare the let. 
ters of General Lee, written to ſeve. 
ral of the Britiſh officers at the com- 
mencement of our revolutionary war, 
with thoſe of Junius, will! probably 
be convinced that they ere dictated 
by the lame mind, fo written by 
the ſame hund; but however that 
may be, I atfirm, that w hat [ hay 
herein communicated to the public 
relative to General Lec's communi— 
cation to me, reſnecting the author 
of Junius's letters, is, in tubſtance, 
ſtrictly true, and no doubt remains 


with me but that he was the real 
author.“ 

The perſon who furniſhed a ſketch 
of the life of Edmund Burke in the 
Weſtminſter Magazine of Auguſt 
1774, ſigned Z, aſſures the public 
that he knows the author of Junius, 
but that he will not diſcover him: 

« He (Burke) has been ſuppoſed 
the author of the letters publiſhed 
ſome time ago, under the ſignature 
of Junius; but this is a miſtake 
for they are in a quite difterent ſtile 
from Mr. Burke's manner, either of 
ſpeaking or writing. He is diffuſe 
and flowery: Junius was conciſe and 
epigrammatic. The coincidence of 
particular fentiments and images, 
remarked in ſome of his ſpeeches and 
theſe letters, from whence this ſur— 
miſe has ariſen, may be otherwiſe 
accounted for; and can only prove 
that Junius might have heard him 
Ipeak, and had borrowed them from 
5 in. Nor was Mr. Hamilton, nor 

Lord George Germaine, nor any of 
the ſeveral other perſons who have 
been hitherto named, the author of 
thoſe letters. This ſecret has been 
cver admirably well preſerved; nor, 
indeed, was it poſſible to have de. 
tected it, trom the ſtile, at leaſt ; 
that writer had never publiſhed any 
thing, before; nor 15 it likely to be 
diſcovered now, except by the con- 
{ent of the Junto, as he will never 
Write d {ene again, Lis may be hint 
{uſticient to the parties, that I have 
it in my Power to name the perſon, 
which, however, they may reſt aſſur- 
Ed that I hall never do, while they 
themſelves may chuſe to keep the 
matter a myſtery. For as I became 
acquainted with the ſecret, merely 
by having been accidentally preſent, 
when an unguarded expreſlion, lead- 
ing to the diſcov. ry, happened to be 
dropt 11 a private company, I think 
have no more right to reveal it, 
than I thould have to expoſe any 
private letter I had picked up by 
chance. What 1 cannot return to 
the owner, I ought at caſt to hold in 
truſt for him.“ 


ON 


— TH 


1 


Ov QUACK MEDICINES. 


HERE is nothing of more per- 

nicious confequence in medi. 
cine, than to lay down a general me— 
thod of curing a diſeaſe, without 
having a regard to the different ſtate 
and circumſtances of the body. 

As it 1s of the utmoſt importance 
to mankind, that errors in the prac. 
tice of phyſic ſhould be detected, 
and the knowledge of every attempt 
to improve it propagated and dit- 


| Fuſed, I have thought proper to pro- 


duce a few inſtances, to prove the 
truth of the aflertion, and ſhew the 
hazard of taking quack medicines, 
or following the advice of unſkilful 
and officious meddlers with phytic. 

Medicines do not produce their 
effect by an inherent virtue, but by 
being adapted to the late and cir- 
cumſtances of the fick. T hus, a 
grain of opium given to one coming 
out of a warm baih, having cupped 
and bled, and the body not coſtive, 
will ligne the patient into a pro- 
found ſleep. But, if the faine quan— 
tity be given to a perſon whoſe con- 
ſtitution is adutt, whole body 18 cof- 
tive, and who 15 he atcd with exerciſe, 
inſtead of producing fleep, it will 
cauſe him to vigilate, and become 
delirious. 

Again: an infuſion of aloes in wine 
or brandy, called era picre, will 
kindly purge a per {on of a cold flatu- 
tent conſtitution, and eaſe a pain in 
the ſtomach; but, on the other hand, 
if the blood ! be heated, the budy coi- 
tive, and the urine high-coloured, It 


ESCAPE FROM 


OMMODORE BOYS was fe. 
CC cond mate oft the Luxemberg 
galley. On her return from Jamaica, 
7 1746, the purſer one day ordered 

is negro boy to go into the lazaretto, 
or ſtore-room, to draw ſome rum for 
dinner; another boy went with him, 
and, on ſeeing a limpid drop hang ut 
the cock of a puncheon, the boys 
diſputed whether it was rum or 
water, To end their diſpute, they 
put the candle to it they had with 
them, which immediately ſet fire to 
the ſpirit, and, while they endea- 
voured to {mother it, the flame com- 


will not purge; but in proportion as 
it is repeated, it will act more forci- 
bly as an aſtringent; and inſtead of 
producing an ev acnation, it will 
even inflame the bowels. 

The cortex, or bark, given after the 
hot fit of an ague, is an aſtringent; 
but given during the hot or ſweating 
fit, proves generally a purge. 

It a wound grows foul, and after 
bleeding, and purging with Glauber” 
ſalts, twenty grains of ſweet mercury 
be adminiſtered; the regimen being 
low and cooling, and no great inflam- 
mation in the blood ; the mercury 
will abate the local infl: immation, 
and cauſe the ſore to digeſt good 

matter. But if this ſame medicine 
be given to a patient whofe blood is 
inf; med, and body bound, and whe 
is either expoſed to the cold air, or 
ſhut up in a hot room, it will not 
only increaſe the inflammation of the 
ulcer, but inftame the bowels, ſto-- 
mach, and throat alſo; nay, even 
the mouth, as if burnt wit th fre. 

To conclude with one inſtance 
more: Broom aſhes, or any other 
fixed alkaline falt obtained by fre, 
if exhibited to a dropfical patient of 
a cold phlegmatic conſtitution, and 
without a fever, will promote Urine 
to a great degree; but given even in 
—_ ſame di ſemper, where the live T 

* bowels gare inflamed, it will di 
Till init the quantity of urine, ES 
heighten its colour, till it becomes 
as red as blood, and a mortitication 
enſues, 


SHIPWRECK. 


municated to the whole; on which 
they ran up to the purſer, to acqusin 
him with the diſaſter, who W ent 
down to extinguiſh it, but was never 
ſeen afterwards. The flames were 
now coming up the harchways, and 
aſcending to the rigging. No hopes 
being left of extinguiſhing the es 
they hoiſted out the yawl, and th 
people leapt into it fo faſt, that it Was 
ready to fink; on which they put of: 
from the ſhip with twenty-three or 
tweaty-iour people in this {mall boat, 
They had neither chart, compatls, 
meat, nor drink ; were 200 3 
ron! 


DO. 


from land, and without maſt or ſail. 
In this condition they remained for 
ſome days, till hunger got the better 
of every thing, and they drew lots 
who ſhould be killed and eaten for 
the ſuſtenance of the reſt; but be. 
fore the decree could be put in exe— 
cution, the ſurgeon of the ſhip, then 
in the boat, deſired them to delilt, as 
he was certain one of the company 
would die ſoon, Which proved true, 
The ſurgeon, on his death, opened 
the arterics in his arms, which would 
not bleed; he then cut his throat, 
by which I mean the caroiid arteries 
ot the neck, and received the blood 
in a pewter baſon, v hich they mixed 
with their urine, in order, J ſuppoſe 
to dilute it, and keep it in a ſtate of 
fnidity; of this compoſition they 
each drank a mouthtul. The ſur— 
geon then took out his heart, and 
divided it into ſhares among (t them, 
ſhewing the example by eating the 
fir{t mouthful himſelf: but the com- 
modore never could prevail upon 
himſelf to ſwallow the fleth; but, 
atter chewing and ſucking the juice 


POETRY, 


Tur SOLDIER's ALPHABET, 
\ STANDS for attention, the firſt word 


he knows, 
And B ſtands for bullet, to tickle his fors, 
C ſtands for a charge, which the Frenchmen 
all dread; 
4 D fands for Ae, which ſoon lays 
« them dead. ; 
Next E. begins eaſe, at which ſometimes he 
itands; 
And F bids to fit when our enemy lands. 
G {ſtands for general, gra Mot, and gun, 
Which together combin'd mult make Bona- 
parte run. | 
Then Il begins honour, to ſoldiers full dear; 
Aud | ſtands for ice, which next they 
revere, 
But K bids them A tor their country and 
king. 
For whole health each true Briton doth joy- 
fully fing : 
L is lot e, which the ſoldier will oftentimes feel; 
And M bids him mercy, when conqu'ror, to 
deal, 
N ſtands for a nation of Engliſhmen free; 
And O tor an ou but ours is the ſea, 
Then P ſtands for picket and for froncer ; 
And Q ſhews our enemics guaki'g with fear. 
Next R ſtands for regiment and roll of the 
drums; 0 
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from it, he always ſpit it out. They 
lived upon the remaining part of this 
body while it did not ſtink; and by 
this time another died, Who was 
ſerved in the ſame manner, &c. & c. 
till after the expiration of thirteen 
days, when they were taken up by 
a fiſhing-boat on the banks of New— 
toundland, with only ſeven people 
alive in the boat. The commodore, 
during the remainder of his life, al- 
ways kept the thirteen days facred, 
and lived with the moſt rigid tem- 
perance, As he advanced in life, 
and arrived at a command in the 
royal navy, he had tor his ſeal, 
which he always uſed for his letters, 
the following device : In the middle 
of the ſeal a ſhip on fire, and a boat 
putting off from her;—as a creſt, one 
man lying on his back, one holding 
him, and another cutting his throat 
and receiving the blood: in the lower 
part was a griftin's head, his own 
crelt, with the following motto round 
it: «© From fire, water, and famine, 
preſerved by Providence.” 


. 


And 8 for ute when the general comes. 
So T both for roc and triggry may ſtand g 
And V for the brave vo/unteers of this land. 
Then W 7 hiſhers that war will foon ceaſe; 
And X, Y and Z, will rejoice at the peace. 


SONNET on the KiNG's RECOVERY. 
B the feſtive ſong; muſe, raiſe 


thy voice, 
Andlike acheering ſun, diſperſe the gloom 
Which clouded every raind--bid all reſume 
Their wanted ſports, and once again rejoice, 
Dear native England, let no face of care 
Within thy happy realms be ſeen ; each 
eye 
Should now look bright=-for hark! the 
tidings y; 
The king is granted to his people's prayer. 
Let ſongs of praiſe and gratitude now wing 
Their way to Heav'n, and ſpear the bluls 
we feel, 
Let mothers teach their living babes to 
kneel, 
And claſp their hands, and cry—God fave 
the King! 
Their merricſt pcals let all our churches 
ring. 
And every tongue repeat—God fave the 
King! 
Ee On 
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On Sir F. B's Speech at Brentford. 
* contend for Mainwaring, Sir Frank 
doth declare is, 
In plain truth, juſt the ſame thing as fighting 
for As: 
And I own it is true-as Sir Francis propoſes, 
For it's c:rtamly fighting Pro Arts et Focts, 
Housz or Loxns, July 31. 
T three o'clock his majeſty came 
A in ſtate to the honſe of peers, 
and, as ſoon as he had taken his {eat 


on the throne, communded the atren- 


dance of the houſe of commons, 
The ſpeaker, attended by a contide. 
Table number of members, accord. 
ingly went up to the houſe of peers, 
where, after the royal aſſent was given 
to ſeveral bills, his majeſty made the 
following ſpeech to both houſes : 

66 My Lords and Gent:: men, — Bet re 
I put an end to the prelent ſeſſion of 
parliament, I am defirous ot ex- 
preſſing my entire approbation of the 
zeal and aftiduity with which you 
have applied yourſelves to the great 
objects of public concern which have 
come under your conhideration.— 
You have wiſely continued to direC 
your attention to the enCUUragenment 
and improvement of that reſpect- 
able and powertul volunteer torce 
which the ardour ani fpiric of my 
ſubjects has enabled me to eſtablich 
to an extent hitherto unexampled. 
You have at the ſame time endea- 
voured to combine an additionaheſta— 
bliſhment tor cur domeitic defence, 
with the means of augmenting our 
regular army, and of maintaining 1t 
on ſuch a ſcale, as may be propur- 
tioned to the Circumſtances of the 
times, and to the rank which this 
country ought ever to hold among 
the powers of Europe. 

„ Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
You are entitled to my warmeſt 4c. 
Knowledgments for the treſh proot 
which you have given me ot your 
affectionate attachment to my perſou 
and family, and your regard to the 
Honour and dignity of my crown, by 
the liberal proviſion wh.ch yuu have 
made for the payment ot the debt 
on my civil-liſt reveuae, and tor tur- 
niſhing me with the additional means 
of detraying the increale which has 
unavoidably taken place in different 


Lranches of my expenditure. I muſt 
alſo return you my warmeſt thanks 
for the extenſive proviſion which 
you hive made for the exigencies of 
the public ſervice, and eſpecially for 
the juſt and prudent attention which 
you have ſhewn to true economy, and 
to the permanent credit ond welfare 
of the country, by the great exer— 
tions you have made for preventing, 
as far as potible, the accumulation 
of debt, and tor raitine fo large a 
proportion of the exyences of the 
war within the year. 

& My Lords and Gentlemen, — I have 
now only to recom:nend to you to 
carry into your reſpective counties 
the fame zeal for the public inter: 
which has guided all your proceed. 
ings. ] It will be YOUT [ irticujar 
duty to inculcate in the minds of all 
clattes of wy fubjects, that the pre. 
Icrvation oi ail that is moſt dear to 
them, requires the continuance of 


their unremitted exertions for the 


national defence. The preparations 
which the enemy has long been form- 
ing for the declare: purpoſes of in- 

ading this kingdom, are laily 
mented, and the attempt appe: 
have been delayed on 


AUT 
Ars t90 
y With the View 
of procuring addisonal means for 

Kelving 
on the ſkill, valour, and diſcipline, 
of my naval and military force, aided 
the voluntary zeal and native 
courage of my. people, I look with 
confidence to the iſſue of this great 
conflict; and 1 deubt not that it will 
terminate, under the blefiing of Pro. 
danger of the moment, but in ela- 
blithing in the eyes of foreign nations, 
the fecurity of this country on a baus 
never to be ſhaken. In addition to 
this firſt and great object, J entertain 
the animating hope, that the benefits 
to be derived from our ſucceſsful cx. 
ertions will not be confined within 
ourſelves; but that by their example 
and conſequences, they may lead to 
tae re-e{tablhifhment of ſuch a ſyſtem 
in Europe, as may reſcue it from the 
precarious ſtate to which it 15 reduced, 
and may finally raiſe an effectual bar. 
rier againſt the unbounded {ſchemes 
of aggrandigement and ambition, 
which threaten every indgpendent 


nation 


1 1 
vidence, not only in repelling the 
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ration that yet remains on the con— 
tient. 

Then a Lord Chancellor, by his 
majzeſty*s minana, fad: 

4 AM, 5 ds and Grintlemen,-—It is his 
majeſty”s royal will and pleaſure, 
that this parliament be prorogued to 
Tre _ the 4th dav of September 
next, to be this here holden; and 
this parlament c.vrdingly pro- 
rogned to Tueſday the 4th day of 
September next. 

The parliament has ſince, 
clamation, been tarther prorogued 
to the ath of October; and his ma- 
jeſty has taken his departure, for a 
thort time, 10 Weymouth. Health 
and happ ineſs attend him! 

A circumſtance altogether unpre— 


by Pro- 


cedented, at leaſt during the rewn 
of his preſent majeſty, occurred in 
the delivery at * lpcech, whi 


however, produce any em- 
barraiſment. Th e king paſſed over 
two puragraphs.—-Thbe omiſſion is 
thus accounted for—the ſpeech is 
always written out for the king in a 
large text on account of his ihort 


d1d not, 


light, and occupied {even or eight 
leaves of paper. In reading it, his 
majeſty turned over two leaves, 


which ſtuck together, inſtead of one, 
and thus left out the tw o paragraphs 
which we have included between 
L J. Some who, with copies of 
the ſpeech in their hands, 
panied the king's reiding p 
by paragraph, were ot 


Ac Com- 
aragraph 
Curie In. 


ſtantly aware of the accident; but 
it was not generally remarked,.as 
the ſentences Were not broken in the 
middle, nor was there any other 1n- 
congruity than tha; of recommend. 
ing 4 contmnumce of the fame zeal 
which has hitherto marked their pro- 
CEE 11NgS to the houl? of commons 


only, inſtead of recommending it to 
both houlſcs 

The parhament fat envugh 
to diſcover that vread and tour wer 
much too cheap. | bat 1:conve 
ence is removed; Ireads 
the blefied enccts of Mr. Pitt's corn- 
bill; it is true that the legiflature 
might i tend it ſhould not have any 
operation until the 15th of Novem- 
ber, but the band of locuſts rhat 
tatten on the diftrefies of the poor, 


long 


and wean 
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have contrived that there ſhall, 
ſave appearances, be a regular and 
progreſſive riſe in t' e price of bread 
corn every mirket day, until they 
bring 1t up to their own point, 


Wae congratulite the mercantile 
ot the country upon the 
arr:val of all our homeward-bound 
fl-ets. The value of the cargoes of 
the different merchant fleets which 
are arrived, is eſtimated at little 
ſhort of twenty niillions; and the 
duties to ; overnment, it is expected, 
will prove not leſs than five m Hlions; 
The China fleet was attacked on 
its paſſage by a French ſquadron un- 


nt-reſt 


der Admiral Linois; and here we 
have to record a novel and glorious 


inſtance ot a fleet of loaded merchants 
s beating off a number of veſſels 
9 for fighting only. The 
following are extracts from the offi- 
Cial letter written by Commodore 
Dance, commander of the Earl Came 
den. 

« 871, For the information of the 
honorable court, I beg leave to ac— 
quaint you that the Earl Camden 
diſpatched from Canton by the 
ſelect committee, the 3iſt of January 
laſt, and the ſhi] s Warley, Alfred, 
Royal Geor; ge, Coutts, Wextord, 

Excter, Earl of Aberga— 
Henry Addington, Bombay 
Cumberland, itiope, Dorſet. 
Warren riaſtings, and Ocean, 


*. A 


G. ges, 
\ enny, 

Caltie 
ſhire, 


* 


were put under my orders as {enior 
Commander; a'fo the Rolla Zotany. 
bay hip, and the country ſhips as 
per Margin, were pu under My Charge 
to convoy as Fir as our Courſes lay in 
the jam > Girect N. f 


8 On ne 1Ath of F an at day- 


breal „ We las Pulo Auro bea ring 
W. S. W. andat$ A. N he Roy: i} 
George mace the lignal | r ſeeing 
four ittranoe tail inthe S. W I maae 
the fin * tor the Alfred, Royal 
Gorge, Bombay Caſtle, and Hope, 
to go down and awin:, and Lieu 
tenant Fowler, of the royal navy, 
late commander of the Por pole, aud 
 patſenger with me, having hand- 


ſom ly uticred to'go in the Ganges 
brig, and inf; ect them nearly 1 
afterwarus lent her down likewiſe, 
and from their ſignals I perceived it 

Ke 2 Was 


( 
: 


Sa - Re: — 


K 
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was an enemy's ſquadron, conſiſting 
of a line-ot-battle ſhip, three frigates, 
and a brig. 

« At 1 P.M. I recalled the look. 
out ſhips by ſignal, and formed the 
line of battle in cloſe order. As 
ſoon as the enemy could fetch in our 
wake, they put about; we kept on 
our courſe under an eaſy fail; at 
near ſun- ſet they were cloſe up with 
our rear, and [ was in momentarv 
expectation of an attack there, and 
prepared to ſupport them: but at 
the cloſe of day we perceived them 
haul to windward. 1 lent Lieutenant 
Fowler, in the Ganges brig, to ſtation 
the country ſhips on our lee-bow, by 
which means we were between them 
and the enemy; and having done ſo, 
he returned with ſome volunteers 


from the country ſhips, the names of 


which are, Lord Caſtlereagh, Car. 
ron, David Scott, Minorca, Ardakicr, 
Charlotte, Friendſhip, Shaw Kiſs a 
Roo, Jahaungeer, Gilwell, and Nep— 
tune. The Ganges, a faſt-ſailing 
brig, was put under my orders by 
the ſelect committee, to employ in 
any manner that might tend to the 
ſafety or convenience of the fleet, till 
we had paſfed the Straits of Malacca; 
J was then to diſpatch her to Bengal. 

« Welay-to in line of battle all 
night, our men at their quarters; at 


. day-break of the 15th, we ſaw the 


enemy about three miles to wind- 
ward, laying-to. We hoiſted our co- 
lours, ottering him battle it he choſe 
to come down. The enemy's four 
ſhips hoiſted French colours, the line- 
of-battle ſhip carrying a rear-admi- 
ral's flag; the brig was under Bata- 
vian colours. 

«© At 1 P. M. finding they pro- 
poſed to attack and endeavour to cut 
off our rear, I made the ſignal to tack 
and bear down upon him, and en- 

age in ſucceſſion; the Royal George 
_ the leading ſhip, the Ganges 
next, and then the Earl Camden, 
This manceuvre was correctly per- 
formed, and we ſtood towards him 
under a prels of ſail; the enemy then 
formed in a very cloſe line, and open- 
ed their fire on the headmoſt ſhips, 
which was not returned by us till we 
approached him nearer. The Royal 


| George bore the brunt of the action, 


and got as near the enemy as he would 
permit mm; the Ganges and Earl 
Camden opened their fire as ſoon as 
their guns could have effect; but be— 
tore any other ſhips could get. into 
action, the enemy hauled their wind, 
and ſtood away to the eaſtward, un- 
der all the fail they could ſet. At 2 
P. M. I made the ſignal for a gene- 
ral chace, and we purſued them till 
4 P. M. when tearing a longer pur- 
fait would carry us too far trom the 
mouth of the Straits, and conſider— 
ing the immenſe property at ſtake, 
I made the lignal to tack, and at 8 
P. M. we anchored in a tuation to 
proceed for the entrance oſ the Straits 
in the morning. As long as we could 
diſtinguiſh the enemy, we perceived 
him ſtecring to the eaſtward, under a 
reſs of ſail, 

The Royal George had one man 
killed and another wounded, many 
ſhot in her hull, and more in her ſails; 
but few ſhot touched either the Cam 
denor the Ganges, and the fire of the 
enemy {cemed to be ill directed, his 
ſhot either falling ſhort or paſling 
over us, 

« Captain Timmins carried the 
Royal George into action in the molt 
gallant manner, In juſtice to my 
brother commanders, I mult ſtate, 
that every ſhip was clear and pre. 
pared for action; and as I had com- 
munication with almoſt all of them 
during the two days we were in pre- 
ſence of the enemy, I found them 
unanimous in the determined reſo. 
lution to defend the valuable pro- 
perty entruſted to their charge, ta 
the laſt extremity, with a tull con- 
viction of the ſucceſsful event of 
their exertions; and this ſpirit was 
fully ſeconded by the gallant ardour 
of all our officers and ſhips compa- 
nies. ; 

« On arrival at Malacca, we 
were intormed that the ſquadron we 
had engaged was that of Admiral Li- 
nois, Conliſting of the Marengo ot 
84 guns, the Belle Poule and Semil- 
lante heavy frigates, a corvette of 28, 
and a Batavian brig, William, of 18 
guns. 

« Accompanying this, I ſend a 
chart of the entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca, with the fituations of 5h 

ect 
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cet on the 14th and 15th of Febru— 
ary, which will, 1 truſt, convey a 
more diſtinòꝭt idea of the action, than 
any written deicrintion. 
Na rH ANI. I. Daxce,” 
This ſignal defeat of Linois, by a 
feet of loaded merchunt ſhips, with- 
out one ſhip of war in company, is, 
perhaps, the moſt complete triumph 
that Brit;th ſailors have ever enjoyed 
over the enemies of their country, 
Thevictory appears to be more com- 
plete and deciſive when we conſider 
that theſe merchantmen engaged the 
enemy with an equal number ot ſhips, 
five to five, and under every diſad- 
vantage. The ſuperiority of the 
French in the number of guns was 
immenſe. The French admiral's 
ſhip was an 84; the two heavy tri- 
gates which accompanied him were 
probably 44 or 50-gun vetlels; the 
corvette was of 23 guns, and the 
brig 18; whereas our Indiamen pro- 
bably did not mount more than 32 
each on an average, and the Ganges 
brig a {till ſmaller number. The ſu— 
periority in weight of metal was (till 
more extraordinary. It is well known 
that even the ſtouteſt frigate cannot 
{tand the fire ot a line of battle ſhip, 
owing to the ſuperior weight of me— 
tal; and even the French trigates 
muſt have carried much heavier guns 
than our merchant vellels. A fur— 
ther advantage the French admiral 
had in the numbers vt his men. Vet. 
ſels of war carry not only men to na— 
vigate, but men to fight, and their 
complement, theretore, is tour or 
hve times that of trading thips, 
which have merely fufticient to na— 
vigate the veſlel. In two other re. 
ſpects Linois poſleſſed infinite ad van- 
tages. His {hips were Gar, and cal. 
culated altogether tor war; ours 
were laden (hips, and not calculated 
for a naval engagement; while our 
commanders and officers were men 
inured to a commercial fervice, the 
ſervice of peace, and not accuſtomed 


to the manuvres and practices of 


war, In ſhort, Jet it be candidly 
aſked, if an Engliſh line of battle 
ſhip, with two trigates, and two other 
armed vellels, of ſuch a deſcription, 
had fallen in with a French fleet ot 
merchantinen, ſuch as urs Was, would 
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they not have captured every one of 
them, inſtead of ſaving themſelves by 
an ignominious flight? 

The Eaſt- India company have moſt 
liberally rewarded the commanders 
and crewsof the fleet which engaged 
Linois in the Chineſe feas. Commo— 
dore Dance has been voted the ſum 
of 2000 guineas, and a piece of plate 
of the value of 290; Captain Timing 
is to receive 10c0 guineas, and 100 
guineas fora piece of plate; and each 
of the other captains 500 guineas, 
and a piece of plate of the value of 
100 guineas. The chief officers are 
to have 150 guineas ; ſecond ditto, 
125; third and fourth, 80; fifth and 
ſixth, 50; purſers and ſurgeons, 80; 
ſurgeons mates, boat{wains, gunners, 
and carpenters, 50; midthipmen, 30; 
other petty officers, 15; and ſeamen 
and ſervants, 6. Lieutenant Fowler. 
will have 300 guineas for a piece of 
plate. The total will amount to 
50,000], 

Captain Nathaniel Dance, the com- 
modore ot the China fleet, was on 
Tucſday the 21ſt preſented to the 
king at Windſor, when his majeſty 
was pleaſed to confer upon him the 
hovour of knighthood. 

An extract of a letter from Ben- 
gal, dated March 1, 1804, ſays:— 
«© The Caroline frigate, Capt. Page, 
is juſt returned from a crnize, with 
two French privateers, The inſur— 
ance company have voted hima piece 
of plate, of the value of 500 guineas.““ 

The tplendid concluſion of tne 
Indian war has been marked in the 
moſt emphatical manner by the Bri. 
tiſh inhabitants of Calcutta, at two 
public meetings held there on the 
14th and ziſt of February laſt, when 
reſolutions were entered into tor the 
exection of a marble ſtatue of Mar- 
quis Welleſley, the governor- gene- 
rat; and tor preientiing General Lake 
with « ſword of 15o0l, value, and 
another ot the value of 10001. to 
Major-yeucral Wellekey. On the 
29th, the committee, accompanied 
Ly the principal inhabitants, waited 
upon the governor-general, with an 
addreſs, which teſtifies, in the ſtrong. 
eſt language, the deep ſenſe enter. 
tained by the addreſlers oi the emi. 
nent ſervices pertormed for theBritich 
intereſts 
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intereſts in India, by the noble mar- 
quis. The governor-general replied 
at conſiderable length, and with 
great eloquence, by taking a review 
of the important objects which nad 
beengained by the triumphant valuur 
of the Britiſh arms: he accepts the 
diſtinguiihed honours offered to him- 
ſelf, to the commander in chief, and 
to Major-general Wellefley. Theſe 
teſtimomes of eſteem and gratitude 
muſt indeed be truly gratifying to the 
exalted characters in whoſe tavour 
they are made. 

The laſt diſpatches from Lieute— 
nant- governor Collins, at New South— 
Wales, ſtate, that on his arrival at 
Port Philip, he found it deſtitute of 


Every reguilite for eſtabliſhing a co- 


lony : he therefore re-embarked his 
people, and proceeded to Sullivan 
Cove, on the Derwent River, Van 
Dieman's Land, where he again dif- 
embarked ; and, finding a ütuation 
which promiſed to aniwer every ex- 
pectation, he formed a ſettlement on 
a ſpot, to which he had given the 
name of Sullivan 'Town, 


DowNING-STRKEET, Aug. 9.— The 


king has been pleaſed to cauſe it to 


be ſignified by the Right Hon. Lord 
Harrowby, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate for foreign affairs, to the minit- 
ters of neutral powers reſiding at this 
court, that the neceſſary meaſures 
Have been taken by his majeſty's com- 
mand, for the blockade of the en- 
trance of the ports of Fecamp, St. 
Vallery en Caux, Dieppe, Treport, 
the Somme, Etaples, Boulogne, Ca- 
lais, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Newport, 
and Oſtend; and that from this time 
all the meaſures authoriſed by the 
law ot nations, and the reſpective 
treaties between his majeſty and the 
difterent neutral powers, will be 
adopted and executed with reſpect 
to all veſlels which may attempt tv 
yiolate the ſaid blockade, * 

The ſame declaration was made 
during the laſt adminiſtration, as to 
the portSat the mouth of the Seine. 
This is a very ſalutary and energetic 
determination on the part of govern- 
ment. While the enemy continue 
to confiſcate, not only the manufac. 
tures of England, but ſuch colonial 
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produce as may be found on-board 
neutral ſhips that have touched at 
any of the Britiſh ports, it is fair to 
retaliate, and to adovt fuch meaſures 
as may , revent him fron receiving, 
in his own thoſe articles of 
neceflity, for which he has much 
occalion, The conſequences ot plac- 
ing thoſe comparatively inſignificant 
ports in a ſtate of blockade, are not, 
ther-tore, ſo trivial as may be con- 
ceived trom a curſory view of them, 
Every hoſtile operation which pro- 
duces inconvenience to the enemy, 
or tends to excite dillatisfaction, by 
{ſubjecting him to privations which 
he has not been recently accuſtumed 
to endure, in ſuch a war as the one 
in which we are engaged, cannot be 
conſidered as unworthy the aitention 
of government, Burt the principal 
motive for this blockade, 1s muſt 
probably to interrupt the proviſion— 
11g of the immenſe armies which 
are at preſent aſſembled in Picardy 
aud the contiguous provinces. Thoſe 
countries are well known to have 
been long ſince exhauſted by the 
confumption of the troops by which 
they have been occupied for upwards 
of twelve months; and the difficulty 
of ſupplying thein from the intefior, 
which 1s attended with enormous 
expence, increaſes every day. No 
meaſure is ſo likely to add to that 
difficulty as this which has been 
adopted; and the moſt advantageous 
reſult may reaſonably be expected 
from it. 

The free navigation for ſmall craft 
between Hamburgh and Tonningen, 
however, is ſtill permitted, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the mercantile 
intereſts in thoſe ports, 

It is ſaid, that an attempt has been 
made to poiſon the Count de Lille, 


W * , 


(Louis XVIII.) at Warſaw; and 


that the Pruflian governors of that 
place were afraid to arreſt the con- 
trivers of the plot. This untortu- 
nate prince is gone to Ruſlia. 


DeaTHs.—On the 12th of July, 
General Hamilton, in confequence 
of a wound received in a duel on the 


morning of the preceding day, His 


antagoniſt was Colonel Burr, who 
fills the office of Vice-prelident o 
. the 
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the United States. The cauſes which 


led to 1/15 u happy cataſtrophe are 
not liated in the American new ſpa- 
per + but . ey are ſuppoſed to have 
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the Atlantic, reſpecting the cone: 
quences of that event, and occaſional 
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admirers of ** that fupenudgiis monu 

ment of human wildom,“ and the 
advocates of liberty in a moe re- 
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tb independence, and who 
blthment of the tederal 
been :incceilantly active 
in improving and pertecting all its 
pP. litical and civil inftitutions. Be- 
fore the body of the general was com 
miticd tothe crave, Mr. Morris, the 
governor of New York, furrounded 
by tour of the ſons of the deceaſed, 
dolivered a mutt eloquent addicis to 
the furrounuGing multitude, in which 
he traced all that the general had 
done for America while alive, aud 
all that every friend to America owed 
to his memory now that he Was no 
maore.-—Fhe celebrated ſociety ot the 
Cincinnati have deternuned to erect 
* monument in Commemoration of 


ments 


Calunmn 1ators ot 
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his ſervices and his virtues, This 
example will be followed in all the 
princ ipal towns in the United States. 
At jamaica, Captains the Hon, 
W. Cathcart, H. Baker, and A. B. 
Hills; the latter of wihain had only 
polleſſled the rank ot commander, in 
the Renard, for one fortnight, Mr. 
Nain, purſer of the Spartt- te. The 
Hon. W. Cathcart had recently been 
made pott into the Clorinde, and 
died of tl.e yellow fever on his paſ— 
ſage from Jamaica, Captain Henry 
Aker fell, when commanding the 
Pelican, à f:critice to his humanity 
and benevolence, in an attempt to 
relicue from detiructiun the crew of 
a Spaniſh ſchooner, then on the point 
of toundering at fea, The attempt 
was attended with complete ſucceſs 
as to the prelervation ot all the crew, 
though the ſchooner ſunk. But, 
unhappily tor their triends and the 
public fervice, Captain aker, with 
his firſt lieutenant, Mr. John Davis, 
and four brave ſeamen, periſhed. 
The Reverend Robert Potter, the 
learned trunilator of the Tragedies 
ot Eichylus, Kurip:1des, and Sopho- 
Cies laſt 
at Loweſtoſte, 
had been Vicar, 
y {orry to find that 
the report of the dearh ot Admiral 
Duncan, turns out to be correct. 
He had another attack ot the fit 
which lately leized him, and expired 
Ina tew hours, — Hir Henry Caveridifh, 
Bart. hufb nd ta Laroncts M aterpark, 
and jather to the Countels of Mount. 
morrivand Lady Kilmaine, died latel 
ner. Dublin. The Earl of Defart 
allo a ed lately in Dublin. —Q? rien, 
the tamous VIAant, ded ar Cork 
the latter end of July, and was in- 
terred in the church ot Finbar. 
On Thuriday, the 19th alt, at the 
Grotto-hunte, Margate, in the 16th 
y ear Of his age, I. F. Oldfield, a 
youth of mott extraordinary genius, 
and too geverally known to lutter an 
idea of the toiluwing account of his 
lite to be diicreditea: —At the age 
ot five years and a half he had a 
ſcarier fever, which brought on him 
a paralyus of the lower eXiremities, 
and debilitated his body tor the reſt 
of his life; but his mind preſented 


the 


„ was found dead in his bed 
4 huriday morning, 
oi which place h. 
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the fineſt diſplay of human pertec- 
tion. Whatever he read he inſtant- 
ly had by heart; his favourite pur- 
ſuits were the mathematics; philoto— 
phy, aſtronomy, geography, hiſtory, 
and painting, in all of which he had 
made a great proficiency, His tavou- 
rite authors v. exe Locke and Newton; 
and his retentive, faculties were ſo 
ſtrong, that he never torgot a ſingle 
incident with which he had been 
once acquainted, He could relate 
every circumſtance of Grecian, Ro— 
man, and Engliſh, hiſtory ; was maſ— 
ter of aſtronomy, and had purſued it 
up to all its recent diſcoveries; had 
the fineſt taſte for drawing and paint- 
ing, and would frequently take ad- 
mirable Iikenetles of perſons who 
ſtruck him from memory. He wrote 
a hand like copper-plate; and at a 
very early period of his lite had made 
himſelf maſter of arithmetic. He 
was neverknown to be out of temper; 
and though he ſuſtered an illneſs of 
ten years, which terminated in a 
dropſy and burſting of a blood-veſſel 
upon the lungs, he was never once 
known to repine or be impatient, 
His wit was brilliant and refined; and 
his loſs will ever be regretted by 
thofe who had the happineſs to know 
him. 

Mr. Mattocks, huſband of Mrs. 
M. ot Covent-garden theatre, died 
on the 14th inſtant at Edinburgh. 
He had latterly been manager of the 
theatre there. 

Mr. Goodall, belonging to his 
majeſty's ſilver ſcullery, atrer dreff— 
ing at Weymouth, and unpacking 
his clothes, died ſuddenly in his apart- 
ments. 

Monday, the 25th, at her ſon's 
houſe in Soho-ſquare, Mrs. Banks, 
relict of the late William Banks, 
tiq. of Revelby Abbey, CLincoln— 
ſhire, and mother of the Right Hon. 
Sir Joſeph Banks, aged 84 years and 
8 months. 

An induſtrions Frenchman, named 
Lewis POrient (but better known by 
the name of Look Sharp,) who for 
ſome years kept a retail dry-goud 
jtore, in Church-ſtreet, Norfolk, in 
America, was found murdered in his 


bed about the beginning of laßt 
month, having his throat perforated, 
and his head and body mangled in a. 
barburous and inhuman manner. He 
was an eccentric character, lived by 
himlelf, and notwithſtanding his bu. 
ſineſs was confhned, fill he amaſſed a 
large ſum ot ready Caſh, which he 
kept by him for the purpoſe of at- 
tending vendues, not having confi. 
dence in any body! A crow-bar and 
two chillels were found in the hou! “ 
It is ſuppoſed the murderers have 
got a conſiderable ſum in gold and 
bank notes, There was near 15;olb. 
weight of filver, in dollars, &c. 
found in the houſe, which they had 
not time to carry off, A little after 
the above ſhocking murder was dil. 
covered, a young fellow of the name 
of Greenlaw or Greenow, was appre- 
hended on ſuſpicion, and after a 
ſirict examination, it tranſpired that 
the untortunate man had been garm- 
ing with him at a houſe of ill-fame, 
on Saturday night, and had loft ſome 
money ; alſo the ſmith that made the 
crow came forward, and made oath, 
that Greenlaw was the man who or- 
dered and paid for it. This, with 
other ſtrong teſtimonies, induced the 
examining magiſtrates to commit him 
to priſon. A man of the name of 
Smith was alfo committed to priſon 
on ſuſpicion of being an acceflary in 
the above murder, 


Lientenant-colonel Robert Rollo 
Cilleſpic, of the 20th light dravoons, 
who was tried at Colcheſter by a ge- 
neral court- martial on the 29th lait 
month, winch was continued to the 
17th inſtant, on a charge preferred 
againſt him by Major Allen Came« 
ron, of ſigning falſe returns in the 
ifland of Jamaica, has been moſt ho. 
nourably acquitted; and Major Ca- 
meron has been intormed that his ma 
jeſty has no further occaſion tor his 
ſervices, 

The report of game-keepers, and 
others, intereſted in the purſuit ot 
game, is highly favourable to ſportſ- 
men; partridges, they ſay, were 
ſcarcely ever known to be more ple 
tiful than at the preſent ſeaſon, 
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GENERAL HISIL OXY 
1 N the acceflion of Othmar to 

J the caliphate, after the all ff- 
nation of Omar, Amrou was remove 
ed from his command in Egypt, in 
order to mike way tur Abdallah, 
fo'ter-brother to the new caliph. 
His birth and 't 
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Fave him an 

honourable rank among the ROT; 

0 * * \ 1 d 

and, in a nation of cavairy, Abda!- 
1 * 13 ö 


lah was renownei as the boldeſt and 
moſt dextrous horlemin of Arabi. 
The conqueſt of Africa, from the 
Nile to the Atlantic Occan, was nuw 
projected by the caliph 
who, A. D. 6.47, 

duct of the war to Abdatiah. 
the heal of torty thouſand M -flems, 
he advanced tram rypt. 110 
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or FRANCE. 


ſhall not 1ini}/t, but refer to the an- 
'SL x it * 61 ea 2 * 1 
p. 77. Where his portrait is to be 
D iaced. ile expired int! itcenth 
y-ar ot his age, and the ſecond on 
eien o Haracter 


rref-ents a blamete!s voit unmarked 


by virtue or vice; and his lane 


CL DOUION appears to nave been 

| 1 £6. 4 NN 2 BY l . 1 I 1 
egqualty INCHIPADIC OL anchargengz en 
duties of bis rank, or enjoying tlie 


pleaſures of his age. 

Continued from p. 203. 

on, when their fatigue and the 
exceſtibe heat compelied them mn. 
tially to {eek ſhelter antretreſhment 
in their reſpective camps. 1he 
danghter of Gregory, à maid of in- 
comparable beauty and ſpirit, is faid 
to have tought by her father's (ide 
fro her earlicft youth ſhe was train- 
ed to mount on horſeback, to draw 
the bow, and to wield the ſcymetar ; 
ani the richneis of her arms and ap- 
parcel was conſ{picueus in the tore- 
moſt ranks of the battle. Her hand, 
with an hundred thoufand pieces of 
gold, was offered tor the head of the 
Arabian general, and the youths of 
Atrica were excited by the proſpect 
ot the glorious prize, At the preil. 


in folicrtation of his brethren, there- 
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for the general of the Moſiems ?” 
Abdallah repreſented with a bluſh 
the importance of his own life, and 
the temptation that was held forth 
by the Roman prefect. “ Retort 
(aid Zobcir) on the infidels their 
ungenerous attempt Proclaim 
th rough the ranks, that the head 
oft Gregory ſhall be repaid with his 
captive daughter, and the equal 
{ſum of one hundred thouſand picces 
of gold.“ To the courage and dil- 
cretion of Zobeir the general of the 
caliph entruſted the execution of his 
own ſtratagem, which inclined the 
long-diſputed balance in favour of 
the Saracens. Supplying by activity 
and artifice the deficiency ot num- 
bers, a part of their forces lay con- 
cealed in their tents, while the re- 

mainder prolonged an irregular ſir- 
miſh with the enemy, till the ſun 
was high in the heavens. On both 
fides they retired with fainting 
ſteps : their horles were unbridled, 
their armour was laid aſide; and the 
hoſtile nations prepared, or ſeemed 
to prepare, tor the refreſhment of 
the evening, and the encounter of 
the enſuing day. Ona OO h 
charge was ſounded; the Arabian 
camp poured forth a ſwarm o f ireth 

and intrepid warriors ; and 
line of the Greeks and Africans was 
ſurpriſed, aſſaulted, and overturned, 
by new © rags of the Saracens, 
the priefect Gregory was lain by 
the Robe of Zobeir: his daughter, 
who fought revenge and aceat!i, was 


the long 


{nrrc . 4 d and "made p lion, er; 
and the fugitives inv olved in their 
difafter the town of Sutetula, to 


which they eſcaped f om the ſabres 
and lances of the Arabs. 

After the attack and fall of this 
opulent city, the provincials and 
barbarians implored on all fides the 
nercy of the conqueror, His vanity 
or his zeal might be flattered by of— 
lers of tribute or preteſtons of faith: 
but his lJoſles, his fatigues, and the 
progreſs of an epideinical diſeaſe, 
prevented a ſolid eſtabliſhment; and 
the Saracens, after a Cumpaign of 
tifteen months, returned to Egypt, 
with the captives and the wealth of 
their Atrican ex pedition. 

I] he author of the death of Gre. 
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gory was expected to have claimed 
the molt precious reward of the vic- 
tory : from his ſilence it might be 
preſumed that he had fallen in the 
battle, till the tears and exclama- 
tions of the pretect's daughter, at 
the light of Zobeir, rev ealed the va- 
lour and modeſty of that gallant 
ſoldier. The unfortunate virgin was 
offered, and almoſt rejected as a 
ſlave, by her father's murderer, who 
coolly declared that his ſword was 
conſecrated to the ſervice of reli- 
gion; and that he laboured for a re- 
compence far above the charm: 
mortal beauty, or the riches « 
tranſitory life, A reward cong 

to his temper, was the conmili; 
of announcing to the caliph Oihman 
the ſucceſs of his arms. Ihe com- 
panions, the chiefs, and the people, 
were atſembled in the moſque of 
Medina, to hear the inicreſting nar— 
rative of Zobeir; and, as the orator 
forgot nothing exc ept the merit of 
his own counſels and actions, the 
name of Abdallah was joiner. by the 
Arabians with the heroic names of 
Caled and Amrou. 

The conqueſts of the Saracens 
were ſuſpended near twenty years 
by domettic broils, till their difſen- 
ſions were compoſed by the eſta— 
bl:iſhment of the houſe of Ommiyah: 
and the caliph Moawiyah, who ſuc- 
ceeded, was invited by the Africans 
themſelves. The firſt general of 
NMoawivah acquired a juſt renown, 
ſubdued an important city, de feated 
an army of thirty thouſand Greeks, 
ivept away fourſcore thouſand cap. 
tives, and enriched with ther ſpoils 
the adventurers from Syria and 
Egypt. But the title of Conqueror 
of Africa is more juſtly due to his 
ſucceſſor Akbah. He marched at 
the head ot ten thouſand of the 
braveſt Arabs; and the genuine 
force of the Moſtems was enlarged 
by the aid and converſion of many 
thouſand barbarians, Lhe fearleſs 
Akbab plunged into the heart of the 
country, traverſed the wilderneſs in 
which his ſucccfiors erected the 


{plendid capitals of ez and Moroc. 
co, and at length penetrated to the 
Atlantic and the great 
The river Sus deſcends 

from 


verge of the 
deſert. 
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from the weſtern ſides of mount 
Atlas, fertilizes, like the Nile, the 
adjacent foil, and falls into the fea 
at a moderate diſtance from the Ca- 
nary, or Fortunate, iflands. Its 
banks were inhabited by the laſt of 
the Moors, a race of ſavages, with. 
out laws, diſcipline, or religion: 
they were aſtoniſhed by the ſtrange 
and irreſiſtible terrors of the oriental 
arms; and as they potſeffed neither 
gold or ſilver, the richeit ſpoil was 
the beauty of the female captives, 
ſome of whom were afterwards ſold 
for a thouſand pieces of gold. 

The career, though not the zeal, 
of Akbah was checked by the prof. 
pect of a boundleſs ocean. Yet this 
Mahometan Alexander was unable 
to preſerve his recent conqueſts. 
By the univerſal defection of the 
Greeks and Africans, he was re- 
called from the ſhores of the Atlan- 
tic, and the ſurrounding multitudes 
left him only the reſource of an ho- 
nourable death, The prudence of 
Akbah had propoſed to found an 
Arabian colony in the heart of Afri— 
ca; a Citadel that might curb the 
levity of the barbarians, a place of 
refuge to ſecure, againſt the acci- 
dents of war, the wealth and the 
families of the Saracens, With 
this view, and under the modeſt 
title of the ſtation of a caravan, he 
planted this colony in the fittieth 
year of the hegira. In its preſent 
decay, Cairoan fall holds the ſecond 
rank in the kingdom of Punis, trom 
which it is diſtant about fifty miles 
to the fonth; its inland fitnation, 
twelve miles weſtward of the lea, 
has protected rhe city trom the 
Greek and Sicihan fleets, When 
the foreſt, or rather wilderneſs, was 
cleared, the veſtiges of a Roman 
town were diſcovered in à ſandy 
plain. The vegetable food of Cai- 
r0an is brought trom afar; and the 
{carcity of {prings conſtrains the in- 
habitants to collect in ciſterns and 
reſervoirs a precarious ſupply of 
rain-water, Theſe obſtacles were 
ſubdued by the induſtry of Akbah ; 
he traced a circumference of three 
thouſand and fix hundred paces, 
which he encompaſſed with a brick 
wall; in the ſpace of five years, the 


governor's palace was ſurrounded 
with a ſufficient number ot private 
habitations; a ſpacious moſque was 
ſupported by five hundred columns 
of granite, porphyry, and Nunudian 
marble; and Cairoan became the 
ſ-at of learning as well as of empire. 
But theſe were the glories of a later 
age; the new colony was thaken by 
the ſucceſlive defeats of Akbah, and 
the weltern expeditions were gain 
interrupted by the civil diſcord of 
the Arabian monarchy. The ſen of 
the valiant Zobeir mantained a war 
of twelve years, and a ſiege of ſeven 
months agsinſt the houſe of Ommi— 
yar, for the caliphate. 

The return ot domeſtic peace al- 
lowed the caliph Abdalmalek to re- 
ſume the conqueſt of Africa, as an 
appendage to the government ot 
Egypt; and the ſtandard was deli. 
vered to Haſſan, its governor, A. D. 
692, 'The whole revenue of Egypt, 
with an army of forty thoutand 
men, was conſecrated to the impor- 
tant ſervice. In the viciſſitudes of 
war, the provinces had been alter- 
nately won and loſt by the Saracens, 
The veteran bands of Haſſan, under 
a boundleſs inſurrection, became 
inadequate to the defence of Africa: 
the conqueſts of an age were loſt in 
a ſingle day; and the Arabian chief, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, retire 
to the confines of Egypt, where he 
expected, for five years, the pro- 
miſed ſuccours ct the caliph. The 
lot of combating this inſurrection 
devolved on the tucceflur of Hallan ; 
it was finally qnciled by the activity 
of Muſa and his two ſons; but the 
number of the rebels may be pre. 
ſumed from that of three hundred 
thoufand captives; ſixty thoutand 
of whom, the caliph's fifth, were 
fold for the profit of the public 
treaſury. Thirty thonfand of the 
barbarian youth were immediately 
jnliſted in the troops of Muſa, and 
deſtined to aflill him in the conqueſt 
of Spain, 

Egypt, for many centuries, con— 
tinued thus under the uncontrouled 
dominion of the caliphs of Medina, 
Damaſcus, and Bagdad, conſtantly 
alliſting them in their conqueſt of 


Africa, or rather that portion of it 


Ff 2 which 
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which extends along the Mediterra— 
nean Sea; but which was not com- 
pleted till the year 709 of our era, 
Under the caliphate of Mohammed 
ben Yezid, the Africans revolted, 
and fell unexpectedly upon the Sa— 
racens, whom they deteated with 
great flaughter. Yezid died, and 
was ſucceeded by the caliph H akim, 
who appointed Hantele ben Seffran 
governor of Egypt, in 741. This 
Arabian general, with the whole 
power of Egypt, added to the Sa- 
racen troops, was ordered to march 
againſt the inſurgents, whom he de— 
feated with great ſlaughter, and re- 
gained poſſeſſion of Cairoan, the 
Arabian capital of Africa, founded, 
as above mentioned, by Akbah. 
The revolt ſoon after reviving, 
Hantelé again conquered the rebels, 
whoſe army was conducted by Ab- 
del-wahinad. The uſual exaggera- 
tion of the Arabian authors ( againſt 
which the ſerious reader ſhouid be 
conſtantly guarded) computes the 
inſurgents ſlain at no leſs than 
160,-00! and Hantele,ingiving anac- 
count of his operations to the Caliph [1 
Hakim, declared that a more ſangui. 
nary battle had never be en fou ght. 
In the year 749, after conſiderable 
wartare and ſtruggle, the iceptre of 
the caliphs paſſed from the houſe of 
Ommiyah to the houſe of Al Abbas 
thence called abbaſſhdes; upo f 
which Abdalrahman, the Saracen 


commander in Africa, and heir of 


Ommiyah, retuſed to pay the tri. 
bute, aſſembled the people in the 
moſque of Cairoan, tore his robe, 
abjured the authority of the new 
Abbaſlide caliph, and procured hin. 
{elf to be proclaimed caliph in the 
weſt; but being lain! Ly his brothers, 
a civil war aroſe, which was finally 
curbed by Dawud gover:orot Egy: t, 
who conquered the Berber> or Arabs 
of the welt, and once more reſtored 
tranquillity to Cairoan the capital 
The family of Abdalrahman never- 
theleſs continued to aflume the dig- 


nity of caliphs, as deſcendants of 


the Ommiades; which title they 
carried with them into Spain, and 
exerciſed the regal authority in their 
palace at Cordova. 

In conſequence of an attempt to 


aſſaſſinate the caliph Al Manſur, or 
Almanfor, in the palace of Damaſ- 
cus, the prince was induced to re- 
move his court trom that city to 
te about which time, A. D. 
oo, began the dynalty of the Ag- 
-labite in the perſon of Ibrahim ben 
el Aghleb, governor of Africa, who 
threw oft the yoke of the caliphate, 
tortified himfelf in Cairoan, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Abut 
Abbas, in 811. Zidat Ullah ſuc- 
ceeded him, and ſubdued Sicily; 
but died A, D. 837, when Abu 
Akkal aſcended the African throne, 
The next prince, named after his 
great anceſtor Abul Abbas, began 
to reign in the year 840, and was 
humane, liberal, and a lover of juſ- 
tice, He reigned thirty-four years; 
and, having obtained from his bro- 
ther Iſhak, in the moſque of Cai- 
roan, a formal renunciation of all 
claim to the crown, left the ſucceſ- 
ſion to his ſon. But on his death, 
Iſhak flew the young prince, and 
aſſumed the ſovereignty of Atrica, 
In 877, he beſieged Sy racuſe, which 
he; plundered of immenſe treaſures, 
and put the inhabitants to the ſw ord. 
The Egyptians, ſtill faithful to the 
caliphs of Bagdad, were ordered by 
the deſcendants of the famous 
Harun al Raſhid, to invade Atrica, 
and beſiege Tripoli; but on the ap- 
proach ot Ithak with his negro 
army, the Egyptians retired, and 
were quickly driven back to their 
own Country, Iſhik was a molt 
cruel prince: he put to death, in 
one Gay, fixteen of his own natural 
daughters by different Concubines, 
His mothei preſenting him with two 
beautiful females, he ſent her in 
return a platter covered with a nap. 
kin; on lifting it up, inſtead ot 
jeu els, which ſhe expected, ſhe 
beheld the heads of the two female 
ſlaves. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Abul Abbas Abdallah; but this 
prince was murdered by his brother 
Ziadat Ulla, who ſeized on the 
iceptre of Cairoan. A revolt was 
the conſequence ; upon which the 
timid Uilah abandoned his uſurped 
Comin.!ons, and fied for ſhelter to 
Egypt, then governed by Laſi al 
Nuchiſi, under Al Moktadi, or 
Moektadir, 
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ok tadir, eighteenth caliph of the 
dynaſty of the Abaſſides. With 
Ziadat Ullah, who died in Egypt, 
A. D. 908, expired the e dynaſty of the 
Agglabites, which had ruled Africa 
for an hundred and eight years, 
The dynaſty of the Fatimites, or 
Iſmnaclians, now ſucceeded. Obeid 
Ullah, who had ſeized the authority, 
reſigned it ſoon after to his fon Abil 
Cailim. Though this new family 
was of Egyptian extraction, it pre- 
tended to deduce its origin from 
Fatima the daughter of Mahomet, 


through Iſmael] the fixth imam of 


the polterity of Ali. Abul Caflim, 
aſſuming the name of Mahadi, 
real fucceffor, and cauſing himſelf to 
be pro claimed at Cairoan, A. D. 912, 
attacked Egypt with three armies, 
intending to vs that rich province 
to his other African dominions. The 
caliph ot B dad however, had an- 
ticipated his deſign, which was frul. 
trated by the defeat of the armies 
of Mahadi, though he took Alex. 
andria. ie built a city called after 
himſelt Mehedié, on the African 
ore, nn he deſtined for the ſeat 
of js mpire. He died in the year 
923 aid was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Achmed, who died „hie his capit 1 
Maeheflig was belieged ty infurgents, 
Hits {on [{mael det2ated the rebels, 
aſſumed the ſovereignty, A. D. 945, 
and built Manſurich in Africa. 
Now ſucceeded Abu Jammin, ſur— 
named Vioaz, the ſon of Iſmail, 
A. D. 042, lis prince determine 1 
on the conqueſtof Egypt; for which 
pur;;oſe he dil; match: d Jaafan, or 
jeuhar, a Gre ok general, in 968, at 
the head of a powerful army, to 
inveſt Memphis, or Mraz; which 
ena opened Its gates. Encou— 
cd by the ighabitagts, Jeuhar 
reſol red to found a new capital for 
Meuz, and directed the Huilding 10 
be begun under tue horoſcope or af. 
cerndant of ihe pliner Mars, called 
er, or Congueror, by the Arabs; 
and heuce ihe City was named 
ras ra, or the Victori dus, NOW cor- 
pte d to Ca airo. In the mean time 
10 2uhar reduced Egypt; and in 972, 
Moaz landed at Alexandria, from 
whence he advanced to Kahira, and 
Was welcomed by the acclamations 


of his new ſubjects. To this city 
he removed all his treaſures, and 
even the bodies of his forefathers. 
The dynaſty of the Fatimites, thus 
tranſplanted into Egypt, ruled till 
the year 1171, of the hegira 566, 
when jt was ſupplanted by Salah-el- 
a in, the famous Saladin of the 

'hriftian writers on the Croiſades. 

Moaz, atter he had gained a firm 
footing in Egypt, and aſſumed the ſo- 
vereignty or Syria, reſigned the 
kingdom of African, on condition of 
homage, to Yuffut or Joſeph ben 
Zeiri, of a ramily fprung trom Arabia 
Felix, and in whom commenced the 
African dynaſty of Zeirites. He was 
ſucceeded by Abul Caſim Mantur, 
who erected a new palace in the 
city of Cairoan, which coſt eight 
hundred thouſand pieces of gold. 

lis cruelty was maniictted by the 
murder of his faithful miniſter Ab- 
dallah, and in the puniſhment of the 
rebel Abul Fahm, whoſe heart this 
prince is ſaid to have torn from his 
body and devoured. He died in his 
palace of Cairoan, where his fon 
and ſucceſior Abu Menad compelled 
the nobles to do homage. Jealous 
of the growing magnificence and 
power of this young prince, Moaz, 
now firſt caliph of tgypt and Syria, 
diſpatched his general Jeuhar to 
Abu Menad. with the dreſs and 
ſibre of Egy;.t, which he compelled 
him to wear, as a mark of the 
Egyptian ſovereignty over the Atri- 
can kingdom. Moaz died at the age 
of eighty-five, atter a reign of 
twenty-one years as ſovereign of 
Africa, and of forty as caliph of 
Egypt and Syria. His body was in- 
terred in the magnificent moſque of 
Kahira, or Cairo, which he had 
erected, and in which he had depo. 
fited the bounces of his anceſtors. 

Mo. z was fuccecded by, his ſon 
Aziz, A. D. 975, who being only 
twe enty- One years ot age, deputed the 
conduct of the government to his 
late fe er's favourite general Jeuhar, 
Aziz married à Chriſtian woman 
he had alſo a perſon of that religion 
tor his ſecretary, and his treaſurer 
was a Jew ; both the latter, how. 


ever, were atterwards diſcarded and 
itripped of their wealth, in conſe. 
quence 


— — — 
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quence of the complains of ſome of 


his courtiers, He carried on many 


wars, in which he was not always 


ſucceſsful; but he never appeared 
in perſon at the head of his armies, 
Jeuhar, the conqueror of Egypt, a 
ſecond Beliſarius, to whom Aziz had 
delegated the concerns of govern- 
ment, was, on account of his bad 
fortune in Syria, diſgraced and de- 
prived of his riches, and died in po- 
verty. After this, Aziz ſuddenly 
died in the forty-third year of- his 
age, having reigned twenty-one 
years and five months. He was ſuc. 
ceeded in the caliphate by his ſon 
Hakim, or Alakem, A. D. 996, whom 
during his minority, he being then 
only eleven years of age, the dying 
father had committed to the care 
and ſuperintendence of a miniſter of 
great experience and approved inte- 
grity. The firſt remarkable event 
of his reign was a dangerous inſur- 
rection which broke out in his do- 
minions, under the conduct ot an ob- 
ſcure water- carrier, though deſcend- 
ed, or at leaſt pretending to be deſ- 
cended, from Heſham, of tlie houſe 
of Ommiyah. This perſon began 
his enterprize by crying aloud among 
the zealous Muſſulmans for a refor-— 


mation of life and manners; and, by 


a more than ordinary oſtentation ot 
ſanctity, he induced ſuch numbers 
of them to follow him, that he ſoon 
found himſelf at the head of a pow- 
erful army. He had made hunſelt 
maſter of Upper Egypt before Ala- 
kem had time to collect his troops. 
The conteſt was long obſtinate and 
doubtful; but the inſurgents were 
defeated, and their leader taken pri- 
ſoner and put to death; upon which 
the revolt ceaſed, and tranquillity 
was reſtored. Alakem, at length, 
became inſane, and was murdered 
at the inſtigation of his own filter, 
who, in order to avoid ſuſpicion, 
ſtabbed the aſſaſſins with her own 
hand. 

Daher, or Taher, his ſon, was 
only ſeven years of age when pro— 
claimed caliph of Egypt and Syria, 
A. D. 1021; and his aunt, during 
his minority, took upon herſelf the re- 
gency of the two kingdoms. The ob- 
ſcurityof his reign has furniſhed hiſto. 


ry with nothing more reſpecting hig, 
than that he was a wiſe and prudent 
prince, and a lover of poetry. Taher 
was ſucceeded in the caliphate by 
his ſon Monſtanzer, called by ſome 
vriters Abu Tamim Motiantir, a 
prince of extraordinary fugacity and 
prudence, of great mode tion, and 
who, by his nuld and humane go- 
vernment, acquired the eſtcem and 
attection of his ſubjects, 

The Atrican monarchy having re- 
volted front tlie ſovereignty of Mon- 
ſtanzer, the Egyptians entered the 
province of Muggrib, by the town 
of Zenata, ſeized "Tripoli, and in- 
veſted the capital Cairoan; where 
they ſtopped the ſprings, turned the 
courſe of the river, and deſtroyed 
the magnificent palaces anddelicious 
gardens of that city. During this 
reign, A. D. 1066, happened a moſt 
grievous famine throughout Egypt 
and Syria; inlomuch that cats, dogs, 
and horſes, were ſold for food at 
enormous prices; and thouſands of 
the inhabitants of Cairo periſhed. 
Anudlt the extreme miſery of the 
people, the caliph exhibited the 
moit exemplary inſtances of genero- 
ſity towards his ſubjects. Jo ſup- 
ply their neceflities, he not only di- 
poſed of alk the money, jewels, and 
other things of value, with which 
his predeceſſors had enriched the 
royal treaſury, but likewiſe fold the 
coſtly furniture of his palaces and 
leraglios. A deſtructive peſtilence, 
which immediately tollowed the ta- 
mine, tended to complete the mi. 
ſery of the kingdom; and its cala- 
mities and deſolate condition en- 
couraged Hafan to make an invaſion, 
at the head of a numerous army ot 
Turks. After beſieging the calipht 
in his palace, the mercileſs invaders 
plundered Lower Egypt, aud in— 
tlicted the moſt horrid cruelties on 
the inhabitants. Having no other 
reſource, Monſtanzer was reduced 
to the neceſſity of obtaining peace 
by giving up to the plunderers all 
the treaſures he could collect from 
his ſubjects, This evil was tollowed 
by the loſs of moſt of the Egyptian 
poſſeſſions in Syria, Towards the 
end of his reign, Monſianzer com- 
mitted the care and government of 


Egypt 
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Fgypt to a favourite miniſter,and re- 
tained little more than a nominal 
power. Having a taſte for poetry, 
he employed his time principally in 
reading and compoſing poeticul 
works; and died in the fixticth year 
of his reign. 

The grand-vizier eſpouſing the 1n- 
tereſts of Mouſtali, the younger {on of 
the late caliph, againſt thole of his 
brother, had the addreſs to cauſe him 
to be proclaimed, A. D. 1094, and 
acknowledged by the court and ar. 
my, as the lawtul ſucceſſor to the 
caliphate. Nezar, the elder brother 
of Moſtali, fled with his friends to 
Alexandria, where he endeavoured 
to maintain his juſt title, The grand- 
vizier, however, ſoon compelled Ne- 
zar to ſurrender himſelf at diſcretion, 
whoſe life he not only ſpared, but 
alſo procured him the torgiveneſs 
and reconciliation of the caliph.— 
But this clemency was of ſhort du— 
ration, and had little effect on the 
temper and diſpoſition of Nezar, 
who, being detected in a ſecond con— 
ſpiracy againſt the government, was 
thrown into irons, and condemned to 
be ſtarved to death in a dungeon, — 
The moſt remarkable event during 
the lite of this caliph, was the retak- 
ing the city of Jeruſalem from the 
Franks or cruſaders, and the immenſe 
piunder which Afdal, his general, 
brought from thence, Moſtali died 
in the eighth year of his reigu. 

lis ſon and ſucceſſor, Amer, 
: 


though at that time only five years 


1 * 


of age, was proclaimed caliph, and 
inveited with the authority, A. D. 
1101. The tender age of Amer en- 
couraged his uncle to attempt to de- 
throne him. With that intention he 
repaired to Alexandria, which was 
then commanded by a flave belong- 
ing to the grand vizier, who, by 
means of promiſes and rewards per. 
mitted him to be proclaimed caliph 
in that city, Afdal, who governed 
the kingdom during the minority of 
Amer, was no ſooner appriſed of this 
revolt, than he marched an army to 
beſiege the caſtle of Alexandria, 
which he reduced, and compelled 
the traitors to ſurrender at diſcretion, 

The grand-vizier returned in tr1- 
umph to Cairo, and continued to 
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conduct the affairs of the kingdom 
with ſuch moderation and prudence, 
that he acquired the affection and eſ- 
teem of the Egyptians; and the ca- 
liph, by his means, and during his 
regency, enjoyed a peaceable and 
proſperous reign. Afdal, however, 
was very ill rewarded for the ſervices 
he rendered to Amer and to the ſtate; 
being afterwards diſgraced by the 
prince, and expoſed to the molt 1g- 
nominious treatment. Amer, we are 
told, was cruel, abandoned to de. 
bauchery, addicted to gaming, and 
deititute of all religion. In other 
reſpects he is repreſented as having 
been poſſeſſed of the art of govern- 
ing, fond of the ſciences, and a prince 
of no inconſiderable learning and abi- 
lities. He was, at length, aſſaſſinated 
by ſome mercenary wretches, whom 
the diſcontented grandees of the king- 
dom hired for that purpoſe. In this 
reign Tamim, and his ſon Yaiah, who 


ſucceeded to the African monarchy, 


betieged Tunis. Yaiah, being ad- 
dicted to aſtrology, imagined a parti- 
cular day would be fatal to him, and 
paſled it in prayer, In the evening, 
happy that he had eſcaped the dan. 
ger, he ordered a magnificent feaſt, 
and died as he ſat down to table, — 
Ali his ſon ſucceeded him, received 
Tunis on ſubmiſſion, ſent a fleet and 
army againſt Sicily, and ſeverely pu- 

ni{hed the robbers of the caravans, 
The widow of Amer, whom he had 
left pregnant at his death, being de- 
iiycred of a daughter, Hated, the 
grandſon of Monſtanzer, was pro- 
claimed and acknowledged lawful 
lucceiſor to the caliphate, A. D. 
1126. This prince was no ſooner 
ſcated on the throne, than he ap- 
pointed Bahram to be his grand. 
Vizier, a perſon of noble extraction, 
and of great merit and integrity. 
Under his gavernment, the Chrittians 
were much favoured, and advanced 
to lucrative places of the army and 
tlie (tate ; inſomuch that the jealouſy 
of tlie Muſſulmans was thereby ex. 
cited, and a tumult enſued, Redvan, 
the rival of the grand-y1zier, march. 
ed to-the gates of the palace, at the 
head of a budy of troops, who were 
armed with lances to which Copies 
of tlie Koran were affixed, Upon 
this 


this Bahram removed with the beſt 
of his Arminian ſoldiers into Upper 
Egypt; but finding his affairs deſpe— 
rate, he retired into a monaſtery, 
where he ſoon after took the monkiſh 
Habit. Redvan deſtroyed a great part 
of Cairo, and plundered the houſes 
and churches of the Chriſtians, whom 
he compelled to wear a particular 
garb, as a mark of reproach. Hated, 
however, to heal the diſſenſionswhich 
prevailed, thought it necetfary to de- 
prive Redyan of his dignities and au— 
thority, to confine him to his own 
palace, and not to ſuffer him for the 
future to interfere in the affairs of 
governinent. From that time he 
ruled without the aſſiſtance of a 
vizier: and he eſtabliſhed an equili- 
brium between the Chriſtian and Ma- 
hometanreligions, by employing able 
andupright men of both perſuaſions. 
But the conteſt which was begun 
under Hated, by the aſpirers to the 
office of vizier, was, to the great de- 
triment of the authority of the ca- 
liphs, continued during the reign of 
Dafer, or Dhaſer, and his ſucceflors, 
A. D. 1151, and may be conſidered 
as a principal cauſe of the revolution 
which was afterwards effected in 
Egypt. Dhaſer was murdered by 
Abbas his vizier; who, in the mora- 
ing after the murder, repaired to the 
palace of the caliph, and after many 
pretended enquiries reſpecting Dha- 
ſer, accuſed two of his brothers, and 
ſome other relations, as principals or 
accomplices in the murder, aad com- 
manded them to be put to death. 

Fayez, or Alſayez, who {ſucceeded 
his father, A. D. 1154, was ſtruck 
with horror and dread at the fight of 
his uncles and relatives, whom the 
vizier had unjuſtly condemned to 
death. The cla mour and diſcontent 
of the people, occaſioned by the per- 
fidious conduct of Abbas, ſoon be- 
came univerſal throughout the King- 
dom; and the vizier and his {on pri- 
vately conveyed themſelves and their 
wealth into Syria, attended by a con- 
ſiderable body ct troops. The fifter 
of the late caliph, however, applied 
to the Franks, or Europeancruſaders, 
who had juſt taken Aſcalon; and by 
means of preſents and promiſes en- 
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gaged them to apprehend thoſe mur- 
derers. Accordingly a body of troops 
was ſent to intercept them, and a 
bloody engagement enſued, in which 
Abbas was ſlain, and his ſon taken 
priſoner. Naſir was conducted to 
Cairo, where he expiated, by his ſut- 
ferings, the crimes and vices of his 
father and himſelf. His right hand 
was cruſhed; the fleſh was torn off 
his bones with hot pincers; and in 
this condition he was fixed to a gib- 
bet till he was dead, when his body 
was burnt to aſhes. Alſayez did not 
long ſurvive, but died in theeleventh 
year of his age. 

Previous to this event, the African 
dynaſty of the Zeirites had ceaſed in 
the perſon of Haſſan ben Ali, the laſt 
prince of that houſe; and upon whole 
deceaſe the Marabut dynaſty was 
founded, A. D. 1060, called by ſome 
writers Al Moravids. Marabut im— 
plies a ſaint; and this dynaſty ad- 
vanced to power from a'pretended 
zeal forreligion. It aroſe in Cairoan ; 
and Y uſlut the ſecond prince founded 
Morocco, in the year 1069. He con- 
quered part of Spain, and died in 
1106. His fon ſucceeded to the Afri- 
can throne ; but being unſucceſsful 
in war, this ſhort-lived race was fol- 
lowed by the dynaity of the Elmo- 
hads, or Unitarians, Which originated 
in Mount Atlas. Tomrut, its foun- 
der, was followed by his celebrated 
diſciple Abdebmumin, originally a 
doctor of theology, but wio dif. 
played ſuch talents in war, that Ali, 
above-mentioned, after meeting with 
many deteats, died of a broken heart. 
Abdel-mumin, now afpiring to the 
univerſal ſovereignty of the Moham- 
medans in Africa, beſieged and took 
Oran and Fez, A. D. 1142. Tasfin, 
the ſon of Ali, hardly retained Mo- 
rocco, which had been f 
his anceſtor; aud it was now. taken 
by Abdel-mumin from Ifhak his ſue- 
ceſlor, the laſt of the Marabut dy- 
naſty. The ſucceſs and ambition of 
this prince led him allo to endeavour 
to ſhake oi the Egyptian yoke, and 
war would have been inevitable; had 
not death unexpectedly ſeized him, 
A. D. 1160. N 

DLTo be continued.) 
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GALLANITRX. 


AN ADVENTUrYE IN INDIA. 


IIERE have been frequent 1n- 
8 # ſtances of the daught ters of 
Moors and Perices marrying, with the 
conſent of their parents, European 
centiemen; but ] do not know, that 
ever an Ft rope in married a Gentoo. 
The ladies, I believe, might fome- 
tin es be p re 'vailed en to ſacrifice reli- 
£2005 prejudices to the power ot all- 
conquering love, it they were not re- 
ftrained by the authority of their pa- 
rents. 

Lieutenant L th, happening to 
walk abroad in the ſuburbs of Bom- 
bay, nerceived a've ry beautiful lady 
looking from a window of a houſc, 
one of the walls of which almoſt 
touched that of the garden in winch 
it was encloſed, He ſtopped to con- 
template her charms, which the lady 
perceiving, ſhe initantly withdrew 
into her apartments. Mr. L—th 
kept his ground, in hopes that his 
charmer would appear again at the 
window; nor were his hopes de- 
ceived; for wherher { 
the va 


om curioſity, 
mty of being admired, or the 
dawn of-a paſſion {imilar. to that 
which began to fire the lieutenant, 

ſhe approached the window again, 
but without looking out, as ſhe had 
done ini bowed 


IC 


GENE: Her admirer 
reſpecttully, and eNGeavoured, by 
natural ſigus, to make her ſenſible of 
the tender emotions w hnich ſhe had 


inſpired. How eloquent is nature, 
even unaſliled by the power of 


ſpeech! the lady ſeemed to compre- 
hend his meaning: for after darting 

a ſhort glance, which did pct expreſs 
either averſion or contempt, ſhe 
ſhook her head, and forthwith re- 
tired. The Veutenaat; who could 
think on nothing but this {ce e. re- 
paired to the fame ſnot next day, at 
tlie 1ame 1 N After waiting for 
ſome time, the lady napp ened again 
to look out at the window; and the 
lame mute expreſſion was ren newed, 
which had palled the day before, but 
longer continued. 

Althoug h the Eaſt- India company 
make a conſiderable addition to the 
pay of ſuch officers in their ſervice as 

Vor. XI. No, 156, 


underſtand the language of the na- 

s, Mr. L- th, by no means « lover 
of money, had never given himſelf 
the trouble of acquiring it; but now, 
to th: ſurpriſe of all his acquaintance, 
he becaine a great 10 N and his 
only compamon was Rich: ard! on's 
L'erſian Dictionary. [ſc ſoon acquired 
as much Perſian as enrbled him to 
expreſs in words, what he endea- 
voured to communicate to his angel 
by the langunge of nature. in the 
mean time his viſits were- regularly 

eated, and the lady dia not tail 
8 e him audience. The time ot 
meeting was changed from day to 
night, whoſe ſilent ſhade is favour. 


able at once to the {ucceſs of lovers, 


and the delicacy of their paſſion.— 
Mr. L—th and his Gentoo fair one, 
now glowing with a mutual flame, 
xchanged the ſentiments of their 
hearts, at a diſtance from each other, 
a Ke Pyramus and Thiſbe, but met 
th a kinder fate: for the lady, 
ae Se arrayed herſelf in her richeſt 
robes, adorned with all her jewels, 
At the hour of midnight, threw here 
ſeif, by means adapted to the deli- 
cacy of her frame, into the arms of 
her lover; thus bidding an eternal 
adieu to her father's houſe, her kin- 
dred, and religion. 

The father of this young woman 
made grievous comply tuts to the go 
vernor of Bombay, of the conduct of 
Mr. L th, who, he affirmed, had 
degraded his daughter below the 
rank of an Hallachore, and brought 
an indelible diigr ace-on his family. 
In ſhort, he prayed, that as ſome re- 
paration to the e dignt ty of his houſe, 
Lieutenant L—th might be diſmiſſed 
from the company's ſervice. 

The governor replied, that if Mr. 
L th had uad either fraud or vio- 
lence, in erder to carry off his daugh- 
ter, not only wW ould the company 
have d: ſcarded him from their ſer- 
vice, but the Britiſh laws would 
have 1nflicted ſevere puniſhment ; 
but ſince it appeared, that what had 
happened was with the lady's Cons 
ſent, it was incompetent to him or 

6 the 
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the Britiſh government, to ſtigma- 
tize, in any ſhape, the Hheutenant's 
conduct, Mrs, E—th for ever loſt 
the regard of her family, but that 


Tre JESTER. 


AMERICAN WIT, 
HE following 1s copied from a 
PhiladeIphia newſpaper : 


When faſhions triumph o'er her bar rous 


focs 
Laſt rear'd the comb, immortal Huggins 
role, 


Each lock of many-coloured hair he drew, 
Exhauſted w2gs, and then invented new. 


Pale barbers, faw him ſpurn their bounded 
reign, 

And panting ſhavers trac'd his ſteps in vain; 

His airy curls preſiding taſte contefs'd, 

And grace and faſhion wev'd on every creſt. 

John R. D. Hnggins, K. C. has 
the honour to inform the ladies and 
zentlemen of Philadelphia, that hav. 
ing been for ſome time occupied in 
putting to rights the /cags of the beau 
monde at New York, he is induced, 
from motives of philanthropy, to 

viſit this city. 

It has long been deſervedly la. 
mented that ſuch troops of barbers 
infeſt all great cities, that an occa- 
nonal viſit from a decorator of faſhion. 
a5e,is effential to preſerve the world 
trom that ſtate of barberi/m into which 
3t might otherwiſe degenerate. 

In the city of New York, the moſt 
melancholy conſequences had re. 
ſulted; ſcratchers of pates and ſcrapers 
of chins had opened ſhops in all parts 
of the town, and had by the repeti- 
tion of their clumſy operations pro- 
duced a general derangement in the 
heads of the community. 

Powder being out of faſhion, with 
which they had beplaſtered the ſkulls 
of their cuſtomers, theſe heavy-hand. 

ed gentry turned their prffs upon 

their own blocks, and endeayoured 
through the aid of newſpaper adver- 
tiſements to puff themſelves into bu. 
ſineſs. ; 

It was at this gloomy moment, 
that John Richard Deborus Hug- 
gins; embelliſher of heads, opeued 
his Dreſſing Academy and School 
for Faſhions, Immediately was he 
Honourcd with the perſonal atten. 


circumſtance only ſerved to endear 
her the more to the heart of an af, 
fectionate and generous huſband. 
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dance of the gentlemen, and the writ. 
ten commands of the ladies. The 


whole tribe of barbers ſhrunk inte 


their ſhops, like Tarapins into their 
ſhells, while taſte, faſhion, and ele- 
gance, again waved in the graceful 
curls of the belle, and ſported in the 
ſtyliſh crop of the beau. 

Having produced a complete reno— 
vation, he has ſtolen a few days front 
the preſſure of his engagements, in 
compliance with the urgent and flat. 
tering folicitations of ſome taſhion- 
able patrons from this city, who are 
anxious that he ſhould exert his dif. 
tinguiſhed talents in endeavours to 
eſtect here alſo a ſimilar reform. A 
few days only can he allot tor the ex. 
periment, in which time, he atlures 
thoſe ladies and gentlemen who move 
in the circles of faſhion, and will put 
their heads under his direction, that 
he engages to arrange the exterior 
in a degree of ſtyle and elegance, that 
ſhall comport with the wit and tancy 
for which the interior is ſo deſerv-— 
edly celebrated. _ 

Poſtcript.—J. R. D. II. K. C. takes 
this method to inform his patrons in 
New York of his movements. —He 
aſſures them that the very flattering 
attentions he receives from the ele. 
gantes and the /aſhionables of Philadel- 
phia ſhall nut eſtrange his attach. 
ment to this city. The inffant that 
the deſign of his mz/ſzon 1s accompliſh. 
ed, he will fly to reſuine his ſtation 
in his Dreſſing Academy and School for 
Faſhion, In the interval, his abſence 
is ſupplied by deputzes, whofe taſte 
and {kill are only interior to his awn, 

June 11th, 18094. 

At Bennington, in the ſtate of Ver. 
mont, two men, named Noah Miles 
and William King, were, at the al. 
ſizes, condemned to punifument, by. 
fine and impriſonment, for a fpecics 
of ſwindling which would ſcarcely 
ſucceed in this country, They re- 
ceived from different perſons, fur 
each, 100 dollars, For this payment, 
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they engaged to introduce the payers 
to a bargain with the devil, by which 
His ſatanic majeſty ſhould bind him. 
Telf to gratify, for the ſpace of 
leven years, every wiſh of his client's 
hearts, on the condition that, at the 
end of that time, the chent ſhould, 
IYoul and body, be his for ever. The 
candidate tor this diabolical connec. 
tion having provided his money, was 
introduced to what he was taught to 
believe the real preſence of Satan. 
Either King or Miles was always 
the conjuror who called him up.— 
The hundred dollars were pre- 
tended to be for Satan's own treaſu. 
ry. They were depolited on a ſpot, 
from which the ſuppoſed devil was 
jeen to take them away. The co- 
venant was formally concluded by a 
bond. And the poor fools whom 
King and Miles thus deluded, went 
away in the hope of gaining, for 
leven years, from Satan's faith, all 
their wildeſt and wickedeſt deſires. 
King, beſides, told them that, even 
towards the end of the ſeven years, 
they might contrive to cheat Satan 
himſelf, by aſking him to achieve 
impoſlibilities, upon which the de— 
vil muſt, per force, conſent to a re- 
newal of the contract: King had 
once, he ſaid, thus trumphed over 
Satan, by commanding him to empty 
the ocean with a gooſe-quill? and once 
again, by aſking him te fly with Ring 
on his jhoulders to heaven! The fraud 
was at laſt diſcovered, when num- 
bers who had paid their hundred 
dollars each, and ſigned the engage- 
ment, found that the devil a with of 
theirs the more would the devil gra- 
tity! 
From a Boſton Paper. 

Mr. Priater, Having looked over 
the ordinances of the corporation, 
reſpecting the regulations of the 
ſtreets, I find that they have divided 
the city into three diſtricts, and two 
days in each week are appointed for 
each diſtrict to ſweep 1 clean the 
ſtreets. I have not however ſeen any 
clauſe preventing a Citizen from per- 
forming that office tor his own com. 
fort as often as he thinks proper.— 
However | find 1 havebeen miltaken, 
as the ſuperintendant has this day 
threatened to fine me if 1 ſhould 
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again infringe the law, by ſweeping 
before my houſe, except on the ap- 
pointed days, 1 will now atk our 
corporation, what quantity ot filth 
is neceſſary to preſerve the health of 
the citizens, as we ſhall then be ſe— 
cure from proſecution? I have al- 
ways thought that cleanlineſs was a 
virtue until now, and ſorry am I to 
find, that a body ſo wiſe thould have 
appointed a ſuperintendant fo averſe 
to this property. 
June 18, 1804. 

It appears, by the lateſt accounts 
from St. Domingo, that Deſſalines 
has been formally inveſted with the 
ſovereignty of that ifland. He is ap- 
pointed governor-general for life, has 
the power of making peace and war, 
and of raming his ſucceſſor. So far he 
has followed very cloſely the exam- 
pleſet by Bonaparte. Perhaps, when 
he hears of the new title aſſumed by 
the late firſt conſul, he will alſo 
chuſe to be 1tyled emperor, 

To thoſe who may be diſpoſed to 
contemplate with horror the conduct 
or Deſſalines, it may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, account for his crnelties and 
atrocities, to be informed, that tho? 
ablack man, he was educated in France, 

A humouriſt upon being told of the 
ſmall Tupport of his miniſter, obſerv- 
ed, that it was to enable him to ful- 
fil all lis duty to ſaſt as well as pray. 

Mr. Day is mentioned, ina provin- 
cial paper, to be recently married ro 
the accomplifhed Miſs Anzght, This 
is certainly adding, in the words of 
a feſtive ſong, „the night unto the 
day,” in the moſt agreeable mode. 

«SWEAR!” Hamlet's Ghoſt, 

A Frenchmen's oath will ſoon be. 
come as proverbial as the pune fides 
of antient times. They ſwore in 178g, 
fidelity to the monarchical conſtitu. 
tion, as then eſtabliſhed; and the 
ſame oath was repeated in 1791, In 
the following year they pulled down 
the w.rchy, and ore eternal ha. 
tred 16 n zaonarchs whatever. The 
republican garth was renewed almoſt 
every ſucceſſive year, and fidelity 
was alſo ſworn to the directory, as 
eſtabliſhed by the new conſtitution. 
Bonaparte pulled down the directo. 
ry, and the French nation frore fide. 
lity to ſomething with the name of a 

Gg 2 republic, 
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re public, with a firſt conſul, elected 
for ten ycars, at its head. They next 
ſwore to bear true allegiance to Citizen 
Bonaparte, elected firſt conſul for 
life; and, laſt of all, they /wore to 
maintain Uzberty and equality under a 
military government and an uſurping 
emperor. 


Oaths are but words, and words are wind, 
Too feeble inſtruments to bind, 

And hold with deeds proportion fo, 

As ſhadows to the ſubilance do. 

Then when they ſtrive for place, 'tis fit 
The weaker veil] ſhould {ubmit. 

Tor breaking of an oath and lying, 

Is but a kind of ſelf-denying; 

And he that made, and forc'd it, broke it, 
Not he that for convenience took it. 

A broken oath is, quatenus oath, 

As ſound, tall purpoſes of troth, 

As broken laws are ne'er the worſe, 

Nay, till they're broken, have no force. 


Mr. Elliot, the Englith envoy re- 
ding at Naples, paſling the bridge 
of St. Magdalen, ſaw a crowd of 
People on the ſca-ſhore. He ſtopped 
his carriage, and enquired what was 
the matter? upon being told that a 
man was in danger of being drown- 
ed, he alighted and offered a ſnm of 
money to any perſon that would fave 
him; but none was tound courage— 


ous enough. He quickly threw off 


his coat, leaped into the ſca, and in 
a few minutes ſaved the man by 
ſwimming. The latter was a prieſt, 
who did not fail to return thanks to 


his benefactor with a great flow of 


words, But as Mr. Elliot did not 
perfectly underſtand him, he only 
replied, It gives me more trouble to un- 
derftand you than it did to ſave you, He 
then leaped into his carriage, and 
drove on, 

QUAKERS.—Laſt month, papers 
to the following purport were dil. 
tributed through the town of Whit. 
by : 


25th of 8th month, 1804. 
« Friends intend to hold a meet. 
ing for worſhip at the Theatre, at ſix 
o'clock to-morrow evening: when 
the company ot thoſe who incline to 
attend will be acceptable.“ 
Accordingly, on Sunday evening, 
the theatre, in its various parts of 
boxes, pit, galleries, ſtage, and ſide- 
wings, was extremely crowded. At 
the appointed time, a female friend, 
raiſed on the middle of the ſtage, de. 
livered an appropriate diſcourſe of 
three quarters of an hour, on the 
Chriſtian and moral duties; ſhe was 
followed by another ſiſter, who cloſed 
the whole by a pathetic prayer. The 
tollowing lines were found attached 
to the door of the theatre that even- 
Ing, VIZ. 


If, readers, you have time to ſpare, 
Turn o'er St. Matthew's leaves; 

You'll find that once a houſe of pray'e 
Became a den of thieves. 


But now the times are alter'd quite, 
h! reſ{ormation rare; 
This modern den of thieves to-night 
Becomes a houſe of prayer, 
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IHE paper, of which the follow. 
5 ing is a tranſlation, has been uni- 
verſally circulated throughout all 
that part of Germany which has not 
et fallen under the yoke of France. 
Gn the continent it has been conſi— 
dered as a kind of demi-official an- 
ſwer to ſome petulant obſervations 
which appeared in the official paper 
of the French government, under 
the head of Conſtantinople, The 
reaſoning, and the important facts 
which it embraces, have created a 
very great ſenſation among the Nor- 
thern Powers; and are to us ſuffi- 
cient inducements to lay it before 
our readers at length, It might be 


CL 


entitled, 
Ruſſia.” 

„There is no reaſon why the for- 
mation of an army of 5 or 6000 
Ruſhans, in the republic of the 
Seven Iflands, ſhould give riſe to 
much political conjecture, Such a 
meaſure is, undoubtedly, a very in- 
ferior part of that general ſyſtem 
which Ruſſia thinks it incumbent on 
her to follow at this moment. The 
attention of the political worldſhould 
not be directed to an expedition of 
6000 men; it is the whole of the ſyſ- 
tem that we are to look to, 

Twelve months are ſcarcely 
elapſed, ſince Alexander the Firſt 

ih | ordered 


«© the preſent ſlate of 
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ordered that 111,000 men ſhould be 
raiſed in his empire; and that levy 
has been ſo eftectually executed, 
that they are, at this day, formed 
into regiments, and perfectly dilci- 
plined, This levy has increaſed the 
Ruſſian military force to upwards of 
409,000 ſoldiers, and 60,c00 ſeamen, 
Add to theſe, $0,000 irregular troops, 
which are already embodied, and 
100,000 more, which may be aſſem- 
bled in a ſhort time, conſiſting of 
Calmu'cs, Baſhkiers, and the differ— 
eat hordes of Tartars, every man of 
v. hom, upon the promiſe of being 
allowed to plunder, would gladly 


e !.mſelf: with ſuch a force at 
11 mand, can it be aſked, if 
Þ yr a right to the character 
4 , an ye when the pow- 
er ©. (444 ftiuncelt is the only one 


that 15 retpected. 

It wut be acknowledged, morally 
ſpeaking, that it is to France that 
Ruflia is indebted for the bril— 
liant ſtun which ſhe now oc- 
cupies, and which cannot be denied 
to be of the very firſt order. The 
period from whence this command- 
zug ind prominent portion Was OC. 
cupied by Rullia, may be dated from 
the commencement of that ſyſtem of 
tyranny and injuſtice, which France 
has eſtabliithed ; a {yſtem of invaſion, 
of rapine, and of opprellion, which 
has been exerciſcd wherever its 
power could reach; and above all, 
fince it became apparent, that its 
ambitious views were directed to no 
leſs an object than the attainment of 
univerſal monarchy. Since that 
time, Ruſha has become the ſhield of 
the weak, and Alexander, ſeated on 
his throne, has alſumed the character 
of the protector and arbiter of em- 
pires. Can France compel her to 
lay aſide this dignified character? 
Let her not deceive herſelf in ima— 
gining ſhe can. Ruſſia is not in the 
lituation of an actor, who puts on tne 
purple to play the part of a king; 
the is not an upſtart, who appears 
what ſhe really is not; the attitude 

t the lon befits her, becauſe ſhe 
poiletles both his force and his dig- 
nity; ſhe is a coloſſal power, whole 
eyes have been unlealed by the faults 
pt others, and viewed, in her true 


light, a coloſſus of the moſt formi- 
dable deſcription. 

Whether Rutha will unite her. 
ſelf to Pruſſia or to Auſtria, whether 
ſhe attaches herſelf ro England, or 
ſtands alone, ſhe muſt always be re— 
{pectable, and'among the firſt order 
oft powers. Reſpectable, as long as 
ſhe ſhall follow a ſyſtem of juſtice 
and difintereſtedneſs, and that, con. 
fident in her ſtrength, ſhe ſhall openly 
reſiſt a plan of univerſal deſpotiſm, 
and lay open to the world the viola. 
tion of rights the moſt ſacred ; that 
impious violation, which has been 
ſo well deſcribed in the ſtrong but 
temperate note, which was prelented 
at Ratiſbon. 

Ruſſia, it muſt be admitted, can ne- 
ver be a conſiderable gainer by in- 
dulging a delire of conqueſt. She is 
extenſive enough already; her boun- 
daries are ſuch, that ſhe need not wiſh 
for any alteration in them; but ſhe 
may be a gainer, and ſo may Europe, 
by the conſequences of any war that 
the plain dealing and foreſight of her 
ſovereign may induce him to declare. 

Alexander is naturally of a mild 
and amiable diſpoſition; but in what- 
ever concerns the principles of juf- 
tice, he is decided almoſt to obftinacyz 
and they know him but little, wha 
imagine that the note to the Diet of 
Ratiſbon, was ſuggeſted by Markoff 
and his adherents, inveterate as their 
hatred is ſuppoſed to be. 

What 1s the great danger to which 
a war with France would cxpole the 
Ruthan empire? It does not follow 
that the Ruſhan army is to march to 
Paris. No, nor can the French reach. 
Peterſburgh, Moſcow, orthe Crimea, 
lince they are not able to detach a 
ſingle thip, the whole of their navy 
being blockaded and confined to their 
ports. As to battles and marches, 
brave as the French are, they are but 
men like others: they cannot exceed 
the limits which the laws ot nature 
have placed to human efforts. 

Will it be faid, that the commerce 
of Rutha will be aftected by a rup- 
ture with France? Certainly not; for 
with what articies does ſhe ſupply 
that country ? none directly. W hat 
does ſhe import from thence? articles 
vi luxury, which are prohibited, It 
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T5 true, ſhe reecives ſome wine from 
France; but with that article ſhe is, 
t preſent, plentifully ſupplied ; and 
even if the were not, ſhe could do 
without it, as ſhe did during the 
former rupture. 

Will it be aſſerted that France 
eould do infinite miſchief to Ruſſia, 
Dy the tronbles that her emiſſaries 
could excite in the interior of the 
country? Of all the errors in politi- 
cal calculations this would be one of 
the groſſeſt. The people of Ruſſia are 
thofe which approach neareſt to a 
Kate of nature; except the ſavages, 
they are the only people in the uni- 
verſe who neither know how to read 
nor write, but ſtill they are not bar- 
karians, They know no government 
but their own, which they fear and 
reſpect. They honour their ſovereign 
with the title of a God upon earth. 
They have no other civilization than 
the practical one which their ſove— 
reigns thought it uſeful and neceſ- 
fary to introduce. Maſons, carpen— 
ters, joiners, lockſmiths, armourers, 
and artiſans, of all forts, and all ex- 
cellent in their kind, are to be found 
an Ruſſia in abundance, and ſtill they 
know not how to read or write. The 
Erangers who relide in Ruilta are re. 
r by the natives as a parcel of 

eeches who abſorb their wealth, At- 
ter this deſcription, let the emiſfa- 
rĩes and inſtigators of France attempt 
to excite diviſions in that country, 
znd they will find that the govern- 
ment, with a ſingle blaſt, can cradi- 
cate them. 

It is certainly true that the popu- 
lation of Ruſſia, compared with its 
extent, is rather ſmall ; but this, 
kowever,admitsof ſome explanation. 
In the firſt place, the population is 
not equally diſtributed through the 
empire; and again, there are parts of 
Ruſſia which are abſolutely uninha- 
bitable. Belides, where is the ne- 
ceſſity of augmenting the population 
of the country? It is the duty of a 
foverergn to make his people happy, 
but it is not ſo clear that it his duty 
to increaſe the number of them. In 
a moral point of view, war is affur. 
edly a very great calamity; but in a 
political conſideration, it is ſometimes 
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a neceſſary evil, and much good re- 
ſults from it. 

The Ruſſian force at this moment 
paid and provided, and actually un- 
der arms, is even more than ſuffici- 
ent to encourage their ſovereign to 
declare war, It is ſaid that the mi- 
htary ſtrength of this country is em- 
battied on the Perſian and Tartarian 
frontiers; quite the contrary. On 
the whole line between the Caſpian 
and the ſea of Ochoty, there are only 
7 or 8000 men, and there is no neceſ- 
ſity for a man more if we look to the 
ſituation of the country, the number 
of forts, the immenſe deſerts, and the 
diſpoſition of the contiguous coun. 
tries. In time of peace, betweenthe 
Caſpian and Black Sea, there may be 
about 12 or 13,000 men; but at pre- 
ſent there are from 20 to 25,000, on 
account of the peculiar circumſtances 
of the hoſtility which is carried on 
in that vicinity. There are, more. 
over, 25 or 30,000 troops on the 
frontiers of Sweden; and notwith. 
ſtanding all thoſe deductions, there 
are it1]] 200,000 well- diſciplined and 
hardy troops between the Black Sea 
and the Baltic. One hundred thon- 
ſand of ſuch gallant and hardy men, 
if once landed in Italy, would not be 
ſo eaſily conquered as ſome of the 
French politicians are pleaſcd to ſup- 
poſe. Let them only bring to their 


recollection the gallant achievements 


of a handful of Ruſſians, who, in 
the laſt war, in one campaign, drove 
all Ituly and Lombardy before them, 
and they will find that the moſt 
renowned French generals were de. 
teated one after another, and that 
even at Zurich, Ruſſia gained admi— 
ration notwithſtanding the faults of 
her chiefs and the backwardnefs of 
her allies, 

All this ſerves to prove, that a de- 
claration of war, on the part of Ruſ- 
ſta, againft France, would be ſuffici- 
ently formidable to encourage the 
German empire, now cruſhed by the 
latter power, to occupy the troops 
of France, and by that means to af- 
tord an opportunity to Italy, to 
Switzerland, to Spain, to Portugal, 
to Holland, and to Hanover, to ſhake 
off the Gallic yoke. As to the project 
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of invading England, it is an abſolute 
chimera, a Caſtle in the air, which 
Can never be {ucceſsful; and even 
were it ſo, it muſt prove deſtructive 
to the reſt of the world, —England is 
at this moment at the higheſt point 
of elevation; ſhe can never decline if 
ſhe continue where ſhe is, for higher 
ſhe cannot be. But how can Eng- 
land, who only exiſts by her induſtry 


221 
and her trade, preſerve her preſent 
ſituation, unleſs by upholding the 
balance of the world? It is then the 
obvious intereſt of Ruſſia to afſ:t 
England, who by its ſyſtem ſhould be 
friendly to all nations; and to re- 
preſs France, the ſelfiſh principles 
of whoſe government are inimical to 
the greater powers of Europe, and 
opprellive to the ſmaller.” 


ANECDOTE or GUST AVUS III. KING oF SWEDEN, 


HERE exiſted at Stockholm, 

for ſeveral years, and perhaps 

ſhe lives there ſtill, a woman of the 
name of Arvidſon, tamous as a teller 
of fortunes. Chance had ſo well ſe. 
cured her reputation, that perſons 
flocked from all parts to conſult her, 
The provinces, the city, and the 
court, all believed in her art, Guſ- 
tavus Wiſhed to interrogate her, and 
for that purpoſe paid hera viſit. It 
was not in the hand of the king, nor 
in the ſtars, that ſhe ſought his fate, 
but in the ſediment of cottee ſhe read 
his future fate, and related to him 
his deſtiny from the bottom of the 
cup. Scarcely had ſhe begun her 
harangue upon the fate of Guſtavus, 
than, full of grief, and in the utmoſt 
fright, ſhe cried out,“ Ah, fire, what 
a cruel death!“ „ What now, ſaid 
the king, with a ſmile ſomewhat 
forced. No, fire, I will not relate 
it.” © But you know me, I am not 
influenced by fear: ſpeak, I will 
liften to you without fear; and what. 
ever be your predictions, I can 
retain them without diſquiet.”—- 
Alas! tire,” ſaid ſhe, after a long 


ſilence, ** you will be one day aſſaſ- 
ſinated, by the firſt perſon whom you 
will meet on the North Bridge in go— 
ing hence.“ 

Guſtavus diſplayed much coolneſs, 
and even gaiety; he converſed for a 
ſhort time with Mad. Arvidion; but, 
being impatient to meet the aſſaflin 
who had been pointed out, he ſoon 
proceeded tothe North Bridge, when 
the firſt perſon he perceived was the 
young Count Ribbing, ſufficiently 
known for a bad character, but cer. 
tainly never conceived to be an aſſal. 
fin. The king ran to him: “ My 
dear count,” ſaid he, “if I did not 
know your heart and your principles, 
I ought to doubt them:” and then 
related to him the prediction whick 
he had juſt heard. He placed the 
young man at his eaſe, by pleaſantly 
commenting upon the ſiniſter horo. 
ſcope, and they parted after enjoying 
a hearty laugh at the expence of the 
Pythoneſs. When afterwards the- 
houſe of Ribbing became ſuſpected, 
by Guſtavus, the prince remembered 
the oracle. 


TRE KING or DELHI, 


HE reſult of General Lake's ra- 
pid and brilliant operations will 
ever form a memorable æra in the an- 
nals of the eaſtern world, and adds 
another ſingu lar inſtance to the many 
already on record, of the viciſſitudes 
of fortune: the ancient capital of 
Delhi, with the aged and unfortunate 
repreſentativeof the houſe of Timor, 
tailing under the protection of the 
Britiſh flag, 
The following account of the re. 
volution which happened at Delhi, 


in the year 1788, ſo connected with 
the late events in India, cannot but 
prove particularly intereſting to our 
readers, 

Gholam Khadur, author of the re. 
volution at Delhi, was the fon of Zab- 
da Khan; his father diſinherited him 
and drove him from his preſence on 
account of his vices and crimes. Shah 
Allum, the King of Delhi, took him 
under his protection, treated him as 


| his own ſon, and conferred on him 


ths firſt title in the kingdom, agus 
| a 
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ul Omraor; he lived with the king, 
and raiſed a body of about 8000 
troops of his own countrymen, the 
Moguls, which he commanded. Gho— 
Jam Khadur was of a very paſſionate 
temper, haughty, cruel, ungrateful, 
and debauched, In the latter end of 
the year 1788, the king had formed 
ſuſpicions that ſome of the neigh- 
bouring rajahs would make an at- 
tempt to plunder and deſtroy his ter- 
ritories; theſe ſuſpicions were veri- 
fied by the approach of a conſider— 
able army towards the capital, com- 
manded by Iſmael Bey Khan, and 
aſſiſted by Dowlut Row Scindia, 
Gholam Khadur told the king on 
this, that he had nothing to fear; for 
that he had an army ſufficiently ſtrong 
to oppoſe the enemy, and that all the 
king had to do was, to march out 
with his troops, give them a ſupply 
of cath, and he would ſtake his head 
on the enemy's being overcome, The 
king replied, that he had no money 
to carry on a conteſt. Gholam Kha— 
dur ſaid, that this objection would 
ſoon be obviated, as he himſelf would 
advance the neceiTary ſupply of caſh, 
and that his majeſty had only to head 
the army. This,“ ſaid he, “ will 
animate them, and give them cou- 
rage, as the preſence of a monarch is 
more than half the battle.“ The 
king agreed in appearance, and re- 
queſted him to aflemble the army, 
pay the arrears, and inform them of 
his intentions. Gholam & hacur re- 
tired contented ; but great was his 
aſtoniſhment when he intercepted the 
next day a letter from the King to 
Scindia, deliring him to make as 
much haſte as poſkble, and deſtroy 
Gholam Khadur; “for he deſires me 
to act contrary to my wiſhes, and to 
oppole you.” 


On this diſcovery, Gholam Cha. 


dur marched out vith his Moguls, 


and encamped oppoſite the tort of 


Delhi. He then ſent the king the 
intercepted letter, and aſked if his 


conduct did not deſerve the loſs of 


his throne ? He carried the fort ina 
few days by ſtorm, fiew to the King's 
chamber, inſulted the old king in 
the moſt barbarous manner, knocked 
him down, and kneeling on his breaſt, 


with his knife took out one of his 
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eyes, and ordered the ſervants of the 
king to take out the other, 

After this, he gave u; the place to 
pillage; inthe height of his rage he 
committed every brutal extraya- 
gance on the ladies of the king's ze- 
nana. As he knew where the treaſure 
was kept, he ſoon ſecured it to him- 
ſelf; and to get at the hidden jewels 
of the women, he practiſed one of the 
moſt viilainous ſchemes ever thought 
of. On the third day he ordered the 
king's lacies to appear before him, 
promiſing freedom to thoſe whoſe 
dreſs and appearance ſhould pleaſe 
him. The innocent unthinking wo- 
men adorned themſelves with all 
their ſecret jewels and the richeſt 
attire: he ordered them into a hall 
where common dreſſes were prepared 
for them; he ſecured the rich dreſ- 
{es, and ſent them home to deplore 
their loſs. He did not.ſtop here; but 
inſulted the princes, by making them 
dance and ſing before him; and had 
the king's daughter brougkt to gra- 
tify his luſt, who ſtabbed herſelt on 
the ſpot. 

Scindia, ſoon after this, came to 
the aſſiſtance of the King, or rather 
to make him his prey.—Gholam 
Khadur fled, and took refuge in the 
fort of Agra; Scindia's troops be. 
ſieged him there, Driven to deſpair, 
he took advantage of a dark night; 
he ftufied his faddle with a great 
quantity of jewels, and with a few 
followers fled rewards Perſia, Un- 
luckily for him, he tell off his horſe 
the ſecond night, and was taken pri- 
ſoner by Seindia: he was expoſed 
for ſome time in irons, and in a caſe ; 
after this, Scindia ordered his ears, 
noſe, hands, aud feet, to be cut off, 
and his eyes to be taken out, in which 
ſtate he was allowed to expire. 

Scindia rewarded himſelf by ſeiz- 
ing upon the kingdom, which he 
came to guard; and all that he left 
to Shah Allum, the nominal empe— 
ror, was the city of Delhi, with a 
{mall diſtriét around it, where, even 
deprived of his üght, he remained an 
empty ſhado of royaity--an inſtance 
of the inſtability of human greatneſs, 
and of the precarious ſtate of the def. 
potic government, 
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r united we ſtand; 


While our brave Veoluntecrs, in truc valour 
combin'd, 
Step forward to ſtighit for their dear native 
land. 
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jocund is the wint ry bla {t. 


0s 
And {weet the ſullen cloſe of day, 


When, baniſh'd care, and labour 
To Anna's home I wind 


pait, 
my WAY 
What time I hail that roof of thatch, 
All love ly looks the gl Ot M140 * Ys 
With thrilling touch ! preſs the laté th. 
With breathleſs haſte to Anna hie. 
What joy to mark my vacant place; 
Beſide the wonied chair to glide, 
To ſteal a welcome from hor lace, 
And ſit and gaze by Anna's vide: 
Vor. XI. No. 1 506, 


To breathe my foul] in accents law, 
As all intent the {t-e] ſhe ples, 

Yet liſting all, if well I know, 
The reſponſe ſweet of Anna's eyes. 


Ob! 1 devoted to thy lore, 
[he ſopient tone | view, 
One only page 1 Would explor 
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thoſe orbsof blue. 


Ne. 


more 


"Tis heaven's own type, 
Oh! might Utime's {wiſt wing arreſt, 

Hei Would I hold the Captive faſt. 
Aud make this hour of converſe bleſt, 

Long, long. as Lapland's winter laſt. 
And ever on that hearth fo bricht, 

The fragrant breath of love ſhould 
Ana angel Joys with purple lig 211 

Play o'er the dreary world of ſnow. 
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And ah! thoſe magic tones to ſteal, 
Fre from the rubied lips they part; 
And {till thy vernal breath to teel, 
And halt entold thee to my heart. 
And till to watch, as o'er thy face 
The ſelf-acculirs bluſhes ſpread, 
Role-tinted as the clouds that chace, 
Aurora from her orient bed, 


But wherefore form, at Fancy's ſhrine, 
dream, an atrial bliſs alone; 

1hy hand can make the Eden mine, 
Can make the vifion all our own. 

Conſent thoſe lips in ſilence 
hill trowns that 

Ana att! thet 


L Ove { wee tly 


bre a! he, 

brow avericd fly: 

laſh beneath, 

s from Anna's eye. 

ODE To- Tur POPPY. 

Me ah” the promile of the labour d 

4 ioids, 
Not for the e the yellow harveſt yields, 

I bend at "Ce res »ſhrine; 

For dull to hamid eyes appear, 

The golden glories of the year, 

Alas? a melancholy worſhip" s mine! 

I hail the goddeſs for her ſcarlet flow'r, 
Thoubrilliant weed! 
That doſt ſo far exceed, 

riche t giſt eav Flora can beſtow; 

Heedlefſs 1 pais'd thee in life's morning hour 
(Thou comforter of woe!) 

il ſorrow taught me to contels thy pow'r. 


ron . 
m ung 
beer 


1 
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In early days, when fancy cheats, 
A various wreath I vow 

Of laughing Spring's luxuriant ſweets, 
To deck ungrateful Love, 

The roſe or thorn my. numbers crown'd 

As Venus ſmil'd or Venus frown'd ; 

But Love and Joy.ancall their tratnare flown, 
nd I will ng of thee alone; 

Unleſs, . the attri! babes of grief, 

The cyprets bud and willow leaf, 

Their pale furereal folinge bl lend with thine, 

H a Hail, 
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ed {chooners hid 
lie mouth of the river; and, 
nz of the 24th, from the one on- 
having ſhifted her poſition 1 
to believe they were en- 
to get her off. I there. 
itood as cluic in ſhore as the na- 
of the coal: would admit, and 
an attack on them, in 

wing them up the river, 
and eventually to burn the one on. 
ſhore. We exchanged ſhot for an 
ove and a Halt; when, finding! 
alc not get fufliciently cloſe to et- 

1 1 ſtood off. IL.ieu- 

and Rayley, with 
having volunteer- 


on the 
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ea their ders 'C and ſe ring the might 
be got off and rendered a further an- 


nee * Cur trade, I was inclined 
bt their ofiers, though the 
chooners were then with: 
wo cables length of her, and the 
running high, threatened 
tion to their exertions. 

t ten FP. M. I d [patched [ieute- 
in the jolly- boat (con: 
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lee her completely on fire, and at day- 
light totally deſtroyed. The ſervice 
Wa 11 unobſerved by the 
C4 HHY 4141 ! * 1 . Te. 1 Croat O38. 
p 6 nv — 1 0 
menaunt Winans and his party, 
for the cool and ſteady manner in 
wich they conducted the enterpriſe, 
and nierits-my..ercateſt acknowledg- 
ts and thanks; 1 learn ſhe was 
Lu F.enommee, à vellel or 
8 f ons, Con and 4 5 SP 
tlizen Renaud, mounting twel [1X 
Pounders,and two nines, with 37 men, 
behnging to Senegal, trom Cayenne, 
. tron Goree. I have SZreat plea— 
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the 32th of April we ell in 
with, off the Bocas, and Capiured, 
"2 85 ho urachake [: 
cid, a French luguer privater, J. 
Biden matter, with 


four-pounder and 26 men: quite new, 
had been a 48 {rom Guada— 
loupe, but had taken nothing. 
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099 of 2 Letter % 3 {i WM: Kir 
Chart LES Coton ; 1} rt, ro. 7 (. 7 ba [i 7 5 
* C 
dated on-board Nis NMAjeLy 3 
Aigle, July 16, 1804. 

SIR, After paſling the fauadron 
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meeting your approbation. None of 
their ſhot ſtruck us, nor did ours ma- 
terially injure them, as only their 
maſts and ſails were a little torn. 
GEO. Wolz. 
Copy of a. Letter from Captain Robert 

Dudley Oliver, to Lord Keith, dated 

Melpomene, off Ha „re, Aug. 2. 

My Lon p, I he w ind having 
changed yeſter: day to the N. E. I de- 
termined to make another att: ack on 
the numerous veſſels in Havre-prer, as 
well as thoſe wich were n ured 
outſide, amounting to twenty-eight 
brigs, and as many luggers, and 
ſtood in with the ſquadron, of bombs 
and cutters. At halt paſt ſeven P. 
M. the bonubs were well placed off 
the picr-heads, when they begun a 
well-directed fire, which was kept 
up with great ſpirit for about an hour 
anda half. The town was very ſoon 
obſerved to be on fire in two places; 
and ſeven brigs, which were on the 
outſide of the pier, found it neceſ- 
ſary to move; one loſt her mainmaſt. 
As the wind came more oft the land, 
and a ſtrong ebb tide ſetting out, I 
ordered the bombs tudiſcontinue fir- 
ing. At half pait nine we anchored 
with the ſquadron about five miles 
from the light-houfes. As the Ex- 
ploſion had fired away all her ſhells, 
and the Zebra moit of her powder, 
J had them ſupplied from the Me. 
teor; and at halt paſt hve this morn. 
ing got under weigh, and flood in 
with the fſqu: dron again. Before 
eight the bombs took: 1 up their poſi— 
tion near the pier-heads, and Kept 
up a conſtant fire for near three hours 
with ſhells and carcalles: ſo many 
ſhells burſt on and about the piers, 
that the enemy's tire was obſerved 
latterly to flacken conſiderably, and 
it was evident they were in the great. 
eſt confuſion; ſome brigs and luggers, 
however, got under weigh, and came 
out to endeavourtoannoy the bombs, 
but all the other ſhips and veffels of 
the ſquadron were fo well placed as 
to give chace to them immediately; 
and it was only by cutting away their 
boats, which were a-ſtern, and re— 
treating very ſpeedily into thoal wa- 
ter, that they eſcaped, but not be— 
fore they had run the gauntlet of all 
the ſhips and cutters, and were very 


CHEAONTICHLE: 
cloſely engaged for a confiderabie 
time Ly the Merlin, Favourite, Lo- 


cult gun. bris, and Hope cutter, 

The Locuſt loſt her main-topmalt, 
but J have not heard of aiy other 
loſs. The conduct of the Captains 
Sykes, James, Paul, and Beauchamp, 
commanding the bombs on both thete 
occalions, was highly mermorious; 
and although their {hips ere fre— 
quently ſtruck,it gives me greai pleu— 
ſure to add that no lives have been 
lot, R., D: Our 
Copy of an Encloſure from Fice-aamirai 
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Lo rd Viſcount Net}, 

Cape Paſſaro, Ma); 4, 1854. 

In execution f vom rde:s of the 
27th ult, I have orcat iotisfaction in 
informing you, that, ov the morning 
Of the 28th, a 0 Paſſa rO Gearing 
N. E, eight leag ies, Ig ight of the 
privater you alluded to, 
renily t king polite iti 
On coun apt earance 
'T hin K. 1 the a pearl 


nen a} wr 
tO biigs. 
REY le % rate l, 
of the wen 
ther fuvoura' es 5 foatchesd:; © 4 
in chace of « each brig, and tollowed 
the privatecr 

On the evening of _ 
chace of th urty-1 x hours, in a perfect 
calm, and {ix hours inceflunt fire from 
his ſtern and our bow chaſers; ſhe 
ſtruck, 1 the vellel filing faſt, 
from a ſhot hole under water, which 
we, however, UPPp ed, She proves 
to be the PHir ondelle, a very fine 
cutter, fitted out from Cette, mount. 
ing fourteen twelve-pounders, his 
compliment cighty men (many of 
whom were with prizes), copp ered 
bottom, and juſt launched. 

On the evening of the zyth, he had 
taken (after an action), the King 
George, Nlalta government brig. At 
the tit Te | had the luck to ſee him, 
he had captured the aboveinentioned 
brigs, and was in Chaſe of a floop, 
winch we prevented him boarding 

On hearing of the capture of the 
K ing George (as it ſtill remained 

calm), j diſpatched Licutenant Ni- 
Cholas in the launch to Syracuſe, 
hoping to intercept her; but, atter 
rowing fiiteen leagues, he had the 
diſap point mei to find her a few 
hours arrived. Lieutenant Pettett 


9th, after a 
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joined me here yelterday with the 
boats, having taken therecaptures to 
Malta. 
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Malta, They prove to be the Men- 
tor o? London, and the Catherine of 
Liverpool, from Meſſina to Malta, to 
join convoy, With valuable cargoes 
RouEer Co BET. 
Copy of a Letter to Fice-admirat Duck- 

Dori. — un! er, off the S. E. End of 

Tamara, june 10. 

S1K, I have the honour to inform 
you, his mazelty's loop Hunter, un— 
der my command, fell in with, oft 
the cait end of Jamaica,at nine o'clock 
this morning, and captured, afterfive 
hours? chaſe, La Liberté French pri— 
vateer ſchooner, Etienne Rodney cap— 
tain, armed with one four-pounder, 
two ſwivels, and twenty-five ſtand of 
ſmall arms, with thirty-feven men, 
out fourteen davs trom St. Jaz0 de 
Cuba, and, I am happy to add, has 
not captured any velfel] ſince dee came 
out. S. H. I=nGLEFIELD. 
Copy of an Incl ſure from Yr ( h 7 ries ( of. 

ton, F1ce-admeral of the ite, to II. 

liam Ma vy den, A. — Sloop Rambler, 

at Sca, AUT, 16. 

Stu, | have the honour to acquaint 
you, that, being between the Iſle Dieu 
and the Min, on the morning of the 
7th inſt. I ob ſerved nine ſail of [loops 
and chaſſe marces, cloſe in ſhore, ſteer. 
ing to the ſouthward and eaſtward. 
About nine it fell calm: then ſent 
the boats, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Foreman; and Mr. Cox, mal- 
ter's mate, to take poſſeſſion of them; 
but, favoured by a light air, they 
came to n anchor under the battery 
of St. Gillies, and within muſket-ſhot 
of the ſhore : notw ithſtanding which, 
two of the floops wer e brought off 
with great gallantry, $65: ws a {tart 
fare from fteid-pieces and mufketry; 
the others cut their cables, and ran 
aground fo near to the Pier Head it 
was impoſlible to get them oft, 

T. INNES. 
Copy of a Letter to- Admiral Lord Gard. 
ner, Commander 272 Chief of his Mae/- 

t)'s SH ps and eis on the C09 /t of 

tr. (and, dated La Loire, L Sca, Au- 

&uſe 18. 

My LoRD, I have much fatisfac- 
tion in announcing to you the Cap- 
ture of a frigate Privatcer, belonging 
to Bourdcau x, mounting thirty 9 
pounders, with 240 men, which TI 
Lad the good fortune to fall in with 
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in lat. 49. 30. lon. 12. 20. on the 17th 
inſtant : ſhe has been a Wonderful an- 
noyance to the Britiſh trade during 
the preſent war, and is the ſhip Cap- 
tain Gordon ſo gallantly conteſted 
with, until the W "olverine was in the 
act of ſinking. She held the Loire 
a chace of twenty hours, the laſt 
quarter of an hour being a running 
action; from our fituation, together 
with the "Hi Ark es ot the nig ht, fe 
of our guns took eftect u pon her till 
latterly. Seven of her men were bad. 
ly wounded, two of which are {ince 
dead. Six of the Loire's men were 
wounded, two only ſeverely, and I 
am happy to add, are in a fair way 
O! Nee 

The Blonde had been out twenty 
Fe from Paſlace, in Spain, without 
having made any capture. She 1s 
a very fine ſhip, fails remarkably faſt, 
and appears to me very well calcu. 
lated tor his majeſty's ſervice. 

F. L. MairiawnpD, 
Copy of a Letter N from Mr. Munro Gilmor, 

Commander of the Lafi-Ind!a Company's 

Si the El:iza Aun, to Tlilliam Mary. 
G1 a E/q. dated off the Start Font, 

Aug. 31. 

Stk, Having failed from St. Hele. 
na, on the gth oi July, with the Um. 
on, and Sir William Pulteney, extra 
India ſhips, put under my command 
as ſenior officer, by order of Gover- 
nor Patton; I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that on the 22d of Au— 
guſt, being in lat. 48. 5. N. lon. 13. 
WV. at daylight, a French brig pri. 
Vatcer came down upon us; and at 
eight A. ME. engaged the Union, the 
being the he admott hip, and ſtruck, 
upon the Eliza and Ann and the Sir 
William Pulteney's coming up, atter 
an action of about twenty minutes, 
She proved to be La Venus, mount. 
ing 16 guns, with 68 men on-board, 
commanded by P. H. N. Benamy, 
lieutenant in the French navy, out 
eleven days from St. Andero, had 
re-Captured a Spanith lugger and a 
loop, detained by 50 ui, jelty 's loop 
Wutp; five men her crew were 
pri{oners on-bBoal 4 lu the action the 
privatcer had one mau killed, and two 
badly wounded. 

La Venus had ſeventy-three men 
on-board when the Jauled, and was fit. 

ted 
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3 out for a cruiſe of forty or fifty 
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A letter from Commodore 70" l, 
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mips and veſſels at the Leeward 


Mands, to William Marſden, E{q. 

dated Barbados, july 13, 1804, en- 

cloſes a li{t of thirty-three voll 13 

captured hy the ſquadron, trom the 
? 1 


— 


x(t of January, 1804, to he 39:1 01 


func, 1802. 
Ext raci of Q i (ter fr "N Capt. 1.1 (ol 7; Mi 

bine, of his Majcfy's $ 570 

Com nbelore hood, a ed Jul 

2n the 18th ot Latt month! 1 
enred Les ois Freres, a French 
ſchooner privateer, * ith one gun 
twenty-four ien, jean Detrout, mai 
ter, from Martimco. 

The followin appoint! nes n 
juſt taken place: — Sir Evan Nepean 
to be a Lora of the Admiralty, inthe 
room. of Sir II. B. Ne ale 7 
auis of Blamitord io DC a 
Treaſury ; and John Smich, E ſq. to 
be Under Secretary Ol State tor the 
Home Department, in the room of it. 
P. Carew, K1iq 
B-itiſh Veſſels captured in the II H Indes. 
Tatler Nimble 


Betſey Sally 
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St. Nicholas John 


Galway Laſs Nancy 

Orange Grove Suſanna 

Nancy Hawke 
Atalanta Agreecable 
Mariana Blanche 
Experiment Barton 
Providence Deſboroug!! 
Portland Hill 

Lilly Sinclair 

Mary Encouragement 
Fanny Beatrice and du-— 
Elizabeth &Mary Afanna . 
Suſanna May 

Echo Henry 

Neptune Hardwood 
Maria Enterprize 
Charmer Sally 

Louiſa Game Cock 
Lady Livingſton Garland 

John Lucas Cloanthus 
Royalty Who's Airaid ? 
#{&her Catherina 1 cazer 
Elizabeih Ramſdyke 
Buck Fanny 

Plutus Lady Livingſton 
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Adventure Two Friends 
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Clara and Betty Supery 
Hamilton Princeſs Amelia 
Bolton Lord Duncan 
Severn Catherine 
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manding all che peers of Scotland te 
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1 8 4 
meet at Holyrood-houi?, in ain— 
Purgh, on the i4tmh 01 Noveniber, do 
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1 the 


elect another peer ol Scotland, in 
room of George Hay, Marquis Oz 
Tweedalc, deceaſed. 

The Fraperor of Germany, Francis 
II. has aſſumed the title of Empero? 
of Auſtria, When this news was flirt? 
rumomed, the rumour as, that 
„the Emperor of Germany had made 
ALL Ulis TITLES hereditary in his 


tamily, under the title of Emperor of 


Auſtria,” The fair inference to be 
deduced from that expreſſion Was, 
that the former e cchve title had been 
converted into an hereditary dignity. 
This would have been ſo flagrant à 
violation of the CG: rmanic conſtitu— 
tion, tending manifeſtly to the ann! 

hilation of the independence of the 
co-etatesof the empire, that we wer” 
well juſtified in withholding our be- 
lief from it. The peruſal of the pe 
tent, however, relicves us from thols 


apprehenſons. In alluming the title 
of Emperor of Auſtria, none of ine 


principles of the Germanic conſtitu 
tion, none of the privileges of the 
members of the empire, receive the 
ſmalleſt infringement or abriagment. 


8e! 
Majeſty has done no- 


Is Imperial N 


thing, whether to his honour or not 
we ſhall not pretend to determine, 
which he was not fully competent to 
do, and which has not the ſanction Ol 

precedem. 
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n In the courſe of the laſt 
century, two digniti Ya, erial and 
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the Imperial Patent, that recogn! 
KPreily avoided, and tne 
= referred to merely under the inde- 
finite title of the“ New Sovereig 
France.” 

In the mean time, it is ſaid, that 
we have formed a moſt advantugzeous 
alliancewith Ruſſia, orfican 
Will now certainty 
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y tutter on his un- 

ettle d throne, Ihe good wiſhes of 
Tutlia, as well as of every other DOW - 
er, and more eſpecially their active 


co-operation, we are deſirous of 
feling in every ſtruggle: but before 
we purchate the article, vey l 
quire into its price, al id exam: 
tt Conlifts 01. We Ke 1010 0 

are to advance a conſiderable {ubtidy, 
and that the larger portion of this 
$iiblidy has been advanced alr: my 
We hope this i not true: 1 i be, 
Wwe have no heſitation in calling it a 
moſt unjuſt and i iniquitous ft 
ing of the pubiic money. A common 
or equal cauſe ought tobe commonly 
vr equally ſupported; and we have 
as much reaſon to demand'a fil 
irom Rufla as Ruffia has from us. 
It the funds of Rutlia be leſs pro- 
duétive than our OW 1) they are 
burdened: Ruffia is now. for t! 
*1me, entering into the fic a, 9 
land has already borne the heat and 
oppreflion of the day e to taint- 
ing. 

Much has been ſaid alſo about the 
o Operation of other northern pow 
ers. We have never entertalined vo; / 
fanguine EX &Þ £Ctations iro COIN! ; 
tal co. operation. 
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Lor this reaſon, we 
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hope the ſub g- 
will not be revived. 
If the continental powers hearti! * 
enter into the conteſt, ſubſidies will 
be unnecelfary; if they do not, no 


ublidy will make them do their Jus 
ty, nor will their efforts avail, They 
re in more danger troin Bun tpartc's 
wition than we are; they are 
king. 17 OWN battles, and not 
The; difpatch fr n India, 
We under „ bring intelligence of 
the renewal of hoſtilities with th nas. 
tive powers. Holkar, who 1s at the 
head of one of th. Mairatta States, 
it appears, has made ſome incurllons 
lince the concilution of the ec, ON 
the Wes A our alites, As we 
vere pledge , by the late treatics, 
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ders of 0 ol Murray in Guzzerat, 
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| | Gwicawar, in May 
alt, was moving witha body of 3,00 
Cavalry, to join Col, Murray On the 


Fee 4. where a conliderabls camp 
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urged-to hoſtility by his rapacity.— 
The Jeypoor Rajah has been obliged, 
under threat of military execution, 
to pay 20 Jacs of rupees to Holkar, in 
lieu of the mulk ghere, a tribute 
Payable to Scindea and Holkar joint- 
Ty, but which the latter, durin the 
Jate war, aſſumed wholly to himſelf. 

The recent movements in the Guz- 
zerat having alarmed the Seicks, a 
new deputation has been ſent from 
Bombay to explain the cauſes of the 
war, and to offer renewed allurinces 
of the friendly diſpoſition of the Bri- 
tiſh government towards the Seick 
nation. It is ſuppoſed that French 
agents have inſtigated Holkar to 
this war. 

We are ſorry to learn that recent 
letters from Jamaica ſtate, that the 
horrors, which have ſo long dif- 
graced and defolated St. Domingo, 
are nut yet over. 'The Mulatoes, 
who, it is ſaid, were the inſtigators 
and inſtruments of the late maffacres 
of the Whites, have, in their turn, 
excited the jealouſies of the Blacks, 
who have begun to treat them as 
foes; and many of them have been 
maſſucred at the Grande Anſe, the 
place where the maſlacres of the 
Whites commenced, 

It is confirmed, that the Pope has 
reſolved to permit the reſtoration of 
the Jeſuits in the ſtates of the church, 
and in tlioſe countries where the ſo— 
vereigns may require it. The brief 
was ligned on the 21ſt of July, being 
the day of St. Ignatius, and was de— 
livered to Cardinal Ruffo, to be 
tranſmitted to Naples. The brief of 
Clement XIV. ot 1772, which can- 
cellcd the order of Jeſuits, is there. 
by annulled. 

Corn BiLL.—The ſubſtance of 
the bill is ſimply this: 1ſt. To pro- 
hibit the exportation altogether, 
whenever the average price of 
wheat, throughout the twelve ma- 
ritime diſtricts, is above 54s. per 
quarter. 2dly, To permit the impor- 
tation from Canada, and all other 
Britiſh colonies in North America, 
whenever the price is 538. upon a 
duty of 2s. 6d. and when at 56s. at 
6d. only. 3dly, When the price of 


wheat is ſo low as to be under 48s. 
to give 58. bounty on the ex porta- 


tion. 4thly, When theprice riſes ſs 
high as 63s. to permit the importa— 
tion from any foreign country, on 
paying a duty of 25. 6d. and if it oets 
to 66s. then at 6d. only. 

DEeaTHas. — On Thurſday morn- 
ing, Aug. 30. about ſeven o'clock, 
Mr. Kirby, Keeper of Newgate, 
was taken ſuddenly ill of an inflam— 
mation in his bowels; and though 
the firſt medical afliſtance was ins 
mediately obtained, this much ret. 
pectcd character die d between five 
and ſix o'clock in the evening. Mr. 
Kirby was near eighty years of age, 
and had been Keeper of Newgate up- 
wards of thirteen. No man ever ac. 
quitted himſelf in ſuch a ſituation 
with more credit: he left no part of 
his duty unfulfilled, and his Kkind- 
neſs to the unfortunate perſons, un- 
der his care, was ſuch as greatly to 
alleviate their unhappy ſituation, 

On the 19th of September, died 
the Biſhop of Downe, after a long 
and painful illneſs, at the houſe of 
General Fitzpatrick, in Arlington- 
ſtreet, His lordſhip was nincteen 
years Biſhop of Downe and Connor, 

Rear-admiral La Touche Treville, 
on-board the Bucentaur, in the roads 
of Toulon, 

Cardinal Raymond de Boiſgelen, 
Archbiſhop of Tours, died on the 
23d of Auguſt in the 73d year of his 
age, He was Archbiſhop of Aix, 
prior to the revolution, 

On Sunday, Sept. 23. died, at his 
houſe at Dalſton, John Rogers, Eſq. 
of the Bank of England, He entered 
into the ſervice of the bank in 17 48, 
and continued in the faithful dif. 
charge of his duty, till within eight 
days of his death, when he had at- 
tained the age of 79 years. 

The jury of inqueſt at New Vork, 
ſummoned by the coroner to ex 
mine into the circumſtances of the 
death of General Hamilton, were dil. 
charged on the 2d of Auguſt, after 
finding by their verdict, Airon Burr, 
Elq. 'Vice- preſident of the United 
States, guilty of the murder of Ge— 
neral Hamilton ; and Wm. P. Van 
Neſs, attorney at law, and Natha- 
niel Pendleton, counſellor at law, 
acce flaries. 
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O prince ever excited greater 
and more univerſal expecta. 
tion, before he ſucceeded to the 
crown: none ever more completely 
diſappointed the hopes entertained 
of his capacity and virtues. 'The 
luſtre of his victories at Jarnac and 
Moncontour, where he commanded 
the armies of Charles IX. gave him 
the higheſt reputation throughout 
all Europe, and facilitated his elec- 
tion to the throne of Poland, But 
he was ſcarcely arrived in that coun. 
try, when the death of his brother 
Charles IX. induced him to fly from 
his new capital, with circumſtances 
of precipitation unbecoming his dig- 
nity, and injurious to his fame. 
Before he reached the frontiers of 
his hereditary dominions, his impro— 
vident liberality had already dimi— 
niſhed the poſſeſſions and contracted 
the territories of France, by the do- 
nation of Pignerol and Savillon to 
Emannel Philibert duke of Savoy. 
Inſtead of extinguiſhing the civil 
wars, and diſpenſing peace to all his 
ſubjects, upon his return, as policy 
and wiſdom dictated; the pernicious 
counſels of Catharine of Medicis his 
mother, and of his intereſted or per. 
fidious miniſters, impelled him to 
proſecute the Proteſtants, who only 
demanded toleration and protection, 
Convinced by experience of the im- 
poſſibility of tyrannizing over the 
conſcience, or reducing the Proteſ- 
tants by the ſword; he adopted 
more enlarged and humane maxims 
of government: the edict of Poic- 
tiers, which reſtored tranquillity, was 
his own meaſure, and always che— 
riſhed by him as ſuch. But, the 
Guiſes, whom Henry (tudiouſly de- 
preſled, mortified at the diminution 
of the power and conuideration which 
they had enjoyed during the three 
precedings reigus; and incenſed to 
fee the elevation of favourites and 
minions to the higheſt offices of truſt 
and dignity; counteracted his de. 
figns. In order to do it with effect, 
they knew that religion muſt be 
made the maſk for concealing and 
advancing their ſchemes of ambition. 
The king, not v.tulianding his dit- 
Vol. XI. No, 157, 


inclination to war, was reluctantly 
compelled to violate his engage. 
ments, to reſcind his edicts, and 
even to become eventually the in- 
ſtrument of his own humiliation, 
Guiſe, maſter of the metropolis, 
drove his ſovere gn from thence ; 
dictated the conditions upon winch 
he conſented to a recon” lation z 
and inſulted the monarch, „hom he 
had previoully diſarmed. Yet, inch 
was the paſhve and indolent temper 
of Henry, and ſo rooted was his an- 
tipathy to the hugonots; that, if 
Guiſe had not proceeded to acts 
which lett no doubt of his intention 
to ulurp the whole eftective autho. 
rity of the crown, the king would, 
probably, never have reſiſted, A 
rebellion was the conſequence, not 


ſo much of the aſluſlination of the 


Guiſes, as of the inactive ſecurity 
which followed on the part of Henry; 
and it produced, by a neceſſary train 
of events, the reconciliation with 
the King of Navarre. 

At the moment when he juſtly 
anticipated the reduction of Paris, 
he periſhed by the hand of a private 
and obſcure individual, whoſe order 
hehad always protected andfavoured. 
—A monk, ſcarcely twenty-tiiree, 
years old, of the Dominican order, 
by name James Clement, who was 
naturally terocious, gloomy, and ca- 
pable of projecting the mcit daring 
enterprize, and who jpolleifed the in- 
trepidity and coolneſs requitite for 
its execution, undertook, at the ſug— 
geſtion and with the approbation of 
Bourgoing, the privy of his convent, 
to allaſlinate the king, Every arti. 
fice which cunning can practice upon 
credulity and fanaticitm, was uſe i to 
ſuſtain and to inflame his purpoſe, 
Not only earthly rewards aud ho. 
nours, but a cele{tial recompence was 
aſſured to the champion and the 
martyr of the Holy League. The 
Ducheſs of Montpenſier, menaccd by 
Henry with the moſt exemplary and 
ignominious punichment as ſoon as 
he ſhould be matter of Paris, is even 
ſaid to havemade ſacrificeescalculuted 
to animate a depraved and ſenſual 
monk, and to ſtimulate him to the 

11 per- 
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perpetration of any crime, however 
flagitious, The manners of that 
age, and the magnitude of the im- 
pending evil, render it highly pro- 
bable that Clement was encouraged 
to the attempt by her, as well as by 
the Duke of Mayenne himſelf, It 
is inconteſtable, that he was provided 
with letters of introduction by the 

reſident of the parliament of Paris, 
Jarlai, then a priſoner in the Bal. 
tille ; and by the Count of Brienne, 
who was detained in the Louvre, 
"Thoſe zealous adherents of the 
crown were impoſed on by his affur. 
ances of loyalty, and of a deſire to 
repair with important intelligence 
to the royal camp. 

Furniſhed with his credentials, the 
monk quitted Paris; and, being 
ſoon ſtopped by the advanced guards, 
was conducted to La Guctle, the 
ſolicitor-general. As he profeſſed 
to be charged with a meſſage to the 
King, of the molt confidential nature; 
it being too late to procure him an 
audience on the jame evening, he 
remained with La Guefie, ſupped 
heartily, and during the night flept 
with the utmoſt compoſure. Henry 
had received ſo many and ſuch re- 
cent intimations of perſons being 
employed to aſſaſſinate him, that it 
would have been difficult, if not im- 
practicable, tor any man, except an 
cccleſiaſtic, to have procured acceſs 
to him, without previous precau- 
tions. But, his predilection for all 
individuals of the monaſtic order 
exceeded belief, and laid him open 
to the ſnare : acircumttance of which 
Clement's inſtigators were unqueſ— 
tionably well apprized. On the en. 
ſuing morning, at an early hour, 
when the king was ſtill undreſſed, 
Clement was brought zuto his pre. 
fence; and, having preſented the 
letter from the Count of Brienne, 
while Henry was attentively occu- 
* in peruſing it, the monk took a 
nite from his ſleeve, and with in. 
credible quickneſs plunged it into 
his belly, Feeling himſelt wounded, 
the king inſtantly drew the weapon, 
with which he ſtruck his aſſaſſin upon 
the forehead. La Gueſle, Lognac, 
and Mirepoix, who were preſent, 
not maſters of their indignation and 


horror, at the ſight of their ſove“ 
wign bleeding, and, as they imagin. 
ed, expiring ; fell upon the monk 
with their ſwords, and put him to 
death, His body was thrown ont of 
the window, burnt by the ſoldiers, 
and his aſhes ſcattered in the Seine. 
Henry's wound, though alarming, 
did not, on the firſt inſpechon, ap- 
pear to be mortal. But, when the 
ſurgeons had examined it anew, and 
had aſcertained that the bowels were 
pierced, they announced to him his 
diſſolution as certain. He regeived 
the information with calmneſs, or- 
dered the doors of his apartments to 
be thrown open, in order to admit 
the nobility, and prepared with re- 
ſignation for his approaching end, 
Having repeatedly embraced the 
King of Navarre, and Conjured as 
well as adviſed him to embrace the 
Catholic religion, if he ever hoped to 
reign over the French; he declare 


that prince to be his only and legt- 


timate ſucceilor. As ſuch, he ex- 
horted the officers and nobles, wha 
furrounded his bed, to regard him 
in the light of their future ſovereign, 
notwithſtanding his difference in re- 
ligious perſuaſions. He expreſſed 
his deep concern at the unfortunate 
condition in which he left the king- 
dom; performed with marks of pe- 
nitence and piety, the ceremonmes 
enjoined by the Komiſh church, aud 
expired the following day, (Aug. 2, 
1589.) His body, embalmed with as 
much decorum as the circumſtances 
of the time would permit, was Car. 
ried to Compeigne; and Benoiſe, 
one of his few faithful ſervants, in- 
terred his heart and his entrails, pri- 
vately, in the church of St. Cloud. 
In him was finally extinguiſhed the 


race of Valois. 


Henry poſſeſſed many amiable qua- 
Iities, and ſome great endowments, 
Toa gracetul and majeſtic perſon, 
he added ſuavity of manners, aftabi- 
lity, liberality, clemency, the low: 
of juſtice, courage, and temperance. 
But all his virtues degenerated into 
vices, or were enervated by indo. 
lence and pleaſure to ſuch a degree, 
as to call in queſtion. their very ex. 
iſtence. His munificence became 
profuſion; and ccaſed to attach owe 

ne 
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who were the objects of it, becauſe 
they attributed his benefits more to 
facility and prodigality, than to ge- 
neroſity. He degraded the majeſty 
of his high rank, and almoſt renqer- 
ed queſtionable the ſanity of his un- 
derſtanding, by his puerile or unbe— 
coming ailociations with monks and 
penitents, Far from producing the 
effect which he intended, of acquir- 
ing popularity, ſuch a conduct com- 

leted his ruin. His Gdith pation ne- 


ceſitated him to have recourle to. 


the moſt fatal expedients, to main— 
tain his court, and to fill the ex- 
hauſted treaſury. The venality of 
charges, multiplication of oftices, 
and accumulation of taxes, at length 
tnderminedthe foundations on which 
reited his throne, and enabled his 
enemies to achieve their pernicious 
purpoſes, 

Throughout his whole life he 
ſeems to have cheriſhed thoſe who 
betrayed, or outraged, him; and he 
was deſtined to experience the moſt 
cruel injuries from his ncareſt con. 
nexions, Joyeuſe, whom he had 
raiſed to the higheſt point of great- 
nets, deſerted his benetictor, to join 
the league. His brother-1n-law, the 
Duke of Mercœur, revolted, not- 
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W E now approach the cra of the 
decline and fall of the Fati- 
mite dynaſty in Egypt. Al Aded, 
the laſt of thoſe. caliphs, ſucceeded 
Alſayez, A. D. 1161, at a time when 
the- Frank or European arms threat- 
ened death and deſolation to the Mo. 
hammedan powers in Afiaand Africa. 
Egypt was rent with internal ditlen- 
ſions, owing to the perſonal imbeci— 
lity of the caliph Aded, and the in- 
trigues and ambition of two favour- 
ite viziers, Shawur and Dargham. 
Al Aded withdrew from the buſy 
world, and committed the ablſo- 
lute direction of the government to 
Shawur; but in a ſhort time, by the 
aid of party and cabal, Dargham 
tound means to ſupplant Shawur, 
and aſſumed thereins of government, 
and the command of the army, with. 
out ſuffering his colleague to exer- 
ciſe the ſmalleſt authority. Finding 
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withſtanding the diſtinguiſhed. far 
ours received from the crown; ank 
he attempted to render himſelf in- 


dependent in the province of Bre- 


tagne. Catharine of Medicis, his 
mother, with a view to balance the 
credit of the minions, ſecretly inſti— 
cated and encouraged the princes of 
Lorraine, in their treaſonable pro- 
jects of aggrandiſement. Even his 
own queen, a princeſs of irreproach. 
able manner, but, of a bigotted and 
melancholy difpolition, was ſeduced 
to eſpouſe the intereſt of her family, 
rather than that of her huſband. 

At his deceaſe, he left the monar— 
chy convulſed, and nearly over. 
thrown : it required the talents, he. 
roiſm, and good fortune, of Henry IV. 
to reſtore it, and to diſperte the chaos, 
into which the mal-adm:iniftration of 
his predeceſſor had plunged the King. 
dom. The circumſtances in which 
he expired, and the atrocity of the 
crime that produced his death, ren- 
dered him, in ſome degree, regretted; 
and ſeemed to expiate, or obiiterate, 
the ſeries of crrocs, taults, and vices, 
which render his reign one of the 
molt melancholy and Calamitous Pure 


* 


tions of modern hiſtory. 
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no redreſs from the ſupine and in- 
active caliph, Shawurreforted to the 
Turkiſh ſultan of Damatcus, named 
Nur-el.din, or Noureddin, promifing 
him one-third of the whole revenue 
of Egypt, provided he would fur— 
niſh an army to reinſtate hun in the 
government of that country. Nou- 
reddin, who had long thirſted for 
the ſubjugation of Egypt, without 
heſitation complicd with the requelt, 
Shirakuk, called Syracon or Shira— 
cou by the Chriſtian writers, and 
his nephew Salah-el-din, or Saladin, 
were {cnt with a powerful army to 
reinſtate Shawur; but after ſucceed 
ing in the defeat of his opponent, 
the baſe and ungenerous Shiracou 
ſeized on the government for Nous 
reddin, obtained an order irom the 
weak and ſenſeleſs Aded for the de. 
capitation of Shawur, with the gift 
ot the whe and firman of vizir for 

I-12 himſell. 
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himſelf, For a while the Turk was 
content with the office he had gained 
at the expence of the blood of the 
unfortunate Shawur; but the tall 
of the Fatimites was the principal 
object in view, which was at length 
accompliſhed by a mere meſſage and 
a word, The caliphs had been de. 
graded by their own weaknets, and 
by the tyranny and oppretlion of their 
V1z1ers: their fuLjects bluſhed at the 
monſtrous frauds of the magiſtracy, 
and were ripe for revolt. Noured- 
din, therefore, aſſumed the ſupreme 
authority in the perſon of his general 
Shiracou, and commanded the names 
of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, 
of the Abbaſlive dynaity, to be ſo— 
Jemnly reſtored, and the caliph 
Moſthadi of Bagdad to be acknow- 
Jedged in the public prayers of the 
Egyptians, as the true ſucceflors of 
Mahomet, inſtead of the ſons ot All. 
The laſt of his race, the caliph Aded, 
ſurvived this political treaſon only 
ten days, expiring in happy iguorance 
of his tate, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber 11791; and in him terminated 
the dynaſty of the Fatimites, and 


the caliphate of Eeypt and Syria, 


after it had prelided over the Mo- 
nammedan provinces of Africa two 
hundred and feventy-one years. 

The empire of the caliphs had 
been for a conſiderable. time on the 
decline. After becoming the great. 
eſt monarchs in the world, their mu— 
tual jealouſies, animoſities, aud party 
views, ſplit them into three factions, 
which deſolated Arabia, and ſpilt 
more of its native blood, than was 
Joſt in all the ſanguinary conteſts of 
the Holy War. In this viſible ſe. 
paration of parties, they were to be 
diſtinguithed by the colour of their 
turbans and ſtandards : the green was 
conſecrated to the Fatimites; the 
Ommiades were diſtinguiſhed by the 
white ; and the Lack, as moſt adverſe, 
was choſen by the Abbaflides. From 
the Indus to the Euphrates, the 
whole country was convulled by the 
quarrel] of theſe factions; which had 
ſeated themſelves in Damaſcus, E- 
gypt, Bagdad, Cairoan, Cordova, 
and Mehedie. In the tenth century, 
the three caliphs who reigned at 
Bagdad, Cairoan, and Cordova, ex- 


— 


communicated each other, and en. 
tered into a mutual vow of eternal 
diſcord ; the eftect of exceſlive luxe 
ury, luſt, and unbounded proſperity. 
In the city of Bagdad, amidſt the 
riches of the eaſt, the Abbaſhdes 
ſoon diſdained the abſtinence and 
frugality of the firſt caliphs, and 
aſpire! to emulate the magniticence 
of the Perſian kings. Atter his wars 
and build ngs, Almanſor left behind 
him in gold and filver about thirty 
millions ſterling ; and this treaſure 
was exhauſted in a few years by the 
vices or virtnes of his children, His 
ſon Mahadi, in a ſingle pilgrimage 
to Mecca, expended ſix millions of 
dinars of gold. A pious and chari- 
table motive may ſanctty the foun- 
dation of cilterns and caravanſeras, 
which he diſtributed along a meas 
{ured road of ſeven hundred miles ; 
but his train of camels, laden with 
ice, could ſerve only to aſtoniſh the 
natives of Arabia, and to refreſh the 
fruits and liquors of the royal ban. 
quet. The courtiers would ſurely 
praiſe the liberality of his grandſon 
Almamon, who gave away tour-fitths 
of tlie income of a province, a ſum 
of two millions tour hundred thou- 
land gold dinars, betore he drew his 
foot from the ſtirrup. At the nup- 
tials ot the ſame prince, a thouſand 
pearls of the largeſt ſize were ſhow- 
ered on the head of the bride, and a 
lottery of lands and houjes diſplayed 
the capricions bounty of fortune. 
The gloriesof the court were bright. 
ened, rather than impaired, even in 
the decline of the empire; and a 
Greek ambaſſador might adinire or 
pity the magnificence of the feeble 
Moktader, ** The caliph's whole 
army, (ſays the hiſtorian Abulfeda,) 
both horte and foot, was under arms, 
which together made a budy of one 
hundred and ſixty thouſand men. 
His ſtate-officers, the favourite ſlaves, 
flood near him in ſplendid appa— 
rel, their belts glittering with gold 
and gems. Near them were ſeven 
thouſand eunuchs, four thouſand of 
them white, the remainder black. 
The porters or door keepers were in 
number ſeven hundred. Barges and 
boats, with the moſt ſuperb decora- 
tions, were {een ſwimming upon the 

Tigris, 
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Tigris, Nor was the palace itſelf 
leſs ſplendid, in which were hung 
up thirty-cight thouſind pieces ot 
tapeliry, twelve thoutend five hun- 
dred of which were of ilk embroi— 
dered with gold. The carpets on 
the floor were twenty-two thouſand, 
An hundred lions were brought out, 
with a keeper to each lion. Among 
the other ſpectacles of rare and ſtu- 
perndous luxury, was a tree of gold 
and filver ſpreading into eighteen 
large brauches, on which, and on the 
lelier boughs, ſat a variety of birds 
made of the ſame precious metals, 
as well as the leaves of the tree. 
While tic machinery affected ſpon— 
tam ous motions, the ſeveral birds 
warbled their natural harmony, 
Through this ſcene of magnificence, 
the Greek ambatlador was led by the 
vizir to the foot of the caliph*s 
throne, *? 

In the weſt, the Ommiades of 
Spain ſupported, with equal pomp, 
the title of caliph, or commander of 
the faithful. Three miles from Cor- 
dova, in honour of his favourite ful. 
tana, the third and greateſt of the 
Abdalrahmans conſtructed the city, 
palace, and gardens, of Zehra. T wen. 
ty-hve years, and above three mil- 
jions ſterling, were employed by the 
founder: his liberal taſte invited 
the artiſts of Conitantinople, the moſt 
{kilful ſculptors and architects of 
the age; and the buildings were faf 
tained or adorned by twelve hun— 
dred columns of Spaniſh and African, 
of Greek and Italian, marble, The 
Hall of audience was encruſted with 
gold and pearls, and a great baſon in 
the center was {urrounded with the 
curious and coltiy figures of birds 
2nd quadrupeds. Ina lofty pavilion 
of the gardens, one of theſe baſons 
and fountains, ſo delighttul in a ſul— 
try climate, was repleniſhed not with 
water, but with the pureſt quick- 
hlver. The ſeraglio of Abdalrah- 
man, his wives, concubines, and 
black eunuchs, amounted to ix 
thouſand three hundred perſons; and 
ne was attended to the field by 
a guard of twelve thouſand horſe, 
whofe belts and ſcymetars were ſtud- 


gcd with gold, His royal city of 
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Cordova contained fix hundred 
moſques, nine hundred baths, and 
two hundred thouſand houſes: he 
gave laws to eighty cities of the firſt, 
to three hundred of the ſecond and 
third, order; and the fertile banks 
of the Guadalquiver were adorned 
with twelve thouſand villages and 
hamlets. 

The luxury of the caliphs, ſo uſe. 
leſs to their private happineſs, re- 
laxed the nerves, and terminated the 
progreſs of their arms. Under the 
lait of the Ommiades, the Arabian 
empire extended two hundred days 
journey from eaſt to welt, from the 
contines of Tartary and India to the 
ſhores of the Atlantic ocean. And 
if we retrench the ſleeve of the robe, 
as it is ſtyled by their writers, the 
long and narrow province of Africa, 
the ſolid aud compact dominion from 


'Fargana to Aden, from Jarſus to 


Surat, will ſpread on every fide to 
the meaſure of four or five months 

Journey of a caravan. | 
Temporal and ſpiritual conqueſt, in 
this vaſt acquiſition of territory, had 
been the ſole occupation of the firſt 
{ncceſlors of Mahomet ; and after 
ſupplying themſelves with the ne- 
ccellaries of lite, the whole revenue 
was ſcrupulouſly devoted to that 
ſalutary work. The Abbaſſides were 
impoveriſhed by the multitude of 
their wants and their contempt of 
economy. Inltcad of purſuing the 
great object of ambition, their lei— 
ſare, their affections, the powers of 
their mind, were diverted by pomp 
and pleaſure: the rewards of valour 
were embezzled by women and eu. 
nuchs, and the roy l camp was en— 
cunbered by the luxury of the pa- 
lace. A fimilar teniver was dif. 
tuſed among the ſubjects of the ca— 
Iiph. Their ſtern enthuſiaſm was 
ſoftened by time and proſperity : 
they ſuuglit richcs in the occupa— 
tions of indluſliy, fame in the pur. 
{uitz of literature, and happineſs in 
the tranquiliity of domeſtic life. 
Var was uo longer the pa ſſion of the 
Saracens; and the increale of pay, 
the repetition of donatives, were in- 
ſufficient to allure the poſterity of 
thoſe voluntary Champions who had 
crowded 


24 
crowded to the ſtandard of Abubckir 
and Omar for the hopes of ſpoil and 
of paradiſe. This exuberance of 
effeninacy and refinement gradually 
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USTAVUS ADOLPHUS came 
young to the throne of Swegen, 
One night, while he danced diſguiſed 
at a ball that was given by his chief 
miniſter, the maſk of the faireſt of 
his ſubjee ts fell off, and ſhe broke 
with a ſudden and unexpected glory 
en the eyes of the allembly ; tor, 
though Adelaide was noble, her pru— 
dent mother had ſecreted her far from 
court, and had tenderiy brought her 
wp, |: ke the lity in the vale, "unſeen 
and unſullicd, 

Adelaide, in a hurry, caught up 
ker maſk, and haſted to cover the 
perils of her cout itenance ; but the 
deed was already done; and her im- 
age was impreſſed on the heart of the 
monarch as indelibly as thoygh it 
had been fixed by the machinery of 
fore engine. 

He inſtantly drew his favourite, 
Valvaiſe, aſide, and whiſperingly gave 
a precipitate order that he ſhould dif. 
cover and bring intelligence who the 
lady was. 

Valvaiſe zealouſly obeyed the in- 
junction of his royal patron : he 
brought him word, that ſhe was a 
maid of illuſtrious birth, but little 
known; and, where known, admired 
as a phenomenon or new appearance 
in nature. 

Valvaiſe had been preferred to fa. 
vour by a peculiar appointment of 
Providence. Adolphus, in the chace 
of a (tag, had outridden his attend. 
ants, Being thirſty and tfe.tigued, he 
turned toward a neat hamlet, that 
was pleaſantly ſituated at the entrance 
of a foreſt. Ile tied his ſteed to a 
tree; and, drawing near, beheld a 
young ſwain at the foot of an oak, 
intent on a little book that he held 
in his hand. The youth roſe at his 
approach; and, having gracetully 
ſaluted him, led him into the houſe, 
where he hoſpitably regaled him 
with the home-brewed juice of the 
perry. 

Pray, what were you reading? de- 
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made way for the revolutions that 
were to follow. 


To be continued, } 
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manded the prince. A late treatiſe, 
fir, on Friend ſhip, anſwered the ſtu- 
dent. —And what think you of it?— 
As cold, as if it had been written by 
an inha bitant of Zembla., —1 pre- 
ſume, then, that your own ſeatiments 
on the ſubject are warmer. —As the 
difference, replied the youth, be. 
tween the torrid and the frigid zones. 
—You love your friends well, then ? 
I ſhould, fir, had I any: but 1 dare 
not truſt mylelf with fuch a connec- 
tion; all the men I ever knew would 
certainly over-reach me; I ſhould 
go twice the lengths tor them, that: 
they would go for me.—Such a one 
as you would make a friend for a 
king. — But then] ſhould never make 
a friend of a king, —-I am told that 
all, who would pleaſe the great, 
wuſt be flatterers; but the truc 
province of friendſhip 1s, to remind. 
us of our fauits.-— For that very 
purpoſe I engage yeu, ſaid Adol- 
phus; I am your king! 

1 ha youth, all abathe d, fel] preci- 
pitately at his feet; but the monarch 
as haſtily raiſed and took him to his 
embrace, 

From that day Valvaiſe became 
favourite and boſom-confident of his 
royal maſter. He had not, indeed, 
the burden of the ſtate laid upon him, 
neither the emoiuments of high and 
envied truſts; all thoſe he declined, 
wholly ſatisfied and happy in being 
the companion of the private hours, 
and the intimate of the boſom, of his 
beloyed lord. 

The moment that Valvaiſe had 
given to Adolphus the deſired intel- 
ligence concerning Adelaide, You 
muſt go then, my "friend, you muſt 
go, ſaid the King, and woo this fair 
creature in my name. You axe a 
youth of gentle manners, and wins 
ning addreſs; you Cannot fail of pre- 
vailing | in a cauſe, where your heart 
will be lo warmly intereſted in be, 
half of the man you love, Say, 1 
will marry her directly, in the pre- 

{ence 
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ſence of her mother and a few other 
witneſſes in whom we may confide ; 
but that this muſt be kept private, 
at leaſt for a time, for fear of pro- 
voking the diſcontents of my people, 
as they expect I ſhould ſtrengthen 
my kingdom by fome foreign alli— 
ance, Go, my Valvaiſe! my opinion 
of your truth is fixed as a rock with. 
in my ſoul; I know your worth to 
be impregnable, impaſiible, unal- 
failable, 

Valvaife, pathetically though fi- 
{ently aſſured his maſter of a zealous 
and faithful execution of his com- 
miſſion; and inſtantly retired without 
tarther promiſe. 

On the following day, he applied 
himſelf to Adelmale, the mother of 
Adelaide, and fluſhed her with the 
ambition and eager deſire of ſeeing 
her darling offspring exalted to roy- 
alty, to happineſs conſummate. But 
Adelaide, during a number of vilits 
that he paid her, continued to veil 
the reality of her ſentiments under 
the ſemblance of baſhful maidenhood 
and modeſt reterve. 

At length Valvaiſe grew importu— 
nate, and ſet forth the advantages ot 
his propoſal in the moſt ſtriking 
lights. He held up to her imagina- 
tion the perſonal attractions of his 
royal patron, accompanied by all 
the virtues and graces of mind and 
diſpoſition that ever informed huma- 
nity. And, finally, obſerving to her, 
that Adolphus was more ſuperior to 
mankind in private excellencies and 
attractions than in public {tation, he 
. urged her atlent to an immediate 
Union, 

The maid repeated a long and deep 
fetched ſigh; then raiſing her head, 
and giving a ſide-glance that entered 
the heart of the orator, Tell me, 
Valvaiſe, ſaid ſhe, lives there a man 
upon earth, in whoſe ſ{ait you would 
plead ſo warmly as in that of Adol- 
phus ?—No, madam, not in the uni- 
verle.—And yet, ſhe bluſhinzly and 
heſitatingly returned, there lives a 
certain perſon in whoſe ſuit you 
might plead with much better {ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Alas, ſhe continued, what is A. 
dolphus to me ? my heart was never 
ſormed for pomp or royalty ; it loves 
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the littleneſs and lownefs, the ſweet 
vales and deſcents, of life; it is as 
a gentle turtle in the meadows and 
groves, and fecks not, neither can 
find, any kind of joy, fave in the af 
fections ot its ſpecies, and the coo— 
ings of its mate. You, Valvaile, as 
I am told, are not of haughty de- 
ſcent; your manners are {weetly 
mild, your perton is conformable z 
and it is the moſt ardent prayer of 
Adelaide, that you may be mated 
to a companion wholly ſuitable to 
yourſelf, 

Ah! exclaimed Valvaiſe, whither, 
whither wouldit thou lead me, thou 
perilous beauty? Alas, 1 was already 
but too prone to follow the fight of 
the Syren; and wanted not the ad- 
ditional enchantment of her voice, 
to ſeduce and to fink me 1nto a deep. 
er perdition. But honour, virtue, 
gratitude, ſhall ſtand at my fide; 
thev.ſhall bind me as with chains of 
adamant, that Adelaide herſelf thall 
not be able to looſe, No! though 
heaven were opened this inftant be- 
fore me, and all the powers and glo- 
ries and blelledneſs thereof condi- 
tionally offered to me, I would not 
accept them at the colt of my friend's 
happineſs, or of my own treaſon. It 
could not be a heaven to me upon 
ſuch conditions; through eternity k 
ſhould be wretched, in the condemn. 
nation of my ſelt. 

Unkappy Adelaide! cried the fair 
one, what a peculiar ſeverity there 
is in thy tate—to be excluded from 
all pofibility of hope, by the very 
virtues that ſerve to increaſe thy 
paſſion! Be it ſo, then, my friend; 
let us be greatly, let us be nobly, 
let us be willingly, miſerable; and 
let virtue be, to us, in the place of 
all other enjoyment! Periſh, periſh 
Adelaide, ſo the faith ot my Valvaiſe 
live renowned through ages! 

O Adolphus, cried the youth, vou 
know not what a facrifice I make you 
at this inſtant! Yes, thou bright 
perfection, I muſt bid a laſting a- 
dieu, while there is will, while 
ſtrength is left to tear my telt away! 
Adieu, fair enchantment, O, adieu, 
for - For ever, O, for ever! is it not io, 
cned Adelaide? and her eyes began 
to fill. Yet, a moment, Valyaile ; 

you 
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you muſt not debar me of one ſhort 
farewell, the memory of which may 
ſerve, through lite and in death, to 


be my conſolation. It is an exprel. 
ſion of the eſteem which 1] owe to 
your honour, 

So ſaying, ſhe broke into tears, 
and threw her arms about him. 1he 
tonch inſtantly thrilled his frame, 
and flew through his brain like a 
flaſh of aſcending lightning. But, 
heroically declining any return to 
the dear embrace, he kneeled down, 
ſeized her hand, preſſed it ſilently to 
his boſom, haſtily roſe, and retired, 

Adelaide had an only brother, an 
officer in the king's guards, whoſe 
name was Alleran. He came on a 
Viiit of attection to his ſiſter, when, 
approaching, he beheld Valvaiſe in 
her arms. He inſtantly laid his hand 
on his ſword, to waſh away the 1ma- 

ined diſhonour of his family. But, 
being ſtruck with the reſerved de- 
meanor of Valvaiſe, he deemed it 
prudent to make no buſtle in the bu- 
lineſs, till he had called the fuppoſed 
aggreſſor to a ſtrict but private ac- 
count. 

During three days, he was in dili- 
gent ſearch of the diſturber of his 
repoſe ; but, unable to procure any 
intelligence concerning him, he went 
in his impatience and earneſtly be— 
ſought a private audience of his ma- 
jeſty. He caſt himſelf with emotion 
at the feet of the monarch, and tk- 
ed, with a reſpectful ardour, if he 
had authoriſed Valvaiſe .in any ad- 
dre ſs to his ſiſter Adelaide? 

Are you then the brother of the 
fair Adelaide? ſaid the king; if ſo, 
I think I may ſafely put my confi- 
dence in you. Yes, Alleran, I aid 
authoriſe Valvaiſe to addreſs your 
filter; yet, not in his own name, but 
in the name of his matter, in order 
to exalt and make her the beloved 
of my boſom, and the partner of my 


throne, 


Then you are betrayed, moſt baſely 
betrayed, rejoined Alleran: by all 
that is ſacred to the ſoul of truthand 
honour, theſe eyes beheld that Val- 
vaiſe fondly circled and careſſed 
within the arms of my ſiſter, 

There wanted no more. A cloud 
of ſorrow, black and pregnant with 
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thunders, inſtantly inyolved the ſpi. 
rit and aſpect of the monarch in 
darkneſs. His Valvaiſe had been 
too deeply rooted in his aftections, 
to be torn thence without many rue- 
ful pangs at the parting. But jea- 
louſy, diſdain, and the upriſings of 
rage, at finding himſelf ſo ungrate- 
tally, ſo cruelly deceived, turned his 
bowels into bitterneſs; and he con- 
ſoled himſelf with the idea of ſeeing 
his late favourite expiring in flow 
agonies and vengeful tortures before 
him. 

He ſent preſſing orders to have 
him inſtantly ſeized, But, being in- 
formed that Valvaile had abſconded, 
he iſſued hot and haſty mandates, 
throughout his dominions, to have 
him,proclaimed, purſued, and brought 
alive to his preſence; tor he deemed a 
imple death to be infinitely beneath 
the ſatisfaction due to his injured. 
triendſhip; and he wiſhed for the 
power of prolonging his lite, that he 
might thereby prolong and perpe- 
tuate his torments. 

Thus Adolphus continued in a 
ſtate that the moſt wretched of his 
vatlals might not envy ; his boſom 
torn with a variety of diſtracting and. 
confiicting paſſions; when, on the 
fourth day, he received the follow - 
ing letter from his detefted, though 
late his ſo dearly beloved. 

«SIRE, I am now fifty leagues 
removed from your preſence, and 
truſt ſoon to be paſt the juſtice of 
your reſentment. - But no, I cannot 
fly it.—Would to heaven I had ra- 
ther ſtaid, and atoned my crime in 
part, by ſuftering the puniſhment 
that was due to my perfidy !—Death 
would ſurely, at laſt, have delivered 
me from you, from myſelf, from the 
gnawing of the worm that dieth not 
within me, that no abſence can miti- 
gate, no diſtance evade Ves, Adol- 
phus, your image, your friendſhip, 
cling faſt to my memory; they con- 
tinue to load me with unſupportable 
favours, and my ſoul groans and 
ſtruggles under the unremitting op— 
preſſion. — And is it then poſlible 
that I ſhould have betrayed you? I 
can ſcarce think it poſſible. — Did 
I not love you with a love paſſing 
that of ſeli-preſervation ? would 1 

not 
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not have bled, have died for vou, 


have ſuffered all extremities to bring 
you any acceſſion of happineſs? Yes, 
moſt aſlutedly. Alas, how is it then, 
that my will, againſt my will, has 
injured you, my maſter; has mor— 
tally wounded you in the moſt vital 
part, in your love for the too adora- 
ble, the too faſcinating Adelaide! — 
Ah, why did I enterpriſe the peri— 
lous taſk enjoined me? While I 
wiſhed, while I endeavoured and 
{truggled to ſerve you, I fell in my 
own weakneſs; I fell, myſelf, a prey 
to her all- ſubduing beauties. —1 hus 
while I conſtrained my tongue to 
plead the cauſe of my king, my eyes 
mult have pleaded the cauſe of the 
traitor Valvaiſe. There, there lies 
the heart and pith of my tranſgreſhon 
againſt you. I will not deceive you; 
I will not conceal from you, that I 
have robbed you of a portion of the 
affections of your Adelaide. - But I 
will avenge you, my maſter; I will do 
vou ample juſtice upon my own head; 
I tear myſelf away tor ever. No more 
(hall mine eye behold the heart. 
cheering face of friendſhip, or the 
ſeducing face of love. I tear. my- 
ſelf for ever from Adolphus, from 
Adelaide, from the two only objects 
within the circling moon, that could 
caſt a ray of comfort upon my be. 
nighted ſpirit. 

« In the mean time, my lord, be 
you your own advocate. Appear, 
in your native attractions, before the 
eycs of the deluded beauty, and the 
memory of Valvaiſe ſhall quickly 
fleet away, as the gleam of a tran. 
Gent meteor before the riling light 
of the ſun. 

« Re happy, O Adolphus, be hap— 
py in your Adelaide, be happy above 
conception! —Whenl hear that you 
are ſo, a beam of returning joy may 
once more inform the breaſt of 

VALVAISE.“ 

Adolphus, in entering on the firſt 
part of this letter, was inſtantly ſtung 
with vexation and diſappointment 
by the fear of being defeated of his 
revenge on Valvaiſe. As he pro. 
ceeded, however, his heart began to 
be ſoftened by the condemnation 
which thecriminal denounced againſt 
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himſelf, But again, when he came 
where Valvaiſe dared to avow his 
paſſion for Adelaide, and her anſwer. 
ing regards, the flame of his reſent- 


ment rekindled and roſe aloft. Vet 
this fire was much allayed by the 
ſubſequent ſentiments; and he found 
himſelf, at the cloſe, inconſiſtently 
agitated by a variety of tumultuous 
and oppoſite paſſions. 

He wiſhed not that any eye ſhould 
ſee how he was affected, He took 
the letter apart, -and ſhut himſelf 
in; he ſcanned it over and over; 
and, pauſingly, over again. At every 
reviſal, his Valvaiſe appeared more 
acquitted, more innocent, more ex- 
cellent; while the virtues of huma. 
nity deſcended on his ſoul, as dew 
on a nightly tempeſt, and bade the 
ſtorm be ſtill. 

Ah, he cried, Valvaiſe alſo, I find, 
is a ſon of the fallen Adam! Were 
any exempt from frailty, he ſurely 
had been the man.—Yet, he fought, 
he reſiſted; and, when he found he 
could not prevail, he tore himſelf 
from temptation, though the temp- 
tation was Adelaide. He does more, 
he deteſts himſelf for partaking of 
the human fallibility of our nature; 
he denounces endleſs vengeance upon 
his own head, for having involunta- 
rily injured the friend, whoſe happl- 
neſs he preters to his own exiſtence, 
— This is more than to have con- 
quered : ſuch frailty riſes even above 
perfection! Return then, my bro— 
ther! return, my Valvaiſe !— You 
grieve tor having reluctantly bereft 
me of my love; bereave me not of 
triendſhip alfo, for ſo ſhould your 
king be without conſolation. —Re- 
turn, 1 fay, my brother! and I will 
{trive to be your competitor in ho- 
nour and generoſity. — You would 
deprive yourleltof your beloved, for 
the ſake of your friend: but your 
friend thall return the boon; he will 
endeavour to be happy, in the hap. 
pineſs of his Valvaiſe! 

The deſolate Valvaiſe had dil. 
patched the foregoing letter from a 
houſe that ſtood rar on his route to 
the frontiers of Norway. In his 
early years, at the academy, he had 
contracted an intimacy with two 
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young ſtudents, the one named Du- 
plaiſe, and the other Chriſtiern; and, 
when he came into favour, he pre- 
vailed on the miniſter to prefer his 
two friends to two lucrative employ- 
ments in the north of Sweden. He, 
therefore, juſtly inferred, that he 
had a right of aſylum with thoſe who 
were indebted to him for their ho— 
pours and emoluments. | 

Duplaiſe received his benefactor 
with tranſport, and entertained him 
with magnificence. On the next 
morning he Cautiouſly entered the 
chamber of his gueſt before day. 
Having gently awaked him, —* Par- 
don, (ſaid he,) my dear patron, this 
neceſſary intruſion! Yeſterday, to- 
ward noon, a hereld arived and fixed 
a writing on the town-houſe, where- 
by you are proclaimed a traitor, and 
twenty thouſand ducats propoſed for 
your head, I will not aſk you how 
you incurred the diſpleaſure of your 
king; it is ſufficient to know, that 
he builds upon hollow ground who 
lays the foundation in the favour of 

rinces, I truſt that you are not 
. here to any fave myſelf; it 
may be otherwiſe, however, and the 
temptation to betray you is great, — 
T forbore to apprile you of theſe 
matters laſt night, for fear of diſcom- 
poſing you. — Alas, while J endea- 
voured to appear cheerful, in ho- 
nour of my guelt, my heart was 
wrung on his account, —Haſte, my 
beloved friend, eſcape for your pre- 
cious life! — A ſhort repaſt, with 
other matters, are prepared for your 
departure; and my three ſwifteſt 
horſes, by the morrow's early noon, 
ſhall convey you and your faithful 
tollowers—ſuch J truſt they are— 
quite clear of all danger.” 

Though Valvaiſe, at the time, re. 
garded not his own life, yet he grate. 
tully regarded thoſe who approved 
their regard for it, He ſtraitly em- 
braced his hoſt. I thank you, my 
friend, ſaid he; but I will not take 
the advantage of your hoſpitality. 
You are a ſubject, you are in office; 
do your duty to your ſovereign, and 
the laws of your country: I reſign 
myſelt to your cuſtody. I knew | 


was a loft man; but I will conlole 


myſelf in hoping, that my depreſſion 
may be the means of exalting the 
generous Duplaiſe. a 
Duplaiſe, for the firſt time, turned 
an eye of reſentment and indignation 
on his patron: “Has Adolphus,” 
he cried, “another kingdom to give 
me in exchange for my integrity ? 
Or, though he had, can there be an 
property, any peace, to a traitor?” 
« If nothing elſe will prevail,” 
replied Valvaiſe, “the law of ſelf- 
ovoſereation muſt conſtrain you to 
deliver we up to juſtice; your own 
life will, otherwiſe, be the forfeit of 
my eſcape.” | 
« | would to God,” rejoined Du. 
plaiſe, ** that it might even be ſo; 
with what tranſport ſhould I then 
embrace my fate! a death, in the 
act of virtue, how eligible, how de. 
ſirable ! I would not exchange it for 
the longeſt and happieſt life upon 
earth.“ | 
« Brother of the ſentiment of my 
inmoſt ſoul!” cried Valvaiſe, “ be 
it ſo;—you have conquered—it is 
but juſt, that the greater virtue 
ſhould triumph over the leſs.” —He 
then opened a ſmall caſket, and tak- 
ing a diamond buckle which the 
king had ſtript from his own hat, 
and given to his favourite; “ Ac. 
cept of this, my friend,” ſaid he, “as 
a kind though little remembrancer! 
when you ſhall hereafter look upon 
it, let it remind you, that ſuch a per. 
ſon as your unhappy Valvaiſe was 
once among the living.“? 
Duplaiſe at once turned his head 
and heart aſide trom' the dazzling 
temptation; and, thruſting the gift 
back with a nobly averted hand, — 
« Talk not to me,” he cried, „of 
tokens and remembrances : is there 
a bit I cat, a reſpect I receive, any 
object I ſee about me, that does not 
hourly put me in mind of your friend- 
ſhip and your bounty? When my 
wife and infants are around me, Val. 
vaiie ſmiles in their ſmiles, and comes 
to my heart in the midſt of their 
carelfies, O my friend, I feel no 
irkſomeneſs, no weight, under your 
many obligations; the burden is light 
and delightful unto me; and the 
ienſ, of my own gratitude doubles 
| every 
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every enjoyment that I derive from 
your aftection,” 

They parted; and Valvaiſe put 
on with ſuch ſpecd, that, ere it was 
turned of noon, he had gained up- 
ward of twenty leagues, and deemed 
himſelf paſt danger of caption or 
purſuit, 

His principal attendant then rode 
up, and taking out a large purſe 
ſtuffed with gold of different coins, 
My lord, faid he, your friend Du- 
plaiſe enjoined me not to preſent you 
with this, till the diſtance fhould put 
it paſt your power to return it; and 
he prays you to accept it, in part of 
tribute for the revenues which he 
enjoys by your liberality. 

Valvaiſe, ere night, might have 
reached the frontiers, and have got- 
ten clear of the dominions and power 
of Adolphus; but being fatigued, 
and coming to a large town where 
Chriſtiern preſided, he held it un- 
kind to paſs his fellow ſtudent with- 
out a vilit, 

Chriſtiern welcomed his patron 
with demonſtrations of joy ſurpaſſing 
thoſe of Duplaiſe, and with reſpects 
befitting none ſave his king, His 
entertainment was ſuch, that the 
generous Valvaiſe deemed it un- 
grateful not to place an entire confi. 
dence in him; and, taking him apart, 
he informed him of the diſgrace he 
was in with his maſter, and of the 
tempting reward that was promiſed 
tor his capture. 

The countenance of his hoſt in- 
ſtantly fell on this intelligence; his 
converſe grew contuled, and his de- 
meanor Conltrained. Valvaiſe, how- 
ever, was unſuſpecting of treachery 
in the caſe till he was awakened by 
lixty armed men in the morning, 

They rudely haſtencd him to riſe ; 
and, having loaded him with chains, 
they put him into a cloſe carriage, 
and ſet out on the way to Stockholm. 

In the mean time, diſconſolate 
Adelaide pined in ſecret during the 
ablence ot her beloyed, and the hid— 
Gen malady began to prey upon her 
health and her complexion. At 
iength the heard of the fatal orders 
that had iſſucd againit her Valvaile ; 
aud, caſting all concerns ſave thoſe 


of her paſlion aſide, ſhe hurried to 
court, and precipitately caſt herſelf 
at the feet of Adolphus, where, hap- 
pily, none were preſent ſave the oth- 
cers in waiting, who kept a reſpect. 
ful diſtance. 

The king was at once ſurprized 
and affected by the ſuddeneſs of her 
appearance, and the diſtreſs of her 
action, He would have ſpoken, but 
was prevented. Ah, my liege!“ 
« the exclaimed, „ what is it that L 
hear? If Adolphus has death in 
ſtore for thoſe who wiſh to lay down 
their lives for his ſake, what recom- 
pence does he keep in reſerve for 
traitors??? — ©© I underſtand you,” 
replied the monarch; but death 1s 
due to all who would deprive me of 
Adelaide, Let him give me your 
heart, and I will give him my king- 
dom.”—* Ah, my lord, it is a worth- 


lefs heart, he prizes it not! he would 


gladly have given it to you, with 
all the kingdoms of the world, and 
with his own precious heart and life 
and ſoul alſo. I wooed him for my- 
ſelf, he wooed me only for his mal- 
ter ; and when I would have retained 
him by my tears and my careſſes, he 
rent himſelf from my arms, and 
vowed, at his departure, that could 
I have joined heaven to the offer of 
my perſon, he would not accept an 
eternity of bliſs at the coſt of a ſingle 
act of infidelity to Adolphus.” 

« O Adelaide!” exclaimed the 
monarch, you yet know not half his 
worth: he, alone, can deſerve the 
whole treaſure of your affections! 
I wiſh to be juſt, and to render you 
his more than princely merit. He 
loved, he loved you with paſſion, 
while he tore himſelf from you: but 
the love of his friend and ut virtue, 
in a breaſt ſo noble as his, ſurpaſled 
even his love of Adelaide!” 

In that inſtant, the caitiff Chriſ— 
tiern broke into the preſence. Au- 
dacity ſat on his brow, and ſelf-ap- 
probation exulted through his de. 
meanour. He bowed low at the feet 
of royalty; but quickly riſing again 
to the top of his ſtature, he confi- 
dently addreſſed the throne : 

So pleaſe you, my liege, you 
now behold before you the moſt 
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loyal, the moſt attached, of all 
ſubjects that now are, or perhaps 
ever were, upon earth; a man 
who, in his fealty and duty to his 
prince, finks all other dutics, all 
other conſiderations. Valvaiſe and I 
were bred together from our infan- 
cy; we were fellow ſtudents, ſworn 
brothers: his friendſhip procured 
for me whatever [ now enjoy of ho- 
nours ur poſſeſſions. He lately came 
to my houſe, claimed the protection 
of my roof, and in confidence told me 
he had the misfortune of falling un- 
der your diſpleaſure, Butas ſoon as 
I underſtood that he was obnoxious 
to my king, and that the royal pro- 
clamation had iffued againit him, I 
rent all other ties and obligations to 
ſhreds; J had him ſeized and laden 
with fetters: and he now attends the 
ſentence that your juſtice ſhall paſs 
upon him.” 

Adolphus ſat in filent aſtoniſh- 
ment ; he was ſhocked, he was ter- 
rified. He looked on Chriſtiern with 
a diſguſted and indignant eye, as 
ſomewhat newly ſtarted up, fome 
horrid novelty in nature.—* And 
who, wretch,” at length he cried, 
ho told thee, that the breach of 
all laws divine and human, that the 
burſting in ſunder of every kindly 
band of gratitude and friendſhip, of 
confidence aud hoſpitality, could 
give thee a recommendation to the 
tavour of Adolphus? He who feels 
not theſe ties, can have no faith, no 
allegiance; but is equally a traitor 
to his King and to his God.—Here! 
take this miſcreant, plunge him 
down into the mines, a thouſand fa- 
thom deep, from the deteſting face 
of the ſun; and let all, who are of 
his blood, be baniſhed our dominions 
for ever, leit Sweden ſhould ſhortly 


be over-run with monſters!” 


Pale, ſpeechleſs, and aghaſt, ſtood 
the wretched convict. Eagerly they 
{eized npon him, and hurried him 
with a frantic kind of joy to execu- 
tion; ſo odious and ſo unpitied, even 
in miſery, is the guilt of ingraritude ! 

The king then ordered the priſo— 
ner to be introduced, He entered, 
not proudly, nor yet flaviſhly rrail- 
ing his chains along. His counte- 
nance was fearleſs, but modeſt and 
dejected ; neither dared he, as he 


adyanced, to raiſe his eye to the face 
of a maſter, whom he thought he had 
injured, 

«© Come you,” ſaid the monarch, 
ce to reproach your cruel friend for 
the injuſtice of his orders?“ — 
« Blefled be the orders,” returned 
Valvaiſe, „that give me once more 
to behold the gracious countenance 
of my lord!” 

Then ſuddenly turning an eye 
upon Adelaide, he ſtarted and 
changed colour: — Ah, madam,” 
he cried, “you are here then.— 
Heaven be praiſed ! You have quel- 
tionleſs reformed the errors of a way- 
ward fancy; and have given up 
your heart where excellence claims 
the whole, entire and undivided, 
and where all that we are and that 
we have is due. But then I fee 
you not, where I truſted you 
ſhonld ſoon be exalted ; I ſee you 
not on the throne, or at the fide 
of our maſter.“— Would you wiſh 
then,” interrupted the king, “to 
behold your b-loved in the arms of 

our rival ?*—From my foul, I with 
it, my lord; becauſe I love her hap- 
pineſs, even more than I love hes 
perſon.” 

« Adelaide,” ſaid the monarch, 
© though you owe me nothing as your 
lover, you owe me obedience as your 
king, I command you then to ſtep 
and unbind the priſoner, and reſtore 
him to the arms and to the boſom cf 
his friend.“ | 

Adelaide, with trembling hands, 
and a palpitating heart, her aſpect 
all in a glow, fet about her commil. 
ſion; but prolonged the chains of her 
beloved, by her haſte to fet him at 
liberty. 

The monarch then deſcended, and 
advancing with opened arms, he 
claſped and reclaſped Valvaiſe to his 
breaſt: <O welcome, thrice welcome, 
he cried, *« to thy late deſolate man- 
ſion, thy ſeat within my boſom !— 
Adclaide has told ine all; has borne 
inconteſtable te{limony to your truth, 
to an honour that is impaſſable, to a 
virtue that riſes above ſeduction, to 
a friendſhip that ſacrificed whatever 
you held moſt dear to the intereſts 
of the man who put his confidence 
in you. What ſhall 1 do, bro- 
ther, to recompeuſe your love oy 
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will try—T will ſtrive to emulate the 
nobleneſs of your example.—l will, 
in my turn, ſubdue my own paſſions. 
I will reſtore to your generoſity, 
what I held dearer than empire, 


253 
derer than life—I will yield Ade- 
laide to her be.oved—and be greater 
than a King, by reſembling Val. 
vaile !”? 


DEFINITION or ra: POPULAR TERM EQUALITY. 


(From the ENCYCLOP/EDIA LONDINENSIS, Vol. VI.] 


N the very delicate yet intereſt. 
ing ſubject of equality, much 
has been written, much miſtaken, 
and much perverted. Neither in 
England, nor even in France, can 
the rights of men be underitood to 
conſiſt in every perſon's doing what 
he pleaſes; nor can equality be con- 
{ſidered as implying the levelling of 
all property. Yet theſe notions have 
been artfully diſſeminated, to bring 
into diſcredit that true principle of 
equal rights, which is the baſis of 
Engliſh freedom, by thoſe perhaps 
who have perſonal reaſons for wiſh- 
ing to perpetuate political abuſe and 
corruption. 'That fuch have been 
the deſigns of fome individuals, is 
clearly evinced, from the great num- 
ber of pamphlets written avowedly 
to eftabliſh this deceptive idea; but 
the cool and difpaſſionate reaſonings 
of Dr. Paulus of- Haarlem, profeſſer 
Cras of Amſterdam, proteſſor Brown 
of Utrecht, M. Turgot, Dr. Ren- 
nell, and other eminent authors, 
have contributed to diſpel the illu. 
ton, and to place the /ad& in an ob- 
vious and ſatisfactory point of view: 
and from theſe writers our preſent 
remarks are ſelected, 

It is in vain, however, to attempt 
the diſcuſlion of fo complicated a 
queſtion, unleſs the terms be accu- 
rately underſtood; it is therefore 
necefary to premiſe, that the word 
equality, 1n its prelent application, 
iuppoles compariſon, and indicates a 
certain agreement or reſemblance in 
the things compared; ſo that ſome 
properties or circumſtances, belong- 
ing to the one, mult alſo be found to 
belong to another, which, in this 
Jeſpect, is ſaid to be equal to the 
former ; and by the nature and num- 
ber of theſe common circumſtances, 
the mode and degree of equality muſt 
be eſtimated, Hence equality, as it 
æeſpects mankind, may he reſolved 


into phyſical and moral; the former 
relates to circumſtances which are 
independent of the will, and which 
therefore cannot be ſubjest to any 
law; the latter conſiſts in a parity of 
rights, which law confers, and a 
parity of duties, which it preſcribes, 
M oral equality may be termed either 
natural, or civil, according to the 
kind of law on which it is founded; 
and it may be conſidered either as 
abſolute or relative: in abſolnte 
equality, the parity muſt extend to 
all rights and duties whatever; 
whereas, in relative, it is liable only 
to particular exceptions. 

We may now advert to the grand 
propoſition, Mierein docs the equality 
of mankind confiſt? In order to an- 
{wer this queſtion, it is neceflary to 
take into our view thoſe particulars 
which are common to all; fuch as 
the viciſitudes of health and fick- 
neſs, of pleaſure and pain, of proſpe- 
rity and adverſity, to which all men 
are alike expoſed. Who, that con- 
templates individuals in theſe points 
of view, does not diſcern their equa- 
lity? This may properly be termed 
moral equality, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that ſimilitude in other reſpects, 
which may be referred to phyſical 
equality; but theſe two kinds are 
intimately connected; and, as the 
common rights and duties of men 
ariſe from the whole of human na- 
ture, ſo moral equality mult, in 
ſome reſpect, reſuſt from phyſical. 
That equality of rights and duties, 
arifing from the common nature and 
condition or mankind, is not a mere 
fiction of imagination, but actually 
takes place in many caſes, not only 
between nations independent of each 
other's authority, but alſo between 
individuals, who happen to be con- 
nected by no other ties than thoſe of 
humanity. It is remarkable, that 
the celebrated M. Necker greatly 

miſre- 
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mifrepreſents the propoſition, and 
confounds phylical with moral equa- 
lity; though the latter is clearly and 
correctly indicated by the expreſſion, 
That all men are born equal with 
reſpect to rights. This maxim 1s by 
no means new; for Monteſquieu Is 
affirmed the very ſame in his Spirit 
of Laws, book viii. M. Neckar 
ſays, that men are no otherwiſe 
equa} with reſpect to rights, than 
in conſequence of their deſire and 
ſenſe of happineſs;“ and then, ob- 
ferving that brutes have alfo this 
defire and ſenſe, he attempts to ri- 
dicule the propoſition, by conclud- 
ing that brutes are equal to men in 
rights. This is a groſs miſtake ; for 
the equality of men reſults, not 
from any particular properties which 
they may have in common with 
brutes, but trom the aggregate of 
thoſe which are common to mankind, 
and which conſtitute human nature, 
In animated as well as in inanimated 
nature, in man as well as the inte- 
rior creatures, we diſcern not only 
uniformity but alſo variety; and he 
muſt be a poor philoſopher indeed, 
who does not perceive how much 
this variety, in the moral not leſs 
than in the phyſical world, contri- 
butes to preſerve the order and har— 
mony of the whole. Did mankind 
come into life like the fabled Theban 


colony, which ſprang from the ſer. 


pents teeth, their ab/olute equality 
might be pollible; but we fear the 
event would be what the poct de- 
ſcribes, whcn he adds, 


furgue 
Marte cadunt ſubiti per multua vulnera 
fratres. 


This, however, is not the caſe; for 
the moſt ſtriking inequality refults 
from the cucunitiances in which we 
are born, and mult inevitably attend 
mankind even in a ftate of nature, 
were it only in thoſe reſpects which 
reſult from the various degrees of 
bodily and mental powers, by which 
individuals are diſtinguiſhed, 
ſociety mult therefore have been the 
obvious conſequence. of the firit ſo. 
cial union, which mutt have ſub- 
ſifted in a ſtate of nature; in which, 
as mankind increaſed in number, 


Civil. 
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and as individuals became more in- 
dependent on each other, common 
laws were found neceſſary, in order 
to protect the weak againſt the 
ſtrong, and to preſerve the peace of 
the community. Theſe firit rudi- 
ments of civil ſociety} were probably 


as ſimple and rude as were the men 


for whom they were deſigned, till 
experience taught them to improve 
theſe regulations, and at length to 
form regular ſyſtems of legiſlation. 
Beſide theſe circumſtances of ine- 
quality in a ſtate of nature, a very 
ſtriking one reſults in civil ſociety 
from the abſolute neceſſity of go- 
vernment. The lower clatles of ci 
tizens, who conſtitute the majority 
in every ſtate, are too cloſely em- 
ployed in procuring their ſubſiſtence, 
to have either time, or inclination, 
to attam ſufficient knowledge for 
the diſtribution of juſtice and the 
adminiſtration of public affairs. 
Hence it becomes neceſſary to {elect 
thoſe for the offices of government, 
on whom wealth has conterred lei— 
ſure; whoſe education has called 
forth and improved their abilities ; 
and whoſe moral character, as well 
as talents and knowledge, entitle 
them to the confidence of the com- 
munity. From theſe premiſes, we 
may legitimately conclude, that man 
kind are equal, inaſmuch as the 
rights and duties reſulting from hu- 
man nature are common to all; that 
hence men ought to be deemed equa! 
in all caſes, except thoſe in which, 
either from the ties of blood, 6: 
from mutual compact, or elſe from 
the very nature of civil fociety and 
government, peculiar rights and du- 
ties necellarily induce fubordination, 
and hence incquality. | 

It may here be juſtly obſerved, 
that, as all mora! law (and it is by 
this that man, in whatever ſtate we 
{ſuppoſe him to be, mult be directed) 
is founded in the common nature ot 
mankind, all the rights which it 
confers, all the dut es which 1t pre - 
(cribes, mult be referred equally to 
every individual. Hence the force 


of that moral maxim, to act towards 
others as we would with them to ac: 
towards us; which, in fact, preſup- 
poles the moral equality of mankind 
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as the principle on which its autho— 
rity depends; and hence we imme— 
aiately feel the grand right and cor- 
r:{pondent obligation reſulting from 
equality; which, however extenſive, 
may be venerally exprefled in theſe 
words:: Whatever others, who are 
our equals, can juſtly require of us, 
we have an abſulate right to require 
of them; and they are under the 
lame obligation to comply with gur 
requiſition in the latter caſe, as we 
are to comply with theirs in the for- 
mer.” This right of equality, to- 
gether witn its correſpondent obii— 
vation, not only extends to man- 
kind in general, but is applicable to 
every individual, and to ail particu- 
lar Circumſtances and relations; ſo 
that whoever enters into theſe, 1s 
immediately inveſted with all the 
rights, and bound to all the duties, 


which nature has connected with 
them. It 1s obvions that this right 


and obligation muſt ſubſiſt equally 
among different nations collectively 
conſidered, and that ao preteaces of 
precedency can be valid, unleſs 
tounded on ſome compact, either 
tacit or expreſs. Arioviltus felt this 
equality, when he ſaid to the Ro— 
man ambaſladors, „If I wanted any 
thing of Cæſar, I would have gone 
to him; it he wants any thing of 
let him come to me.” And 
nence Dr. Paulus maintains, that as 
adwart 1s as much a man as a giant, 


me, 


iv the ſmalleſt independent republic, 


is equal, with reſpect to its T29/ts, 
ta the moſt powerful monarchy. 
Hence he deprecates all pretences to 
precedence among ſovereign ſtates; 
and infiſts that no ſovereign ſtate can 
jultly forbid the commercial inter. 
courſe of its ſubjects with thoſe of 
other ſtates, except in thole caſes 
alone in which its abſolute ſafety is 
rnmediately concerned. He expoſes 
the abſurdity of every exclulive 
Claim laid to newly diſcovered coun. 
tries, except ſuch as is founded on 
peopling and cultivating thoſe which 
were uninhabited; and even then the 
claim can extend no farther than the 
part occupied by the coloniſts, On 
all theſe ſubjects it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that he is juſt and impartial 
zu his reutoning: and it is greatly to 
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be lamented that politicians are 40 
much more attentive to expedicace 
than to juſtice in their tranſactions : 
but as long as an appeal to the ſword 
is the only mean by which nations 
can decide their claims, we can 
ſcarcely hope that impartial juſtice 
will be the rule of their dealings 
with one another. The miniſter of 
each ſtate looks on thoſe of other 
countries as men who are cendeavour- 
ing to take all poſſible advantage of 
any inadvertence into which he may 
be betrayed, in order to extort all 
that they can; he therefore thinks 
himſelf juſtified in adopting a ſimilar 
conduct, and tries to advance the 
immediate intereſts of his principals, 
by practiſing the like dilingenuous 
arts. 

With the equality of mankind, 
their /iberty is immediately and in- 
{eparably connected: for, among 
thoſe who are entirely equal, (that 
is, who are connected by no relation 
except the common tie of humanity, } 
none can have any right to command, 
nor can any be under an obligation 
to obey: but as this right of free- 
dom belongs to all alike, it impoſes 
on every individual the moſt indiſ— 
penſable obligation to retrain from 
every thing that violates the liberty 
of any other perſon, and to grant to 
all around him the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of that which he juſtly claims 
as his own. This right and obliga- 
tion extends to religious ſentiments 
and modes of worſhip, to the acqui- 
ſition and improvement of property. 
and to whatever may be ſuppoſed to 
increaſe the comtort and happineſs 
of human life. Many writers have 
maintained that property is not a 
natural but a cri right, and that the 
laws, by which it is regulated, ne. 
cellarily produce inequality; but 
profeſſor Cras has juſtly ſhewn that 
property, or excluſive pofleſſion, is 
a right of nature, and that the law, 
by which it is guarded, by aſſigning 
rights and duties to every individual, 
tends to eſtabliſh and preſerve moral 
equality. —It may therefore be pro- 
per to contemplate the original tran- 
ſition of men, from a ſtate of nature 
into one of civil ſociety. If ſuch an 
allociation be formed by a es" 
O 
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of perions who are equal, no indivi- 


dual can claim a right to govern the 


reſt ; all have an equal ſhare in the 


original ſovereignty, which muſt 
therefore reſide in the citizens col- 
tectively, that is, in the people; and 
they have a right either to exerciſe 
it themſelv.s, or to delegate it to 
one or more of their number, as they 
may think moſt conducive to their 
welfare. Hence neither an indivi— 
dual, nor any number of perlons, can 
poſhbly have an original right to 
govern without the conſent of the 


governed; but when, by mutual 


compact, the people have delegated 
their authority, the compact ought 
to be held facred and inviolable both 
by the governor and governed, 
Thus, in civil ſociety, the equality 
of menis in ſome reſpects neceſſarily 
diminiſhed, but this diminution does 
not affect the eſſential rights and du- 
ties of humanity. They he beyond 
the reach of civil authority, which 
ought always to conſider them as 
principles previouſly eſtabliſhed, 
that cannot juitly be violated by any 
human laws. And though the go- 
vernors and the governed, from the 
authority committed to the one ef 
theſe claſſes, and the obedience re- 
quired from the other, are unequal 
m rank and ſtation; yet, if we con- 
fider them as members of the {ame 
community, as ſubject to the ſame 
general laws, they are equal, as they 
all enzoy the fame general rights, 
and are bound by the ſame general 
obligations. Hence the obſervation 
made by Grotius, that a magiſtrate 
mult be conſidered in a double capa- 
city; it is only in his official cha— 
racter that he can have a right to 
exert authority and to require obe- 
dience : in every thing in which his 
intereſt as an individual is concern- 
ed, he 1s equally with others amena- 
ble to the laws: he cannot, in a con- 
telt with the meaneſt citizen, be 
judge in. his own cafe, but muſt 
fubmit it to the deciſion ot thole 
whom the law appoints, and who 
muſt proceed impartially as the law 
directs. This kind of equality, 
which 1s eſſential to every free go- 
vernment, may and ought to be ſo 
modified as to preſerve that decent 
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reſpect for the magiſtrate, which is 
neceſſary to the preſervation of pub. 
lic order : and this, we may obſerve, 
is admirably done in our own conſti— 
tution, by rendering the miniſters 
and adviſers even of the king reſpon. 
ſible for the wrongs committed in 
his name. 

On entering into civil ſociety, men 
lofe their natural equality no farther 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
welfare of the community, and be. 
come ſubject, not to arbitrary pow- 
er, but to juſt and lawful authority ; 
the nature and limits of which muſt 
be known from what are commonly 
called the conſtitutional laws of a 
ſtate, In all caſes which do not 
manifeſtly affect the public order 
and happineſs, every ſubject, when 
arrived at years of maturity, has a 
full right to regulate his own con- 
duct according to his own will, 
without being neceſſarily dependent 
on that of his fellow-ſubjects, or of 
the magiſtrate, This limitation of 
civil authority 1s evidently juſt and 
reaſonable ; and therefore, in civil 
ſociety, much of the natural equal- 
ity of mankind remains; and of li- 
berty, though it be more reſtrained 
than ina ſtate of nature, enough may 
be left to render life pefecly ſecure 
and happy ; for every individual re- 
tains a full right to att conformably 
with the dictates of his own will, 
provided he neither injures the wel- 
fare of the community, nor violates 
the rights of others, who have the 
ſame — with himſelf to this free- 
dom. This is all that a good man 
can deſire. | 

That men were firſt prompted to 
enter into civil ſociety in order to 
ſecure their natural rights, 1s a prin- 
ciple laid down by every eminent 
writer on government ; and that the 
firſt or primary object, the right of 
holding a ſhare in the legitlature, 
either perſonally, or by a repreſen- 
tative, is a ſtrong feature of equality 
in every ſuch government. Yet 
ſome have aſſerted that no civil ſo- 
ciety founded on ſuch equality could 
flouriſh ; and that, where all tl- 
members of the community had e- 
qual rights, there would not be pro- 
per ſubordzoation, but that the tate 

| would 
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would be torn by diſſenſions, of 
which anarchy and civil war would 
be the deplorable conſequences. But 
Dr. Paulus ſhews, that the principle 
of equality, when properly under- 
ſtood, is ſo far from producing ſed1- 
tion and anarchy, that it neceſſarily 
ſuppoles a ſtrict obedience to the 
laws, and to that authority which 1s 
tounded on them. Equality of rights 
is inſeparably connected with equal- 
ity of moral obligation; and the 
tormer cannot be maintained without 
the obſervance of the latter. In 
every conſtitution, they who are in— 
veſted with the executive part of 
government muſt be armed with a 
power ſuffictent to compel every in- 
dividual to obey the laws, which 
conſtitute the will of the community; 
and men will more chcerfully and 
readily obey laws which they, by 
their repreſentatives, have concur— 
red in making, than thoſe which are 
jnpoſed by arbitrary controul, and 
in the eſtiblithment of which they 
had 10 concern, Arbitrary meaſures 
at once deſtroy the fundamental 
principles of civil ſociety, and milt- 
rate Completely againſt the propoti- 
tion, „that men are equal in point 
of natural rights.” That this ſpe- 
cies of equality ought to be main- 
tained and} Ayutrted in all govern- 
ments, there can be no doubt, be- 
Ccattſc ail men are Jett at liberty by 
their Creator to cxcrt the facultics 
and talents which he has given them, 
in purſu:ins their own proper happi— 
nels, according tothule modes which 
appear beſt to their own calm and 
luber reaton, ailifted by the reaſon of 
others, und by the revelation which 
he has mide known to them. In the 
ght of God, every man, without 
exception, is juitified, it he defends 
this liberty in himicit; and every 
man 15 condemned, it he attacks it 
in another. In this retpect, all men 
are equal and on a level: whence it 
tollows, that no man is bound to 
obey atiy mere human laws, but thoſe 
to which he has previoutly allented; 
or in other words, every man has a 
right to govern himſclt, or to be g0- 
verned by his ovn content; and 
which conſent is either expret>ly or 
tasty acknowledged in the {Orgs - 
cn uf every tree conſiitiution, 
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Equality in right, as thus explain- 
ed, is, indeed, ſo far from being a no- 
velty, that it is the baſis of that ex- 
cellent conſtitution under which we 
have the happineſs to live; and ſo 
obvious is this principle of right, 
that Profeſſor Brown maintains, 
though it may appear paradoxical, 
„that an quality the mull exact and 
pertect, in reſpect ot every moral 
and ſocial obligation, ſprings from 
incquality itſelf.“ In this light, the 
proteflur ſeems to conſider theſe 
rights, when he obſerves that there 
are certain principles ſo ſtrongly in— 
terwoven with the human frame, fo 
intimately blended with its effence, 
lo efficient of all that is human, that 
the violation of them cannot be re- 
garded in any other reſpect than in 
that of a degradation, nay, an entire 
extinction, of the diſtinctive attri- 
butes of the human character, OF 
conſequence, (he adds,) every man 
ltipulates, by entering into ſociety 
with his ſpecies, that the enjoy ments 
grounded on theſe principles, or, in 
other words, the rights which at- 
tach to them as the gifts of God to 
his rational creatures, {ſhall be main- 
tained to him 1nviolate, and reſerves 
to himfelt the privilege of defending 
them aut all hazards, whenever it is 
attempted to wreſt them from him, 
Far, as every human being is a con, 
{tituent member of the ſocial body, 
he is, while he diicharges the duties 
incident to his peculiar capacity, 
entitled, equally with every other, 
to the grand prerogatives of human 
nature, which civil ſociety is intend- 
ed ro maintain and improve. Theſe 
rights are the neceflary appendages 
ot that equality, which ſubſiſts a- 
mong all men, amidit the diverſities 
which ſociety and c:vilization have 
introduced. Civil ſociety, . tin 1e- 
tore, does not necetlanty wake any 
one member of the Community either 
the maller or the ſlave of his fellow- 
Citizens, bat only confirms the.rela- 
tions Which already exiſted. Inſtead 
ot thus elevating ſome above others, 
it places all on an equal footing, by 
making all equally ſnbject to the 
commonauthority of the laws, which 
Conltitute the will of the commu— 
nity, 1 his, ſays Dr. Paulus, is the 
only object of ſociety which concurs 
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with the precepts and deſign of our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, Chriſtian. 
ity 15 founded on univerſal brotherly 
love, and commands men to love 
their fellow mortals as themſelves ; 
that is, to live as in a fraternal ſo— 
Cicty of equals. 

Our own Engliſh laws delight in 
equality »: for whatever offence be 
committed againſt them, Whether of 
murder, of fraud, or of 11iſdemea- 
nour, either by the peer or the pea- 
fant, the pumſhment of the crime 
admitsof no diſtinction, fo preciſely 
equa do the culprits tat 10. In al- 
fair: 1e CO! 1116 1} law, Ed muy ot 
rights is ſcrupulouſly maintained; 
ſo that when a charge is made againit 
any one perſo „ 4 na divers cught to 
bear it, he thalli lrave reli t agalnit 
the ret. 2 Rep. 25. And where a man 
leaves a POWer tO his wife to Give an 
eitate among three daughters, m 
ſuch proportions as fhe ſhall think 
t: it has been held that the muſt 
tvide nt egiuaily; wunicis good reaſon 
he given for doj 18 0 . Preced. 
Canc. 2 56. N in Our courts of 
equity it is a maxim, that ** gEQUA- 
LITY Is kai ve. Francis Max. 
ms, Hal. 9. 

With . Fre to that perverted 
doctrine ot verfal equality among 
men, Which v. -ould level "all dif. 
tinctions, and divide equally the goods 
of tortune, the principles of it are 
fo abſurd, ſo incumpatible with rea— 
ſon, and ſo utterly impoſſible to 
every ſtate and condition of fociety, 
that we might well be ſurpriſed how 
the public mind could tor one mo- 
ment be deluded by it. On this 
ſubject M. Turgot has ſatisfactorily 
ſhewn, that inequality in the divi— 
ſion of property inevitably flows 
from natural cauſes, His principles 
are clear, and his argirinents con— 
vincing. They are well worth the 
conſideration of thoſe who think 
that an equal diſtribution of a man's 
eſtate between his children would 
baniff from the world that incqua-. 
lity of fortune, which has always 
exiſted in ſociety, This may indeed 
be combated on a moral principle: 
phyſical principles are however too 
ſtubborn to give way to what may 
be called moral propriety. NM. 
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Turgot's argument is as follows: — 
The primeval or original proprie— 
tors would occupy as much land as 
their ſtrength would permit them 
with their families to cultivate. A 
man of greater ſtrength, more labo. 
rious, more attentive about the fu— 
ture, would occupy more than a man 
ot a contrary character. He, whoſe 
family is the moſt numerous, having 
greater wants and more hands, ex- 
tends his pole ſſions farther ; this is 
a firſt cauſe of inequality. Every piece 
of ground is not equally fertile; two 
men with the fame extent of land, 
pa hey, a very different harveſt; this 
a {ſecond ſource of inequality, Pro- 
perty in deſcending from fathers to 
their children, divides into greater or 
leſs por tions, accor dingasthedeſcend- 
ants are more or lefs numerous; and 
as one generation ſucceeds another, 
ſo metimes the inheritances again {ub - 
divide, and ſometimes re-unite again 
by the extinction of ſome of the 
branches; this is a third ſource o. 
incquality, The difference of Know- 
ledge, of activity, and, above all, 
the economy of ſome, contraſted 
with the indolence, inaction, and 
diſſipation, of others, is a fourth 
principle of inequality, and the moi: 
pow erful of all : the negligent and 
inattentive proprietor, who cult, 
vates badly, who in a fruitful yeu: 
conſumes in frivolous things the 
whole of his fuperfluity, finds hin; 
ſelf reduced on the leaſt accident 
to requeſt aſſiſtance from his mor: 
provident neighbour, and to live by 
borrowing. It by any new accident, 
by a continuation of his negli 
rence, he finds himſelf not in a con 
dition to repay, he is obliged to hay: 
recourſe to new loans, and at lat 
has no other reſource but to abando! 
a part, or even the whole, ot I: 
property to his creditor, who rc 
cerves it as an equivalent; or to nt 
{117n it to another, in e «ch: inge to! 
other v aluable es with which he dit 
charges his obligation to his cred! 
tor,” —Hence it follows moſt clearly, 
that if all the individuals now on 
the face of the earth were to be made 
equutinthe pretent hour, they could 
not poſlihly be found fo In the next, 
Yetaunappurently ingenious wr, , 
r 
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XIr. Pilkington, inſiſts, that by fol- 
lowing the benevolent precepts of 
vur bleſſed Saviour, in diſtributing 
our property among thoſe who are 
deftitute, it would ſoon anmhilate 
al difference of rank and condition, 
and quickly eſtablith unmverſal equal- 
ity amongſt men. If this writer 
could but enforce his opinion, many 
perſons would think him, inſtead of 
an advocate for an equality ot 77g Its, 
a much more formidable opponent 
than even Thomas Paine, A pro- 
poſition ſo chimerical may ſuit the 
poor; but it will never operate upon 
the rich, particularly while a man 
may be as good a Chriſtian with twenty 
thouſand pounds, as with tn pounds 
a-year. But that this doctrine of 
«nwer/al equality is not only miſchie- 
vous in its operation, but completely 
talſe in fact, is ſhewn in very ſtriking 
colours by the Rev. Dr. Rennel, 
Maſter of the Temple, in his Dil- 
courſes, lately publiſhed, We ſhall 
give the pallage in his own words: 
« At no time were men BORN 
equal; at no time did they vECOME, 
or it they were, could they CONT1- 
NUE equal, Even previous to the 
exiſtence of civil government, this 
inequality. exiſted, It is atierted, 
and with the utmoſt truth, by the 
profoundeſt reaſoner and matureſt 
thinker in Pagan antiquity, that man 
BROUGHT nut FauvaLlity, but 
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To the Rt. Hon. Henry Adding ton. 
FI CHRICE happy victor at the goal of 
lat.*, 

Unmov*'d by ipicudour's {mile or fortunc's 
hate. 

Once to an envied court by havour woo'd, 

By honour even from that court purſu'd. 

** Stateiman, yet friend to truth,” go quatt 
the galcs 

That watt health's ſpirit to thy native 
vales; 

Go thou, to freedom and to peace reſtor'd, 

Greet the lov'd walls, the vatriarchal board, 

Where on each face the cordial {mils ſhall 
glow, ; 

From every lip the ſtrain of welcome flow; 

That jocund {train ſhall feſtive rites prolong, 

Till the green woods re- echo with the ſong, 

Yet there thou bear'it no gaudy ſpoils of 
ſtate, 

Inglorious trophies of th' ignoble great: 


. 
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SUBORDINATION, to political ſo— 


ciety. The family diſtinctions of 
FarHER and CHilnd, HusBtaNnD 
and Wire, Mestre and SERVANT, 
exiſted BEFORE, and prepared the 
way for the civil relation of SuE- 
IEC and MAGISTRATE. The ſame 
inequality which fubſliſted in the or- 
gin, is effentially neceſſary to the con- 
timuance of the political machine. 
The inequality of property 1s the 
foundation of all honeſt induſtry and 
exertion; the protection of property 
once acquired 1s the only preventive 
ct never-cealing bloodſhed, violence, 
and confuſion. The commoneſt icnſe 
muit inform us, that the contrary 
doctrine is equally deſtructive ct 
foor as well as rich. Deprive the 
merchant of his opulence, and where 
can the numerous manufacturers and 
their families find that plentiful and 
comfortable maintenance, which lies 
open to honelt induſtry in every com- 
mercial town in theſe Kingdoms ? 
Taketſrom the landbolder bis eſtates, 
and where will the tarmer, and much 
more his labourer, fly for retuge ? 
Where will be thoſe improvements 
and operations of agriculture, which 
luppole, and necefiarily inter, a much 
larger pertion of landed property 
than can come to "Ay man's thare 
upon an equal diviſion.“ Ste theſe 
ſeveral works, and the volumes or 
Monthly Review, New Series. 


N::E: W.--S,.:: dC, 
Not thine the car, by ſervile minions roll'd, 


Nor thine the panoply of caſtorn gold: 
Nor gilds the {tar ſupine, thy manly breaſt, 


That fcat where ne'er was lodg'd a lordid 
gueſt: l 

Nor thine the dome, with regal pomp de- 
11 TT» 
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Meet for the mio hty wretch of little mind, 

For the no tow 'ring pyramid aſpires, 

To tempt the rage ot hcay'n's avenging 
fires: ; 

Nor arch iriumphal—regiſter of crimes ! 

Rear'd for the direſt curſe of future times! 

Nor pillar'd marble tarni!h'd with a name, 

Pre-eminent in 1nfamy as fame: 

Not fuch ty ſplendours—diff'rent far the 
meed, 

By Honour for his ApDixeTox decreed, 

To thee e*en Vice the ſilent horaage pays, 

Whilſt with'ring Envy yields th' unblighted 
bays. 


Le Thine 
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Thine the mild glories of a ſpotleſs name, 

A Briton's {pirit and a patriot's flame; 

And thine, ah meed! to gen'rous boſoms 
dear, 

A coun try's vows, a country's ſighs f lincere. 


Oh! bleſt, Who far from ed aim can 


ſoar, 

Who, wheu the ſtateſman's buſy part is 
o'er, 

When falls the curtain on th' advem'rous 
lay 


That made him lord and hero of the day; 
When from his touch the wand of ſlatc is 
tirown, 
Still boaſts an unblench'd dignity his own. 
To other hands rehgus th ' empurpled ſtole, 
And proudly keeps nobility of foul— 
Aud ſhe, unbrib d of gold, unaw'd of 
pow E 
Truth, rightful ſov'reign of the future hour, 
E'en Truth ſhall vindicate the ſacred claim, 
And guard thy mem'ry at the ſhrine of 
Fame : 
There when the Muſe of Hiſt' ry ſhall ex- 
plore, 
(Her tribute to departed worth to pour, 
Mid pedeſtals revers'd. and ſcrolls defac'd. 
Oblivicus, mould'ring, monumental waite, 
Mid proud eſc utcheons that neglected lie, 
Shall Honour's blazon meet her ſcarching 
eye; 
Beneath ber palm fhall Freedom's image 
vep, 
And Mercy bending oer the marble ween; 
There ſhall ſhe view—the fair, unboaſtlul 
bult, 
Sacred to him—to Adbi ds Tos the Juſt. 


% gtatelman, yet friend to truch, of foul 
lincere 

In action Faithfu . a 27 in honour clear, 

Who broke ng pro [erv'd no private end, 


Who gain'd no /e. cal who {oft no friend, 
Lnnobled by /7»/ « by all approv'd, 


And by tnat land he 
BELOV'D, 
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ES! noni old Fer tis Heart 25 
iy, 
at 1 


When you told of the dreds which 
countrymen wronght; 


And [ 100 will ht as ny fort tathers 
touzht. 

Deſpiſe not my youth ; for my heart it is 
{}- | Id, 

And I know there is fr: noth in the 


gra ſp of mv hand! 


Yes, as firm os thy elf would 1 march to 


the held, 


ud as proudly would die for our dear 
nati/ e land. 


Ne 


In the ſports of my childhood I mirnick'd 


the figh!.— 
The found of the trumpet ſuſy 
breath! 
And my fancy ſtill wander'd by day and 
by night, 
Mid battles and bloodſhed, mid con- 
Gueſt and death. 


nded mv 


Mu own ſhout of oulct, in the heat of my 


*g 
trance, 
How oft it has wak'd me from viſion of 
glory 


When I dreamt that I'd ruſh'd on the 
hero of France, 
And caſh'd him to earth, pale aud 
breathleſs and gory. 
As late through our city with banners all 
itreaming, 
To the mulic of trampets the warriors 
flew by— 
With helmet and ſcymitar naked and 
gleaming, 
On their proud trampling thungcr- 
hoot'd ſteeds did they fly. 


In ſpeed to yon heath, that is lonely and 
. 
Each nerre was unquict—Ccach pulſe in 
alarm ! 
And I hurl'd my mock'd-lance through 
the mind-peopl: d air, 
And in open-ey'd dream prov'd the 
ſtrength of my arm! 
Yes! noble old warrior! this heart has 
beat high, 
When vou told of the deeds that ous 
countrymen wrought : 
O lend me the ſabre, that hung by thy 
thigh, 
And I too will fight as my forcfathers 
tou glit! 
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ports, under protection . their land 
batteries. 

Having, on the afternoon of the 
1ſt inſtant, arrived at this anchor- 
age, and finding the weather pro— 
execs 1 t Able - d ab It 
SHLQTIS to YC av oura 185 411 4. O 
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one hundred and fifty of the flotilla 
on the outlide of the pier, 1 reſolved 
to make an experiment, on a hmited 
(cale, of the means of attack which 
had been provided. 

The finil arrangements for this 
purpoſe were made on the morning 
of yeſterday. The othcers were put 
in charge of the principal velſels 
which at this time were to be uſcd, 
The armed launches, and other 
boats of the ſquadron, were appoint- 
ed to accompany and protect them, 
The Caſtor, Greyhound, and ſome 
ſnaller vellels, were directed to take 
up an advanced and convenient an- 
chorage for covering the retreat, 
giving protection to men who might 
be wounded, and boats that might 
be crippled, and for towing oft the 
boats in general, in the event of the 
wind frethening and blowing upon 
the coaſt, 

The operation commenced at a 
quarter paſt nine o'clock laſt even- 
ing, and terminated at a quarter 
paſt four this morning, during which 
time {everal veſſels, prepared for the 
purpoſe, were exploded amongſt, 
or very cloſe to, the flotilla; but on 
account of the very great diſtance at 
which they lay from cach other, no 
very extenſive injury ſeems to have 
been ſuſtained, although it is evi- 
dent that there has been very con- 
fiderable confuſion among them, and 
that two of the brigs and feveral of 
the ſmaller veilels appear to be miſ— 
ſing lince veſterday at the cloſe of 
day. I have vorcat ſatisfaction in 
reporting, that, notwithſtanding a 
very heavy Gitcharze of thells, ſhot, 
and mutketry, was kept up by the 
enemy throughout the night, no ca- 
ſualty Whatever, on our part, has 
been ſultained. The enemy made no 
attempt to oppoſe their rowing boats 
to ours. 

Their lordſhivs will not expect 
that, at the pre{ent moment, Jam to 
enter mach into detail; but I think 
it my duty to ſtate to them my con- 
viction that, in the event of any 
great accumulation of the enemy's 
force in their roadſteads, an exten- 
five and combined operation of a 
ſimilar nature will hold forth a rea- 
ſonable proſpect of a ſucceſsful reſult. 

The conduct of the officers and 
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men, who have been employed on 
this occaſion, deſerves my higheſt 
commendation. 1 cannot more for. 
cibly impreſs their merits upon their 
lordihips* attention, than by remark. 
ing, that the ſervice was undertaken, 
not only in the fuce of, but imme. 
diately under, the whole line of the 
enemy's land batteries, and their 
held artillery and muſquetry upon 
the coaſt, but alſo under that of up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty armed 
veſſels, ranged round the inner fide 
of the bay; and that the officers and 
men who could ſo deliberately and 
reſolutely advance into the midſt of 
the flotilla, under fuch circum- 
ſtances, muſt be conſidered worth 
of being entruſted with the perform- 
ance of any ſervice, however difiicult 
or dangerous it may appear to be, 
and conſequently to be highly de- 
ſerving of their lordſhip's protection. 
Ki.ITH. 
Copy of a Leiter from Admiral Lord 

Gardner, Commander in Chief on the 

Coaſt of Ireland, to Milliam Marſden, 

E/q. dated Cork, Odd. 2. 

SiR, I am to delire you will pleaſe 
to acquaint the lords commiſſioners 
of the ad;niralty, that his majeſty's 
ſhip Topaze arrived here this morn- 
ing, with la Minerve Freuch letter 
of marque ſhip, belonging to Bour- 
deaux, bound to Martinique, pierced 
tor eighteen guns, mne-pounders, 
fourteen only mounted, with 117 
ofhcers and men on-board ; which 
the Topaze fell in with on the 25th 
ult. in latitude 49. 30. N. lon. 15.W. 

TARDNER.S 
Encloſures from Vice-admiral Lord Neon, 

Commander in Chief in the Mediterra- 

Nen. 

Spider, Alicata Roads, July 12. 

My Lok, I have the honour to 
inform your lordihip, that I yef- 
terday tell in with and captured 
La Conception, French privateer, 
mounting two brats guns and torty. 
ſeven men, Alicata bearing E. N. E. 
three leagues; fitted out from Aja- 
cia, in Corlica, and failed from Ger- 
gent: yeſterday morning; having ſent 
her into Malta, and ſent on thore 
here thirty-three of the priſoners, 
She has made no capture lince her 
leaving Corſica, which has been a- 
bout a month. H. SHAW. 


' 
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This ſervice, 
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Narciſſus, Hieres Bay, July 17. 
My Log ov, Laſt night we attacked 
about a dozen of the enemy's veſſels 
at La Vandour, in this Bay, with the 
boats of the Narciſſus, Seahorſe, and 
Taid ſtone, commanded by Lieute- 
nants Ryde Parker, J. R. Lumley, 
and Ogle Moore, the whole under 
the orders of Mr. John Thompſon, 
firſt lieutenant of this ſhip, who, with 
his gallant companions, buarded and 
deſtroyed almoſt the whole, under a 
prodigious and inceſſant fire of great 
guns and muſquetry, as well from 
the veſſels as from a battery and the 
houſes of the town, cloſe to which 
they were hauled in and well ſe. 
cured. | 
] refer your lordſhip to the inclo— 
ſed letter from Lieutenant Thomp— 
fon, for an account of that aftair; 
and I beg to add, that it is impoſli- 
ble for me to expreſs the praiſe due 
to that intrepid officer, and the men, 
as well as officers of every deſcrip- 
tion, under his command, whole con- 
duct I yiewed with admiration. The 
killed and wounded, I am extremely 
grieved to ſay, amount to twenty. 
ſeven. Ross DoxxErLLyY. 
SiR, I beg leave to report th 
roceedings of the detachment of 
Crs yOu did me the honour to place 
under my command laſt night, whoſe 
conduct and gallantry I cannot tuffi- 
ciently praiſe. The attack com- 
menced at midnight, under a tremen- 
dous fire of grape- "ſhot and muſketr y; 
notwithſtanding which we ſucceeded 


in boarding and firing moſt of the 


enemy's veſſels, conſiſting of 11 or 12 
ſettees, chiefly laden. The enemy 
were fully prepared, and had taken 
every precaution to ſecure them, 
they being moored head and ſtern, 
with their bars on the beach, and 
completely propt together under wa- 
ter; we however towed one out in 
ſpite of their heavy and inceſſant fire. 
I am ſorry to ſay, has 
coſt us ſeveral valuable lives. A 
mong the killed I have to regret the 
loſs of that very promiſing young 


man, W. Roche, midſhipman of this 


thip, who was ſhot in firing the vel- 
ſels; and Lieutenant Lumley, Meſſrs. 
Bedingfield, Watt, Victor, and Man- 
ſell, midſhipmen on-board, wounded ; 
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together with ſeveral ſeamen and 

marines ſeverely, 

Copies of Encloſures from Fice-admiral Sir 
Join Thomas Duckworth, K. H. Com- 
mander in Chief at Jamaica. 

Flying Fith, Montego Bay, July 16. 
Sin, I beg leave to inform you, 

that, on the 14th inſtant, I fell in 

with and re-captured the Britiſh 

ſchooner Content, which had 95 

captured the evening before by th 

French privateer La e 

vit Black River. 

From the priſoners I gained infor- 
mation about her, and ſhaped the 
moſt likely courſe to meet her next 
morning : aiter a chaſe of five hours 
captured her alſo. She had on- 
board, when they left St. Jago, fifty 
men, with muſketry, and one long 
gun, and-had made three captures. 

Thomas PRICE, 
Blanche, off Corofon, June 29, 

Stu, Lying-too, under the guns of 
Saint Cruz (Coroſoa), at tour P.M. 
I faw an armed ſchooner ſtanding in 
from fea; as ſoon as ſhe was hull 
out 1 made fail, and after a hard 
chaſe, the frigate running eleven 
knots under her royals and top-gal- 
lant ſtudding-ſails, at nine P. M. 
captured the Dutch ſchooner Nim— 
rod, mounting four four-pounders, 
copper-bottomed and faſtened, and 
but two years old; the is the faſteit 
veilel I have met with ſince I have 
been in the Weſt Indies, and was 
one of the two ſchooners that en- 
gaged the Flying Fiſh, having then 
on-board fifty men. Z. MubGE. 

Tartar, off St. Domingo, Aug. 1. 

Siu, J have the honour to acquaint 
you, that, yeſterday morning at 
dawn, ſtanding into leeward of Sao- 
na, a ſmall ſail was diſcovered from 
the maſt-heads, on which I immedi— 
ately gave chile, keeping as cloſe to 
leeward of the ifland as poſſible, in 
order to prevent her eſcape that 
way, Knowing the channel between 
that iſland (Saona) and St. Domin— 
go to be very narrow and intricate 
even for ſmall veilels. About ſeven 
the chace was made out to be a 
ſchooner, full of men, uſing her 
ſweeps and every means poſſible to 
get oft; from which circumſtance 
ſuppoſing her to be a privateer, and 

per- 
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erceiving her intention of attempt. 
ing to eſcape through the before- 
mentioned channel, | made all poſ- 
{ible ſail, and at eight o'clock got 
her within reach of the guns, which, 
from the ſhort tacks I was obliged 
to make, was prevented from uling 
to that advantage and effect I could 
have withed without loting ground ; 
therefore, though ſeveral ſhot went 
over, and through her fails, ſhe l ſtill 
perſevered in beating to windward, 
until ſhe had advanced near the cen— 
tre of the channel, where, finding it 
impoſſible to proceed further, the 
came to an anchor under a reef of 
rocks, at which time (ten in the 
forenoon) having beat the ſhip up 
into fix tathoms water, but deeming 
it imprudent to proceed further, and 
finding it would be almoſt impofitble 
to deſtroy the vellel with the great 
guns, not being able to anchor, or 
to bring the broadlides to bear to 
advantage, from the ſhort tacks we 
were obliged to make, without ha- 
zard to the ſhip; yet, judging it of 
importance to take or deſtroy the 
veſſel by ſome means or other, I im- 
mediately hoiſted three boats out, 
and ſent them manned and armed, 
under, the direction of Lieutenants 
Mullah and Lockyer, with ſeveral 
midihipmen, all volunteers on the 
occation. 

The inſtant the boats put off ſrom 
the ſhip, the ſchooner hoiſted French 
colours, fired a gun, and warped her 
broadiide towards them; as the boats 
advanced, the privateer commenced 


firing grape from her great guns, and. 


on their nearer approach opened a 
fire of muſketry ; yet, notwithitand. 
ing, and a ſtrong ſea breeze againſt 
the boats, Lieutenant Mullah, in 
the molt intrepid and gallant man- 
ner poſſible, pulled up in the face 
ot {everal diſcharges ct grape, and a 
heavy fire of mutſketry from fifty 
mendrawnup round the deck, board- 
ed and carried her. 


I am happy too add, that only two 


men were wounded, one ſeaman and 
one marine (badly ;) the French loſt 
nine killed and fix wounded, belide 
three milliag, ſuppofed to have been 
drowned in attempting to ſwim on 
more; the wounded 1 ſent to St. 
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Domingo by a flag of truce this 
morning. "The remainder I keep 
on-board, there being no Engliſh 
priſoners to exchange in lieu. The 
privateer proves to be the Hirondelle, 
Captain La Place, with ten four- 
pounders, and fifty men, and two 
days out from St. Domiggo. She 
had run moſt of the laſt war, and all 
the preſent, frequently chaced, but 
from her fait {ailing always eſcaped. 
REITH MAXWELL» 
Fortunce, off Altavella, Aug. 10. 
Sin, I have the honour to ac- 
quiint you, that running down the 
{outh {ide of St. Domingo with his 
majeſty's ſhip under my command, 
diſguiſed agreeable. to your direc- 
tions, on the 1oth inſtant, off Alta- 
vella, I was chaced by Le Vautour 
felucca privateer, mounting one 
nine-pounder gun, and carrying fifty. 
tour men, which, approaching nearly 
within gun-ſhot before they diſco— 
vered their miſtake, was captured 
atter two hours chace. 
H. VAaNSITTART. 
Pelican at Sea, Aug. 24. 
SIR, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the morning of the 


_23d inſtant, Cape Niaze bearing N, 


by E. ſix or feven leagues, a ſtrange 
fail was diſcovered in the N. E. to 
which I immediately gave chace, 
and have the ſatisfaction to inform 
you, that after a chace of ſix hours 
came up with and captured. her, af- 
ter diſcharging ſeveral broadſides. 
She proves to be the national ſchoo- 
ner La Laurette, pierced for ſixteen 
guns, but had only mounted four 
twelve- pound carronades and one 
long traverſing nine- pounder, on 
midſhips, and forty men, commanded 
by Citoyen de Blouch ; had failed, 
trom the city of St. Domingo the 
night previous to her capture, bound 
to St. Jago tor the expreſs purpoſe 
of completing her crew to one hun- 
dred men. J. MakSHALL. 
Copy of a Letter from Sir James Sauma- 

rez, K. B. Rear-admiral of the Witte, 

to Wm. Marſden, Eſq. dated Diomede, 

Guernſey-Road, Ott. 13. 

Sir, Having placed Captain Hen- 
niker, of his majelty's ſloop Alba- 
core, under the orders of Commo- 
dore Duke de Bouillon, with direc- 

| tions 


horten ſail, without ctiect, 
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tions to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to intercept any of the enemy's flo. 
tilla paſling along the French coaſt, 
I had the ſatisfaCtion, laſt evening, 
to receive an account of his having 
purſued, on the Sth inſtant, five gun- 
luggers, and driven them on the 
rocks off Groinez on the following 
day. 

Captain Henniker anchored as near 
them as was Conliltent with the ſate— 
ty of the ſhip, and Kept up a heavy 
fire upon them with round and grape- 
thot until they were covered by the 
furt, and abandoned by their people, 
who appear to have been very nu- 
merous, and among them ſeveral 
were diſtinguiſhed as ſoldiers by 
their clothing. J. SAUMAREZ. 
From Captain Graham Moore io the Ho— 

nourable Wilizam Cornwallts, Admiral 

of the Blue, Gc. dated Iudeſatigable at 

gen, Oct. 6. 

Sin, I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that I live executed the 
{ervice you did nie the honvur to 
charge me with. 

Yeſterday morning, Cape St. Ma- 
ry bearing N. E. nine ICaguc s, the 
Meduſa made the t. ignal for tour ſail 
W. by S. I made the ligual for a 
general chace; at eight A. M. diſ- 
covered them to be tour large Spa- 
niſh frigates, which formed the line 
of battle a-head on our ap Proac h, 
and continued to ſteer in for Cadiz, 
the van ſhip carrying a broad pen- 
dant, and rhe hip next to her a rear. 
adm iral's flag. Captain Gore, being 
the headmoit ſhip, placed the Me. 
duſa on the weather beam ot the 
commodore; the Indetfatigable took 
a hbmilar polition aloighde of the 
rear-admiral; the Amphion and 
Lively each taking an opponent in 
in the ſame manner, as they Cane 
up: after hailing to make them 
fired a 
mot acroſs the rear-adiniral's fore- 
foot, on which he thertened ſail 
and [I ſent Lieutenant Alcoit, of the 
Indefatigable, to inform him, that 
my orders were to detain his ſqua— 
dron; that it was my carneſt wiſh to 
execute them without bloodſhed, 
but that his determivstion malt be 
made it ſtantly : after waiting ſome 
time, ] made the ſignal tor tlie boar, 
aud fired a {bot a-head oi ths adult 


ral. As ſoon as the officer returned 
with an unſatisfactory anſwer, | tired 
another ſhot a-head of the admital, 
and bore down cloſe on his weather. 
bow; at this moment the admiral's 
ſecond a- ſtern fired into the Amphion; 
the admiral fired into the Tnadctati- 
gable; and I made the ſignal tor 
cloſe battle, which was init: utiy 
commenced with all the alacrity and 
vigour of Enghſh ſailors, In less 
than ten minutes La Ne rcedes, the 
admiral's fecond aſtern, blew up 
alongſide the Amphion, with a tre- 
mendousexploion. Captain Sutton 
having, with great judgment, and 
much to my ſatisfaction, placed him 
ſelttoleeward of that ſhip, the A. e 
of the Spaniſh admiral's tip was ret 

dered almoſt impollible: in lets 3 
halt an hour ſhe ſtruck, as did the 
opponent of the Lively. Perceiv. 
ing at this moment the Spaniſh com- 
modore was making oft, and ſeeming; 
to have the heels of the Medula, | 
made the ſignal for tlie Lively to 


join in the chace, having before no. 


ticed the ſuperior ſailing of that ſhip, 

Captain Hammond did not loſe an 

initunt; and we had the ſatisfaction, 

long before ſun- let, to ſce from our 
matt- head, that the only remaining 
ſhip had ſurrendered to the Meduta 
and Lively. 

As ſoon as our boats had taken 
polleflion ot the rear-admiral, we 
made ſail for the floating fragments 
of the untortunate Spaniſi irigate 
which blew up; but, except forty, 
taken up by the Amphion's boats, all 
on-board periſhed, "This ſquadron 
was commanded by Don Joſeph Bu- 
ſtamente, Knight of the Order of St. 
James, and a rear-admiral, They 
are from Monte Video, Kio de la 
Plata. Our lots has been very tri- 
fing: the Indetatigable did not loſe 
u4 man. 

General Statement of the Goods and Effet?; on- 
board the Shani Fripgates, as deuvired by 
the Shanijh Major, or Commodore. 

On acc ut or the Ning 75 88 cKs of Vienra 
wool, 60 ch: fits and +acks of Cascari e, 4732 bus 
of tin, 1735 p1gs copper; 28 planks Ot WyuUuil, an 
1.307,03 dollars in Seer. 

Ou account of the Merchaiits,-32 che ts of ra- 
tinia, 1.839.216 dollars in Siiver, 1,119.653 gold 
added to dollars, Aut 150,011 ing es wi yok 
edu ed into dollars. 

On acconnt-ot the Mar.ne Company.— 20,928 
sc 8.146, ind 10 pipes oi z6al-0il. 
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LOUIS XIII of FRANC: 


London. Publuehed as the Act directs Dec” 1 1804 by . Wilkes 


C3 1 
CHARACTER or LOUIS XIII. KING or FRANCE, 


OUIS XIII. ſucceeded his father, 

the great Henry IV. when only 
nine years of age, He died in the 
forty-ſecond year of his age, and on 
the very day that he had completed 
the thirty-third of his reign. In 
eſtimating his character, on ſeveral 
occalions his perſonal courage ſhone 
forth with ſuperior luſtre; but, 
though jealous of his authority, he 
reluctantly yielded to the aſcendancy 
of Richelieu; and the epithet of 
Juſt, which he attained, was fre- 
quently impeached by ſeverity, and 
ſometimes by cruelty. 

Louis ſeems to have choſen his 
miniſters for very different reaſons : 
the one, le Duc de Luynes, for be— 
ing an exccllent bird-catcher; Des 
Noyers, for ſinging hymns with him; 
and Richelieu, whoſe talents he re- 
vered, and whoſe character he de. 
teſted, becauſe he could not govern 
his kingdom without him. Louis 
was extremely devout, and com— 
poſed a private office of devotion. 
Dubois, one of his valets-de-cham- 
bre, publiſhed a very curious ac— 
count of the laſt illneſs of his prince, 
in which he appears to have been an 
extremely patient and reſigned ſuf- 
ferer. His reflections on ſeeing the 
towers of St, Denis (the place of ſe. 
pulture of the kings of France) from 
the windows of the palace of St. 
Germain, diſplays a magnanimity 
and reſignation to the laſt hard law 
of fate, which thoſe in eminent ſitu— 
ations do not otten diſcover, 

Louis, like his ſon, and all other 
ſovereigns who, during their hves, 
have waſted the treaſure, ſhed the 
blood, and deſtroyed the happineſs, 
of their ſubjects by unneceflary 
wars, felt upon his death-bed great 


remorſe for thoſe in which he had. 


been engaged. “ He ſaid one day, 
in a loud tone of voice,” ſays Du- 
bois, “that, if it was the will of 
God that he ſhould be reſtored to 
lite, he hoped that it would pleaſe 
him to permit him to give peace to 
all Europe.” 

The difaſtrous fate of Henry IV. 
prevented this prince from complet- 
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ing that education his father would 
have given him. Of the defects of 
this he was ſo ſenſible, that, hearing 
ſome young perſons of his own age 
engaged in a ſerious converſation, he 
ran into his cloſet, whore M. Bordas 
(who was then his favourite) found 
him in tears; and, on aſking the 
prince the reaſon of them, he told 
him, „ lament my ſituation ex- 
tremely. The children of private 
gentlemen are mure happy than 
thoſe of ſovereigns. They are in— 
ſtructed in the Knowledge of the 
world and in buſineſs. As for princes, 
their ignorance is deſirable to thoſe 
about them, as they may then more 
ealily render themſelves maſters of, 
and deceive, them. Hence ariſe the 
misfortunes of ſtates, and the ſmall 
degree of reputation which ſove, 
reigns poſleſs in the world.” 

This prince had occaſionally fits 
of ſtrength of mind, but they were 
not laſting. When the deputies from 
the hugonots cf France requeſted 
him to confirm the decrees in their 
favour, which were rather extorted 
ſword in hand than granted treely, 
and quoted to him the examples of 
Henry HI. and Henry IV. who fa- 
voured them; Louis replied, “ Hen— 
ry III. was afraid of you, and my 
father loved you: now neither fear 
nor love you.” 

When Lord Leiceſter waited upon 
this priace to know whether he in- 
tended to aſſiſt the parliament of 
England againſt Charles I. he re- 
plied, “ The king my brother may 
reſt aſſured that I am no friend to 
rebels and ſeditions people; and 
that I will never afliſt them againſt 
their ſovereign,”” Had the cabinet 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI. been 
of this opinion; had they not aſlitted 
the Britiſh colonies in America 
againſt their mother country; had 
they not ſuikered the ſubjects of their 
own deſpotic country to take thoſe 
leſſons ot liberty at a diſtance, which 
they afterwards came and repeated 
with ſuch energy at home; France 
might, perhaps, have eſcaped her 
puſt and her preſent horrors. 
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From ruf UsugrATION OF 


THE 


SULTANS TO THE COMMENCE- 


MENT OF THE NINETEENTH CEN TUR. 


OON after the deceaſe of the ca- 
liph Al Aded, the views of 
Noureddin in acquiring the ſover— 
eignty of Egypt were fruſtrated by 
the ſudden death of Shiracou, and 
the ſuperior addrets of his nephew 
Saladin. This celebrated hero was 
a native of the hilly country bevond 
the Tigris, occupied by the paſtoral 
tribes of the Curds; a people har- 
dy, ſtrong, ſavage, impatient of the 
yoke, addicted to rapine, and tena- 
cious of the government of their 
national chiefs, The reſemblance of 
name, (ituation, and manners, ſeem 
to identify them with the Curdu- 
chiaus of the Greeks; and they ſtill 
defend, againſt the Ottoman Porte, 
the antique freedom which they af. 
lerted againſt: the ſucceſſors of Cy- 
rus. Poverty and ambition prompted 
them to embrace the proteſſion of 
mercenary ſoldiers; and the ſervices 
of his father and uncle unſuſpectedly 
prepared the reign of the fultan or 
ſoldan Saladin. His father Ayub, or 
Job, was a ſimple Curd, but of great 
rudence and foreſight; and from 
his name Ayub, was denominated the 
Aiubite dynaſty, which uſurped the 
throne of Egypt in the perſon of Sa- 
Iadin, A. D. 1174. | 
So unconſcious was Noureddin of 
the impending ruin of his houſe, 
that he had conſtrained the reluctant 
youth to follow his uncle Shiracou 
into Egypt. On the death of Shi- 
Tacou, the office of grand vizier was 
beſtowed on Saladin, as the youngeſt 
and leaſt dangerous of the emirs of 
Damaſcus; but, with the help of 
his father, whom he had invited to 
Cairo, his genius obtained the aſcend. 
ant over his equals, and attached the 
army to his perſon and intereſt, 
While Noureddin lived, theſe am- 
bitious Curds were the moſt humble 
of his flaves; and the jealous mur- 
murs of the divan were filenced by 
the prudent Ayub, who loudly pro- 
teſted that, at the command of Nou- 
reddin, he himſelf would lead his 
ſon in chains to the foot of the 
throne, “ Such language (he added 


in private to his ſon) was prudent 
and proper in an affembly of your 
rivals; but we are now above fear 
and obedience; and the threats of 
Noureddin ſhall not extort a tribute 
from us.” Noureddin's death re- 
lieved them from the doubttul con- 
flict; and his ſon, a minor of eleven 
years of age, was left to the care of 
the emirs of Damaſcus. 

Mean while the new ſultan of 
Egypt was decorated with every ti- 
tle that could ſanctify his uſurpation 
in the eyes of the people. Nor was 
the aſpiring Saladin long content 
with the poſſeſſion of Egypt; he 
deſpoiled the Chriſtians of Jerufa- 
lein, and the Attabeks of Damaſcus, . 
Aleppo, and Diarbekir; Mecca and 
Medina ſoon acknowledged him tor 
their temporal protector; his bro— 
ther ſubdued the diſtant regions of 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix ; and, at the 
hour of his death, his empire was 
ſpread from the African Tripoli to 
the Tigris, and from the Indian 
ocean to the mountains of Armenia. 
In the judgment of his character, 
the reproaches of treaſon and ingra- 
titude ſtrike forcibly on our minds, 
impreſſed, as they are, with the prin- 
ciple and experience of law and loy- 
alty. But his ambition may in ſome 
meaſure be excuſed by the revolu. 
tions of Aſia, which had eraſed every 
notion of legitimate ſucceſſion; and 
by his humane and generous beha- 
viour to the collateral branches ot 
the dethroned caliphs. In his vir. 
tues, and in thoſe of his patron, 
they admired the ſingular union of 
the hero and the faint; for both 
Noureddin and Saladin are ranked 
among the Mahomedan ſaints; and 
the conſtant meditation of the Holy 
War appears to have ſhed a ſober 
colour over their lives and actions. 

The early youth af Saladin was 
addicted to wine and women; but 
his ambitious ſpirit ſoon renounced 
the temptations of pleaſure, for the 
graver follies of tame and dominion ; 
the garment of Saladin was of coarſe 
woellen; and water was his only 

drink ; 
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drink; ſo that, while he emulated 
the temperance, he ſurpaſſed the 
chaſtity, of his Arabian prophet; 
and thus held in ſovereign contempt 
the gilded trappings, luxury, and 
voluptuouſneſs, of the degenerate 
caliphs. Both in faith and in pruc- 
tice he was a rigid Muſſulman, He 
ever deplored that the defence ot 
religion had not allowed him to ac- 
compliſh the pilgrimage of Mecca; 
but, at the ſtated hours, five times 
each day, the ſultan devoutly prayed 
with his brethren: the involuntary 
omiſſion of faſting was ſcrupulouſly 
repaid; and his peruſal of the Ko- 
ran on horſeback between the ap- 
proaching armies, may be quoted as 
a proof, however oſtentatious, ot 
iety and courage, The juſtice of 
his divan was acceſſible to the 
meaneſt ſuppliant in Egypt againſt 
himſelf and his miniſters; and it was 
only for a kingdom that Saladin 
would deviate from the rule of 
equity, While the deſcendants of 
Seljuk and Zenghi held his ſtirrup 
and ſmoothed his garments, he was 
affable and patient with the meaneſt 
of his ſervants. So boundleſs was 
his liberality, that he diſtributed 
twelve thouſand horſes at the ſiege 
of Acre; and, at the time of his 
death, no more than forty-ſeven 
drachms of ſilver and one piece of 
rold coin were found in the trea— 
. yet, in his reign, the tributes 
were diminiſhed, and the wealthy 
citizens enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the fruits of their induſtry, 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were 
adorned by the royal foundations of 
hoſpitals, colleges, and moſques; 
and Cairo was fortified with a wall 
and a Citadel: all his works were 
conſecrated to public uſe ; nor did 
the ſultan indulge himſelf in a gar- 
den or palace of private luxury. In 
a fanatic age, himſelf a tanatic, the 
genuine virtues of Saladin com- 
manded the eſteem of the Chriſ. 
tians: the emperor of Germany glo— 
ried in his friendſhip; the Greek 
emperor ſolicited his alliance; and 
the conqueſt of Jeruſalem diffuſed, 
and perhaps magnified, his tame 
both in the eaſt and weſt, 

During its ſhort exiſtence, the 
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kingdom of Jeruſalem was ſupported 
in the hands of the Franks, by the 
diſcord of the Turks and Saracens, 
The common appellation of Franks 
was firſt applied by the Greeks and 
Arabians to the Chriſtians of the 
Latin church; and afterwards to all 
the nations of Europe, who united 
in the Holy War, or croiſades; be- 
cauſe all ot them proteſſed the doc- 
trine of the Latins. The powers of 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were now 
united by an hero, whom the chance 
of war had armed againſt the Franks, 
All without, now bore the moſt 
threatening aſpect; and all was tce. 
ble in the internal ftate ot Jerula. 
lem. After the two firſt Baldwins, 
the brother and couſin of Godirey 
of Bouillon, the ſceptre devolved 
by female ſucceſlion to Meliſenda, 
daughter of the ſecond Baldwin, 
and her huſband Fulk count of An. 
jou, the father, by a former mar- 
riage, of our Engliſh Plantaganets, 
Their two ſons, Baldwin the 1 hird, . 
and Amaury, waged a ſtrenuous war 
againſt the infidels; but the ſon of 
Amaury, Baldwin the Fourth, was 
deprived, by the leproſy, of the fa 
culties both of mind and body. His 
filter Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin 
the Fifth, was his natural heireſs; 
after the ſuſpicious death of her 
child, ſhe crowned her ſecond hull 
band, Guy of Luſignan, a prince of 
a handſome perſon, but ot baſe 
character. 

Such were the guardians of the 
holy city of Jeruſalem ; but its fate 
was delayed twelve years by ſome 
ſupplies from Furope, by the va- 
lour of the military orders, and by 
the diſtant or domeſtic avocations 
ot their great enemy. At length, 
on every lide, the finking ſtate was 
encircled and preſſed by an hoſtile 
line; yet the truce was violated by 
the Franks, whoſe exiſtence it pro- 
tected, A ſoldier of fortune, Regi- 
nald of Chatillon, had ſfeized a for— 
treſs on the edge of the defert, 
from whence he pillaged the cara- 
vans and threatened the cities of 
Mecca and Medina. Saladin re- 
joiced in the denial of juſtice; and 
at the head of fourſcore thouſand 
horle and foot invaded the Holy 

M m 2 Land, 
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Land. The choice of Tiberias for 
his firſt ſiege was ſuggeſted by the 
Count of 'iripGli, to whom it be— 
longed; and the King of Jeruſalem 
was pe rſunded to drain his garri— 
ſons, and to arm his people, for the 
relief of that import tant place. By 
the advice of the perfidious Ray- 
mond, the Chriſtians were betrayed 
into a camp deſtitute of water; he 
fled on the firit onſet, with the curſes 
of both nations: Luſignan was over— 
thrown, with the lofs of thirty thou— 
ſand men; and the wood of the true 
croſs, the moſt valuable oi the re- 
its, was left in the power of the 
infi ſels. 

The royal captive was conducted 
to the tent of Saladin; and, as he 
fainted with thirſt ann terror, the 
generous victor preſented him with, 
a cup of ſherbet cooled in ice, with. 
out ſuſiering his companion, Regi— 
nald of Ch tillon, to partake 8 this 
pledge of holpit; lity. On the re- 
fuſal of it evinald to turn M Xt 
tan, Saladin ſtruck him on the head 
With his ſcymetar, and he was diſ— 

itched by the guards. Phe trem- 
bling I. uſignan vas ſent to Da nal. 
cus to an honourable and Cpeedy 
ranſom ; but the victory was ſtained 
Þy the execution of two hired 
and eth“ ty knights ot the hoſpital of 
St. IO of Jeruſalem, the intrepid 
champi ins ond mariyrs of their 
faith. {hc Kingdom was left with- 
Out Er and ot the two 2 r [nd 
maſters of the military orders, the 
one was flain, and itic other was a 
priſoner. From all the cities, both 
of the {ca-conit and the inland coun— 
try, the garriſons had been drawn 
away for this fatal field. Tyre and 
Tripoli alone conld eſcape the rapid 
inroad of Saladin; and three months 
after the bat „ of Tiberias, he ap- 
peared in ams beiore the 
Jeruſalem. 

He might naturally expect, that 
the ſiege of a city ſo venerable 
would re Eindle the laſt ſparks of 
enthuſialg, 3 and that, of Gxty thou- 
ſand Chriſtiaas, every man would 
be a ſoldier; and every ſoldier a 
candidate for martyrdom. But queen 
Sybilla tren bled for herſelf and her 
captive huſband, Some feeble ef. 


gates Of 
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detence of 
but, in the ſpace of 
fourteen days, the victorious army 
drove back the ſallies of the beſieged, 
planted their engines, applied their 
ſcaling-ladders, took the city, A. D. 
1187, October 2, and erected on the 


forts were made for the 
Jeruſalem ; 


walls twelve banners of the prophet 
and the ſultan. 

But a delperate and ſucceſsful 
ſtruggle of the Franks admonithed 
the ſultan that his triumph was not 
yet ſecure ; he then liſtened with re. 
verence to a ſolemn «bjuration in the 
name of the common Father of man- 
kind; and a ſentiment of human 
ſympathy molliti-« the rigor of 
fannticiſm and conqueſt. He con- 
ſented to accept the city, and to 
ſpare tlie inhabitants. "The Greek 
and oriental Chriſtians were per- 
mitted to live under his dominion ; 
but it was ſtipulated, that in forty 
days all the Franks and Latins 
ſhould evacuate Jeruſalem, and be 
ſately conducted to the ſea- ports of 
Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces of 
gold ſhould be paid for e:ch man, 
hve for ench woman, and one for 
every child; and that thoſe who 


were ung ble to purchaſe their tree- 
dom, ſhould be detained in perpe- 
tual flavery, Of ſome writers it is 


a favourite theme to Compare the 
humanity of Saladin with the maſſa. 
cre ot the firſt cruſade. The differ. 
cence would be merely perſonal; but 
e ſhould not forget that the ( hri!. 

x Ade 1:ad ofiered to Capitulate, and 
that the Mahomedans of ferufalem 
ſuſtained the laſt extremities of 
aſſault and ſtorm. Juſtice is, indeed, 
due to the fidelity with which Sala— 
din fuifiiled the conditions of the 
treaty; and he may be deſervedly 
praiſ-d tor the glance ot pity which 
he caſt on the muſery of the van- 
quiſhed. Inftead of a rigorous ex- 
action of his debt, he accepted a ſum 
of thirty thouſand byzants for the 
ranſom ot {even thoujand poor; two 
or three thouſand more were dil- 
miſſed by his gratuitous clemency ; 
and the number of flaves were re- 
duced to eleven or fourteen thou- 


ſand perſons. 
After Jeruſalem had been deliv- 
cred from the prelence of the ſtran- 
gers, 
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gers, the ſultan made his trium— 
phant entry, his banners waving in 
the wind, and to the harmony of 
martial mulic, The great moſque 
of Omar, which had been converted 
into a church, was again conſecrated 
to God ani to Mahomet; the walls 
and pavement were purified with 
roſc-water; and putpit, the labour 
of the deceirled Nonreddin, 

erected inthe tanctuary. 1 he golden 
cr that clittered on the d 


— 
, 
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caſt down :©um:idit the ſhouts of the 
Molen In tour ivory cheſts the 
patriarch had collected e the cro'!2s, 
the images, the vaſes, and the 1c 
lies, of the holy place: they were 
ſeized by the conqueror, Who was 
deſirous of preſenting the caliph 
with thetic trophies of popiſh 1dola- 
try. He was perſuaded, however, 
to entruſt them to the patriarch and 
prince of Antioch; 40 they were 
redeemed by Richard of England, 
at the expence of fifty-two thouſand 
byzants of gold. 

In this event, the world might 
have expected the final expulſion of 
the Franks 'trom Syria; yet the 
croifades were continued till above 
a century aiter the death of Saladin, 
In the career of victory, the ſul- 
tan of Epypt was firſt checked by 
the reſiſtance of Tyre; thc troops 
and parriſ{ons, which had capitu— 
lated, were imprudently conducted 
to the fame port: their numbers 
were adequate to the defence of the 
place; and the arrival of Conrad of 
Montferrat infpired the crowd with 
confidence and union. His father, 
a venerable pilgrim, had been made 
prifoner in the battle of Tiberias; 
but that dilaſter was unknown in 
Italy and Greece, when the ſon was 
urged by ambition and piety to viſit 
Jeruſalem, the inheritance of his 
royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. 
The view ut the Mohommedan ban— 
ners warned him from the hoſtile 
coaſt of Jalta: and Conrad was una- 
nimoufly hatled as the prince and 
champion of Tyre, which was al- 
ready beſieged by the conqueror of 
Jeruſalem. The firmneſs of his zeal 
enabled him to brave the threats of 
the ſultan, and to declare, that 
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ſhould his aged parent be expoſed 
before the walls, he himfelt would 
diſcharge the brit arrow, and glory 
in his deſcent from « Chriſtian mar. 
tyr. The Egyptian fleet was al- 
lowed to enter the harbourof Tyre; 
when the chain was ſuddenly drawn, 
and five galleys were either ſunk or 
taken: a thouſand of the ſultan's 
beſt troops were flain in à ſalley; 
and Saladin, after burning his en- 
gines, made a diſgrucetul retreat to 
Denilcus. 


formidable tempetlt. + he pathetic 
narratives, and even the pictures, 
that repreſeuted in lively colours 
the ſervitude and profanation of 
Jeruſalem, avakened the torpid ſen- 
ſibility of Europe: the emperor 
Frederic Barbarolla, and the kings of 
France and of England, aſſumed the 
ioly War; and the tardy magnitude 
of their armaments was anticipated 
by the maritime ſtates of the Medi. 
terranean and the ocean. The ſKilful 
and provident Italians firſt embarked 
in the ſhips of Genoa, Piſa, and 
Venice. They were ſpeedily fol- 
lowea by the moſt eager pilgrims of 
France, Normandy, and the weſtern 
ifles, The powertul ſuccour of 
Finders, Friſe, and Denmark, filled 
ner a hundred veilels; and theſe 
northern warriors were diſtiuguiſhed 
in the field by a lofty ſtature and a 
pongerous battle-axe. Their in- 
creating multitudes could no longer 
be confined within the walls of 
Tyre, or remain obedient to the 
They pitied the 
misfortunes, and revered the dignity, 
of Luſignan, who was reicaſed from 
priſon, perhaps, to divide the army 
of the Franks. He propoſed the 
recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
thirty miles to the ſouth of Tyre; 
and the place was firſt inveſted by 
two thouſand horſe and thirty thou- 
land foot under his nominal com- 
mand, This memorable ſiege laſted 
near two years, and conſumed, in a 
narrow ſpace, the forces of Europe 

and Aſia. | 
Never did the flame of enthuſiaſm 
burn with fiercer and more deſtruct- 
ive rage; nor could the true believ- 
ers, 
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ers, who conſecrated their own 
martyrs, refuſe ſome applauſe to 
the miſtaken zeal and courage of 
their adverſaries, At the found of 
the brazen trumpet, the Moflems. 
of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the 
oriental provinces, aſſembled under 
the ſultan Saladin; his camp was 
pitched within a few miles of Acre; 
and he Jaboured, night and day, for 
the ſucceſs of his army, and the an- 
noyance of the Franks. Nine battles 
were fought in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Carmel, with ſuch viciſſi— 
tude of fortune, that, in one attack, 
the ſultan forced his way into the 
city; that, in one fally, the Chriſ- 
tians penetrated to the Egyptian tent. 
By the means of divers and pigeons, 
a regular correſpondence was main- 
tained with the beſieged; and, as 
often as the ſea was left open, the 
exhauſted garriſon was withdrawn, 
and a freſh ſupply was poured into 
the place, The Latin camp was 
thinned by famine, the ſword, and 
the climate; but the tents of the 
dead were repleniſhed with new pil- 
grims, who exaggerated the ſtrength 
and ſpeed of their approaching 
countrymen. The vulgar were aſto- 
niſhed by the report, that the pope 
himſelf, with an innumerable cru- 
fide, was advanced as far as Con- 
ſtantinople. The march of the em. 
peror filled the eaſt with more ſe— 
rious alarms; the obſtacles which 
he encountered in Aſia, and perhaps 
in Greece, were raiſed by the policy 
of Saladin; his joy, on the death of 
Barbaroſſa, was meaſured by his 
eſteem; and the Chriſtians were ra- 
ther diſmayed than encouraged at 
the ſight ot the duke of Suabia, and 
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FTERthe death of William the 
Good, king of Sicily, (A. D. 
1189.) followed a ſeries of contu- 
ſions and civil wars. Tancred count 
of Lecce was declared king in 1190; 
and entertained the King of France, 
and Richard Cœur de Lion of Eng— 
land, with great hoſpitality, at 
Me ſſina, on their way to the Holy 
Land. | 
Henry the emperor, who fo trea- 


his way-worn remnant of only five 
thouſand Germans. 

At length, in the ſpring of the 
ſecond year, the royal fleets of 
France and England majeſtically caſt 
anchor in the bay of Acre; and the 
ſiege was more vigorouſly proſecuted 
by the youthful emulation of the 
two kings, Philip Auguſtus, and 
Richard Plantaganet. After every 
reſource had been tried, and every 
hope was exhauſted, the Saracen de— 
fenders of Acre ſubmitted to their 
fate; a capitulation was granted, 
but their lives and liberties were 
taxed at a ranſom of two hundred 
thouſand pieces of gold, the deliv- 
erance of one hundred nobles, and 
fifteen hundred inferior captives, 
and the reſtoration of the wood of 
the holy croſs. Some doubts in the 
agreement, and ſome delay in the 
execution, rekindled the fury of the 
Franks; and three thouſand Mot. 
lems, almoſt in the ſultan's view, 
were beheaded by the command of 
our Engliſh Richard. By the con— 
queſt of Acre, the Latin powers ac— 
quired a ſtrong town and a convenient 
harbour; but the advantage was 
molt dearly purchaſed. The hiſto: 
rian of the ſultan of Egypt com- 
putes, from the report of the ene. 
my, that their numbers, at diftterent 
beriods, amounted to five or {ix 
es thouſand; that more than 
one hundred thouſand Chriſtians 
were lain; that a far greater num- 
ber was loſt by diſeaſe or ſhipwreck; 
and that only a ſinall portion of this 
mighty hoſt could return in ſatety 
to their native countries, 

[To be continued.) 
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cheroufly impriſoned Richard Cœur 
de Lion on his return trom the cru- 
ſade, after the death of the Count 
de Lecce got poſleſſion of Sicily, 
about A. D. 1200: for half a cen- 
tury atter which period, continual 
{ſtruggles enſued * the throne ot 


Sicily, either between the true or 
pretended heir to it and the reigning 

ope. 
At length, Charles count of An- 
jou, 
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jou, and, in right of his counteſs, 
Lord of Provence, Languedoc, and 
great part of Piedmont, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the crown. The tyranny 
of this prince, and the licentiouſneſs 
of the French introduced by him 
into Sicily, incited the Sicilians to 
the remarkable conſpiracy, well re- 
membered to this very day, in every 
part of the iſland, under the title 
of the Sicilian veſpers. John de 
Procida, a noble Salernitan, and 
lord of the iſland of Procida, in the 
bay of Naples, planned, and by his 
perſeverance matured, this remarka- 
ble plot. John, though a nobleman, 
wactiſed alſo as a phyſician; and 
or been one of the council of Fre- 
deric II. and Mantred, two of the 
fleeting governors of Sicily, and 
even of Charles of Anjou himſelf. 
Deeply incenſed againſt Charles 
for having, on pretence of treaſon, 
deprived him of his eſtate, and 
againſt the French, ſome of whom 
had debauched his wife, he retired 
to Conſtantia queen of Arragon, 
and was, by her huſband, King Pe- 
ter, created a baron of the kingdom 
of Valentia, and Lord of Luxen, 
Benizzano, and Palma. Here he 
continued to receive intelligence of 
the difattection of the Sicilians to 
the French, and, therefore, deter- 
mined to paſs into the iſland in dif. 
guiſe, there to concert meaſures 
with thoſe diſpoſed, like himſelf, to 
free Sicily from the French yoke, 
From Sicily he proceeded to the 
Emperor Pal:zzologus at Conſtanti— 
nople. Palzologus having, at that 
tine, reaſon to apprehend an inva- 
ton of his own dominions from 
Charles, Procida's perſecutor, was 
ealily perſuaded to aid Procida in 
the advancement of a project calcu— 
lated to give Charles cauſe of deten- 
tion far from Greece. Procida pro- 
ceeded from the emperor to the 
pope, who readily entered into his 
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BOUT the cloſe of thoſe trou- 
bleſome times, when England 
was ſhaken by the feuds between 
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meaſures, and wrote to Peter king 
of Arragon, inviting him to do the 
ſame. Procida returned to Arragon 
himſelf in the beginning of the fol 
lowing year, and having ſhewn his 
letters from the pope, from the Si— 
cilian barons, and ſtated his aſſurance 
oft the friendly diſpolition of Pala. 
ologus, ſecured Peter in the intereſt 
of the conſpirators. 

Unfortunately tor their ſcheme, 
the pope at this juncture died, and 
was ſucceeded by a friend of Charles, 
This event damped the ardour of 
the king of Arragon. Nevertheleſs, 
Procida did not relinquiſh his object, 
From Italy, whither he had returned 
a ſhort time before the death of the 
pope, who had favoured his cauſe, 
he paſſed a ſecond time into Sicily ; 
renewed his conferences with the 
conſpirators; proceeded once more to 
the emperor Pal:zologus ; received of 
him 30,090 ounces of gold; and 
with them haſtened back to Arra— 
gon. Here Peter, having recovered 
his zeal in the cauſe, was haſtening 
his preparations to ſupport the cauſe 
of Procida in Sicily, as ſoon as the 
conſpirators ſhould have perpetrated 
their general murder. Procida left 
him ſo engaged, and went to Pa- 
lermo to attend the execution of 
the plot. 

On EKaſter Monday, A. D. 1282, 
at the ringing of the bell for veſ- 
pers, the eonſpirators role all over 
the 1fHand, and without diſtinction 
ot age, ſex, or condition, maſſacred 
every individual of the French na- 
tion, Peter ſoon after took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ifland, eſtabliſhed his 
royal court at Palermo, and pre- 
vailed on the Sicilians to ſwear al. 
legiance to his ſon, Don James, as 
his lawful ſucceſſor and heir; and 
henceforward, though not without 
interruption, the crown of Sicily 
may be conlidered as merging in 
that of Arragon or Spain, 
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the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
there reſided, in a village near the 


banks of the Medway, a gentleman, 
whole 
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whoſe name was Geoffry de Saint 
Clair, deſcended from a family of 


great repute, The many lances and 
pieces of armour that hung around 
the old hall did not render it more 
reſpectable than the unbounded be. 
nevolence of its poſſeſſor. 

Saint Clair had allied himſelf in 
marriage with the Lady Margaret 
de Boys, a woman of high birth, 
whoſe accompliſhments might have 
embelliſhed the greateſt ſcenes, had 
not a love of domeſtic life, and a re- 
ligious caſt of mind, induced her to 
prefer retirement. All the leiſure 
hours which her family did not call 
for were ſpent in duties, which, 1 
that age, ladies of the nobleſt rank 
exerciſed, without thinking they 
demeaned their ſtations. She re- 
lieved the indigent, adviſed the un- 
fortunate, viſiied the fick, and 
brought up her twin daughters, 
Frances and Iſabella, in the ſame 
ſentiments. As theſe young ladies 
were the ſole iſſue of St. Clair and 
Lady Margaret, they devoted their 
whole attention to their education; 
and had the comfort to find in their 
minds ſo rich a ſoil, that every thing 
proſpered which was planted in them. 

When Frances and Iſabella ar— 
rived at the age of twenty-five, they 
won the admiration of all who ap- 

roached them, and had, from f1mi- 
Hrude of manners, contracted ſuch 
a warm aftection for each other, 
that it ſeemed as if nature, by form- 
ing them together in the womb, had 
prepared them for thoſe effuſions of 
elevated friendſhip, which the loſs 
of their exemplary mother was one 
day to call forth. Nor was this 
event very remote; Lady Margaret 
was ſeized by à ſudden illneſs, which, 
in a few days, deſolated one of the 
happieſt tamilies in the world. 

38 and Iſabella had the 
weight of a father's ſorrow added to 
their own; which compelled them 
to ſmother their feelings, great as 
they were, and to aſſume a fortitude 
their hearts diſavowed. 

Though St. Clair called in aid all 
his philoſophy, to ſupport himſelf 
under the loſs of his beloved lady, 
yet his ſilent ſorrow had ſo vilible 
an effect on his health, as to menace 
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his life; and in about a year put an 
end to it. 

In this mournful interval the 
greateſt comfort his dejected daugh- 
ters received was from the frequent 
viſits of their uncle, John de St. 
Clair, abbot of the monaſtery ot 
St. Auguſtin in Canterbury. He 
was the younger brother of Geoftry, 
and was reputed to be a man of ſo 
much learning and virtue, that St. 
Clair, by his will, recommended his 
children to his care and protection, 
bequeathing to each of them a very 
large inheritance, 

The manner in which Frances had 
been brought up, added to her natu- 
ral turn of mind, determined her to a 
religious life; and a great convent 
of Benedictine nuns, not very diſ- 
tant from Feverſham, happening, a 
few months after, to loſe their prin- 
cipal (who was always one of a con- 
ſiderable family), the abbot of St. 
Auguſtin, perceiving her fixed in her 
{ſcheme of life, procured her to be 
named the lady abbeſs of it. 

Iſabeila, who had never as yet 
been ſeparated from her ſiſter, would, 
on this occaſion, moſt willingly have 
taken the veil; and it was with 
great difficulty, that, by the repeated 
ſolicitations of Frances and her un- 
cle, Iſabella was prevailed on to re- 
linquiſh intirely her intentions of 
entering on a monaſtic life. She re- 
ſided, tor ſome time, in her tather's 
manſion, accompanied by a widowed 
aunt, her father's {iſter, who, at 1n- 
tervais, attended her on vilits to 
Frances, and alſo at particular fea- 
ſons to the abbot. In one of theſe 
viſits to her uncle the became ac- 
quainted with Henry de Belville, 
between whoſe tather and the abbot 
there had long ſubſiſted a moſt firm 
friendſhip. He was of good birth, 
though much inferior to  1{abella in 
fortune, his father's eſtate having 
greatly "ſuffered in the confuſion of 
thoſe turbulent times. Belville was 
in his twenty-ninth year; his figure 


was graceful, and his underſtanding 
had been improved by the moſt ex- 
tenſive education that the faſhion 
of the age a:lowed. He was now on 
his return from a ſhort expedition 
into France, and bad ſtopped at Can- 

terbury, 
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terbury, to pay his reſpects to the 
abbor. 

Belville, on his firſt return to 
England, a few years previous to 
the preſent period, had been ho- 
noure:d by the patronage of Richard 
duke of Glouceſter; who being now 
mounted on the throne of England, 


the whole nation was thrown into 


an hoſtile ſtate. 

Belville felt himſelf enamoured 
of his fair companion, and had the 
ſatisfaction to perceive, that his at- 
tention to her was not thrown away: 
having reaſon to think he had made 
a favourable impreſſion on Iſabella, 
he did not long heſitate to propoſe 
himſelf to her, as one who would 
be happy to paſs his lite in the ſo— 
ciety of ſo engaging a woman, His 
offer was not leſs pleaſing to Ila. 
bella, than it was to her uncle and 
Frances; the latter of whom agreed 
to give up to her ſiſter her right in 
the caſtle of St. Clair, where it was 
propoſed they ſhould relide. 

Every thing was preparing for 
their nuptials; and nothing could 
wear a fairer tace of proſperity, than 
did this purpoſed union. But the 
{ueceſstul progreſs that the arms of 
Henry of Richmond had made in 
the kingdom, obliged Richard to 
oppole them with his utmoſt force, 
and to ſummon all his ſervants to 
attend his camp; amongſt whom 
was the intended bridegroom, who 
at this time would moſt willingly 
have waved the ſervice, had not his 
own mice ſenſe of honour, and his 
zeal for his maſter, overcome every 
private motive. Belville was amongſt 
thole of the King's followers who 
thared their maſter's fate in Boſ- 
worth field. He was near Richard 
in great part of the battle, and was 
allo a witneſs of his death; and his 
own horſe being killed under him, 
either by the fall or by being tram- 
pled on in the confuſion, his thigh 
was broken; and after Richmond's 
party had obtained the victory, this 
gallant youth was carried, with ſe- 
veral other wounded, into Leiceſter, 
where, his rank being known, he 
was lodged in a monaſtery of black 
kriars in that city. 

A, little before he expired, he de- 
VOI. XI. No, 158. 
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ſired to be left alone with his page, 
that he might. give him his lateſt or- 
ders: © Bertram, (ſays he, looking 
wiſtfully on him,) the day that has 
ruined our ſovereign's fortune hath 
blaſted mine! and that too in the 
moment when 1t ſhone the faireſt! 
Jhou wilt ſoon render me the laſt 
of thy faithful ſervices! Let my 
body reſt with the fathers of this 
houſe; and, as ſoon as thou haſt 
ſeen its due rites performed, ſpeed 
thee to Canterbury, and acquaint 
the holy abbot of St. Auguſtin with 
the bloody event of yeſterday. Con- 
jure him that he unfold it to my in- 
tended bride, in ſuch manner as his 
diſcretion ſhall adviſe. Bear her this 
jewel from my finger, in token that 
my laſt thoughts dwelt on her; and 
tell her, my only ſigh in leaving the 
world was for the loſing her, whoſe 
virtues ſo einbelliſned it!” 

The faithful Bertram dropped a 
tear of affection and gratitude over 
the grave of his gallant maſter; and 
journeying to Canterbury with a 
burſting heart, preſented himſelf 
before the abbot, with ſuch a coun. 
tenance as hardly needed a tongue 
to tell his melancholy errend. When 
Saint Clair was himſelf ſufficiently 
compoſed to open the mournful bu. 
ſineſs to his niece, he {pared none of 
that ghoſtly comfort, which a good 
man would offer on ſuch an occa— 
lion; though the emotions of nature 
muſt ſubſide, before the ſoothing 
voice of reaſon can be heard, 

Iſabella, after giving way to the 
firſt tranſports of paſſion, aſſumed a 
fortitude and reſignation which her 
piety alone could inſpire; and, as 
ſoon as her mind was more fortified, 
ſhe communicated her final refolu— 
tion to her ſiſter; and as ſoon as her 
affairs were properly adjuſted, the 
took the veil in the convent where 
Frances reſided, After theſe ladies 
had patſed near fourteen years in 


this peaceful retirement, the abbeſs 


was ſeized with an alarming fever, 
the effects of which hung ſo long 
upon her, that they greatly endan- 
gered her life. During her il neſs, 
ſhe made a private vow to the Bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, that if ſhe recovered, 
ſne would fend ſome coſtly preſent 

Nn to 
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to a chapel, which was conſecrated to 
her, at a little port called Braditow, 
or Broad-ſtairs, in the Ifle of Tha- 
net; and in which her image was 
eſteemed to work ſuch miracles, 
that pilgrims came from parts very 
remote to viſit it; and all ſhips paſi- 
ing within ſight of it are reported to 
have conſtantly lowered their top. 
ſails, to falute it. The feaſt of the 
Invention of the Holy Crofts, which 
was the third day of May, being to 
be celebrated there with great ſo— 
lemnity, her gratitude tor her reco- 
_ and for the ſuppoſed inter- 
ceſſion of the virgin, determined the 
abbeſs to ga herſelt and fulfil her 
vow. 

Iſabella obtained her permiſſion 
to accompany her ſiſter in this de— 
voted journey; and the roads being 
little frequented in that age, they 
put themſelves, with two attend- 
ants, aboard a paſſage ſloop; but 
had not been at ſea above two hours, 
before a violent ſtorm aroſe. Every 
one who is acquainted with the na- 
vigation of this coait, quite to the 
mouth of the Thames, knows how 
difficult it is rendered by the many 
banks of ſand that obſtruct it. To 
purſue their courſe, was impracti- 
cable; they therefore attempted to 
fave themſelves by running in on 
the ſhore, at a little place called Re- 
culver, a ſmall village of great an- 
tiquity, on the border of the Iſle of 
Thanet; but the advance of night, 
and a thick fog, prevented then 
from diſceruing exactly whereabout 
they were, Every endeavour to 
reach the ſhore was fruſtrated by the 
ſtorm driving them from it; and, 
their ſails being all ſhattered, a ſud- 
den ſwell of the ſea bore them quite 
ont of their direction, and ſtruck 
the veſſel on a bank of ſand, called 
the Horſe, that lies a little off trom 
Reculver. 
fuſion that muſt naturally ruſh into 
the minds of people who are on the 
point of being wrecked, can only be 
felt by thuſe who have ſtood in ſo 
dreadtul a ſituation. Each one re- 
commended himſelf to God, to his 
tutelir faint, The mariners hoiſted 
out their long boat as precipitately 
as they could; and that which moſt 
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agitated the thoughts of Frances and 
Iſabella was the mutual preſerva— 
tion of each other. 

Scarcely was the boat on the ſur. 
face of the waves, when every one 
was eager to ruſſf into it; for it was 
certain the veſſel muſt bulge in a 
few hours; and, to add to the hor. 
ror, night advanced. The captain, 
almolt by force, dragged the lady 
abbeſs and her ſiſter trem the ca- 
bin; and ſcarce had he helped the 
firſt; hatf dead as ſhe was, down the 
ſide of the ſhip, when thoſe already 
in the boat, finding they muſt al! 
perith if more got in, puſhed off in- 
ſtantly, and rowed towards ſhore. 

The only faint hope which now 
remained to thoſe on board, was, 
that the veſſel might poſſibly hold 
together till ſome aſſiſtance could 
be obtained from the ſhore; winch 
they ſtill flattered themſelves would 
come, in caſe the boat reached the 
land; which it providentially did, 
though with the utmoſt riſk. But 
it was four hours after the arrival 
of the boat before any one durft 
venture out; when the ſtorm abating 
with the departure of the tide, and 
the day being near dawning, a large 
boat put oft to the wreck. When 
thoſe who went to aſliſt got te it, 
they found all the people on board 
refuged in different places beneath 
the deck, great part of which was 
broken away. 

Iſabella had remained in the ca- 
bin, one ſide of which was allo 
waſhed off, and the roam halt filled 
with water; ſhe was almoſt ex- 
hauſted by the terrors and hardſhips 
ſhe had ſuſtained, yet life ſeemed to 
flow anew in her countenance, on 
hearing that her ſiſter was preſerved. 

As ſoon as they had brought he: 
on ſhore, ſhe was ſupported by ſe— 
veral women, and conducted to the 
houſe where the lady abbeſs was, 
Frances, tranſported at the fir!i: 
ſight of her ſiſter, ran out to meet 
Habella, who, the moment ſhe ap- 
proached, made an effort to ſpring 
forward to her, but funk down 
overpowered in the arms of her at- 
tendants. Frances claſped her hand 


in her eager joy, would have utter 
ed ſomething, but could only faintly 
: pronounce 
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ary her name, and fell at her 


ect in a ſwoon, Iſabella received 
every aſſiſtance that could be pro. 
cured ; but her ſtrength and ſpirits 
were ſo far exhauſted, that ſhe lived 
but till the evening of the following 
day. 

Frances, though ſtill ſinking from 
the ſhock and agitation of the pre— 
ceding night, torgot, in her attention 
to her lifter, her own ſufferings. She 
often accuſed herſelf as the fatal 
Cauſe of all that had befallen her, 
by ſuffering her attendance in this 
expedition. Ifabella chid her for 
thinking ſo, declaring it was the 
will of heaven, to which ſhe patiently 
ſubmitted. Though we came into 
the world together,“ ſays ſhe, “yet, 
as we were not deſtined to periſh to- 
gether, a time mult inevitably have 
come, when death would have diſ— 
ſolved our union. I rejoice that J 
am not the ſurvivor, I die where I 
have ever wiſhed to live, in the 
arms of the moſt beloved of liſters. 
Pray for the repoſe of my foul; and 
lay me in the tomb which you have 
allotted to be your own, that one 
grave may in death hold our re- 
mains, who in life had but one 
heart“ 

The loſs of Iſabella plunged the 
lady abbeſs into that deep dittreſs, 
which minds formed like hers with 
the nobleſt ſentiments of tendernets 
and benevolence, muſt on ſuch a 
trial inevitably feel. She cauſed 
the body of her unfortunate lifter to 
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TOREIGN ARTICLES, 

T is ſaid, that the Emperor of 

Germany will aſſume, as Empe- 
ror of Auſtria, the title of Francis 
the Firſt. he-will then be Francs 
the Firſt, and Francis the Second. 
The abſurdity of the afſumption 
reminds us of a ſtory of another Em— 
peror of Germany. When Joſeph 
II. went to viſit the madlioutcat Vi— 
enna, he found ſtuck againſt the wall 
as he came, fo/ephus, alibi ſecuudliüs, 
hic primus, ** Joſeph, elſewhoe the 
Second, here the Firſt;” i. e. the 
firſt of mad men. 

A perſon of the name of Domi. 
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be depoſited, with every mark of re. 
ſpect, in a vault, on one ſide of the 
ſhrine of St. Benedict, bedewed with 
the tears of the woſt heart-felt ſor- 
row, dropped from the eyes of all the 
fiſterhood. 

When time and reflection had. 
ſomewhat calmed her affliction, 
Frances failed not to tranſmit her 
intended offering to the virgin of 
Broad-ſtairs, accompanied by a do- 
nation of twelve hundred maſſes, to 
be ſaid for the repoſe of Iſabella's 
foul. And ſoon aiter, to perpetuate 
the memory of her lifter, as well as 
to direct mariners in their courſe, 
ſhe cauſed an ancient church, that 
ſtood on a riſing ground juſt above 
the village of Reculver, to be re- 
ſtored and enlarged, and erected two 
ſpiral towers at the end thereot ; 
which ſhe directed ſhould be called 
THE SISTERS; and to this day it re— 
tains the name, and is a ſea-mark of 
great utility. 

She ſurvived Iſabella eleven years, 
and died moſt ſincerely and deſer- 
vedly lamented, towards the end of 
the year 1512. Her remains, pur- 
ſuant to her own deſire, were depo- 
ſited by the fide of thoſe of her lifter, 
with all that folemnity due to her 
high rank and office. A monument 
was erected near to the place where 
they were interred, with their figures 
kneeling, hand in hand, before a 
croſs, and beneath it a plate of braſs, 
recording their unſhaken friendſhip. 


No. XXXIX. 


nique was the celebrated Harlequin 
of France in the time of the preſident 
Harley. Dominique had not only 
an active body, but an intelligent 
mind. He met the preſident at a 
public library, and gave him ſome 
information regarding the curioſities 
of the collection, to which the li- 
braiian was not competent. The 
magiſtrate was ſo much pleaſed, 
that, without knowing his connec— 
tions, he invited him to dine, Every 
perſon at table, excepting Hariey, 
knew Jack Pudding, and one of them 
whiſpered to Harley his character 
and lituation, The preſident, of- 

Nnz tended 
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fended at Dominique for acceptingthe 
invitation, and mortified at the af- 
front to which his gueſts were ex- 
poſed, rudely aſked Dominique, 
who, and what he was.“ My lord,” 
(ſaid the facetious buffoon,) “I am 
both your relation, and your ſucceſ— 
ſor.” © How ſe?” ſaid the preſi- 
dent, boiling with rage. “ Your 
greut-grandfather,“ replies Domi— 
Rae, e was Harley premier; your 
grandfire Harley deux; your father 
Harley trozs; you, my Lord, are 
Harley quatre; and myſelf Harle- 
Juin. Dominique continued in his 
place, and conduced not a little to 
the mirth and ſpirit of the company 
by this humorous genealogy. 

One Sunday an inſane perſon en- 
tered the cathedral of St. Stephen, 
at Vienna, during divine fervice, and 
attacked the congregation with a 
Knife and fork, which cauſed a gene- 
ral conſternation, and greatly difſ- 
turbed the ſervice. He was ſecured 
before he had done any miſchief. 
This unfortunate perſon ſeems to 
have imagined that the pulpzt was to 
be attained in the ſame mode as, it 
Ts ſaid, people riſe to the cri chair, 
or to the bar, namely, by eating his 
way 

The French do not content them- 
ſelves with taking away part of the 
territory of Germany. After rob. 
bing them of their Rheniſh vine. 
yards, they interfere with the whole 
order of their diet. 

They make a great fuſs in the 
French Journals about the immenſe 
diſburſements of the enſuing coro- 
cation. It will certainly coſt France 
dearly. The loweſt depth of their 
degradation is their triumph in their 
ſhaame. They ſpeak of the attendnece 
of two Kings at the approaching fete, 

Princes, ſay the French papers, 
who cannot attend in perſon, are 
rad wren to ſend ambaſſadors extra- 
ordinary to the coronation, There 
ſeems little need to ſend diplomatiſts 
of the firſt claſs on this occaſion, as, 
"whoever he may be that repreſents 
his legitimate ſovereign, at ſuch a ce. 
Temony, will be an extraordinary am- 
'baſſador, ; 

Bonaparte's imperial kitchen will 
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be pretty well occupied at his coro- 
nation Carnival, with the feaſtings of 
the Emperor, the Pope, and the 
Electoral Princes, who are expected. 
His tables will be ſet out in the moſt 
appropriate ſtyle. On his own, he 
will nearly exhauſt the contents o- 
a national bill of fare. On his Holi. 
neſs's, his cook's ſkill in maccaront, 
or ragouts Italiens, may be diſplayed 
to advantage; and of their Serene 
Highneſs's entertainment there can 
be little doubt, ſince the Emperor 
has learned ſo thoroughly how to 
arrange @ German diet, —Carrots will 
not be forgotten. 

Among the ornaments for the co- 
ronation of Bonaparte, we read of 
« the hand of Juſtice.” This, it will 
be allowed by every one, ſhews 
great good ſenſe; for, unqueſtion- 
ably, there is nothing that tor a long 
time he has been more in want of. 

Conjecture has been at work, to 
explain the emblematic ſignification 
of the bees, which are to adorn the 
ſtate coach of Bonaparte. Some ſay, 
they are to repreſent the Corſican 
ſwarm; others conſider it as all a 
hum, Why may he not intend to 
ſhew, that he will appropriate to 
himſelf all the ſweets of induſtry, and 
inflict tings upon all the legitimate 
ſovereigns of Europe? 

As the government of the tyrant 
Tippoo is extinguiſhed, his brother 
of the Weſtern world need not give 
himſelf much trouble about enſigus 
and emblems; let him take Tippoo's 
tyger for his ſtandard, Bonaparte 
will, however, far ſurpaſs even the 
deſpot of My lore, in the multitude 
of his devices, 

Bonaparte has ſent valuable watch. 
es and ſnuft-boxes to the Imperial 
Sovereign of Morocco. In this in— 
ſtance we may be juſiiied in not 
wholly ſubſcribing to the old ſaying, 
«K that the receiver is as bad as the 
thief.” He accompanies his preſents 
with /queurs. The kind Emperor 
would quiet the /cruples of his bro- 
ther's conſcience with a dram. 

They write from Malaga, that 
that city is expoſed to famine, earth- 
quakes, end ** the greateſt plagues 
on earth.“ One may ſuppoſe FIN 
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the laſt deſcription of evils is in- 
tended to allude to their deplorable 
and degrading connection with their 
French alles, 

The Monzteur lately contained a 
formal deſcription of the future 
coſtume of the French ſailors. There 
was one part of the ornament that 
was not mentioned, and which is 
reſerved for the Britiſh navy to 
confer upon them, namely, the rim 
ming of their jackets, 

Bonaparte, from his frequent re. 
views, and parades, and excrCciies on 
the French ſhores, muſt have added 
ſomething to his ſtock of knowledge 
—he muſt certainly be coa/f-w2/e. 

Napoleon has been praiſed for his 
moderation, circumſ{pettion, and pr. 
dence, In all his Reps he is gegrdcd. 

Many perſons in purſuit ot gain 
have made bad borgains; but the 
modern French exceed them all 
they have exchanged a Zowuzs for a 
Corſican crown, 

We ſtop the preſs to communicate 
the following moſt important intelli- 
gence from the Hague: —“ Among 
other orders, which prove the reci- 

rocal attachment of their Imperial 

Majeſties, the prefect of Mentz has 

received inſtructions to prepare no 

more than one bed for both theſe ſow: reigns! 
DOMESTIC. 

The diſpute between the oz/ter-Led's 
on the coaſt of Eſſex long continued 
to diſturb the zatzves, Mr. Serjeant 
Cockle put in his claim of arbitration, 
At length the diſpute is ended; and 
the newly-diſcovered family of oz/- 
ters have been highly digmfied by 
being ealled after the late Lord May- 
or; an honour which will probably 
lead to their ſtill further 2/cration, 
and be the means of 1ntroanctne 
them to the fir}? tables in tie City of 
London; but, like many other great 
dignities, it will not be fo furonr. 
able to an 7d! (fe, for they are not 
likely to be permitted to jaduige 
themſelves fo long in their , as 
they would otherwiſe have done. 

et this extraordinary promotion of 
the Medway ozfters is laid to have 
excited a good deal of murmuring 
among many of the finuy and thelly 
tribes; every % among them is 
diſlatisfied, every muscle is in motion, 
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and a number of pz#es are prepared. 
Ii wealth had any recommendations 
to rank, the gold and /uver fiſh put in 
their claims to high conſideration. 
The ees, from the peculiar privilege 
of being collared, contend for the ho. 
nour of kn:gkthood. 

Lately the Duke of York, accom- 
panied by a number of officers, at- 
tended divine ſervice at the Military 
Chapel in the New Way, Weſtminſter, 
with the Coldſtream Regiment of 
Guards, Jhis may probably cauſe 
ſome alarm in the minds of thoſe or- 
thodox perſons who are attached to 
the cod way; but we ſhall forbear 
any remarks upon the ſubject at pre- 
lent, 

At the ailizes for Norwich, Dr. 
Smith obtained a verdict of tool. 
againſt an apothecary, named Tay- 
lor, under the following circum— 
ſtances: -A Mr. He'ſden, of Yar. 
mouth, being ill, was attended by 
Dr. Girdleſtone; but Mrs. H. wilh- 
ing for further, advice, called in the 
plaintiff, who preſcribed, and ſent 
in his preſcription to the detendant, 
to be made up. Mr. H. toon after 
died, on which the defendant ex- 
preſſed his chagrin in the following 
terms :—* Both Dr. Girdleſtone and 
mylelf thought the patient in a fair 
way of recovery, but Mrs. H. having 
called in Dr. Smith, he has been up— 
ſetting every thing we had done, 
and dir he muſt !/''— And die he did; 


but, as a vrophet gets little honour. 


in his own cuntry, this unfortunate 
apothecary is nearly ruined by his 
prediction. 

A young man was lately commut- 
ted to the New Compter, charged 
with polygamy, He underwent an 
examination before the fitting alder- 
nan, at Guildhall, when three of 
hs wives 2vpeared agaiaſt him, two 


of. whem ſremed anxious to bring 
him ra juttice. Both of them com- 
plained of having been plundered by 
him, and then treated very ili; and 
ſald they herd he Nad four of five 


living at the time. The 
priſoner was remanded for further 
examination. tile begged he might 
have the company of ene of his wives 
in vriion, which was inhumaniy de- 
nigd hun; but he ſaid he did not 
delp air 
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deſpair of procuring one in what. 
ever place he might be. 

The redoubtable Kentiſh Knights, 
who were diſappointed of their du. 
elling match, in Hyde-park, were 
not, as Iudicroufly ſuppoled, dancing. 
maſters, but veritable hopfaftors. — 
The quarrel had been for ſome time 
brewing, and much ill blood was er. 
menied between the parties, which at 
laſt worked-up into a fume. the one 
ſwore he would no longer be a butt to 
his opponent; who, in his turn, 
threatened to hoop his antagoniſt's 
barrel. Much bitterneſs was exCited 
on both ſides; one threatened the 
other to take him by the pole; the 
other, in turn, threatened to put him 
into his pocket. The ardent-ſpirit of 
both cauglit fire, and piſtols would 
have been the order of the day, had 
not the Genius of Peace, in the 
ſhape of a brown-ſtout Bow-ſtreet of- 
ficer, interpoſed, and effected a cel. 
fation of holiihities. After they had 
given {ecurity to preferve tranquil. 
lity, they were {uffered to 4 off and 
bag their reſentments. 

The friends of Mr. Weichſel and 
Miſs Rovedino (now Mrs. Weich— 
ſel) conſider this match as promiſing 
the faireſt proſpect of harmony. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the gentleman will ſtill 
be gettin into a ſcrape every opera 
night, and his lady will not be want- 
ing in azrs, 

A vuy ſorry-looking horſe in a 
gig, a teu wornings ago, which did 
not appear to poſſeſs a Bit of blood, 
ſuddenly ran off with his walter, at 
a furious rate, up Parhament-ſtreet 
and Chariag-crols. The arimal, 
however, who ſcenied to be going he 
knew not whither, bent his courle to 
the Hay-market, where ic ſoddeuly 
ſtopped. In this age oft hints, this 
tour-legred pol! tician ſecicd to give 
his mater a * broad. one; A 
Petey obſerved that the horſe /e/t 

e it; but the 1: her ſlhewed very 
plein, that it was the want of @ bit 
that vijireſſed him. 

A curious Wager was decided 
ſhort time ſince by a baker, at We- 
thersford, in Suti»ik, who widertook 
tor a bet ot one guinea, to dr:vc his 
boar half a mile on the turnpike 
road between that place and iiorle- 
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heath, and to ride him back again 
within an hour, Which he performed 
with eaſe in thirty-five minutes. 

Banniſter, dining a few days ſince 
with a friend, a young ſurgeon, juſt 
arrived in town to attend lectures, 
was of the company; Banniſter told 
him, in a friendly way, that during 
his reſidence in London, if he was 
fond of the Theatre, his bones ſhould 
be always at his ſervice. The young 
Eſculapius, who underſtood the offer 
in a /urgical, and not a dramatic ſenſe, 
immediately anſwered—“ I thank 
you, fir, but we thall have bones 
enough at our own Theatre at Guy's; 
as we Can get as many ſubjects as we 
want from the Reſurrection-men.“ 

A child of Theſpis, who has left 
the boards and entered into trade, is 
ſaid to have quitted the /tage tor the 
diligence. 

A writer obſerves, that, as there 
is a conteſt between the two The. 
atres, for the young Roſcins, they 
ſhould divide the boy between them. 
This ſuggeſtion certainly proves the 
writer to poſſeſs the wi/dom of Solomon. 

Artiſts, who underſtand anatomy, 
are fond of giving us What they call 
maps of the parts of the human body; 
one of this deſcription has lately 
publithed a map of the foot ; this may 
be called Toe-pography. 

A coaſt officer at Deal, ſome time 
ſince, being upon the look-out for 
ſmugglers, deſcried a. boat running 
on the beach at the grey of morning, 
from which two pipes of wine were 
landed, and inſtantly carried off in a 

cart, by the ſmugglers, to a houſe 
at ſome mort diſtande from the ſhore, 

with the owner of wich the officer 
was intimate. Proceeding thither 
with an aſſiſtant, in the courſe of the 
day, the owner of the houſe aſked 
him kindly to come in the evening 
and ſmoke a pipe. “ No, thank 
you,” replied the officer, I /moked 
4 pipe or two too many with you this 
morning, aud have now come to have 
a peep into your wine-cellar,” The 
two pipes were ſeized, and halt a 
dozen more into the burgain, 

Several of our celebrated muſrcrans 
are active members ot the volunteer 
corps. They are perfectly ready to 


enroll themſelves in Lands, and to act 
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in concert for the ſervice of their 
country. 

One of thoſe peſts to ſociety, who 
for his infamous conduct has been 
ſtruck off the roll of attornies, and 
is now become a common informer, 
has of late employed a number of 
perſons of ſimilar character, to go 
round the town to buy of the oll- 
ſhops, &c. a [mall quantity of ſpruce 
beer, and then lodge information 
againſt the parties for ſelling beer 
without a licence, He began in 
Southwark, where a magiſtrate con- 
wifted all who came before him: but ex- 


tending his practices to Middleſex, - 


he lodged ſeveral informations at 
the Police-Office, in Queen-{quare, 
when, on a full inveſtigation of the 
ſeveral acts of parliament on the 
ſubject, the ſame were quaſhed. The 
magiſtrates obſerved, that if they 
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convicted the ſellers of American 
or Dantzic ſpruce beer, they muſt 
alſo be under a neceſſity of convict. 
ing thoſe who ſold vinegar, verjuice, 
&c. as they ſtand in preciſely the 
ſame ſituation, What zs the law of 
the land ? 

The Rev. Samuel Partridge, vicar 
of Boſton, upon the Boſton loyal vo- 
lunteers being formed into a circle 
on their parade, informed them, that 
as a reward for their uniformly-good 
conduct, and ſoidier-like behaviour 
whilſt at Stamford, he would marry 
any of thoſe who had been upon per- 
manent duty, without fee, ſo long 
as they fhall remain embodied ; 
which ofter was received with three 
cheers by the corps. The number 
on permanent duty was three hun. 
dred and twenty. 


Tae FEVER AT GIBRALTAR, &c. 


HE dreadful calamity in which 

the garriſon and inhabitants of 
this important fortreſs have been tor 
ſome months ſo deplorably involved, 
muſt render every communication 
on the ſubject highly intereſting, 

A medical gentleman, who was 
ſome time ſince attached to one of 
the regiments in that garriſon, and 
ſpent ſome years there, ſays, it is 
rather aſtoniſhing to him, that the 
place has not been much more fre. 
quently vilited by peſtilential dil. 
eaſe, eſpecially in ſeaſons when heat 
and drought have been of any unu- 
ſual continuance; as, to his own 
knowledge, from the peculiar incon— 
veniencies to which the peninſula is 
locally expoſed, as the want of run- 
ning water, the conſtant uſe of that 
element taken from tanks in a long 
ſtagnant and ſemi-putrid ſtate; the 
want of ſinks and ſewers; the per. 
petual expoſure of all manner of 
offals and blood, from the ſhambles 
and flaughter-houſes, as well as 
every ſpecies of ordure and filth that 
are flung into the open kennels, and 
expoſed in every ſtreet to the ſcorch- 
ing rays of a tropical fun ;—the air 
mult be in ſuch a ſtate as to predil- 
poſe all thoſe who breathe it, to in- 
tection upon the firſt approach of 


any contagious or peſtilential diſor. 
der, if not actually to give riſe ro 
ſuch diſorders. Belides thoſe cauſes, 
there is another not lef. dangerous, 
winch 1t is the indiiperfable duty of 
thoſe in authority to _ corre&t with 
the utmoſt vigilance and rigour; 
namely, the filthy manner of living 
amongſt the lower orders of inhabi. 
tants, as well Chriſtians, as Jews, 
Moors, and Turks. The abomina- 
ble filthineſs of their habitations, as 
well as their dirty clothes, worn 
from year to year without changing 
or waſhing, and in ſuch a climate, is 
of itlelft a ſufficient cauſe to breed 
diſorders; and fully accounts tor the 
dreadtul ravages made every year by 
the plague, in the Turkith and 
Mooriſh dominions. Alchough the 
founders both ot rhe Jewith and 
Mahometan faith, found it neceſlary 
to inſtitute frequent bathing and ab. 
lution amongſt the indiſpenſable du.. 
ties of religion, yet ſo groſs is the 
negligence cf the lower orders of 
thoſe ſeEts, and fo prone are they to 
filth and lazineſs, that not even the 
terrors of peliilence can entorcc 
cleanly habits amongſt them. 

Our correſpondent ſays, that go. 
ing along with a watering party from 
one oi our ſhips of war to Tetuan 


and 
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and aecompanving the officers who 
waited on the Mooriſh governor 
with the uſual preſents, tn order to 
obtain leave to take in freſh water, 
the whole party paſſing through the 
Mooriſh town, on their way to the 
governor's houſe, were almoſt fuito- 
cated with the ftench proceeding 
from #1] manner of ordure and off:] 
under a meridian tun, fermenting the 
mud in the ſtreets, which rather re- 
ſembled main ſewers, on each lide 
of which the houſes uf the inhabi. 
tants were ranged, and the peſtilen- 
tial vapours of which they con. 
ſtantly relpired, 

With reſpect to Gibraltar, our 
correſpondent adds, nothing can et- 
fectually ſtop the ravages of the dil. 
temper, ſo as to prevent its revival 
ſeaſon after ſeaſon, but forcing the 
filthy inhabitants to abandon their 
Honles and dirty garments, ſetting 
lire to both, and conſuming every ar- 
ticle, linen or woollen, in or near the 
infected quarters; obliging, in the 
mean time, the uninfected to live 
higher up on the rock, and to have 
Tecourſe to the uſual antifeptics ; 
ſuch as vinegar, bark, fumigation, 
frequent ablution, and ſtrict cleanli— 
neſs. 

The Indian peninſula is a much 
hotter climate than Gibraltar, or the 
dominions of Turkey or Morocco, 
and yet is hardly ever infected with 
the plague, owing entirely to the 
cleanly manner of living amongſt 
its inhabitants. 

That every thing which has oc- 
curred to the medical reſidents at 
(roraltar, amidſt the contuſion and 
horrors of fach a ſcene, has been 
adopted to ſtem the progreſs of the 
C1feaſe, we can have no doubt; but 
partial expedients, under fo general 
a calamity, can have but partial ope- 
ration. 

A great deal of the miſchief has 
been attributed to an unfortunate 
itference of opinion among the me- 
diva} men at Gibraltar, reſpecting the 
nature of the diſorder, and the man- 
ner of treating it; only one of them, 
't is ſtated, tormed a right judgment 
eit: as a proof of which, only one 
patient died out of the number he 
attended, When the mortality firſt 
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began to be ſo great, a cordon of 
troops was Crawn round the town, to 
prevent any intercourſe with thoſe 
out of it: but it was removed in 
conſequence of the violent clamour 
of the people in the town, at being 
mut up where the fever committed 
ſuch dreadful ravages, 

The firſt alarm ot tever at Gibral. 
tar prevailed on the 13th September, 
at which time the diforder had not, 
upon an average, attacked more than 
one perſon in a family; but the phy. 
ſicians having expreſſed their opinion 
that it was not contagious, it was lit 
tle regarded. From this period the 
deaths increaſed, till, on rhe 25th, 
they amounted to thirty-ſix daily; 
but the clear bills of health being 
itued, many hundreds of the inhabi- 
tunts quitted the place. It being, 
however, perceived, that the diſeaſe 
was gaining ground, the guns on the 
wall round the town were ordered to 
be fired three times, with a view to 
purity the air. The deaths never- 
theleſs increaſed, till they amounted 
to one hundred per day. On the 2d 
of October the deaths amounted to 
one hundred and fifty. 

The accounts up to the rith were 
very alarming. General Barnett, 
whom preceding advices deſcribed as 
being moſt active in ad miniſtering re- 
lief to the ſick, and proving himfelf a 
father to the unprotected orphans, 
fell a ſacrifice to his humanity. Let. 
ters of the $th mentioned his indiſ— 
poſition: he became worſe on the 
gth, and died on the following day. 
Lord Pelham Clinton, aid-de-camp 
to the general, ſhared his dangers and 
his fate, Major Raleigh is alſo dead. 
It has been clearly aſcertained that 
the fever 1s of the ſame nature as 
that which had proved ſo deſtructive 
at Malaga, and was introduced from 
that place into Gibraltar, through 
the medium of a Spanith family, not- 
withſtanding the greateſt care had 
been taken to prevent the arrival of 
ſtrangers; it was therefore ſuppoſed 
that they had gained their admiſfion 
by bribing the foldiers on guard in 
the night, 

From the 11th the diſorder began 
to abate: the deaths from the 11th 
to the 18th did not exceed 100. The 

| following 
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tallowing is an extract of a letter 
trom Sir T. Trigge to Captain Gore 
of the Meduſa; it is dated Gibraltar, 
October 18, but was not ſent on-board 
till the 2o0th:—<< I certainly think 
the worſt of the diſorder is over; 
the deaths, both civil and military, 
are much decreaſed. I was this 
morning through the hoſpital, and 
was much ſatisfied with the appear- 
ance of the fick. They are evidently 
getting better. I encloſe a liſt of 
the deaths; it is formidable. I 
have no apprehenſion tor the ſatety 
of the place. A regular attack 
would require time and preparation : 
a coup-de-main may be attempted : 
but I think it will not; or, it it 
ſhould, we have {till fome men upon 
their legs.” 


Deaths of the Military - 453 
of the Inhabitants 1575 
of the Officers -<« 16 


The accounts from Malaga alfo 
begin to be tavourable; it appears 
that the diſorder had conſiderably 
abated, and 'the deaths did not ex- 
cccd on an average ten a day. 

The ſymptoms of the diſorder at 
Gibraltar are the tollowing :—The 
patient, without any previous warn— 
ing, is generally attacked with a 
tight giddinefs, immediately follow-— 
ed by a ſevere head-ach, with acute 
pains darting inwards to the orbits 
ot the eyes. The eyes become red, 
watery, and inflamed, and ſeem al- 
moſt ſtarting from their ſockets; the 
pulſe is hard and quick, commonly 
one hundred and thirty in a minute; 
great debility almoſt immediately 
takes place, which 1s followed by 
pains 1n the Joins, and frequently 
violent cramps in the legs, with op— 
preſſion at the breaſt and ſtupor; all 
theſe ſymptoms rapidly increaſe, and 
cenerally prove fatal on the third or 
tourth day, and ſometimes in twelve 
hours, it not checked by proper 
treatment. Bleeding, which from the 
ſtrong apparent determination of the 
difeale to the head, the faculty at 
hrit frequently had recourſe to, gene- 
rally proved fatal, as, where it ſub- 
dued the fever, the patient often ex- 
pired ſuddenly even when thought 
out of danger. The moſt ſucceſsful 
mode of treatment ſeems to be, firſt, 

ol. XI, No. 158. 


a ſtrong doſe of glue and calomel, 
combined with an equal quantity of 
jalop or rhubarb, the inſtant the pa- 
tient is attacked, to which the fever 
generally yields in a few hours, and 
afterwards to adminiſter calomel in 


Atmaller quantities with antimonials, 


This malady, which has creatcd 
{ſuch dreadful ravages in Malaga, and 
other ports of Spain, is ſaid, in ſpate 
of every human precaution, to have 
at liſt reached the Capital. The 
peſtilential influence began to be felt 
at Madrid, and the inhabitants of 
that city, who had the means of do. 
ing it, were flying in all directions 
trom the contagion. 

Although we will not take upon 
us to vouch for this intelligence to 
its full extent, we have ſtrong rea— 
ſons to believe, and fear that it 1s, 
for the moſt part true. The floven- 
lineſs of the Spaniſh police, and the 
careleſſneſs of its government, are 
not equal to thoſe rigorous but ſa- 
lutary reſirictions, which the general 
lafety would have called for in ſuch 
circumſtances; and a few ſtragglers 
might more eaſily have carried the 
contagion into Madrid than into the 
garriſon of Gibraltar. 

By letters from Carthagena, dated 
the 13th of October, we learn, that 
the fever raged at that tiine with un- 
remitted virulence, Not leſs than 
one hundred perſons died daily. 

We are happy to learn, however, 
that Ferrol, Corunna, and all the 
coaſt of Spain to the northward of 
thoſe ports, had eſcaped the dreadtul 
contagion which committed ſuch 
ravages on the ſouthern coaſt of that 
kingdom, At Barcelona and Valen- 
tia, as well as ſeveral other places 
on the Spaniſh coaſt, the people have 
not been in the leaſt attetted, but are 
daily poſted in the different avenues 
and roads leading to the towns, to 
prevent the poſſibility of any perſon 
gaining admilion, who they may 
have reaſon to ſuſpect has fled from 
the infected towns, 

A fever has lately made its ap- 


pearance at York Town, in Penfyl- 


vania, by which, in that ſmall bo- 
rough, tourteen deaths were occa- 
tioned on the x ith of September. The. 

O 0 mortality 
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mortality is comparatively greater 
than that which occurred in the city 
of Philadelphia, in the years 1793 
and 1798. 

The Board of Health at New York 
have reported the exiitence of the 
yellow Gate in the city of St. Do- 
mingo, and Port de Paix, in the fame 


F 
INVOCATION TO THE MUSE. 
UST at the brink of Snowdon's craggy 
fide, 
Which trowns o'er Conway's melancholy 
tide, 
With thee, O Muſe, in contemplation deep, 
I paſs my midnight hours remote from ſleep. 
My blood begins in wilder rounds to roll, 
And pleaſing tumults combat in my ſoul. 
Fir'd with a thouſand reptures, I becho!d 
What lively features grac'd each bard of old. 
What raptures ſeize my ſoul, what endleſs 
0 
Blooms in my mind, and all my thoughts 
employ! 
Each night improves on night, and year on 
year, 
Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear. 
My ſorrows all are calm'd, and ev'ry grace 
Glows in my heart, and ſmites upon my 
face. 
Nature, inſormer of the poets art, 
Whote torce alone can raiſe, or melt the 
heart— 
Thou art my guide: each paſſion, every line, 
Whate'cr he draws to plcaſe, muſt all be 
thine, 
Be thou his judge; in every candid breaſt, 


Thy ſilent whiſper is the ſacred teſt. 


Occaſioned by a Viſit to Richmond, and the 
mntereſiing Vicenage of Twickenham and 
Reto. 

E ſcenes of fancy lov'd! ye haunts 
ador'd ! 

By pilgrim feet, with filial tears explor'd, 

Where reii the brave, where low the mighty 

lie, 

And Genius ſleeps that Time forbids to die; 

At Nature's fane ſhall mem'ry's rites be paid, 

On this dear earth be hail'd the ſacred ſhade; 

And whilſt devotion kindles from the ſod, 

« By laurell'd bard or trophicd hero trod.“ 

The mould'ring roof, the turt-built tomb 

inſpires, 


«K And in the aſhes live their wonted fires.““ 


But mot that here, with flow and Glent tread 

I mark the reliques of the 1!Ivftrivons dead, 

That here, as glides the hivery Thames be= 
tween 

Sweet lairy 11es, embay'd in bowers ſerene, 

I fondly wind the groves of Pope among, 

4 That bloom to mem'ry, and look green 
in ſong;“ ; 


iſland; Guadaloupe, New Providence, 
New Orleans, Charleſtown, Darien, 
Georgia, Demerara, and Tobago, 
(though there 1s ſome doubt with 
reſpect to the two laſt places,) were 
alto ſaid to have been ſuftering from 
the contagion. 
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Or climb yon verdant dome, by Nature led, 

Where oft {wert Spring embalm'd her 
Thomlon's head ; 

Or ſcek thoſe vales, that ſteal to peace below, 

Where Collins taught the plaintive ſtrain to 
flow, 

O'er ruthleſs fates, pour'd pity's melting 
tone, 

And left to future bards to weep his own : 

No, not for theſe I feel the confcious (well; 

Wuhin my bolom reigns a nobler ſpell : 

The urn's proud blazon, the triumphal buſt, 

The weeping marble-—the immortal duſt : 

Thete all with penſive ſadneſs I reſign, 

And proudly bend at living merit's ſhrine. 

Oh! lives there one, in theſe degen'rate days, 

Whom nor bale gold, nor fell ambition, 
[ways ;— 

Who, all abhorrent of the venal crowd, 

Ne'er ſtoop'd for power, to pride ne'er 
meanly bow'd; 

Whoſe heart no guile, whoſe lips no falle- 
hood, ſtains; 

Whoſe unpolluted hand no bribe profanes; 

One form'd his country's ſacred ark to bear, 

Without or ſordid hope, or ſelfiſh fear; 

Who loves .the people, who reveres the 
throne, 

But homage pays to honour's liege alone ? 

If ſuch there be in theſe degenerate days, 

Be his the pyramid of deathleſs praiſe ; 

And his, to ſects of party unconfin'd, 

Man's deareſt meed, the ſuffrage of mankind. 

Bleſt be the patriot's hearth,the portal's bleſt, 

By time rever'd, the manſion of h- reſt, 

Genius of Alb on! conſecrate to fame, 

The walls ennobled by a ſpotleſs name; 

And ſhed thy glories o'er the modeſt dome 

Where Virtue makes with ADDINGTON 
her home. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
Cory of a Letter from Captain Hawkins, 
to Captain Rathbone, of the Santa Mar- 
garetta, and by him tranſmitted to Lord 
Cornwallis. 
His Majeſty's ſloop Diſpatch, 
Oct. 25, 1804. 

IR, I beg to inform you, that on 
8 the morning of 24th inſt. at day- 
light, Point du Ras bearing N. E. 
diſtant five or fix leagues, I diſco- 
vered two ſtrange fail on the were 

ow, 
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bow, to which I gave chaſe; and 
about eight A. M. came up with the 
ſternmoſt, who ſtruck ; gave the brig 
a lift up in the wind, dropped the 
jolly boat to take poſſeſſion, and con- 
tinued after the other, whom we cap- 
tured about nine. They proved to 
be two national gun-veſſels, Nos. 346 
and 353, armed with two braſs guns, 
one 32 and one 6-pounder, and 20 
foldiers each, trom Odierne bound to 
Breſt, but had been blown off the 
Jand the day before. About one the 
Conqueſt joined ys, and foon atter 
we diſcovered two more of them; 
ſent the Conqueſt after one, and made 
fail after the other. At three came 
up with her, when ſhe proved to be 
a gun-veſſel, No. 371, armed with 
one braſs 32 and one 6-pounder, and 
22 ſoldiers, Not thinking them ſafe 
to ſend for England, I therefore took 
the guns out and ſunk. them. 

E. HAWKINS, 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Pearſe, of the 

Halcyon, to Lord Nelſon, and by him 

tranſmitted to M. Mar/den, E/q. dated 

off Gibraltar Bay, Sept. 23. 

My Lokp, | have the honour 
to inform your lordſhip, that, on 
the zoth inſtant, being on my way 
from this place to Tangier, I diſco— 
vered ſeveral fail te the weſtward, 
one a ſettee boarding a brig. I made 
all ſail poſſible, with a very light 
air from the eaſtward; and it 1s with 
pleaſure I inform your lordſhip, af- 
ter eight hours chace, inceſſantly 
pulling, and boats towing againſt a 
ſtrong current, we got within gun- 
ſhot. After exchanging our bow, 
and ſhe her ſtern chaſes, (now and 
then a broad-ſide,) ſhe ſtruck her 
colours, and proved to be VEſpe- 
rance, French privateer, of Nice, 
Capt. Joſeph Lebouis, pierced for 
twelve guns, but only ten mounted, 
had on-board fifty.four men, but, 
owing to its being quite dark, twenty. 
two made their eſcape in boats be— 
fore we took poſſeſſion, I am happy 
to ſay we had not any one hurt. Our 
- Tigging and ſails ſuſtained a little da- 
mage. L'Eſperance had two wound- 
ed, and ſeveral ſhot in her hull}, 
maſts, and yards. I beg leave to 


mention to your lordſhip ſhe is the 
lame privateer that captured the 
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Swift cutter, Fortitude merchant 
brig, and three letters of marque, 
belonging to Gibraltar; ſhe is the 
largeſt and beſt equipped of the 
kind I have yet ſeen. My officers and 
ſhip's company on this, as well as 
on ſimilar occaſions, acted with that 
zeal and perſeverance that deſerve 
my warmeſt praiſe. H. PEARCE. 
WHiTEHALL, Nov. 6. 

The king has been pleaſed to ap. 
point General Sir Thomas Trigge, 
K. B. to be lieutenant general of 
the ordnance of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
room of General William Viſcount 
Howe, K. B. 

[This gazette contains an order 
by his majeſty in council for pro- 
roguing the parliament from the 
27th inſtant, to the 3d of Jan. 18095.} 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Shipley, 

of trie Centaur, to Commodore Hod, 

(commander in Chief of las Majeſiy's 

Ships and Veſſels at the Leeward 

Iſlands, and K. B. dated off Guada- 

loupe, July 31. 

Siu, I have to acquaint you, that 
laſt night, Lieutenants S.b ey, Out- 
ridge, and Pearce, and Mr, Lloyd, 
midſhipman, with four boats, ac- 
companied by a proportion of petty 
officers, ſeamen, and marines, all 
volunteers from his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, made a ſucceſs. 
ful and gallant attack on the enemy's 
privateers in Baſſeterre Roads, Gua=- 
daloupe, bringing out, without an 
air of wind, a ſchooner, name un— 
known, of two guns, and VEliza- 
beth, mounting fix guns, pierced for 
twelve, and having ſixty-five men 
on board, moſt of which were either 
killed, drowned, or ſwam on ſhore, 
under a dreadful fire of grape and 
mulgetry, from the numerous bat- 
teries and troops which lined the 
beach. 

LieutenantSibley's ſpirit and judg- 
ment, in conducting the attack, I 
cannot too much commend ; and he 
ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of the 
brave-officers and men under his or- 
ders. L*Elizabeth is eſteemed the 
faſteſt ſailing privateer out of Gua- 
daloupe, and has been uncommonly 
fortunate during this war. His ma- 
jelty's ſhip has recaptured the Eli- 
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zabet h ui Liverpool, from the coaſt 
of Atinca, taken by the Decids ; and 
detained, on {uſpicion, the Grecian 
ſip St. Nicholas, with produce, 
110m Guadaloupe. 


CONWAY SHIPLEFY. 
( of a Jetter FL ON? Cat „ n ts 
C/ 18 Majeſty s Sloop the Crutzer, to 


J. ora K. 15 Gated Ye 25 WY * MN. th, 

1 

My Lon PD, I have the honour to 
acquaint your lordſhip, that being 
ball night at nine P. M. with his 
"najeity's tloop under my command, 
and the gun- brigs Bold and Ann, 
and Florence cutter, cloſe in with 
Oſtend, in hve tathoms water, which 
{lution I had taken from the moment 
tic wind came to the eaſtward, to 
iojiow with every poflible efficacy 
and energy your lordihip's inſtruc— 
ons in the important duty entruſted 
:o me, of watching the enemy's 
mements at that port and Fluſh- 
g, we obſerved a ſtrange ſail ſtand- 
ung in ſhore, winch, on diſcovering 
% wore and made all ſail, ſteering 
at firit with the wind abaft the 
pPeramng We muncdiately made all fail 
zn chace, which continued during 
tie whole night, in which the {tran- 
ger diſplayed much fill and ability 
in all his manceuvres, and tried us 
on Every point of ſa ling, with va— 
rious fuccets; he ſometimes gaining 
on us, and we in our turn nearing 
him, till five A. M. in which time 
(eight hours) we had run ninety- 
jeven miles by the log. I then ob- 
terved we were nearing him fo very 
faſt, that I had be gun to reduce the 
ſail; but, as we were going then 
more than eleven knots, 1 had but 
a tew minutes time before I was up 
with him, and the wind blowing ſo 
freſh as to riſk the loſs of all our 
watts, if I attempted to haul to wind 
with the fail I had then fer, I was 
under the neceſiity of palling. him, 
which I did, however, within hail, 
and to windward, 


and not receiving 
any anſwer, except that he was 
from Philadelphia, in bad English, 


ordered three guns to be fired into 
him. 1 then plainly diſcovered him 
to be a large armed brig, with nine 
ports on a ſide. Having in a few 
minutes taken two reels in the top- 
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ſails, and cleared the decks of 
wrecked ſpars and ſplit ſails, we 
tacked, and ranged up within ten 
yards of his lee-quarter; he having 
cut his cable, and again attempred 
to make (ail, when, juſt as I was on 
the point of hailing him, preparatory 
to giving him our broadhide, he 
called out, and begged us not to fire, 
as he had ſtruck. 

On boarding him I was pleaſed to 
find my opinion confirmed, that I 
had captured Captain Blackman, ſo 
well known during the late and pre- 
ſent wars, in theſe ſeas, having re- 
ceived information he was at ſea in 
a brig. The veſſel he commanded 
proved to Le Contre-Amiral Magon, 
French privateer brig, quite new, 
this being her firſt cruize, mounting 
{ſeventeen guns of different calibres; 
and manned with eighty-four men, 
French, Danes, Swedes, and Ameri. 
cans; had been out from Dunkirk 
eightcen days, and had captured, 
during his crnize, the ſhip Belifarius, 
ot Newcaltle, Matthew Hunter ma! 
ter, on the 3d inſtant, off Tyne 
mouth; the brig Scipio, Richard 
Robertſon maſter; and the Content's 
Increaſe, George Bell maſter, both 
laden with coals, off Foley Bridge, 
on the 1ioth inftant; the two forme: 
were immediately diſpatched to: 
Dun&irk, but the latter was recap 
tured about two hours after by an 
Engliſh man of war brig; ſhe wa: 
procceding for Dunkirk or Oſtend, 
and had been laying-to for ſonic 


hours in the evening, waiting tur 
water to croſs the bank, and, I ap- 


chend, little expected to find Eng. 


Fin Crutzers within the Stroomn 
Sand. "Ihe brigs and Cutters in con 


pany, who bore up with the Cruizer 
in c! hace, were run cut of fight by 
twelve A. M. 

beg to recommend to your lord. 
mip's notice Lieutenant J. Pearſe, 
{eiior licutenant; Lieut. Lu fk, le- 
cond ; and Mr. Laſh, waiter, with 
the whole of the warrant and petiy 
Officers, ſcamen, and mariners, thy? 
whoie inited exertions this active 
and enterprifing enemy has been pre- 
vented making turthor det radatious, 
which. from iis loca K (weled es of 
our Coalts, added to the uw I mans 


z £A 
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he poſſeſſed in this brig, from her 
ſuperior ſailing and force, mult have 
been highly detrimental to the trade 
of this country; nor can I, in jul- 
tice, omit availing myſelf of this op. 
portunity toexprels to your lordthip 
my thanks to Johannes Whymmer, 
pilot of the Cruizer, who, on this 
and all former occaſions, by his cor. 
rect knowledge of the coaſt and 
thoals, and zcal for his majeſty's fer. 
vice, has afforded me the moſt eflen— 
tial confidence and aſſiſtance. 

Jam happy to add that the maſ- 
ters of the captured veilels, as alſo 
their crews, amounting to twenty 
Engliſh ſeamen, were on-board the 
Contre-Anural Magon, at the time 
of capture, and are now on-board 
the Cruizer. Joun HAN COCK. 


The © accuttomed relations'“ be. 
rween the French Government and 
the Porte have been completely dif. 
tvlved. Marſhal Brune quitted Con. 
ſtantinople on the 12th of laſt mcnth, 
in Conſequence of the retufal of the 
Grand Seignior to recognize Napo- 
deon Buonauparte as Emperor of the 
French, 

The moſt remarkable event which 
has occurred inthe political world, 
zu the courſe of the paft month, e 
the atrocious ſeizure of the peifon 
and papers of Sir George Rumbold, 
the accredited Britith envoy at Ham. 
burgh, and miniſter to Lower Sax— 
Onv. It is almoſt ſupertuous 10 add, 
that this outragcous robbery was 
committed under the orders and by 
the foldicry of Bonapartc. — Sir 
George, it appears, gencrally re. 
{ided at a houſe without the walls, 
but within the juriſdiction of th:: 
free imperial city. It was on the nighit 
of the 24th of October that this 
houſe. was ſurrounded by a band of 
250 French foldiers, under the com. 
mand of General Frere, who had ra. 
pidly croſſed the Elbe tor this pur- 
pofe, and returned with ſo much 
promptitude, after having effected 
their purpoſe, that the whole atiair 
was accompliſhed before the govern- 
ment of Hamburgh was aware of 
what had occurred. The ſenate 
immediately applied to the French 
reſident miniſter, in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation and chagrin ; and allo dil. 
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patched an official communication 
of the tranſaction not only to Eng— 
land, but to moſt of the courts on 
the continent. The French miniſter 
declined all interference, with a de- 
claration that he had no concern in 
the affair, which took place entirely 
without his knowledge. 

As to the motive of Bonaparte in 
this unjuſt and arbitrary ſeizure, it 
is generally conceived to have pro- 
ceeded from a hope to acquire hereby 


ſome information relative to the 
connexion and projects of Great 
Britain, and the northern powers 
with whom ſhe either has tormed, 


or is on the point of forming, a con- 
federacy. It is well known that fe- 
veral of the diſpatches which have 
been expedited to Sweden and Ruft- 
lia have fallen into the hands of the 
French government; but as thete 
have been all written in private cha- 
racters, the cabinet of St. Cloud has 
been incapable: of deciphering them. 
A deciphering key was ſuppoſed to 
be in the poticſhon ot Sir George 
Rumbold, aud hence the -canfſe of 
this violent atteſt of himſel and his 
papers. 

The ſerzure of Sir George Rum. 
bold was thus mentioned by the Pa- 
ris Mercury of the zd of November: 
« Attwoo'clock inthe mormug, 159 
trench troops repaired to Grindel, 4 
village within the territory of Ham- 
Purgh, where, at his country houſe, 
they arreſted the Lngliſh charge Mat. 
fires, and conveved jim to Harburg: 
ftromihence it was tid he was to he 
tranſported to Verdun, and there 
detained till the re-appearance of Sir 
James Craufurd at that place.“ 

Sir George, from the time of his 
} 


his journey, until he arrived at Parts, 
was treated with proper retnect, and 
had every indulgence allewed him 
conſiſtent with the vigilant circum-— 
{pection whict, the commander of 
the efcort which attended him was 
obliged to ex*iciſe. On his arrival 
at Paris, he was immediately Cone 
ducted to the Temple, where lie 
was alſo treated with every appear- 
ance of reſpect, On the evening of 
the ſecond day of his confinement, 
a Pruſſian courier. arriged with a 


ſtrong remouſtrance to the French 
govern, 
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government from the court of Ber- 
hin, and with inſtructions to the Pruſ— 
ſian ambaſlador to demand the im- 
mediate liberation of Sir George 
Rumbold. Sir George was on the 
following day releaſed from his im- 

riſonment, inſtantly hurried out of 
Paris, and conveyed to Boulogne, 
where he remained ſome days. He 
was then carried to Cherbourg and 
embarked on-board a fſmall cutter 
bearing a flag of truce, which tell in 
with the Niobe frigate, Capt. Scott, 
on Friday, the 6th of November: 
he was immediately taken on-board, 
and landed at Porttmouth on Satur- 
day morning. 

The Mon:teur of the 6th notices 
the liberation of Sir George in the 
following words,—** Phe magnani- 
mity of the Euperor has induced 
him, at the requcit of a friendly 
power, to ſet at liberiy M. Rumbold, 
the worthy aſſociate oi the Spencer 
Smiths and Drakes.” 

We are exceedingly concerned to 
ſtate the melancholy intelligence of 
a Greadiul hurricane in the Weſt 
Indies, It began on the 24 of Sep- 
tember, and laſted tif! the night of 
the 5th. Every one of the Wind. 
ward Iſlands has felt this terrible 
vilitation more or leſs. Gn {hore the 
damage has been lefs than at fe. 
At St. Kitr's, every veilel vas loit ; 
at St. Burtholomew's, 56; at Domi- 
nica, 26, and a {loop of war: at An- 
tigna, 58, und a packet; at St. 1 ho. 
mas's, 44; at Xlartinique, 40; at 
Barbadoes, 2, Commodore Hood's 
ſquadron has nat fuflained much da- 
mage; and it is ſome conlolation to 
us to be able to ailure our readers, 
that the loſs of lives has been very 
very ſmall. 

A tremendous gale of wind took 
place in the harbour of Charleſton, 
on the 7th of September. Poſlibly 
this might have been the trail of that 
huricane which did ſuch miſchief in 
the Windward Iſlands. 

Parliament is not to meet till the 
35th of January, 1805. 

On the 6th inſtant Mr, Wagſtati, 
the meſſenger, left town with di. 
E tor Peterſburgh and Be— 
in, which were {uppoſed at the 
time to relate to the ſeizure of 
Sir George Kumbold, Mr, Wag- 
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ſtaff ſailed from Harwich in the 
Auckland packet, Captain Ham- 
mond; and after a favourable pa- 
ſage reached Huſum on the fith, 
where he met a Hanoverian meſſen— 
ger of the name of Muller, whowas 
on his way to Schwerin, with dif- 
patches for the Hanoverian miniſter 
reſiding there, and they agreed to 
proceed together ina carriage to that 
place, Nothing worthy of obſerva- 
tion occurred on their journey til] 
they reached a road which lies thro? 
a wood, between Lubec and Meck- 
lenburgh Schwerin, about ten Eng- 
Iſh miles diſtant from the latter 
place ; this was on the 13th inſtant. 
Six men, each armed with a carbine 
having a fixed bayonet, ſurrounded 
the carriage, and demanded the 
meſfengers' money, and whatever 
property they had about them. The 
captain of the gang (or rather, as 
the travellers ſuppoſed, a French 
officer in diſguiſe) ſeemed anxious 
only about the diſpatches ; and cal— 
led out in French, tos papers, vos 
fpapiers (your papers, your papers); 
and on {earching for them, he found 
ſome ſitver, belonging to Mr. Wag— 
(tatt, which he returned, He obtain. 
ec. from the meilengers two leather 
bags, which contained the diſpatches 
belonging to both, with which he 
leemed perfectly ſatisfied. The fig- 
nal was then given to the bandittt 
to plunder, when they obeyed their 
leader with the greateſt alacrity ; 
tor in the ſpace of three minutes 
every corner of the carriage, and 
every packet and place about them, 
had been completely ſearched, and 
every thing of value taken from 
them. Mr. Wagſtaff loſt upwards 
of zool. in cath, beſides his watch 
and clothes: the Hanoverian was 
alſo {tripped of every thing he had 
about him that was valuable. The 
meſſengers now expected to be ſuf— 
tered to depart, but they were not 
{0 fortunate z fentinels were placed 
over them till the robbers had ſeized 
a poor waggoner (who was driving 
his team a ſhort diſtance before the 
carriage, with three hogſheads of 
wine in it, which he had brought 
from Lubec), whom they brought 
priſoner to the carriage: then, or- 
dering the poſtillion to turn the 

horſes 
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horſes heads round towards Lubec, 
the whole party was taken into a 
converyent part of the wood, where 
the — were deſired to alight 
from the carriage; and the frec- 
booters proceeded to bind them to 
a tree with the cords. They then 
told them, that, if they attempted 
to regain their liberty till the expi- 
ration of an hour and a halt, by 
calling for aſſiſtance, or ſtruggling to 
untie the cords, they would return, 
and put it out of their power to at- 
tempt any thing of the kind a ſecond 
time, The untortnnate perſons bure 
their ſituation with great patience, 
till the pain ariſing from the tight- 
neſs of the cord became intolerable ; 
and about an hour of the time being 
elapſed, each man began to ſtruggle 
for his liberty. The waggoner was 
the firſt who got relcated, and 1mme. 
diately ſet about liberating the po- 
ſtillion, which it took up ſome time 
to do, ſo faſt had the robbers bound 
him. As ſoon as he ſucceeded, the 
poſtillion, not thinking it ſate to top 
to exerciſe the ſame courteſy for the 
meſſengers which the waggoner had 
done for him, made the beſt of his 
way to a village near at hand, called 
Dragoon. The waggoner, who had 
been detained ſome time in the wood, 
and fearful for his own fſatety, fol- 
lowed the- poſtillion, and left the 
meſſengers ſtill bound to the trees. 
Finding, however, that they had no 
one to depend on for aſſiſtance, they 
began to make extraordinary efforts 
to extricate themſelves; and at length 


Mr. Wagſtaff obtained the releaje of 


one of his arms, which enabled him 
to liberate himſeli, and his unfortu- 
nate companzon, who had received 
moreinjurytrom the confinement than 
any of the others. No ſooner had 
Mr, Wagſtaff led Mr. Muller from 
the tree, than they Heard a ruſtling 
noſe amongſt the buſhes, which 
they were fearful proceeded from 
the return of the banditti. This 


idea filled the Hanoverian meſſenger 
with ſo much apprehenſion, that he 
would not attempt to eſcape, but 
entreated Mr, Wagitaft to bind him 
again to the tree, that he might be 
found at his poſt when the enemy ar- 
rived, 


Ilowever, the appearance of 
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the waggoner diſpelled their fears, 
and accounted for the noiſe they 
had juſt heard. He informed the 
meſſengers, that having learned tht 
the whole of the banditti had been 
ſeen on horſebuck riding towards 
Ratzeburg; and therefore, ſuppo- 
ſing that he had nothing to fear, he 
had formed the reſolution of return- 
ing to releaſe them. The two meſ— 
ſengers accompanied the waggoner 
to the village, where they found 
the poſtillion in the chimney-corner 
of a ſmall inn, and had much difh. 
culty to perſuade him to reſume his 
place, and drive them to Schwerin, 
which town they reached in the 
evening. At Schwerin, Mr. Wag. 
ſtaff obtained a loan of money to 
bear his expences to England, and 
ſet out on his return as ſoon as he 
had got his buſineſs ſettled, and dif- 
patched a letter to Mr. Jackſon, at 
Berlin, appriſing him of the loſs of 
his diſpatches. Before Mr. Wag. 
ſtaff came away, it was aſcertained 
at Schwerin that the banditti had 
entered Ratzeburgh, a town in the 
Hanoverian ſtates, where a French 
garriſon is ſtationed. It was alfo 
known, that on the morning the rob. 
bery took place, the French ban- 
ditti were at Dragoon village, and 
were inquiring their way to Lubec : 
from what followed, there is not 
the leiſt doubt but they were look- 
ing out for the Engliſh meſſenger, 
whole arrival at Huſum, it is ſup— 
poſed, they were informed of by 
their ſpies at that place, who give 
the enemy the carlieſt account of 
every tranſaction that happens there. 
Mr. Wagſtaff quitted Schwerin on 
the th, at which time he left the 
Hanoverian meſſenger much indif. 
poſed, in conſequence of the injury 
he ſuſtained by being bound fo 
tight. He reached town about eight 
o'clock on Sunday morning. 

We have the ſatisfaction to learn, 
that no advantage can be derived 
by the enemy from the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Wagſtaft 's diſpatches, We un- 
derſtand that he was the bearer 
ſolely of the remonſtrance reſpecting 
the ſeizure of Sir George Rumbold. 

We have the painful taſk of an- 
nouncing the total loſs of two of his 
majeſty's 


majeſty*s ſhips, viz. the Venerable, 
of 74 guns, e and the 
Romney, of so, Captain Brown; 
the tormer in Torbay, the latter at 
the mouth of the Texel. The Ve- 
nacrable, accon npanying the channel 
fleet on its return to its ſtation off 
Breſt, ran aſhore in the Bay, and 
ſoon became 2 complete wreck. The 
number of the crew who have pe- 
11ſhed is not aſcertained, but hopes 
are entertained that it does not ex- 
ceed four or five, including a mid- 
ihipman. 

The melancholy fate of the Rom. 
ney has been atcertained by letters 
from on-board the Atricaine frigate. 
In one of the late ſevere gales ſhe 
Tan aſhore near the month of the 
Fexel, and was totally loſt, together 
witiz about twenty of her crew. The 
remainder were made priſoners by 
the enemy. 

DEaATEHS.— His Grace the Duke 
of Leinſter, at his ſeat at Cartown, 
in the county of K.idare, after an 
illneſs of about fix weeks. The 
perſons who attended the funeral 
went four abreaſt, notwithſtanding 
which the proceſſion extended up- 
wards of three Iriſh miles. Upwards 
of 1$00 of the mourners had ſcarts 
and hat-bands. 

On Wedneſday, Nov. 14, at his 
ſeat at Nocton, near Lincoln, in the 
75th year of his age, George earl of 
Buckinghamſhire, Baron Hobart, of 
Blickling. His lordſhip is fuc ceede d 
in his title and eſlates by his fon, 
Robert lord Habart lite principal 
tecretary of ſtate for war and colo— 
nies. 

At his houſe, at Ipfwich, after a 
long illnels, the Right Hon. John 
Lowe, Baron Chedwoitli. His lore. 
ſhip was a very eccentric character, 
During his laſt illnefs, «lunch was of 
three months continuance, he was 
1nviftible to all his ee He is 
id to have died worth 500, oool. 
of which lum, he. has beque athed 
180,000]. in legacies to various * 
fons. He as ap pointed Vir. Vil- 
fon, of the lord chancellor's Sy 5 
1% be one of his executors, and 
has left him 20,0601, and his wife 
35,090], Mr. Penrice, ſurgeon, of 
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Yarmouth, is the ether executor, 
and alſo reſiduary legatee. To Mr. 
Penrice he has left 20,0001. and Gogol. 
to his fon. As relidu; ary legatee, it 
is impoſſible to ſay what Mr, Penrice 
will get, peahaps not leſs than 
ro, ol. Amongſt other legacies 
are the following, viz.—3000). 
the Hon. C. J. Fox; 16,0001. to Mrs. 
Taylor, late of the Norwich theatre; 
4060], to a daughter of the late 
Charles Banniſter; 15,0001. to an 
infant daughter of Mrs. Edgar (late 
Mils Selſby, at the Griitin, Ivſwich); 
1300]. to the Rev. Mr. Lay ton, of 
Ipiwich, and the ſame ſum to his fi. 
ter: 1399l. each to Miſs Edmead and 
Miſs Kent, late of the Norwich the. 
atre. His lordſhip has alſo left hand- 
ſome legacies to Mr, Powell and 
Mr. Seymour, tormerly of the ſame 
theatre; beſides legacies of 40000. 
5000), and 6o000l. to many perſons at 
Ipſwich, &. His valuable library 
he has left between Mr. Layton, Mr. 
Penrice, and Mr, Green. 

Suddenly in his carriage, going to 
vitit a friend, John Utterſon, Eſq. 
of Marwell-hall, near Wincheſter, 
Hants; a juſtice of peace for the 
county of Sullex, 

Morland the painter, in a very in- 
digent ſtate, Oct. 29. 

A Spaniſh lady, paſſenger on-board 
La Fama captured frigate, and who 
was ſeverely wounded in the ſhoul. 
der, during the action with the Live- 
ly, of her wounds, at Portſmouth, 
The corpſe was interred there, 

At Davington, near Faverſham, 
aged 92, Mr. Charles Welt, Office 
Keeper at the Royal Powder Mills 
at Favertham. 

Mr. Charles Banniſter, well known 
in the theatrical word as a molt ex- 

ellent finger and comic actor, 

At his feat at Wakehurſt- place, in 
Snifex, Joſeph Peyton, Eſq. Admi- 
ru! of the White, in the 82th year of 
his age, —On the 156th, at her cottage 
near t hertſey, the Righ t Hon. Lady 
Stawell, in the 44th year of her age, 
one of the ladies to the Princeſles 
Auguſta and Elizabeth. — At Gel- 
ligron, Glamorganſhire, the Rev. 
Joſiah Rees, f father to Mr, Rees, ot 
Paternoſter-row , 
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CHARACTER or LOUIS XV. KING or FRANCE, 


OUTS XV. ſucceeded his grand. 

| father Louis XIV, anno 1715; 
and was declared of age in 1723. 
The enviable appellation of Well. 
beloved was beſtowed upon him 
twenty years after, in the moment 
of danger, by a lively and enthuſi— 
aſtic people. Being ſeized at Metz 
with a putrid fever that threatened 
his life, the uncommon tranſports of 
joy with which his recovery was at- 
tended, touched the heart of the 
monarch himſelf; and he might well 
exclaim, “ What a pleaſure it is to 
be beloved! What have I done to de- 
ſerve it 

But the title the people had be- 
ſtowed was at length effaced from 
their minds by thirty years of laſci- 
vious excels, profuſion, and rapaci- 
ty ; his example had looſened the 
bands of morality, his, prodigality 
had exhauſted the credit and re- 
ſources of his country, and his wan- 
ton pride had trampled upon the 
remnant of the conſtitution. His 
own aftections ſeemed to have been 
confined within the narrow limits of 
his perſonal pleaſures and ſecurity ; 
the Marchioneſs of Pompadour, who 
ſo long enjoyed his confidence and 
ſhared his embraces, expired with- 
out a ſigh of regret from the mo- 
narch, who, during her life, had 
obeyed and adored her; and the 
death of his ſon, the dauphin, was 
received without any mark of emo- 
tion by the royal inſenſible. It was 
by inceſſantly ſuggeſting to him his 
perſonal danger, that the Counteſs 
du Barre ſtimulated him-te the deci- 
ſive meaſure of ſuppreſling the an- 
cient parliaments vt of Th but, 
though concealed from the public 
eye, the embers of freedom were ſtill 
carefully cheriſhed; the magnani- 
mity of thoſe aſſemblies had awa- 
kened new ideas in the boſoms of 
the French ; they were taught by 
the late remonſtrances to conſider 
their inherent rights; and the flame, 
in the ſuccceding reign, burſt forth 
with accumulated force, and over- 
whelmed the throne of deſpotiſm. 

Delivered from the remonſtrances 
of his parliament, and devoted to 
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voluptuoufneſs, the latter part of 
his reign ſcemed to glide in conſtant 
enjoyment ; the chancellor de Mau. 
peou took care that all moncy-edicts 
were regiſtered; and the inventive 
ſpirit of finance, by oppreſling the 
people, liberally ſupplied the profu— 
ſion of the court. But in the moment 
of ſaticty, the mind of Louis ſtill ap— 
peared impreſed with ſettled melan- 
choly ; the ſudden death of the Mar. 
quis de Chauvelin, the companion of 
his ſenſual exceſſes, ſtrongly afte ted 
him; and the ſubſequent tate of the 
Marſhal d' Armentieres, who expired 
in a ſimilar manner, and who was 
nearly the ſame age as the monarch, 
increaſed his gloomy ſenſations. 

He was ſenſible ot the daily dimi- 
nution of his ftrength; even the 
charms of the Counteſs du Barre 
could no longer excite deſire ; and, 
though that lady ſtill retained her 
influence, new objects were requiſite 
to rouſe the languid powers of the 
king. To provide theſe was the 
inceſſant care of the counteſs ; and 
her aſſiduity in this office, proved at 
once fatal to her own grandeur, and 
the life of her royal ſlave. A new 
beauty, who was introduced into the 
bed of the monarch, communicated 
to the deſpoiler of her innocence the 
fatal ſecds of diſeaſe: ſymptoms of 
the ſmall pox appeared on the king, 
and by the advice of his phyſicians 
he was haſtily removed from Tria- 
non to Verſailles. The ignorance of 
his phyſicians co-operated with the 
virulence of the diſeaſe ; a momen. 
tary change tor the better was ſuc- 
ceeded by certain indications of ſpee- 
dy diſſolution; and eight days after 
the firſt attack, that monarch cloſed 
a reign of fifty-nine and a life of 
ſixty-four years, on the icth of May, 
1774. Such was the fate of Louis 
XV. who at length fell a victim to 
thoſe ſenſual appetites, in the gra- 
tification of which he had ſacrificed 
his own fame and the welfare of his 
ſubjects. 

The following ceremonies were 
periormed at the death of Louis XV. 
As ſoon as his majeſty was given 
over, the four heralds of arms were 
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ordered to wait in the anti-chamber 
next to his majeſty's bed-room ; juſt 
as he was expiring they were intro. 
duced, and placed one at each cor- 
ner of the bed; and, after the phy- 
ficians attending had declared he 
was dead, the two heralds on the 
right ſide of the bed immediately 
proclaimed aloud, three diſtinct 
times, Le roi eft mort, * The king is 
dead,” But, as the king was ſup— 
poſted to be never dead in France, 
the two others on the left proclaim- 
ed in the ſame manner, Lide de roi 
fetzteme, © Long live Louis the Six- 
teenth.” Then the body remained 
expoſed for the inſpection of every 
one: twenty-four ours atter the 
death the body was opened, the 
heart and bowels extracted, and 
waſhed in aromatic waters; after be. 
ing embalmed, they were put into a 
box for that purpoſe, and buried in 
a tomb at the Val de Grace: the 
body was Carried to the Louvre in 
Paris, expoſed in ſtate, remained 
theretllall the pariſh priefts, monks, 
friars, &c. had been in proceſſion, 
and ſaid prayers; it was then {ent 
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with funeral pomp to St, Dennis, 
and placed under a mauſoleum erect. 
ed in the choir of the church, where 
it remained forty days; during that 
time all the houſhold was in waiting 
as if the king was alive; a table was 
ſerved twice a-day, and when the 
dinner was ready, le grand maitre 
hotel taſted the victuals, and then 
proceeded to the choir of the church, 
and announced to his majeſty that 
the table is ſerved ; the firſt gentle. 
man of the chamber in waiting an. 
ſwered that his majeſty had dined : 
the fame fooliſh ceremony was gone 
through at night with the ſupper, 
At the expiration of the forty * 
the ceremony of the burial was per. 
formed, and a funeral ſpeech pro. 
nounced: the toinb was then open. 
ed, and ſix gardes du corps took the 
body of Louis XIV.wholayupon the 
firſt ſteps, and carried it down into 
the vault, and put the body of Louis 
the XVth in his place, The entrance 
was then ſhut up, and vpon it was 
erected a new wooden mauſoleum, 
covered with a black velvet pall, te 
the right band of the altar, 
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HILIP Auguſtus, and Richard 
the Firſt, are the only Kings of 
France and England, who have 


fought under the fame banners; but 
the holy ſervice in which they were 


enliſted, was, as uſual, incefluntly 
diſturbed by their national jealouſy; 
and the two tactions, which they 
protected in Palzttine, were more 
averſe to each other than to the 
common enemy. In the eyes of the 
Orientals, the French monarch was 
ſuperior in dignity and power ; and 
in the emperor's ablence, the Latins 
revered him as their temporal chief. 
Yet his exploits were not adequate 
to his fame, Philip was brave, but 
the ſtateſman predominated in his 
character; he was ſoon weary of ſa- 
crificing his health and intereſt o a 
barren coaſt; the furrender of Acre 
became the ftgoal ot his departure; 
nor could he jultify this unpopular 
deſertion, by leaving the Duke of 
Burgundy, with five hundredKknights 
and ten thoutand tot, tor the tervice 


of the Holy Land. The King of 
England, though inferior in dignity, 
furpaſled his rival in wealth and mi— 
litary- renown; and if heroiſm be 
confined to invincible courage, Rich. 
ard Plantugenet will ever ſtand high 
among the heroes of the age, The 
memory of Car de Lion, the: hone 
hearted prince, was long dear and 
glorious to his Engliſh ſubjects ; 
and, at the diſtance of ſixty years, 
it was Celebrated in proverbial fay- 
ings by the grandions of the Egyp- 
tians and Saracens, againit whom he 
had fought ; bis tremendous name 
was employed by the Syrian mothers 
to filence their infants; and, if a 
horſe ſuddenly ſtarted from the 
Way, his rider was wont to exclaim, 
% Poſt thou think King Richard is 
in the buſh?” His cruelty to the 


Mahometans was the eftect of zeal ; 
but we cannot believe that a ſoldier, 
ſo free and tearlels in the uſe ot his 
lauce, would have deſcended to whet 
a dagger agaiuſt his valiant brother 
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Conrad of Montferrat, who was ſlain 
at Tyre by ſome ſecret ailaſtins, 

After the {ſurrender of Acre, and 
the departure of Philip, the King of 
England led the cruſaders to the re— 
covery of the ſea-coalt ; and the ci— 
ties of C ſaria and Jaffa were quick- 
ly added to the kingdom of Eulig- 
nan. A march of one hundred miles 
from Acre to Aſcalon, was a great 
and perpetual battle of eleven days, 
In the diſorder of his troops, the 
ſultan of Egypt remained on the field 
with ſeventeen guards, without low. 
ering his ſtandard, or {ulpcnding the 
ſound of his brazen kettle-drum : he 
again rallied and renewed the charge; 
and his preachers, or heralds, called 
aloud on the Unitarians manfully to 
ſtand up againſt the Chriſtians, But 
the progreſs of Richard was irreſiſti- 
ble: and it was only by demoliſhing 
the walls and buildings of Aicalon, 
that the ſultan could prevent him 
from occupying an important fortreſs 
on the confines of Egypt. 

During a ſevere winter, the armies 
ſlept ; but, in the ſpring, the Franks 
advanced within a day's march of 
Jeruſalem, under the victorious 
ſtandard of the Engliſh king; and 
his active ſpirit intercepted a con- 
voy, or Caravan, of ſeven thouſand 
camels. Saladin had fixed his ſta— 
tion in the holy city; but the city 
was ſtruck with conſternation and 
diſcord : he faſted; he prayed ; he 
preached; he offered to {hare the 
dangers of the ſiege; but his toldiers, 
who remembered the tate of their 
companions at. Acre, prelled the ful— 
tan with loyal or {editious clamours, 
to reſerve his perſon, and their cou— 
rage, for the future detence of their 
religion and empire. The Moflems 
were all at once delivered by the 
ſudden, or, as they deemed, the mi— 
raculous, retreat of the Chriſtians ; 
and the laurels of Richard were 
blaſted by the prudence or envy of 
his companions. The hero, aſcend— 
Ing an hill, and veiling his face, ex- 
claimed with an indignant voice— 
*© Thofe who are unwilling to reſ— 
cue, are unworthy to view, the ſe. 
pulchre of Chriſt!” After his re- 
turn to Acre, on the news that Jaffa 
was ſurpriſed by the ſultan, he ſailed 
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with ſome merchant veſſels, and 
leaped foremoſt on the beach; the 
caſtle was relieved by his preſence ; 
and ſixty thouſand Saracens fled be. 
fore his arms. The diſcovery of his 
weakneſs provoked them to return 
in the morning; and they found him 
cuclefsly encamped before the gates 
wieh only ſeventeen knights and 
three hundred archers. Without 
counting their numbers, he ſuſtained 
their charge; and we learn from the 
evidence of his enemies, that the 
King of England, graſping his lance, 
rode furiouſly along their front, from 
the right to the left wing, without 
meeting an adverſary who dared io 
encounter his career. 

During theſe hoſtilities, a lan. 
guid and very tedious negoctitio! 
between the Franks and Moilems 


was ſtarted, and continued, and 
broken, and again reſumed, and 


again broken. Some acts of royal 
courteſv, the gift of ice and fruit, 
the exchange of Norway hawks and 
Arabian horles, ſoftened the aſperity 
ot religious war: from the vicifli— 
tude ot ſucceſs, the monarchs might 
learn to ſuſpect that heaven was 
neutral in the quarrel; nor, after the 
ſtubborn trial of each other, could 
either hope for a decilive victory. 
'The health buth of Richard and Sa. 
ladin appeared to be in a declining 
ſtate ; and they reſpectively ſuffered 
the evils of diſtant and domeſtic war. 
fare : Plantagenct was impatient to 
punith a perfidious rival who had 


invaded Normandy in his abſence; 


and the Sultan of Egypt was ſub— 
dued by the cries of the people, wha 
was the victim, and of the ſoldiers, 
who were the inſtruments, of his 
martial zeal. 

The firit demands of the King of 


England were the reſtitution of Je- 


ruſalem, Paleſtine, and the true 
croſs; and he firmly declared, that 
himſelt and his brother pilgrims 
would end their lives in the pious 
labour, rather than return to Europe 
with 1gnominy and remorſe, But 


the conſcience of Saladin refuſed, 
without ſome weighty compenta- 
tion: he aflerted, with equal firm. 
neſs, his religious and civil claim to 
the ſovereignty of Paleſtine ; def. 
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canted on the importance and ſanc- 
tity of Jeruſalem, and rejected all 
terms of the eſtabliſhment, or parti- 
tion, of the Latins. The marriage 
w hich Richard hope d, of his tif- 
ter with the ſutra; brother, was 
defe1rtcd by the difference ot faith: 
th. prince IS 1hbnorred the nbraces 
oi an inhde!l, and Adel, or Sapha— 
din, would not renounce a plurality 
of wives, A perſonal interview was 
declined by Saladin, who aliege9 
their mutual ignorance of each 0- 
ther's language; and the negaciation 
was minaged with much art and de- 
lay;by their interpreters and envoys. 

The fual agreement was equally 
diſappraved ot by the -calots of 
both parties, by the F 4: 
and the caliph of Bagdad. It was 
ſtipula zd that Jeruſelem and the 
holy ſeputchre ſhould be open, with— 
out tribi:t- or vexation, to the pil— 
grimage of the Latin Chiiſtians; 
that, after the demolition of Aicalon, 
they ſhuuld incluſively poſſeſs the 
ſea-coaſt from Jaffa to Tyre; that 
the Count of Tripoli and the Prince 
of Antioch ſhould be compriſgd in 
the truce; and that, during three 
vears and three months, all hoſtili— 
ties ſkuuld ceaſe. The principal 
chiefs of the two armies ſwore to 
the obſervance of the treaty; but 
the monarchs were ſatisfied with 
giving their word und their right 
hand ; and the royal majeſty was 
excuſed from an oath, which always 
implies ſome ſuſpicion of falſehood 
and diſhonour. Richard embarked 
for Europe to ſeek a premature 
grave; and the {pace of a few 
months concluded the life and glo— 
ries of Saladin. The orientals de- 
icribe his death, which happened at 
Damaſcus, March 4, i193; but they 
ſeem 1gnorant of the equal diſtribu- 
tion ot his alms among the three re- 
ligions, or of the diſplay of a throud, 
inſte:& of a tran dard, to admoniſh the 
eaſt of the inſtability of human great- 
neſs, Ihe unity of empire was dil. 
ſolved by his death; his ſons were 
oppreſſed by the ſtronger arm of 
their ancle Saphadin; the hoſtile in- 
tæreſts of the ſultans of Egypt, Da- 
matcus, and Aleppo, were revived ; 
and the Franks or Latins gained 


n pont iff 


ſtrength in their fortreſſes along the 
Syrian coaſt. 

Ihe nobleſt monument of the ſnl. 
tan's fame, and of the terror which 
he inſpired, is the Saladine tenth, a 
general tax which was rt imvoſed 
on the laity, and evea the cleriy, 
of the Latin church for the {crvice 
or the Holy War. T he practice was 
too lucrative to expire with the oc. 
calion; and this tribute became the 
foundation of .!l the tithes and 
tenths on eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
which have been grauted by the 
Roman pontiffs to catholic fove- 
reigns, or reſerved for the immediate 
uſe of the apoſtolic fee. This pe- 
cuntary emolument mnſt have tend. 
ed to increaſe the- intereſt of the 
popes in the recovery of Paleſtine ; 
ſo that after the death of Saladin 
they preached the neceſſity of the 
cruſades by their epiſtles, their le- 
gates, and their miſſionaries. 

The ſultan Saladin was only fifty, 
ſeven years old when he died, leav- 
ing ſixteen ſons and a daughter. His 
extenſive dominions were divided 
among his children, and ſplit into 
various petty ſtates and principali- 
ties; but none of the ſons were 
found to poſſeſs either the genius or 
virtues of their father. Afdhc.!, the 
eldeſt, inherited the kingdom of Da; 
maſcus and Samoſata; and Malek- 
el Aziz, the {econd, became ſoldan 
or ſultan of Egypt. But no ſooner 
had the young Egyptian monarch 
ſeated himſelf firmly on the throne, 
than he began to wage war with his 
elder brother, reduced him to the 
narrow limits of Samoſata, and 1eiz- 
ed on Damaſcus for himſelf, The 
unwarlike Afdhal made little oppo- 
ſition, but quietly retired to the 
principality allowed him. 

Aziz reigned only five years, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Malck-el- 
Manſur, A. D. 1198; who being but 
nine years of age, his uncle Atdhal, 
prince of Samoſata, was deputed by 
the emirs to rule the empire during 
the minority, by the title of Alabel 
of Egypt and Damaſcus; but from 
the ſupineneſs of Afdhal, and the 
want of authority in the young ſul— 
tan, the ſovereign authority was 
uſurped, A. D. 1208, by Adel-Seit, 
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brother to Manſur; who, at the 
head of the Au bs, ſcized upon Pe- 
luſium, and, advancing to Cairo, 
ſeated himſelf on- the Egyptian 
throne without difficulty or oppoti- 
tion, 

During the reign ot Adel-Seif, the 
Franks , enetrated into E yrt; but 
were quickly obliged ic retire, thy? 
not without laying waiie part of the 
country, and carrying cit con dete 
ble booty. In the yer 1218, Mu- 
lek-cl. Kamel, the fon of Aielocn, 
ſucce2ded to the throne of ihe Egyp- 
tian ſultans, maintained a vi- 
gorous War againſt the Franks. ihe 
fourth cruſade was diverted from 
Syria and Palcſtine, by being {ent 
againſt Conſtentinople. 


and 


In the fifth, 
two hundred thouſands Franks were 
landed at the caſtern mouth of the 
Nile. They reaſonably hoped, troin 
the diſorders of the Molicms, that 
Paleſtine would be ſubdued in Egypt 

the ſeat and ſtorehouſe 01 the ſultan; 
and, fter a fieve of fixteen months, 

the Moilems had to deplore the lots 
of Damietta, But the Chriſtian ar- 
my was ruined by the pride a 0d in- 
ſolence of the legate Pelagius, who, 
in the pope's name, aſlumed the 
character of general: the ſickly 
Franks were encomp afſed by the wa- 
ters of the Nile and the Oriertal 
forces; ind it was by the evacuation 
of Damieita, after a conflict of three 
years, from A. D. 1218 to 1221, that 
they obtained a fte retreat, ſome 
conceſlions tor the pilgrims, and he 
reſiitution of ib relic of the true 
croſs. The failure of the Chriitians 
may in {ome acaſure be atcrived to 
the abuſe and iwiile.tplication of the 
Cruſades, „hich were a cached at the 
ſame time no ainſt the Sara- 
cens and Turks, but againſt the Pa- 
gans of I. Vonla, the Moors of Spain, 
the Al bgeois oi France, and the 
kings of Sicily of the imperial fa- 
mi! 

In 1228, another army of cruſaders 
arrived, under the co. umand oi Fre— 
deric [1 emperor of Certaany; who, 
after various ſuccelics, finally Ob- 
tained from the {ſultan the reſtitu— 
tion of Jeruſalem, of Bethlehem and 
Nazareth, of Tyre and S1don : the 
Latins were alſo allowed to inhabit 
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and fortify the city; an equal code 
of civil and religious freedom was 
ratified for the ſectaries ot Chriſt and 
thoſe of Mahomet ; and, while the 
former worſhipped at the holy ſepul- 
chre, the latter might pray and preach 
in the mo{que of the temple. The 
Chriſtian clergy deplored this ſcan— 
datuus tolcratiun: and the weaker 
Motlems were gradually expellzd; 
but every rational 0 jet of the c ru- 
ſades wa by this mode 1ccomplithed 
without blaodſhed; the churches 
werereſtored, the mona ſteries were re- 
pleniſhed ; and i id the ſvace of fifteen 
years, the Latins of Jeruſalem ex- 
cceded tix thoufand. This peace 
and preſperity was interraurted by 
the irruptions of the ſavage hurds of 
Carizmians. Flying from the arms 
of the Moguls, thoſe ſhepherds of 
the Caſpian rolled headlong on Syriaz 
and the union of the Franks with the 
ſultans of Al-ppo, Hems, and Da- 
maſcus, was inſuiticient to ſtem the 
violence of the torrent, Whatever 
ſtood againſt them, was cut off by 
the ſwor'!, or dragged into Capti- 
vity; the military orders were almoſt 
exterminated in a fingle battle; and 
in the pil! age of the city, in the pro- 
fanation of the holy ſepulchre, the 
Latins confeſs the greater modeſiy of 
the Turks and Saracens. 

In the year 1239, Malek-el-Kamel 
died, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Malek-Adel; but after reigning 
only one lingle year, this prince was 
ſupplanted by his brother Malck- 
Salah, who entered Egypt with a 
conſiderable force, and driving out 
Adel, cauſed himſelf to be pro— 
claimed ſultan, in Cairo and Alex- 
andria, A.D 1240. He reigned nine 
years; in the latter part of which, 
Egypt was again invaded by the 
Franks. The two laft cruſades were 
undertiken by Louis IX. of France; 
who loit his liberty in Egypr, and 
his life on. the coaſt of Atrica. In 
him were 3 the virtues of a 
King, an hero, and a man; h's mar— 
tial piri t was tempered by the love 
of private and public juſtice; and 
he was at once the father of his peo- 
ple, the friend of the chriſtians, and 
the terror of the infidels. For the 
invaſion of Egypt, Louis covered 
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the ſea of Cyprus with eighteen hun- 
dred fails, and fifty thouſand men; 
and, if we might truſt his own con. 
fe ſſion, he diſembarked nine thouſand 
five hundred horſe, and one hundred 
and thirty thouſand foot, who per. 
formed their pilgrimage under the 
ſhadow of his power. 

In complete armour, A. D. 1249, 
Louis, emulating Richard Plant: age- 
net of England, leaped foremoſt on 
the beach; and the ſtrong city of 
Damietta, which had coſt his prede- 
ce ſſor a ſiege of tixteen months, was 
abandoned on the firſt aflault, by the 
trembling Egyptians. But Dami- 
etta was the firſt and the laſt of his 
conqueſts; and in the fifth and fixth 
cruſades, the ſame cauſes, almoſt on 
the ſame ground, were productive 
of ſimilar calamities. After a ruin- 
ous delay, which introduced into the 
camp the ſeeds of an epidemical dif- 
eaſc, the Franks began to advance 
from the ſea- coaſt towards the capi- 
tal of Egypt, and ſtrove to furmount 
the uncontroulable inundation of the 
Nile, which oppoſed their progreſs. 


In this interval the Sultan Malek 


Salah died, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Touran Shah, who loſt no 
time in providing for the ſafety of 
Cairo, by oppoling a numerous ar- 
my to the front ot the approaching 
Chriſtian troops. But under the eye 
of their intrepid monarch, the ba- 
rons and knights of France diſplayed 
their invincible contempt oi danger 
and diſcipline : his brother, the 
Count d' Artois, ſtormed the town of 
Maſſoura; and the carrier pigeons 
announced to the native inhabitants 
of Cairo, that all was loſt. But a 
foldier, who afterwards uſurped the 
fceptre, rallied the flying Egyptian 
troops : the main body of the Chriſ. 
tians was far behind their vanguard ; 

and Count d' Artois was overpowered 
and ſlain, A ſhower of Greek fire 
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was incefſantly poured on the inva- 
ders; the Nile was commanded by 
the Egyptian galleys, the open coun- 
try by the Arabs; all provifions 
were intercepted ; each day aggra- 
vated the ſickneſs and tamine ; and 
about the ſame time a retreat was 
found to be neceſſary and impracti- 
cable. The oriental writers con- 
teſs, that Louis might have eſcaped, 

if he u ould have deferted his ſub. 
jects: he was made priſoner, with 
the greateſt part of his nobles; all 
who could not redeem their lives by 
ſervice or ranſom, were inhumanly 
maſſacred ; and the walls of Cairo 
were lurmounted with innumerable 
heads of the vanquiſhed Chriſtians. 

The King of France was loaded 
with chains; but the generous vic— 
tor, Touran, great grandſon of the 
brother of Saladin, ſeat a robe of 
honour to his royal captive ; and 
his deliverance, with that of his fol. 
diers, was decreed, by the reſtitution 
of Damietta, and the payment of 
four hundred thouſand pieces of 
gold, 

The king of France was made pri- 
ſoner by the ſultan of E gypt, on the 
5th April, 1250; and it was not une. 
til a month after this fatal conflict, 
that he and his captured nobles were 
permitted to leave Cairo. For, amid 
the exultations of victory and the 
tumult of ſavage war, a moſt un- 
foreſeen and degrading revolution 
was to take place in the imperial city 
of Egypt: it was now that the dy- 
naſty of the fugitive race of Mama- 
lukes was to be founded in blood 
and rapine; an event that at once 
aſtoniſhed and ſhocked mankind, and 
which, for upwards of five centuries, 
hath ſubjected the rich and fertile 
province of Egypt to the dominion 
of 1ts own flaves. 

[To be continued, ] 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


TAE IxNDisCREET LOVER. 


ON PEDRO, and Don Oliva- 
rez, two knights of Alcantara, 
had been bred together at the ſame 
univerſity, They were about the 
ſame age, but of very different cha- 


racters in mind and manners. Pedie 


was of a volatile nature, warm in his 
paſſions, impatient in his purſuits, 
and conſequently indiſcreet in the 
The complexion 

© 


conduct of them. 


of Olivarez was quite the reverſe, He 
was of a ſerious caſt, temperate in his 
delires, deliberate in his purpoſes, and 
artful in the management of them. 

They had paſſed through many 
adventures together, in the moſt 
youthful part of their lives, in which 
Pedro was generally moſt intereſted, 
and in which Olivarez ſeconded him 
with all that art and addreſs he was 
maſter of, but which had been often 
fruſtrated by the giddinels and in- 
temperance of his friend. 

There lived in the city of Alcan- 
tara, a rich merchant, named Don 
Guzman; who, among the ſeveral 
articles of his dealing, uſed to pur- 
chaſe and vend flaves. About the 
time we are {peaking of, he had 
bought a lot of theſe victims of bar- 
barity, from an Algerine pirate; a- 
mong which there happened to be 
an European girl, of moſt remarka- 
ble grace and beauty. She was about 
the age of eighteen, tall, finely pro- 
portioned, and had ſuch a dignity in 
her appearance, as might have inti— 
tled her to be firſt ſultana in the 
principal ſeraglio of the eaſt. 

As all ſaleable commodities are 
left open to the inſpection of cuſtom- 
ers, Pedro having heard a report of 
the lovely European, went to ſce her, 
and became enamoured at firſt ſight ; 
though he had been, a little time 
betore, engaged by contract to an- 
other, But this was a ſort of Spa- 
niſh match, w here his heart had not 
entered the leaſt into the alliance, 
His tather had propoſed the unſeen 
daughter of Don Alvarez; and the 
jon, not having any attachment elſe— 
where, and impatient for an inde— 
pendent ſettlement, had acceded to 
the conditions. 

But from the inſtant he beheld the 
fair ſlave, he declined the family 
compact, ſet obedience and inheri— 
tance at nought, and being, there- 
tore, rendered uneaſy at home, 2nd 
not having caſh enough to purchaſe 
the prize himſelf, retired to a private 
lodging, and repoſed himſelf in the 
arms and counſel of his oft-tried 
triend and adviſer, Olivarez. 

 Olivarez kindly remonſtrated to 
tim againſt the indiſcretion of ſuch 
« canduct ; but to give counſel is 
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but an exerciſe of declamation, in 
mo{t cates; tor none are apt to take 
it, but thoſe who need 1t leaſt, The 
confiitution of Pedro required more 
of this medicine than he was well 
able to ſwailow ; he therefore re. 
fuſed to let down tie leaſt ſcruple 
of 1t.—He prayed afſliſtance, not ad- 
vice. 

At length Olivarez, ſenſible of a 
ſecret plezſure in the exercile of his 
genius towards plot and intrigue, 
engaged in this new adventure. He 
went directly to Alvarez, father to 
the lady aftanced to Pedro, revealed 
to him the cauſe of his triend's de. 
clining the match with his daughter, 
and propoſed to him to purchale the 
fair aitraction from Guzman, and 
ſecrete her in ſome private corner, 
which Olivarez undertook to pro. 
vide, till the infatuated Pedro might 
have leiſure to recover his ſenſes 
again, 

The old don moſt greedily ſwal- 
lowed the bait, and fled with impa- 
tience to Guzman upon this errand, 
deſiring Olivarez to call upon him, 
the next morning, to be informed of 
the rcſult. He waited upon him ac- 
cordingly very early, and ſoon after 
Alvarez appeared, with an air of tri- 
umph in his countenance, telling 
him that he had ſtruck the bargain, 
for an hundred quadruples, and was 
returning with the money to pay the 
purchaſe. He directed Olivarez to 
go and ſtay for him on the Exchange 
till he ſhould bring away the prize 
in his chariot, and deliver her over 
to the care of his prudence and fide- 
lity. 

The happy Olivarez immediately 
repaired to the appointed rendez- 
vous, rejoicing in the ſucceſs of his 

1achinations ; but had not remained 
Jong in the place, before Alvarez 
came driving up, and deſcended from 
his carriage, but with a very diffe- 
rent caſt of teatures than he had 
worn on the former interview. He 
came alone; and, with a face of mor- 
tification and reſentment, told him, 
that Guzman had changed his mind, 
without having given any manner of 


reaſon for it, and had abſolutely re- 


iuied to fulfil his contract upon any 
terms whatſoever, 
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Olivarez was as much chagrined 
at the croſſnefs of this incident as 
Alvarez was; for a projector regrets 
a diſappointment as much as an 


uſurer does a loſs, He walked for 
ſome time backwards and forwards 
on the Exchange, in a penſive mood, 
with his arms folded, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground, till he was 
rouzed out of his reveric by his friend 
Pedro, who rallied him thus: 

« Is this your boaſted artifice and 
activity upon all difficulties, (ſaid 
he,) to loiter, moping here all the 
morning, when both your wits and 
limbs ſhould have been employed in 
another quarter of the town to ſerve 
me? However, (continued he,) thank 
luck, my diligence has happily made 
amends for your delay, by at leaſt 
affording you a little further time to 
redeem your neglect, which would 
have been irretrievable an hour ago, 
if it had not been for an ora prema 
(maſter-ſtroke) of mine to-day, before 
you were out of your bed.” 

Olivarez, from former experience, 
immediately gueſſed the whole ſe— 
cret of the myſtery; but, without 
urging his ſuſpicions, ſeemed eager 
to inquire into the particulars of his 
Friend's contrivance, in order, as he 
Jaid, to ſquare his own conduct ac- 
cording to the meaſures already ta- 
ken. Upon which they retired to- 
gether totheapartments of Olivarez, 
where Pedro related to him the fol— 
lowing circumſtances: 

From the moment he had been firſt 
ſmitten with the fair captive, he had 
directed his valet de chambre to en- 
deavour to become acguainted with 
the ſervants of Guzman, through 
which channel he might be apprized 
of every ſcheme or motion the old 
proprietor might purpoſe, with re. 
gard to his lovely propertv. This 
contrivance had been effected but the 
day betore, and by this means he 
happened to come to the knowledge 
of the bargain and ſale of his miſtreſs, 
who was to be delivered over the 
next morning to a purchaſer un- 
known. 

Pedro had not received this intel- 
ligence till late at night; he was 
diſtracted, and at a loſs on what to 
determine in ſuch an exigence ; it 


was too late to ſeek his friend, and 
conſult upon ſo preſſing a difficulty. 
Some device muſt immediately be 
reſolved upon; and accordingly he 
determined upon the following one, 
which luckily, or unluckily, as may 
now appear, proved to be eftectual, 

He wrote a letter to his father's 
banker, pretending to be in the cuſ- 
tody of an alguazil, on account of 
having killed a man in a rencounter 
that very evening ; told him that he 
had made terms for his eſcape, on 
paying down fifty piſtoles on the in— 
ſtant, and reſted upon his friendſhip 
to ſupply him with the ſum directly, 
as he dared not venture to acquaint 
his father with his preſent difficulty 
and misfortune. 

A bill for the ſum was forthwith 
remitted, which Pedro incloſed in 
a feigned letter to Guzman, in which 
he attumed the name of Trufaldin, a 


- rich merchant in Seville, offering 


him thit premium above whatever 
price ke might have hitherto been 
tendered for the flave Celia, which 
was her real appellation, as he had 
learned from his private intelligence 
in the houſe of Guzman, and pro— 
miſing to ſend a proper perſon, in a 
few days, to tranſact the buſineſs, 
and receive the party from his hands. 

During the while that Pedro was 
both relating and exulting in this 
tranſaction, Olivarez preſerved a 
ſteady and gloomy countenance 
throughout, which ſo provoked his 
friend, that he could not refrain from 
the following exclamation: * Ob- 
ſerve the pride and envy of men! 
They would rather another ſhould 
receive a ſingle benefit by their af- 
ſiſtance, than fifty advantages by 
their own addreſs.” 

But Olivarez ſoon lowered his ſp1- 
rits, by acquainting him, that this 
ſame ebra prime of his had marred 
the very purpole for which it had 
been undertaken. He then gave him 
a full detail of what has been already 
recited, and begged leave to with- 
draw himſelf ior the future from in- 
terfering in his adventures. This 


rendered the poor diſappointed lover 
diſtracted; he raved about the room, 
curſed his untoward ſtars, and ſtorm- 
ed at his friend for not Raving 568 
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him into the plot, time enough, to 
have prevented ſuch an unlucky bn. 
tre-tems, We are apt to impute our 
miſhaps to any thing in heaven or 
earth, ſooner than to blame ourſelves, 

He then threw his arms about 
Olivarez' neck, implored his further 
aſſiſtance to retrieve this misfortune, 
and promiſed never again to inter- 
meddle in any ſtratagem which he 
might thenceforward deviſe in his 
favour. The attection of Olivarez 
was too ſtrong to withſtand the ſolici— 
tation; he promiſed to plan ſome 
other rue de guerre, to obviate the 
difficulty, upon the condition juſt 
ſtipulated ; and fo the friends parted 
for that day. 

Olivarez paid a viſit the next 
morning to the old Don Pedro, fa- 
ther of his friend, acquainting him 
likewiſe, as he had before done AL 
varez, with the ſecret of his ſon's 
undutifulneſs, ariſing from the vio— 
lent paſſion he had been bew itched 
with for the fair captive; to which 
madneſs, he ſaid, he was reſolved to 
ſacrifice both his character and fu- 
ture fortunes in life. He aſſured 
him, that this extravagant purpoſe 
of his ſon's had rendered him ex- 
tremely unhappy. Firſt, out of re. 
card to his friend's welfare; but 
owned that he became {till more ſo, 
after having ſeen the girl, on account 
of himſelf; pretending to confeſs, 
with tears in his eyes, to have been 
alſo ſeized with a like infatuation 
for the dear object. 

He then repeated to him the whole 
of the late tranſaction, in the man- 
ner the reader has already been in- 
tormed of it, with all the ſeeming 
candour, confidence, and ſelt-inter- 
elt, imaginable, The old don was 
taken in, and the refult of their con- 
terence was, that he ſhould immedi- 
ately proceed upon the feigned letter 
from Trufaldin, pretending to be his 
factor upon that occaſion, plead the 


earneſt already given, purchaſe the 


ſlave upon the terms of Alvarez, and 
put her directly into the private poſ- 
ſeſſion of Olivarez, 

Matters having been thus adjuſted 
between them, the credulous old 
inan repaired to Guzman without 
loſs of time, made the purchaſe, and 
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paid the money on the inſtant, Old 
Pedro thought it might appear rather 
unſcemly, in a man of his years and 
gravity, to carry away the girl in 
open day-light ; but told Guzman, 
that he would ſend a truſty friend of 
his, as ſoon as it ſhould be dark, to 
whom he might deliver the captive, 
without further inquiry. Then re. 
turning home, where he had left 
Olivarez waiting for the ſucceſs of 
his negociation they paſſed the day 
together, in reciprocally telicitating 
one another upon the hopetul iſſue 
of their project, 

Soon as the duſk of the evening 
came on, Don Pedro ordered his 
equipage to be got ready, telling Oli- 
varez, that it was wholly at his ſer. 
vice for that night, to convey his be- 
loved Celia whereſoever he pleaſed, 
out of all poſlibility of being diſco. 
vered, or purſued by his infatuated 
ſon. The ſucceſsful Olivarez drove 
off in triumph to Guzman's houſe; 
and upon declaring his errand, the 
lovely captive was led forth, in the 
moſt perfect elegance of attire. She 
appeared to be a princeſs, worthy to 
be handed by a monarch to the toot 
of an altar; but looked at the ſame 
time rather like the victim Iphige— 
nia, when ſhe was juſt going to be of- 
fered a ſacrifice upon one. She wept, 
fell on her knees to Guzman, intreat- 
ing to remain with him, employed 
in the meanelt ſcrvices of his houle, 
rather than be transferred into the 
hands of a ſtranger, tor purpoles 
which her ſoul abhorred; but the 
old man's heart was too hard, and 
the young one's too artful, to pay 
the leaſt regard to her ſolicitations. 

They then jointly laid of her by 
the arms, and were juſt forcing her 
into the chariot, when an expreſs 
happened to arrive from Madrid, 
with the following diſpatch to Don 
Guzman. —“ Dear Sir, Providence 
has juſt brought to my ears a moſt 
welcome report, that my daughter, 
who had been loſt at ſea by a thip- 
wreck w hen an infant is alive, and 
has been lately fold to you for a 
ſlave, under the name of Celia. If 
ever you knew wht it was to be a 
father, preſerve this dear pledge ſtill 
under your protection as if the were 
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your own, till I can arrive at Alcan- 
tara, to receive her into my arms. 
For which ſervice I promiſe to make 
you ſuch + return, as from your own 
good fortune ſhall give you occaſion 
to 1cjoice at mine. Your friend and 
humble lervant, 
Juan DE ARAVNIJUEZ, 
Marquis of Montalcana.” 
Upon peruſing this letter, Don 
Guzman catches up the princeſs Ce- 
lia in his arms, declared her free 
from that moment, hurried her into 
the next room, locked the door, nd 
turning to Olivarez, told him that 
this advice would juſtify hin: in the 
breach of contract he was now laid 
under the necefſity of comnutting ; 
and, laying down the purchaſe mo- 
ney and premium on the table, with- 
drew into his compting-houſe, leav. 
ing the diſappointed proxy to lament 
his diſcomfiture. Olivarcz returned 
with the cath and ſal tidings to Don 
Pedro, and then retired home dif. 
conſolate to his own lodgings. 
However, upon a little re fle ction, 
he began to contider this obſtacle in 
a new and more olvafii light.— 
« What has my friend now do do, 
(ſaid he to himſelf, in a rapturous 


ſoliloquy,) but do reconcile himfelt 


immediately to his father, wait the 
arrival of the marquis, propoſe for 
his recovered Perdita, and receive a 
girl of beauty, virtue, and family, 
from the hands of a fond and fortu— 
nate parent?“ 

While he was indulging himſelf in 
this thought, his friend came britkly 
into the room, and with his uſual 
impatience aſked how far his dear 
Pylades had procceded in his buli— 
neſs? Oi yarez opened his urns wide 
to receive him, withed him joy of an 
event which fortune had fo kindly 
brought to paſs without the means 
of ſtratag ems, and which even Fe- 
tro'sg! ddineſs and indifcretion could 
not now Bmiarr che lucceis of. 

Upon TCA h- rccited as before 
rec: x ring which detail he was 
e the intlexibility of fea. 
tures that Pedro preſerved through— 
Cut the ſtory; at which he was ſo 
Ch uftended, that he could not 
avoid reproaching him for it in thefe 
vords; „It thocks me to find your 


You 
would not poſſets the girl you love, 
it ſeems, upon any but diſhonourable 


principles ſo very abandoned, 


terms. .* 11s not your gain, but her 
lofs, you appear to to be covetous 
of; and vour ardour is not tv con- 
quer, but lay waſte.” 

«© Cruel at; berſion f (cried out Pe- 
dro, falling into tears;) but! Heſerve 
it all. I am, as you jultly upbraid, 
no man of honour, indeed; for J 
have broken my word with vou. 
But, when love 1s in the caſe, vows 
are written on the ſand. But I was 
not officious, I meant not to take 
any part in this buſineſs, till my ſer. 
vant came to me this evening, of his 
own accord, to acquaint nie thit my 
father had been with old Guzman, 
had been purchaſed Celia, and was 
to carry her oft, Lord knows Whi— 
ther, at niglit-fall. Could it ever 
have entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, that you ſhould have 
thought %,. a fit proxy to be em- 
ployed for me in ſuch a buſineſs as 
this! It ſtruck me rather as a ſcheme 
concerted between Alvarez and hiim, 
to anfwer their own purpoſes, not to 
concur in mine. Upon that appre- 
henſion I reſolved, contrived, and 
executed on the inſtant the counter- 
plot you were a witnels to the ope- 
ration of, juſt now, which has daſhed 
all my hopes and withes to pieces. 

The un. app y Pedro retired in thc 
moſt difconfolate mood that night, 
and the next morning the whole city 
of Aic: intara rang of the novel of the 
princeſs Celia, and the good fortune 
of Don Guzman; and the belief of 
this ſtory ſoon induced fever] young 
men of pretenſions to feek an alli. 
ance with the marquis, who was ot 
the blood royal in Spain, in hopes of 
promoting themſelves to rank and 
conſideration at court. 

The princip al perſon among them 
was a knight of Alcantara, named 
Don Cortez, equally known to Pe- 
dro und Olivarez. He was preferred 
by Guzman to all the other ſuitors, 
and was adinitted to an interview 
with Celia as an honourable lover. 
This drove the enamoured Pedro to 
diltiraction; and he was with dith- 

culty. reit trained by Olivarez from 
challenging him to ſingle combat, by 
®remonſtrating 
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remonſtrating to him, that as the at- 
fair Was only conditional, and upon 
terms which could never come to 


paſs, this amour muſt die away of 


Courſe in a mort time, and leave the 
fair ſlave as open to circumvention 
as before. 

However, fearing leſt Don C ki fo 
upon ſeeing her often, might p ro! Ye 
bly conceive {ſuch a pal on for her 
beauty, as might rivet his attach. 
ment to her, even aiter the deceit 
ſhould be diſcouvered ; and that, be. 
ing able to on bid all competiturs 
with the wnercenary Guzman, he 
might carry c the prize to the dit- 
appointment of his friend, Olivarez 
framed a deſign in his own mind to 
obviate this danger, 

He contrived, the next diy, to fall 
into company with Don Cortez, by 
meeting him in hi; preg and ſpeak. 
ing occatiunally of tis ſame roman— 
tic dilcovery, ſaid careleft> ly, and 
without ſeeming to have heard any 
thing of his propoſal for the prin— 
ccis, „ That this adventure might 
turn out a lucky hit tor his friend 
Don Pedro; not, added he, that he 
thinks, by any means, of marrying 
her, after what has alrendy pailed 
between them, but as her inter ſtat 
court wight poll bly be of advantage 
to his further views in hie.” 

% What! d ed Don Cortez 
with a warm emotion, has Don Pe- 
dro had acceſs to her? and has he 
ſucceeded in his attempts?“ „ You 
know (anſwered Olivarez) that ſhe 
was not always a prince!s; and flaves 
offered tc ſale cannot be {uppuled to 
have been endowed with yery heroic 
notions. All] pretend to ſay is, that 
they have often been in private to- 
gether; and you ande (added he, 
with a nod) mull be very charitable 
indeed, to {uppole {uch a young cou— 
ple to have paſſed their /c/e- d-tctes, 
in p! Aung croſs purpoſes with each 
other. 

* But what certainty have you 
of this matter? (ſaid Don Cortez,) 
for young men are too apt to boall.” 
« Nothing more (replied Olivarez) 
than what will lufficiently convince 
you, if you'll take the trouble to at- 
tend abourDonGuzman's door, in the 
duſk of the evening, when you will, 


probably, ſee his valet de chambre 
you Know his livery—received into 
the houſe, as uſual, to fx the aflig— 
nation between the parties.” 

«© have no particu}: ir concern in 
this aſtuir, (faid Don Cortez, with an 
affected careleſsnels:) but, as the 
mind of man is naturally curious, I 
{hall certainly take the advantage of 
your hint, and place myſeif in the 
Way of obſeryition thus very even— 
ing. Therefore, if you vil take the 
trouble to call ar myapartient about 
the time, and wait till my return, I 
ſhall then be able to acquaint you 
vwithwhat diſcovery | may makewith 
regard to this butineſs,” 

Don Cortez accordingly laid him— 
ſelf in the way, and perceived the 
valet, As uſual, enter Don Guzman's 
houſe. This circumſtance, with 
what Olivarez had {:i41 tm the morn- 
ing, ſerved as the fulleſt conviction 
of the amour; and he was juſt re— 
turning home, when he happened to 
meet Don Pedro near the place, wait- 

ing for the arrival of his Mercury. 

As they were both muted up in 
their cloaks, the y lto0d oppoſite one 
another near a minute, betore they 
were certain of cach other . 
both grew inſtantly warm, and would 
have immediately entered into 3 mor— 
tal conflict together, it they had not 
been each too proud to confeſs the 
{uper:ority of rivalſhip to the other, 
This helped them to preſerye their 
temper, and Don Pedro firſt broke 
lilence on the occalion. 

„Jam ſurprized (laid he) what 
need reduce you to fuch a clandel- 
tine procecdiny, who, [ hear, have 
been fo treely admitted into the fa- 
mily in your proper perton, at all 
hours.” „ Had | known (replied 
Don Cortez) that the wench was of 
ſuch eaſy and tamiliar acceſs, as I 
have been this day well informed, I 
ſhould never have given you that 

cauſe of jealouly that ſcems to have 
picqued you.” „ At preſent, fir, 
(aniwered Don Pedro,) 1 confeſs my 
paſſion tor the lady; and, after ſuch 
an a rene ae 5 {ould think I 
forteited the title of munnood, were 
I not to take her honour under my 
protect ion: therefore, unleſs you can 
Immediately produce me more ſuf— 
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ficient authority than the ungene- 
rouſneſs of your own ſuſpicions for 
th- aſperſions you have juſt now 
thrown out againſt her character, I 
ſhall require a perſonal ſatisfaction 
from you, before we part to-night.” 

«© Your menaces («anſwered Don 
Cortez) do not alarm me in the leaſt ; 
but, as I look 
queſtion to be rather an object of 
contempt than of chivalry, I ſhall 
only defire your patiencenllwe reach 
my lodgings, where ! doubt not to 
be able to confront you with an cvi- 
dence, whoſe ver..Ccity and private 
confidence in this matter, you will 
hardly venture to diſpute.” 

They then walked haſtily along 
together, to the apartments of Don 
Cortez, and upon entering the room, 
found Glivarez there. This is the 
man, ({a'd Don Cortez,) to whoſe 
teſtimony I appeal, for the autho- 
rity of my alertion.“ „And if this 
perſon (cried out Pedro in a rage) 
has dared to caſt the Jeait reflection 
upon the ſpotlels innocence of my 
Celia, though le were my brother, 
as well as wy friend, I would force 
the he down his throat with my ſti. 
letto.” „And if (replied Den Cor- 
tez) he ſhall dare to deny his having 
ſaid that you had often paltled your 
private hours alone with that eaſy 
wanton, the late flave Celia, the now 
Princeſs of Montalcana, I ſhall rip 
up his breaſt with mine, and detect 
the falihood in the rottenneſs of his 
heart.” 

All this while poor Olivarez re— 
mained in the utmoſt contuſion and 
diſtreſs. He ſpoke ſeveral times to 
Pedro in a low voice, but paſſion had 
made him deat; he made ligns to 
him, alſo, but fury had rendered him 
blind. At length, Don Pedro be. 
gan to grow ſo mad with reſentment, 
thit he drew his ſword, and would 
have inſtantly put Olivarez to death, 
if Cortez had not interpoſed, by ſay— 
ing, that while he was in his houſe, 
he conſidered him as under his pro- 
tection, and therefore inſiſted on Pe- 
dro's deſerring his revenge, till he 
might find ſome more ſeemly oppor- 
tunity of putting it into execution, 
Then giving Olivarez a wink to flip 
out of the room, the two Knights ſe- 
parated ſoon after. 


upon the ſubject in. 


The impatient and enraged Don 
Pedro flew directly toOlivarez' lodg. 
ings, where being admitted, upon 
terms of ?xnvſtice, an eclairciſſement 
was ſoon made between the friends, 
in the ſame manner as has been aIrea. 
dy related, on two former occaſions ; 
upon which Pedro cur/-d his /{ars, and 
Olivarez moralized, as uſual. 

Matters reſted in this ſituation, for 
ſome time, without any new {trata- 
gem having been undertaken, or de- 
viſed ; when Fortune, not being yet 
inclined to terminate our adven- 
tures, introduced a new and extraor- 
dinary ſcene, 

Don Guzman's real name was Ru- 
bert; he had been formerly an em1- 
nent citizen of Naples, but having 
engaged in ſome civi] commotions 
there, and foreſeeing a ſtorm gather. 
ing about his head, he quickly turn- 
ed all his effects into ready money, 
and fled that country, by night, leav- 
ing an afflicted wife, andalovely girl 
of about four years old, to follow 
him into exile, as jſoon as he ould 
have fixed upon a proper alylura to 
ſhelter them in. He then changed 
his name, ſettled at Alcantara, and 
commenced a general merchant; in 
which vocation, in the interval ot 
tourteen years, he amaſſed an im- 
menſe fortune. 

Soon after his retreat from Naples, 
his daughter was ſtolen away from 
his houſe by a knor of itrolling gyp- 
ſies who had ſojourned near that city 
for ſome time. His wife fell ul of 
grief for the loſs, and died in a thort 
time after, without being able to re. 
cover her child, though every poſh. 
ble ſearch and purſuit had beenmade. 

Upon her death-bed the called her 
own woman to her, whole fidelity 
ſhe was well aſſured of, and veſted 
her money and jewels, to the value 
of a conliderable ſum, in her potleſ- 
ſion, intreating her to travel through. 
out the world, in queit of the dear 
infant, while one penny of that de- 
polit remained unſpent. but at the 
ſaine time, ſhe ordered her to report 
the death of the child to her hul- 
band, along with the account ſhe 
was ſoon to ſend him of her owa, leſt 
his ſolitude and uncertainty about 
her fate might imbitter the relt of his 
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life. 
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Theſe injunctions the faithful 
truſtee religiouſly performed. After 
ſhe had paid the funeral rites to her 
deceaſed miſtreſs, and wrote the pre. 
ſcribed letter to her maſter, ſhe ſet 
out in queſt of her charge. She 
traced the gang of Gypſies, from 
place to place, throughout Ttaly, 
Germany, France, and Flanders, tor 
ſeveral years, till ſhe was at laſt in- 
formed that they had taken ſhipping 
at Venice, on their pallage over to 
Egypt 

She immediately repaired to that 
city, and had the good fortune to 
find out the name of the captain 
with whom theſe ſtrollers had em- 
barked, and waited there 1n the ut- 
moit anxiety, for above a twelve- 
month, for the return of his voyage, 
He acquainted herthat his veſſel! had 
been taken at ſea, by Otranto, the 
famous Alperine pirate; that he 
had redeemed himſelf from ſlavery, 
but knew not what had become of 
his paſſengers. 

Upon this information the good 
woman immediately fet out for Al- 
glers, under the ſanction of peace 
then ſubſiſting between that ſtate and 
the Venetians; and, having round 
out Otranto, received from him 
an acchunt that he had fold the beau- 
tiful prize to Don Guzman, a mer. 
chant of Alcaatara. . 

She then travelled over into Spain, 
and arriving at Alcantara, went di- 
rectly to the houſe of Don Guzman, 
without ever imaginiug him to be 
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CRIPTURE alluſions form a 

claſs of jeſts which ſhould be ve- 
ry ſparingly uſed, yet there are o- 
caſions where a r-terence to holy 
writ may be made without protane- 
neſs or indecent levity; and of this 
deſcription | hope the reader will 
find the following. 

In Queen Anne's reign, the Bri- 
_tiſh Auyultan age, few made a more 
illuſtrious figure than Zutler duke 
of Ormond, who, tor his attachment 
to the Cauſe of St. Germains, was a 
particular favourite of the queen, 
and of the Tory party, who then 
acld the ſuperiority in the court, It 
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Ruberti, her old maſter; but upon 
ſeeing him ſhe fell into a tranſport 
of joy, and revealed to him the hap- 
pinels which Providence had in ſtore 
tor him. 

Don Guzman's extaſy upon this 
occaſion, was ſuch as may be well 
ſuppoſed, He caught the old wo- 
man in his arms, then flew to his 
daughter, wept, bleſſed and embraced 
her. The news ot this event ſoon 
flew through the city of Alcantara. 
But ſtill there remained ſome diffi— 
culty reſting in his mind, with regard 
to the Marquis of Montalcana's Jet. 
ter, which rendered him doubtful 
and uneaſy. 

But Don Pedro, by the means of 
his ſpy, having come firſt to the 
knowledge of this diſcovery, ſoon rid 
him of all his ſcruples, by conteſhng 
himſelf to have been the author of 
that 1mpvſition, pleading the vio- 
lence of his paſſion tor the lovely 
Celia, in excule fur the fraud ; and 
throwing himſe'f on his knees at his 
feet, implorca his conſent to take 
her hand, provided his father ſhould 
concur in his happineſs. 

Ruberti readily accepted the pro- 
poſ.l, as Don Cortez bad the next 
morning after his interview with 
Don Pedro, gone to the old man, aad 
reſig ed his pretenions. Don Pedro, 
tle father, was ſoon brought into 
terms of alliance, upon the credit of 
Guz man's wealth; and Olivarez re- 
joiced, at length, in the ſucceſs and 
happineſs of his giddy friend. 
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happened once that as his grace, who 
had been choſen to be Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, was on his paſſage 
to undertake his governinent, he was 
forced in, by contrary winds, upon 
the then alinoſt barren iſland of Ila. 
There was no place in this ſmall and 
bleak ifland where his excellency 
could find tolerable accommodition, 
but a poor clergyman's houſe, in 
which were two or three {ſmall 
rooms, and theſe but very poorly fur. 
nithed; however theſe inconvenien- 
cies were amply compenſated by the 
cheertul and happy diſpoſition of the 
landlord, and the frugal but decent 
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hoſpitality, 
lency was particularly «armed 

The wind lvme days at! 
about, the duke vid his 
pre: ared for ſetting on! agam On 
their palſuge; but befurs ire went 

board, being at break fat, he 4K. 
cd his landlord, what hs Iivino was? 
Only iventy-two pounds, repiicd Jo- 
ſeph : (tor that was his name) At 
which his excellency being ſur- 
prited, aſked again how he cane to 
have thing ſo decent and near, on 
ſuch a ſmall ſalary > Why, rej lied 
he, my wife Re.ecca is a excellent 
houſewife, and as we have two cow: 
ſhe ſells the milk and cheeſc, and 
almoſt ſupports the family: whit 
we reſerve my twenty-two pounds 
for clothes, and our childrens cau- 
cation, which, at all events, I am 
ditermined to give them, and then 
the vo 1d is before them, lot them 
ſhift tor themſelves Ormond was 
charmed at the ſight of ſo much 
contentment and genuine felicity, 
which this oor but generous cler. 
gyiran enjoved; and therefore hi v- 
ins made the fruga] wife a hand 
pieſent, he 1 to do fitil fome— 
thing more tor . , her huſhand, 
and imnmediatcty v ut 01 board. 

Joleph havin; wait with anxie- 
ty, from time io tine, to hear of 
ſomething being done in his favour, 
in vain, at lift took the rcjulutior 
of going to Dublin, ard puthing his 
fortune, for v hich he 
had oniy this nge cance in his 
whole lite. Fully bent on his de- 
fign, he ſet out, and 100n arinived at 
Dublin. Bei ing a man of ſors abi. 
lities, he imagined the only via, 
attain this end, would be, if pol! 
ble, by preaching before his ccc! 
tency, and uſing every ttrokt et, ad- 
dreſs to make the duke recollect 
who he was, and what he hd pro- 
miſled ; he thought it he could gain 
his end this way, it would be more 
fucceſsful than by an ind<elicate 
- bluntleſs to come tohis exceliency's 
lodgings, and put hun in mind of his 
promiſe. 

Upon this he applied to the dean 
to be permitted to preach in the ca- 
thedral the next Sunday, 'I he dean, 
who knew nothing about him, and 
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with which his excel- 


never heard of him before, ſeemed 
a little ſurpriſed at the requeſt, and 
being of humane and gentle diſpo. 
tion, he did not perempeo! Th" retulſe 
it, bot: judging it en ceſſary to be 
{ormewhat acquainted. 1h the abi- 
lities of the perſon to whom he was 
to grant this favour, he artially en- 
tercd into a converſation with this 

3, and 


it auger, upon various 1ubjet 
finding him to be a man potlelſed of 
nu ntemptible ſhire of hotl. natu— 
ral ad acquired abilities, he permit. 
ted him to preach next ſabbath fore. 
noon before his exceilency, nd both 
houſes of parliament. Having monnt- 
ed the pulpit, he cho, that remark. 
able text ,—*© Bat the chief Butler 
(his grace's name was Butler) re- 
membered not Zo/*þk, but forgat 
him.” Here he uſed his utmoſt 
e Horts to paint out the unhappy ten- 
dency that high hte has upon the 
great, to make them overlook bene- 
hcent actions done theni on ſome oc- 
culions, By thoſe that even tread in 
tic humbleſt paths of indigence and 
obſcurity ; and hav ing deſcribed the 
inhumantty and injuſtice of this neg— 
ligeyce towards their generous be- 
netactors, he obſerved, that this 
negligence often rather took 1ts riſe 
from the multiplicity of buſineſs in 
which they were Jaudably employed, 
or trom having their ear poitoned 
with tne faſcinating adulations of 
that ſervile crowd of flatterers that 
never fail, on all occations, to ſe— 
cance their attention from the moſt 
noble of all purſuits—humanity, be— 
nevolence,and compallion--tor thole 
of ſerſuality, intemperance, riot, and 
debauchery than from any innate 
dupravity of heart. Having deli- 
ne:ted this unhappy tenor of con— 
duct at ſome length, and with the 
moſt pathetic, lively, and animated, 
addrels, he fully accompliſhed this 
deſign, by making this ſtriking ap— 
plication :—* And now, my honour— 
ed hearers, let us turn our thoughts 
inward, and queſtion ourſelves, Did 
ever I get a kind office done me by 
one of an inferior ſtation of life, and 
to whom a bountiful Providence had 
not been ſo liberal, as to wordly 
affluence, but had beſtowed more 
valuable favours—thoke of a kind, 
generous, 
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generous, and open, heart; and, like 


the poor widow in the goſpel, that 
freely gave a mite to the poor, al- 
though it was all her living And 
have I overlooked tuch generoſity, 
and baſely forgotten to reward it 
ſeven-fold? Have. ever I, in my 
life, been in ſuch a ſituation, expo. 
ſed to the inclemencies of the ſtorm, 
and where conflicting elements icem- 
ed to conſpire lor my ruin; and did 
ever any of a low, but conten:ed, 
ſtation of life, with open arms re- 
ceive me, and my weather-beaten at- 
tendants, into his houſe, while per- 
haps, his equally kind ſpouſe was 
buly in heaping on plenty ot fuel, 
to recall the heat into our chilled 
and benumbed limbs: end, with the 
utmoſt ſolicitude, preparing a revaſt 
of decent, plain, and comtortable, 
food, to revive our exhaulled ſpirits, 
and to cheriſh our hearts, no {ſecure 
from the impetuoſity of the roaring 
fiorm ; nor would the I ind pair per- 
mit us to venture away trom their 
frugal but happy abode, till ſerener 
weather, and mi' der ſkies, invited 
our departure, although they had no 


hopes, or, at leaſt, no ceriaini'y, of 


retaliation on my part: and have I, 
with a baſenoſs of foul, unworthy of 
iny ſtation, allowed fuch true bene. 
volence to paſs unrewarded, and, 
aſhamed to acknowledge my bene- 
tactors, have ſuf-red them to lan- 
guiſh under the iron graip of pover- 
ry, and poſſibly to ſoljcit Charity's 
cold hand in vain?-——"" 

Here the duke, who was all along 
attentive to the ſermon, could not 
help examining his own conduct, 


and upon recollection, found that he 


himſelf was guilty of ſome pieces of 
neghgence, equally criminal, and 
perfectly fimilar to this, which had 
jult now been deſcribed in ſo aftect- 
ing colours; but he was ſtill more 
attected, when, upon a thorough ex- 
amination of the parſon, he tound 
he bore a ſtriking reſemblance to the 
figure and features of his own hoſpi- 
table landlord in the iflund of lla; 
and whom, til} brought to recollec- 
tion by this affecting diſcourſe, he 
had inhumanly forgot ; upon which 
he turned to one of his lords, and 
atked him, if this was not their old 


landlord in Ila? To which he re- 
plied, „ think it is.. Caule 
him,“ ſaid the duke, * atter ſervice 
to come and dine with me.“ Joſeph 
being brought in, and {at down, the 
duke aiked him it he did not co ne 
from Ila, and was not his deſign to 
put him in mind ot his promiſe to 
provide for him? Here Joſeph 
bluſhed, and with that ingenuity na- 
tural to a generous mind, confeſſed 
that it was he, and that it really was 
his ſole intention, as hein gined his 
excellency's neglect of him did not 
ariſe from a contempt of his mean. 
neſs of life, or from a dithonourable 
ſhame of acknowlciging a good of. 
fice when done by an interior, which 
a creat ſoul like hi excellency's dif. 
dined, but from the vaſt and 1mpor- 
tant concerns of the government, 
with which he was intr-:rted, he 
would account t no matter of ſur- 
priſe, that this, like a fl receipt 
amidit + heap of papers, was fallen 
aſide, and loit, To which the duke 
replicd, “ You are a worthy man!“ 
and nminediutely after dinner he Ore 
dered ſome of hi cl-rks to look over 
the vacancies et the church. The 
clerks, after ſearching, told his ex- 
celtency mere w2s none but a living 
of four hundred pounds per annuum. 
His excellency aniwered, There is 
none more de'erving of it than this 
generous, worthy man; and imme. 
diately preferred Joſeph from his 
poor twenty two pounds a year, to 

tour hundred rounds 
Vat mark the quick tranſitions of 
fortune! The W hig :aterelt getting 
the ſupexiority, (tur jarring intereſts 
and faction will .lwavs be joined in 
a free ſtate,) the Nuke of Ormond 
was diveſted of all his dignities, and 
eſcaping a trial by retiring to France, 
he was fugitated, and his large for. 
tune was forteited tu the crown. The 
generoſity of his friends for ſome 
time ſupplicd him ; but, alas1*theſe 
aids were ſoun withdrawn, and the 
once great Duke of Ormon, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lieutenant 
General of her Majeſty's arn:1es, 
&c. &c. now found himfelt treading 
in the loweſt paths of. fortune, and 
ſurrounded with all the horrors of 
indigence, contempt, and death, 1 ut 
10 
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how agreeably was he ſurpriſed to 
find a comfortable ſupply from a 
very unexpected channel, viz. his 
old friend Joſeph! That generous 
kearted man, hearing of his great pa- 
tron and benefaétor's misfortunes, 
thought the leaſt part of his duty 
was to {pare as much as he could out 
of his benefice, to ſupply the neceſ- 
ſities of that great and good man, 
from whom he had all his living; 
aud, therefore, one day taking his 
wife aſide, ſays to her, “ My dear, 
you hear what has happened to the 
Duke of Ormond, who liberally put 
us into our preſent affluent ſitua— 
tion; and you know very well we 
can as eaſily live upon one hundred 
pounds a-year as one thouſand 
pounds; what would you think of 
ſettling three hundred pounds a-year 
upon our generous patron, for life; 
for I hear, to the diſgrace of his 
friends, he is in danger of periſhing 
for real want,” His wife readily 
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conſented to ſo noble a propoſal, and 
immediately Joſeph modeſtly remit- 
ted to the duke the firſt quarter of 
his annuity. Struck with this fe. 
cond act of kindneſs, his grace wrote 
a full account of it to a great perſon. 
age at court, who, although in dit. 
ferent intereſts, yet ſtill preſerved 
the laws of friendſhip, amidſt all the 
commotions of ſtate, inviolable and 
ſecure. Being charmed with ſuch 
true generolity in a poor man, this 
courtier got Joſeph preferred to a ſe. 
cond living, which made them worth 
eight hundred pounds a-year ; but 
prior to this ſecond preferment the 
Duke of Ormond died in exile, fo 
that Joſeph had it now no more in 
his power to relieve the wants and 
alleviate the misfortunes of his noble 
benefactor; for he was now ſecure 
from the bluſtering ſtorms of adver. 
ſity, in that land of ſilence where the 
weary are at reſt. 


DESCRIPTION or Txt SALT MINES or WEILITSKA, 1x 
POLAND. 


[By J. Pescurtr, MD. 


HE village of Wielitſka lies at 
the diſtance of two leagues to 
the ſouth-weſt of Cracow ; it is ſitu— 
ated on the gentle dechvity of a cul- 
tivated mountain, and is very popu- 
lous. Theſe valuable mines were 
diſcovered in the year 1251, and ſince 
that time they have been conſtantly 
worked; but it is only ſince the late 
changes effected in the political ſtate 
of Poland, that the working of them 
has been carried on with the preſent 
degree of ſpirit. 

The deſcent into theſe mines is 
through ſquare pits, twenty fathoms 
in depth and from twelve to fourteen 
in diameter, cut through the pure 
ſalt, if we except a few fathoms of 
earth by which they are covered. 
There are ſix of them, of different 
dimenſions, diſtant about a hundred 
feet from each other, and which all 
communicate with each other inter- 
nally. | 

This deſcent, which 1s attended 
with ſome novelty, in ſome excites 
fear rather than curioſity. Thoſe 
who vilit it are ſeated in a ſort of 
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chair made of ropes, and ſtrongly at 
tached to a thick rope, which paſſes 
round a large wheel moved by a 
horſe, and which is thus let down 
into the pit. From two to ten per. 
ſons may be ſeated around this rope, 
provided they hold very faſt with 
their hands ; but if they are ſubject 
to giddineſs, they muſt then be ſe- 
cured by a-girdle which paſſes round 
the body. It is cuſtomary before 
they deſcend to offer up a ſhort pray- 
er, which adds conſiderably to the 
awfulneſs of the preparation for the 
deſcent ; but the efforts which each 
afterwards makes to conceal his ter. 
ror on viewing the vaſt and obſcure 
pit, the extremities of which they 
dare not conſider, generally overcome 
every ſenſation ot timidity, and the 
{ix minutes employed in reaching the 
bottom ſoon glide away amidit mirth 
and ſecurity, 

When you arrive at the depth of 
tenfathoms you find yourſelf in freſh 
and agreeable air, and atterwards ex- 
perience only very flight modifica- 
tions of the temperature till you 

reach 
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reach the bottom, the depth of which 
is twenty fathoms. 

On reaching the bottom of the pit, 
a great number of the workmen flock 
round you offering you their ſervices; 
and you then find yourſelf in the 
centre of ſix radii, each of which 
forms an extenſive gallery. It is at 
this centre that ſalt dug from the 
mine 1s collected, and conveyed to 
the top of the pit by means of the 
ſame rope that brings down thoſe 
who viſit it from curiolity. 

The firſt remarkable object that 
occurs is a magnificent altar, of mo- 
derate dimenlions, cut out of the 
pureſt ſalt, and decorated with 
four columns ten feet in height, one 
and a half in diameter, and pertectiy 
tranlparent: it is ornamented all 
around with ſculpture repreſenting 
the attributes of the vine and agri— 
culture: on the right is Jeſus on the 
croſs, of the natural ſize, and exe- 
cuted with great elegance ; on the 
left is a ſaint in the attitude of offer— 
ing up his devotions, the work of 
the ſame chiſel; three ſteps con- 
duct to the altar, which is richly 
ornamented with elegant veſſels of 
ſalt; and the whole receives a very 
remarkable degree of ſplendour from 
about thirty ſmall flambeaux light- 
ed around it. 

In this place the ſalt is remarka— 
bly pure, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of c; the ſecond kind, 
which is found at the diſtance of a 
few fathoms, is mixed with argit, 
and is called gi; the third, caljed 
/b1ze, is mixed with calcareous earth, 
argil, and water: the argil is aloft 
always of a ſchiltous form and of 
a dark grey colour; in ſome morſels 
it ſerves as a baſe to the calcarcous 
earth, diſpoſed with great elegance 
in cottony balls, exceedingly white 
and of different ſizes, 

The ſtrata of ſalt are always pa- 
rallel to the ſurface of the mountain; 
but no regularity has hitherto been 
obſerved in the reſpective ſituations 
of the different ſtrata ; they are often 
ſeparated from each other by ſtrata 
of argil, and in ſome places inter- 
ſected by veins of calcareous ſpar : 
where the air is dampeſt, the ſoil falls 
into a itate of efflorefcence, and is 
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remarkably white * 3 every where elſe 
the colour varies x 70m blackith blue 
to a dirty white, \Where the water 
is collected and rema.'Nns, the ſalt dit- 
ſolves, and then ſhoot 5 into very re- 
gular cubic cryſtals: Cryſtals of the 
like kind are found ſome times buried 
in the mountain itſelf; the cryſtalli— 
zation foiind there is quite formed in 
the manner of four ſteps of equal di- 
menſions, which, placed in a ſquare, 
and converging towardsa centre, form 
a pyramid of great elegance and re- 
gularity. 

We proceeded from the altar thro? 
a large alley fifteen feet in height 
and twelve in breadth, entirely cut 
out in the ſalt, which conducted us 
to an immenſe magazine filled with 
caſks. This cavity, of an enormous 
ſize, conſtructed at the depth of 120 
feet below the ſurface of the earth, 
was ſupported only by tour pillars 
of ſalt, and theſe even were conſi— 
dered as ſuperfluous. The ſides of 
this hall conſiſt of falt more or leſs 
pure, which reflected the rays of 
light proceeding from our lamps in 
a thouſand different points. We 
then directed our courſe to a large 
ſtair of a hundred. ſteps, each nearly 
fifteen feet in length and one in 
breadth, covered with planks to pre- 
ſerve the angles of them: by this 
ſtair we deſcended twenty-kve fa- 
thoms without experiencing any very 
ſenſible change in the temperature z 
the dampneſs of the air even is fo 
weak, that planks which have been 
in uſe for upwards of an hundred 
years, and at the depth of 272 feet 
below the ſurface of the earth, ap- 
pear ſtill as freſh as if new. The 
workmen afſured me that they ex- 
perienced almoſt the ſame degree of 
heat during the whole ver: the air 
here is ſo ſurcharged with ſalt, that 
the ſaline particles are depotiied on 
the hair, eyebrows, andeyelaſhes, of 
the workmen. | 
We ſoon arrived at a hall of as 
oreat extent as the former, in which 
the miners were employed in digging 
out the ſalt with great activity. By 
the chiſel and gun-powder they ſome- 
times cut out blocks three feet in 
breadth, and ſufficiently thick to 
tor three maſſes, each weighing 860 
Rr pounds, 
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pounds, When t'ne edges are round- 
ed off, they give them the form of an 
elliptical caſk. 

The workraen employed in theſe 
mines are in number $00 ; they work 
in the interior of the mine from five 
o*clock in the morning to one in ſum. 
mer, and from ſeven to three in win- 
ter. They are naked to the middle, 
(which announces a very mild tem- 
perature,) and are not ſubject to any 
particular malady : their paleneſs a- 
riſes from the want ot light and bad 
nouriſhment. They have nothing to 
dread but the terrible exploſions 
which often burſt forth from places 
formerly worked and now cloſed up. 
At the moment when they enter with 
their lamp, the air ſeems as if tra- 
verſed by flaſhes of lightning in every 
direction: the combuſtion is ſudden, 
extends to the neighbouring galle. 
ries, extinguiſhes the lamps, and ſe— 
verely ſcorches the workmen it they 
do not throw themſelves flat on thelr 
faces. 

We now deſcendcd a ſecond mag- 
nificent ſtaircaſe to the depth of 
thirty fathoms morc, and of 450 feet 
below the ſurface of the mountain, 
where ve found horſes yoked to a 
wheel like the former, and which 
ſerves to move the rope that brings 
up the ſalt dug out in the lower gal. 
leries. Theſe animals paſs the 
greater part of their lives in theſe 
ſubterranean regions, and vet enjoy 
good health. At ſome diſtance is a 
large ſtable with fix pair of horſes 
which relieve each other. Being 
here ſtruck with a ſtrong ſmell of 
ſulphur, I found that it aroſe from 
the diſengagement of ſulphurized 
and phoſphorated hydrogen gas, pro— 
duced by the fermentation of the 
horſes dung, and, in my opinion, 
muſt greatly contribute towards thoſe 
atrial exploſions of which I have 
ſpoken. 

We next proceeded to a neigh- 
bouring gallery, where, after two 
Hours“ reſpectful admiration, we 
were filled with a ſentiment of aſto. 
niſhment and ſurpriſe which it is im- 
poſlible for me to deſcribe. Through 
the enormous maſs of ſalt, which 

reſents to the eye no interruption 
in its ſaline texture, and at the depth 
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of 450 feet, flows a ſtream of pure 
freſh and tranſparent water, which 
1s received in large wooden veſſels, 
where the workmen and horſes of 
theſe ſubterranean regions quench 
their thirſt, As it was impoſſible 
that this ſpring could filter through 
the ſalt, Nature, which buries her 
maſterpieces in the bowels of the 
deepeſt mountains, has placed in 
this monſtrous maſs of ſalt a ſtratum 
of clay ſufficiently thick to allow 
this ſtream of water, deſtined to re- 
freſh the workmen, to paſs through 
it in ſuch a manner as to be pro. 
tected from the action of the ſalt, of 
which a very ſmall quantity would 
injure its ſalubrity. To viſit a place 
where Nature ſeems to have ſcattered 
her gifts with profuſion, and to have 
concentrated her moſt valuable ſe. 
crets, muſt be highly intereſting. 

We now ſct out to quit the mines, 
and in our way found ſeveral other 
altars recently cut out from the ſalt, 
and in a very neat manner, which 
diſplayed conſiderable taſte. Having 
ſoon reached the bottom of one of 
the pits, we placed ourſelves, as be.. 
fore, on ſeats made of rope, and ar- 
rived in ſafety at the village of Wei. 
litika, By aneſtimation, made near 
fifty years ago, of the ſize of theſe 
mines, it appears that they extend 
from eaſt to weſt 6000 German feet, 
from north to ſouth 2000, and to the 
depth of more than 800. 

The working of theſe mines, which 
gives bread to more than 400 families, 
enriches the village, and ſupplies the 
neighbouring countries with falr, 
produces more than 168,000 quintals 
per annum, and brings to the empe. 
ror a net profit of five millions of 
florins. 

„ Many of the excavations. or 
chambers, from whence the ſalt has 
been dug, (ſays Coxe,) are of an im- 
menſe ſize ; ſome are ſupported with 
timber, others by vaſt pillars of ſalt, 
which are left ſtanding for that pur. 
poſe : ſeveral of vaſt dimenſions are 
without any ſupport in the middle, 
I remarked: one of this latter fort in 
particular, which was certainly 
eighty feet in height, and ſo ex- 
tremely long and broad, as almoſt to 
appear amid the ſubterraneous gloom 

| | x without 
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without limits. The roofs of theſe 
vaults are not arched, bur flat. The 
immenſe ſize of theſe chambers, 


with ſpacious paſſages or galleries, 
together with the chapels sbove— 


mentioned, and a few ſheds built for 
the horſes which are foddered be. 
low, probably gave riſe to the exag- 
gerated accounts of ſorne travellers, 
that theſe mines contain ſeveral vil. 
lages inhabited by colonies of miners, 
who never ſee the light, are govern- 


ed by their own laws, &c. It is cer- 


tain that there 1s room ſufficient for 


ſuch purpoſes ; but the fact is, that 
the miners Have no dwellings under 
ground, none of them remaining be. 
fow more than eight hours at a time, 


POETRY, 


when they are relieved by others 
trom above, Thoſe mines are of a 
moſt ſtupendous extent and depth, 
and are ſufficiently wonderful with. 
out the leaſt exaggeration.” 

The ſalt- mines or mountains of 
ſalt at Bochnia, five leagues ſouth. 
eaſt from Cracow, are conſtructed 
like thoſe of Wielitſka; but the pits 


are deeper, and they contain more of 


that kind of ſalt called /chibrka. The 
lalt, however, is neither ſo pure nor 
lo various in its nature, nor are there 
to be ſeen in the latter any of thoſe 
maſterpieces of art above deſcribed. 
Large tragments of black wood and 
alabaſter are often found mixed with 
the ſalt, 


N E WS, &c. 
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45 ERE firſt we feel the tumult of 
Surpriſe, | 
2. We ſtrive to ſpeak, and ſpeech imper- 
fect dies; 
4. Abaſk'd, we ſcarce ſupport our tremb- 
ling frame, 
4. And veil with friendſhip love's more 
ſubtile flame; 
3. Now modeſt worth retires in ground» 
leſs fear, 
6. But kope fteps forth, the drooping heart 
to cheer; 
Each ſoft emotion ſympathy returns, 
. And all the breaſt enthuſtaſtic burns; 
When, huſh!—Peſſeſſion claſps its ſecret 
prize, 
10. And Ay ſhuts detraction's hundred 
eyes; 
11. But ſoon Regret ſheds unavailing tears; 
18. And while Remorſe her ſcourge pro- 
phetic rears, 
13. Deſbair, impatient, ſtrikes the fatal blow, 
14. And Death concludes the varied ſcene 
of woe. 

Degrees. 1. Surpriſe. 2. Silence. 3. 
Baſhtulneſs. 4. Pretences, 5. Fear, ©. 
Hope. 5. Sympathy. 8. Enthuſiaſm. 9. 
Poſſeſſion. 10. Myſtery. 11. Regret. 
13. Remorſe. 13. Deſpair. 14. Death. 
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1. ITH curious glance, here firſt we 
take our aim, 

2. And quick confeſs the ſuperficial flame: 

3. Pold in the chace, we preſs without 


delay, 

4. And vows, and oatlis, with laviſh 
tongue diſplay ; 

5. IIl-founded claims preſumption now in- 
ſpires, 

b. And Ss breaſt burns with unreſerv'd 
deſires ; 

7. A (elhiſh fondneſs our attachment ſways, 

8. And flatt”ry pours it's overwhelming 
praiſe; 

9. At laſt enjoyment ſhort-liv'd tranſport 
brings, 


10. And thankleſs Vanity its triumph ſings 
11. But ſoon excels diſguſting languor breeds, 
12. And cold in 32 ſucceeds; 

13. While reſignation calmly quits the place, 
14. And bids oblivion wipe out ev'ry trace. 


Degrees, 1. Curioſity. 2. Confeſſion. 
g. Boldneſs, 4. Proteſtations. 5. Pre- 
lumption, 6. Deſires. 7. Attachment. 
8. Flattery, 9. Enjoyment. 10. Diſco- 
very. 11. Diſguſt, 13. Inſenſibility. 13. 
Reſignation. 14. Oblivion. 


From the LONDON GAZET TES. 


Copy of an Encloſure from Vice-admiral 


Str J. T. Duckworth, Commander in 
Chief at Jamaica, to Wm. Marſden, 
Eig. dated at Port Royal, Sept. 30. 
Racoon, off Bird Key, Aug. 9. 
Stix, I have the pleaſure to inform 
you, that on the aſt inſt, in lat. 20. 


52. N. lon. 71. 30. W. Sand Key N. E. 


by N. diſtant ſeven or eight leagues, 


I had the good fortune to decoy 
within muſket ſhot, a large French 
privateer, who ſtruck after we had 
fired at her for three quarters of 
an hour; ſhe proved to be PAlli- 
ance, pierced for twelve guns, hav- 

R r 2 ing 
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man ſlightly wounded. 


chiſe at Sea, Sept. 14, 1804. 


hip Franchiſe, under my command, 
yas fortunate to come up with and 
apture the Uranie French privatecr 
zhooner, of three guns and 64 men, 
elonging to the city of St. Domin— 
o, Out thirteen days, and has taken 
thing. The Urania is ſuppoſed to 
e the faſteſt ſailing veſſel in thoſe 
as. JohN McrRkay. 


Breſt, Nov. 27. 

SIR, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
a" at daylight this morning, ſ-eing 
ne veſſels at a ſhort diſtance from 
and ſhortly afterwards perceiving 
re of muſketry from them on the 
ats of his majeſty's ſhip L'Aigle, 
ich Captain Wolfe had ſent in 
ce of them, I made ſail, and cut 
wo, which prove to be gun-boats, 
» 361, and 369, mounting each two 
ds, from Dundiorne, bound to 
Iſt, having on-board a lieutenant 
he 63d regiment and thirty-fix 
fates, beſides five feamen belong- 
to each veſſel, being part of ſix- 
that had ſailed from that por- 
ſimilar deſtination, I am ſorry 
quaint yon, that two ſeamen be- 
ing to LPAjgle are wounded 
liam Shepherd and James Mit- 
I), the latter dangerouſly, I 
given to. Captain Hawkins, of 
majeſty's ſloop Diſpatch, orders 
roceed to Plymouth with the 
veſlels, which I think worth 
Erving, and to land the priſoners, 
Troumas Dux bas. 
of a Letter from the Right Hon, 
d K cath, to Milliam Marſden, E/q. 
ed Monarch, off Kamſgate, Dec. 11. 
„ Diviſions of the enemy's flo. 
paſſing from the eaſtward to. 

Boulogne, having frequently 

purſued by his majeſty's ſhip 


ing only ſix mounted, four ſix-poun- 
ders and two nines, commanded by 
Jaques Dunoques, manned with ſix— 
ty-eight men, out three days from 
Samaria, and had taken nothing : ſhe 
IS a fine veſſel, but much cut in her 
Jails and rigging, and. had only one 


J. A. Gonk Do. 
o Rear-admiral Dacres, dated Fran. 


Sti, I have the honour to ac- 


juaint you, that yeſterday, after a 
thace of eight hours, his majeſty's 


Admiral Cornwallis; dated Naiad, off 


HRONIICELE. 


| veſſels, taken ſhelter in the _- 
of Calaz s their entry into wile 
icularly covered and 
ie advanced pile bat- 
uge, I conſidered it 
11 * il e importance to et- 
an object ot *” © jon of that work, 
fect the deſti & © d Capt. Sir Home 
and lately direc , \ntelope, en 
Popham, of the id in view a It 
other objccts, to - ty for making 
vourable opportu 4 * tranſmit, for 
this attempt. In “ ation, a letter, 
their lordſhip's info © hich it refers, 
. \ W 
and the incloſures te d hom that o1- 
w hich I have receiv: elube of an al. 
ficor, reporting the 1 ed to be made 
ſauls. which he direc oxning; of the 
upon it early on the n hich there 15 
gth int. and from wv the fort has 
reaſon t conclude that ze; but that 
ſuſtained material dama, ircumitance 
from the unfortunate c able, under 
of its not having been poli eather an 
the exiſting {tute of the w. he explo- 
tide, to Carry. up two of 1 f attack, 


C 


and 
bout We 
has bx Hed 


4 by tl 


ſion velſels to the point 0 xtenſive 
the injury has been tar leſs e een ex- 
than might have otherwiſe b Lieut. 
pected. The conduct of Hh, on 
Hew Steuart, of the Monarc ail, I 
this recent occaſion, will not 1 hips 
am ſure, to excite their lordi reat 
ad miration and praiſe, I haveg d- 
pleaſure in conveying to their le 1'S 
ſhips Captain Sir Home Pophaz. ts 


teſtimony to his diſtinguiſhed mer, '* 
and to the zealous and active aſhifi 
ance which he received from Capt. 
Brownrigg, Lieut, Lade, and Mr. 
Bartholomew. KEITH. 
ver Home Popham to Lord Keith; dated 
Antelope, Downs, Dec. 10. 

My Lokrb, | avail myſelf of the 
firſt moment of my return to the 
Downs to acquaint you, that towards 
noon, on Saturday the $th, the wind 
>romiſed to come to the S. E. and 
bowing it to be your lordſhip's 
intention to attack the enemy at eve- 
ry alſailable point, 1 ſent the Dart 
on the cloſe of the evening to an aſ- 
ſigned {tation between Sengate and 
Fort Lapin, accompanied by the Su— 
ſannah exploſion veſſel, and two Cars 
caſles, with a view of making an aſ- 
ſault againſt Fort Rouge. Lieut. 


Steuart, of the Monarch, commands 
ed the exploſion veſſel: Mr, Bartho- 
lomew, acting-leutenant ot the An- 

telope, 
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telope, had the charge of the firſt 
carcaſs intended to be applied, and 
Captain Brownrigg requeſted to take 
the other. I very much regret that 
Mr. Bartholomew could not fetch 
the port; for I am poſitive he would 
have laſhed the carcaſe to the piles; 
he, however, very prudently return- 
ed with it to the Dart; and although 
ſomething prevented the ſecond Car- 
caſe from going off, which evidently 
had been ſtriking againſt the piles, 
from the indention at one end, yet he 
recovered and brought it alſo on- 
board. I am moſt perfectly ſatisfied 
with the zeal and activity which 
Capt. Brownrigg maniteſted on this 
occaſion ; the Dart was admirably 
placed, and every aſſiſtance atlorded 
from her that could infure the ſuc— 
ceſs of this ſervice, which muſt now 
be conſidered as confined to the et- 
forts of the Suſannah; and I take 
this opportunity of moſt particularly 
recommending Lieut.Steuart to your 
lordſhip's notice; which, I hope, 
will allo be extended to Mr. Bartho. 
lomew, notwithſtanding he could not 
fetch the battery ; and your lordſhip 
muſt be alive to the enterpriſing. con- 
duct of theſe two officers on a former 
occaſion. I cannot conclude my re- 
port without aſſuring your lordſhip, 
that Lieut. Lake, of the Locuſt gun- 
brig, who was appointed to cover 
the boats, behaved in a moſt exem- 
plary manner, by keeping lo cloſe in 
as to draw all the fire upon his own 
veſſel; and I have great ſatisfaction 
in ſtating, that not an officer or man 
was hurt in this operation. 

HOME PopHANn, 
Capt. Charles Foote to Chriſtopher La 

Rocke, Eg. dated Sloop Favourite at 

Sea, Dec, 13. Tranſmitted by Lord 

Keith, 

SiR, I have the ſatisfaction to in- 
form you, that I yeſterday fell in 
with two French lugger privateers, 
and that, after a chace of three 
hours, I captured la Raccrocheuſe, 
Capt. Jacques Broquant, out one day 
from St. Vallery en Caux, mounting 
fourteen guns, and carrying fifty-ſix 
men. The other eſcaped. The a» 
bove luggers had in their poſſeſſion 
a brig, and were boarding a bark, 
both which they quitted on my ap- 
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proaching them; I therefore made 
ſignal to a cutter in fight, which 1 
believe to be the Counteſs of Elgin, 
to chace the merchant veſlels, and 
from the exertions I obſerved her to 
make, I have no doubt but ſhe has 
ſucceeded, CHARLEs FOOT Es 


The following are the particulars 
of the capture of the Amphitrite, 
one of the fineſt trigates in the Spa— 
niſh navy, by the Donnegal, Sir 
Richard Strachan:—She Was in com- 
pany with a Spaniſh corvette when 
the Donnegal hove in ſight. The 
Donnegal at firſt took them to be 
French ſhips ot war, and immedi. 
ately gave chace ; the Spaniſh veſlels 
ſeparated, and ſteered different cour- 
ſes. The Donnegal continued her 
chace of the Amphitrite for ſeveral 
hours, ſometimes gaining upon her, 
and ſometimes loling ; at length the 
Amphitrite, having every fail ſet 
that the conld bear, carried away her 
mizen-top-maſt, which enabled the 
Donnegal to come up with her, A 
ſhot was fired a-head of the Amphi— 
trite, for the purpoſe of making her 
bring-to, which ſhe returned by fir. 
ing into the Donnegal. A boat was 
then diſpatched by Sir Richard, to 
bring the Spaniſh captain on-board, 
Sir Richard acc, aainted him, that in 
compliance with the orders he had 
received from his admiral, he was 
under the neceſſity of conducting 
the Amphitrite back again to Cadiz, 
and he allowed the Spaniſh captain 
three minutes to determine whether 
he would comply, without compel. 
ling him to have recourſe to force, 
After waiting ſix minutes, the Don— 
negal fired into the Ataphitrite, 
which was immediately anſwered 
with a broadiide; an engagement 
enſued, which laſted about eight 
minutes, when the Amphitrite ſtruck 
her colours, During this ſhort en. 
gagement the Spaniſh captain was 
unfortunately killed by a muſket 
ball; his body was not committed 
to the deep until every military ho. 
nour had been paid by both ſhips, 
The Amphitrite carried 4 guns. 

A very unpleafant rencontre be. 
tween our frigate Fortunce, Captain 
Vanſittart, and two American armed 

vellels, 
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veſſels, is thus related in accounts 
from New York, of the 22d ult. 
The American armed,-ſhip, Leander, 
Captain Lewis, arrived here yeſter— 
day, in thirty davs from Port-au- 
Prince, in company with the armed 
brig Dolly, having been previouſly 
cautioned, that one or two large 
French privateers were expected to 
lie in wait for them. On the third 
day after leaving port, a large armed 
veſſel hove in ſight, which they of 
courſe expected was one of thoſe 
Privateers. She bore down on the 
Leander towards night, and Captain 
Lewis, wiſhing to aſcertain whether 
ſhe was friend or enemy, before dark, 
fired a gun, and hoiſted American 
colours. No ſignal was given in 
reply, but the veſſel continued to 
approach, lighted her lamps as it 
became dark, and the crew oft the 
Leander could diſtinctly hear the 
commands given with the trumpet, 
the ſuppoſed enemy being now with. 
in a few fathoms diſtance, Captain 
Lewis, believing her intention was 
to board, now poured a broadſide of 
18-pounders into her, which fhat— 
tered her bow conſiderably, cut a- 
way her rigging, and killed one man. 
Great contuſion enſued, and fhe fell 
back, the Leander and the Dolly 
occaſionally plying her with grape 
and round ſhot, which did great 
damage to her rigging, The next 
morning ſhe came up again, when, 
to our utter aſtoniſhment, ſhe pro- 
ved to be the Britiſh frigate Fortu- 
nee, of 44 guns, Captain Vanfittart. 
Moſt fortunately for us, her guns, 
in conſequence of the late gale, 
were all in the huld, when we fired 
into her, otherwiſe our tate may be 
eaſily gueſſed. Captain Vanſittart 
at firſt threatened à little; but on 
Captain Lewis explaiving the cir- 
cumſtance, he contented hin;ſelt with 
impreſſing twenty-fix mea from the 
Leander and Dolly, and obliging 
Captain Lewis to pay 500 dollars for 
the wife of the man killed. and 1000 
dollars to repair the damage.” 

The dreadful gale of Thurſday 
the zoth of December, has done 
conſiderable damage toour ſhipping. 
We have to relate the melancholy 


loſs of the Blonde trigate in Torbay 


, 


on that day. At daylight ſhe parted 
both bower anchors, and rode by he; 
ſheet. At nine ſhe cut away he; 
main and mizen maſts, and parted 
her laſt cable. All hopes of ſaving 
the ſhip being at an end; the crew 
run her upon Goodrington Sands, 
within a mile of the place where the 
Venerable was loſt. The Brixham 
ſailors, by the moſt active and hu. 
mane exertions, by dragging their 
boats round a conſiderable diftance, 
and by putting off at the greatest 
riſk to their lives, ſaved the whole 
crew. The Malta of 84 guns, was 
for ſome time in great danger in the 
gale; ſhe drove and touched ſome 
rocks, but happily brought up aguin. 
Two Torbay ſloops were loſt, and 
of one not a fingle man belonging to 
her was ſaved. 


Every thing continues ſtill nncer. 
tain reſpecting the fate and ſituatiot 
of Mr. Frere, and the reſult of the 
preſent diſpute with Spain. That a 
formal declaration of hoſtilities 
againſt Spain will enſue, there can be 
Iittle doubt. Orders have at length 
actually been iſſued to capture and 
detain, but without a grant of mak. 
ing prizes, all Spaniſh veſſels on the 
ſeas, and an embargo has of courſe 
been laid on all Spaniſh veſſels in 
our own ports, M. d' Andagua, the 
Spaniſh miniſter, nevertheleſs conti 
nues with a longing lingering foot 
on our own ſhores; and it1s probable 
that no farcher ſtep will enſue ti] 
the actual arrival ot Mr. Frere, and 
his perſona! developement of the re- 
tative tuation ef Spain with France, 

The war in in4;4, we believe, is 
by no means terminated, though it 
has been aſſerted that Holkar was 
entirely ſubdued, The accounts are 
very contradictory, 

Anew war has prevailed in Ceylon, 
and occaſioned extenſive devaſtation. 
[t appears, that in April laſt, one of 
the principal adigars colletted a 
numerous body of troops, on the 
frontiers of Matura, and ſoon after 
declared his pretenſions to the ſove- 
reignty of the ifland, avowing his 
intention to be to expel the Engliſh, 
and depoſe the preſent King ot Can- 
dy. He ſeized ſeveral ſorts, and 

abux- 
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abundantly ſupplied himſelf with 
provitions and military ſtores, Cap. 
tain Madge, being informed of thete 
movements, aſſembled all the diſ- 
poſab!* force in the diſtrict, croſſed 
the boundaries, and, by a forced 
march, made an unexvected attack 
on the enemy, "The inſurgent chict, 
after a ſlight reſiſtance, retreated ; 
the Britiſh followed, removing every 
impediment he oppoſed to their pur- 
ſuit, by the bayonet. Several vil- 
lages were involved in flames; the 
country was deſolated in every di— 
rection, and the roads and banks or 
nullahs covered with the killed and 
wounded. The reſult of this ex- 
peditionis not known, although ſome 
letters mention the return of Cap- 
tain Madge te Matura. 

A letter, dated Bencoolen, Auguſt 
J ſtates, that the unfortunate Major 
Davies, who commanded the detach. 
ment which was ſurrounded by the 
natives of Ceylon, ſome time lince, 
drags on a miſerable exiſtence as a 
mental ſervant to the King of Candy. 

NEW YoRKk, Nov. 16. The con- 
greſs met on the 5th; and on the Sth 
the Preſident of the United States 
ſent a meſſage. The moſt impor— 
tant paſſage in it relates to the ar- 
rangement of the apprehended diſ— 
pute between the court of Madrid 
and the United States, on the ſub— 
1ect of the transfer of Louiſiana, 
The Spaniſh government has with- 
drawn its objections to the validity 
of the title by which the United 
States claimed the poileſſion and 
ſovereignty of that country; the 
French government has received the 
conſideration for the ceſſion, and has 
given a receipt in due form, and no- 
thing remains to confirm the ſale, and 
bind the tranſaction, but to aſcertain 
the true limits of that extenſive pro- 
vince, Where there is ſo much un— 
occupied and unpopulated territory, 
the difference between afew thouſand 
ſquare leagues, more or leſs, can 
create no ſerious grounds of diſſatiſ— 
faction between the two powers. The 
incipient diſpute between the Spa- 


miſh and American governments, ref. - 


pecting the eſtabliſhnent of a diſ- 
trict and port of entry, on the waters 
vt the Mobile, the Preſident allo re. 
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preſents as being in a fair way of ac- 
commodation. From the tenor of 
his meflage we ſee not the leaſt pro- 
bability that the United States will 
be involved in a war with Spain, or 
with any other power on this fide of 
the Atlantic, except the Bey of Tri— 
polt; to which the American govern. 
ment, after the example of more 
powertul nations, mult eventually 
ſubmit. 

The French frigates, which were 
ſo long cooped up in New York, 
have ar length ettected their eſcape, 
by going through the very danger- 
ous paſſage called Hell Gate. Whe— 
ther Jerome Bonaparte and his wife 
were C:1-yourd is not Known ; but it 
is ſuppoica not. The Cambrian and 
Leander, who hac io long watched 
theſe frigates, ben 1pprited of their 
eſcape, immediately put to fea from 
Sandy-Hook, where they were at an— 
chor. As they were but a few hours 
ſail in the reur of the runaways, we 
have ſome hopes that they will be 
enabled to come up with them, in 
which caſe there can be little doubt 
of the reſult of the conteſt. Should 
they outſtrip their purſuers, they will 
ſtill have to run the gauntlet of the 
various Britiſh ſquadrons ſtationed 
off the ports of France and Spain. 

The partizans of the late General 
Hamilton, and indeed almoſt every 
deſcription of people in America, 
appear indignant at the contempt 
manifeſted by Col. Burr for the laws 
againſt the practice of duelling. That 
gentleman, with an indictment for 
murder found againſt him in one of 
the ſtates, took his feat in the city 
of Waſhington, as preſident of the 
ſenate, at the opening of congreſs. 

TheAmerican papers contain ſome 
particulars. of the atrocities of the 
black maſters of St. Domingo, ſcarce. 
ly to be exceeded by the countleſs 
inhumanities of Leclerc, Rocham- 
beau, and the various inſtruments of 
the treachery and cruelty of Bona- 
parte, 

That wretched exile Emmett has 
at length, with his family, tound his 
way to the continent of America 
He arrived at New York, where the 
talents which he is known to pollets 
may procure him aleſ- precarious and 
| more 
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more honourable ſubſiſtence, than 
the higheſt command in the corps of 
Iriſh guides now aſſembled at Breſt. 

Sir Charles Green, Governor-Ge. 
neral of Surinam, has iffued a pro. 
clamation, laying a tax of 200 dollars 
on letters of manumiſſion for all 
ſlaves of 14 ycars old and upwards, 
and 1c0 dollars for all under that 
age, to put a check to the prevailing 
faſhion of the people freeing their 
Negroes. 

Paris, Dec. 16, —T he coronation of 
Bonaparte as Emperor of the French 
took place on Sunday the 2d. (The 
Pope had arrived on the 28th ult.) 

From five inthe morning the ſireets 
were full of people and carriages — 
from all parts the people ruſhed to 
the places through which the pro- 
ceſſion was to paſs. The public ex- 
pectation was intirely fulfilled—no- 
thing could equal the taſte, richneſs, 
and elegance of every thing belong- 
ing to the proceſſion. Nothing, above 
ali, could equal the brilhant ap- 
pearance of his majeſty's eſcort. The 
proceſſion arrived at Notre Dame 
amidſt the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, When his majeſty approached 
the altar to be crowned, he took the 
imperial crown himſelf, and placed 
it upon his head—it was a diadem 
of oak and laurel leaves in gold. 
His majeſty afterwards took the 
crown deſtined for the empreſs, and 
after having decorated himſelf with 
it for a moment, he placed it upon 
the head of his auguſt conſort, The 
Vivat Imperator, ſet to mulic for the 
ceremony of anointing, and which 
was ſung upon the arrival of their 
imperial majeſties, was encored with 
loud acclamations. The ſceptre 
borne by Bonaparte, during the cere- 
mony, was of lilver, entwined with 
a ſerpent in gold, and furmounted 
with a globe, bearing the portrait of 
Charlemagne. 

The pope remained nearly quarter 
of an hour in prayer after their ma- 
zeſties' departure from the church, 
which was about four, and did not 
return to the Thuilleries till night 
had cloſed in.—The Pope admitted 
that part of the clergy of Paris 
which had afſiſted at the ceremony 
do Kiſs his teet, The holy father 
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was every where received with greez! 
reſpect ; but we ought to remark, 
that the people could not refrain 
trom making merry in ſeeing the 
croſs.bezrer, who preceded his hol 
neſs's carriage, mounted on a mule, 
capariſoned in black. 

The equipages were remarkable 
for their richneſs and beauty. Bo. 
naparte's carriage was drawn by 
eight bay horſes, ornamented with 
plumes of white feathers, and led by 
footmen ; by the ſide of the carriup! 
door were pages: behind were ten. 
ty-four carriages, each drawn by {:x 
horſes, belonging to the princes nd 
grand officers; Madame Bonaparte”: 
coach, drawn by eight horſes with 
plumes of feathers, contained the 
pope ; then followed the carriage: 
of the miniſters, marſhals, and gene. 
rals, all drawn by ſix horſes, and 
new. Prince Louis's and Mar!l.a 
Murat's equipages were the mot 
ſplendid. 

The official paper from which this 
account is extracted, aftirms, th! 
not an accident happened to cloud 
this glorious day. The day ſublc- 
quent to the coronation, the people 
of Paris were entertained upon the 
bridges, boulevards, and public 
places, with popular ſports, danc. 
ing, and other paſtimes and diverſions. 

Weare informed, that the counc!! 
of ſtate have reſolved to aboliſh the 
chronology commonly called the re- 
publican, and to introduce the old 
Gregorian calendar. 

D1itp.—Aged 86, Mr. Alderman 
Boydell. His death was occaſioned 
by an inflamation of his lungs, 
brought on by a ſevere cold, caught 
in the diſcharge of his official duty, 
at the Seſſions-houſe in the Old Bai- 
ley. Thus ſociety has loſt, full of 
years and full of honours, one of its 
moſt reſpectable members, both as 
a man and a magiſtrate z and admit- 
ted by all mankind to be the father 
of the fine arts in this country, Mr. 
Joſiah Boydell is choſen Alderman 
for Cheap Ward, in the room of his 
late uncle, 

On Sunday, Dec. 23, at Chelſea, 
in the 81ſt year of her age, Signor 
Galli, acelebrated opera and oratoi:9 
ſinger in the time of Handel. 
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ATHARINE pe MEDICIS, 

queen of France, was the only 
daughter of Laurentius de Medicis, 
and was born at Florence in the year 
1519. She was married in 1533 to 
the dauphin, afterwards Henry II. of 
France? The galley which firit land. 
ed her at Marſeilles, bore a device 
of the ſun, with theſe words in 
Greek, „I bring light and fine wea- 
ther.” The events of her govern- 
ment, however, anſwered not to her 
device; ſince civil wars, plots, con- 
ſpiracies, maſſacres, and murders, 
filled up the period of it. She was 
three times regent of France, and, 
during her adminiſtration, made a 
conſpicuous figure in the annals of 
Furope, by the various turns of her 
political genius. 
took the French Proteſtants under 
her protection; at another ſhe de— 
ſerted them, and joined their enc- 
mies, and finally countenanced, if 
not advifed, the horrid maſſacre of 
Bartholomew*s.day, for an account 
of which ſee the annexed His TORY 
of FRANCE, vol. ii. p. 111-115, 
and this Magazine, vol. viii. p. 
210, Bold, enterpriſing, and ſaga- 
cious, her courage never was diſcon— 
certed, and her penetration was ſel— 
dom eluded. Inſinuating in her 
manners, magnificent in her diſpoſi- 
tion, and liberal to profuſion; a ge- 
nercus patroneſs of the arts and ſci- 
ences, even amid(t the horrors of 


war, ſhe foſtered and protected the 


feeds of learning, which had been in- 
troduced in the reigns of Francis and 
Henry; but reverſe the medal, and 
ihe was cruel, rapacious, and deceit— 
zul.; profligate in her morals, and 
nnbounded in her ambition; with— 
vutſentiment, without feeling, with— 
out religion, her prejudices and her 
pallions, like another Catharine, were 
equally abſorbed by an inordinate 
luſt of dominion. 

Catharine of Medicis is alſo re— 
preſented as a princeſs of a moſt ma- 
jeſtic prefence, and with great powers 
ot pleaſing in converſation, when ſhe 


VoI. XI, No, 166. 


At one time ſhe 


choſe to exert them. Brantome re- 
vg her as being fond of but. 
oons, and always ready to laugh at 
their jokes; for, adds he, De /on na- 
turel elle toit joviale, et aimant à dire 
le mot; ** She was naturally gay, and 
loved jeſting.” Many ſatires were 
publithed againſt her : her uſnal me. 
thod of treating their authors was to 
ſay, „If theſe blockheads did but 
know half as much of me as I could 
tell them!“ When deſired to puniſh 
them, ſhe replied, © I have a ſoul, I 
hope, above revenge.” 

At the ſiege of Havre, ſhe mount. 
ed on horſeback at the head of her 
army, expoſed herſelf to the fire of 
the cannon like the moſt veteran ſol. 
dier, „and ſhewed not the leaſt 
ſymptoms of fear,” ſays Brantome, 
«© when the bullets flew about her; 
but her maids of honour were not fo 
well pleaſed with this amuſement.““ 
When deſired by the duke of Guiſe 
and the conſtable de Montmorenci 
not to expoſe her perfon ſo much; 
„% Have I not,” replied Catharine, 
© more to loſe than you, and do you 
think I have not as much courage?“ 
She ſet them a high example of 
magnanimity and fortitude, and libe. 


rally rewarded merit and bravery in 


the meaneſt ſoldier. 

How mortifying to human nature, 
that perfidy, cruelty, and 1mpiety, 
ſhould ſtain ſuch a character! The 
deputies of the reformed religion in 
France, treated with this queen and 
her council, ſoon after the horrid 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew 's-day, 
above-mentioned. The parties had 
agreed upon the articles of the trea- 
ty,; it only remained to give ſecu- 
rity on the fide of the court for the 
performance. Many methods were 


propoſed, and as often rejected by 


the deputies; at laſt the queen an- 
grily ſaid, „Why ſure! the word 
of a king is a ſufficient ſecurity, is 
it not?” One of the deputies an- 
{wered, “ No, by Saint Bartholomew, 
Madam!“ She died in 1589. 
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N a ſoft and luxurious climate, 
the degenerate. children of Sala— 
din were incapable of reſiſting the 
flower of European chivalry: they 
triumphed chiefly by the arms of 
their ſlaves or mamalukes ; for in the 
Janguage of the country, mamaluke 
means ate. "Theſe were the hardy 
natives of Tartary, who at an early 
age were purchaſed of the Syrian 
merchants, and educated in the camp 
and palace of the ſultan. Thus 
Egypt alforded a new example of 
the danger of introducing prætorian 
bands; the rage of theſe ferocious 
animals, who had been let looſe on 
the Franks, was finally provoked to 
devourthe'r benefactor. In the midſt 
of victory, Touran Shah was murder- 
ed by his mamalukes, on the 1ſt of 
May, 1259; and the moſt daring of 
the aſſaſlins entered the chamber of 
the captive King of France, with 
drawn ſcymetars, and their hands 
imbrued in the blood of their ſultan, 
The firmneſs of Louis, however, 
commanded their reſpect ; their a- 
varice prevailed over cruelty and 
zeal; the treaty was accompliſhed ; 
and the King or France, with the re- 
Tics of his army, was permitted to 
embark tor Paleſtine, on the 6th day 
oi the ſame month. He then waſted 
tour years within the walls of Acre, 
unable to viſit Jeruſalem, and un- 
willing to return without ſome no- 
ble exploit to welcome him to his 
native country. 

The affairs of Egypt, in the mean 
while, were in the utmoſt confuſion, 
The aſpiring Mamalukes, as if over- 
come for the moment with ſhame 
and remorſe, knew not on whom 
to confer the ſupreme authority. 
In this interval of dyead and con- 
iternation, they haſtily aſſigned the 
iceptre to an intriguing female, the 
ſtep. mother of Touran Shah, tlie 
murdered ſultan; but feeling a- 
ſhamed cf being governed by a wo- 
man, a ilave of the haram, they pro- 
claimeda child of {ix years old to be 
their ſultan, the only deſcendant 
they could find of the Ajubite fami- 
ly, and in him cloſed the domina- 
tion of the race of Saladinin Egypt, 


Ezzed-din Moaz Ibegh, the Na- 
maluke who had rallied the flying 
Egyptians in the conteſt with the 
French count d'Artois, married the 
ſtep-mother of Touran Shah; ſoon 
after which he found means to de. 
throne the infant ſultan, and af- 
ſumed to himſelf the regal authori— 
ty. This enterpriling ſlave was at 
the head of the Baharite Mamalukes, 
who were ſo (tiled from having been 
originally employed as mariners, 
which that word implies, on-board 
the ſhips of the ſultans of Egypt : 
they were Tartars. Ezzed-din Mo. 
az began to reign, as the founder of 
the Baharite mamalukes, A. D. 
1254 ; but he was aſſaſſinated in the 
firſt year, and his fon Nureddin Ali 
ſucceeded as ſultan of Egypt in 1255, 
The celebrated Bondocdar, or Þ:- 
bars, ſupplanted Nureddin, and was 
proclaimed ſultan of Egypt and Sy- 
ria, A. D. 1260. In his reign Louis 
IX. undertook the laſt of the cru. 
ſades. After ſixteen years of repoſe, 
the French king embarked with freſh 
confidence at the head of fix thou- 
ſand horſe and thirty thouſand toot. 
The loſs of Antioch had provoked 
the enterpriſe : a wild hope of bap. 
tiſing the King of Tums tempted 
him to ſteer for the African coaſt ; 
and the report of an immenſe trea— 
{ure reconciled his troops to the de- 
lay of their voyage to the Holy Land. 
But inſtead of a proſelyte, he found 
a liege ; the French panted and died 
on the burning ſands; Louis expired 
inhis tent; and no ſooner had he clol- 
ed his eyes, than his ſon and ſucceſſor 
gave the ſignal of retreat. It is 
thus,” ſays Voltaire, *thata Chriſtian 
king died near the ruins of Carthage, 
waging war againſt the ſectaries ot 
Mahomet, in a land to which Dido 
had introduced the deities of Syria.“ 

A more abſurd conſtitution can- 
not be deviſed, than that which 
condemned the Egyptians to per- 
petual ſervitude, under the arbitra- 
ry dominion of ſtrangers and ſlaves. 
Yet in this ſtate of Egypt the Franks 
were finally overthrown. With ſome 
breathing intervals of peace and or- 
der, the mamaluke dynaſties are 

marked 
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marked as a period of rapine and 
bloodſhed : but their throne, how- 
ever ſhaken, repoſed on the two pil— 
lars of diſcipline and valour ; their 
ſway extended over Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria; their cavalry 
was multiplied to twenty-five thou- 
ſand ; with one hundred and ſeven 
thouſand foot, and the occaſional 
aid of ſixty-ſix thouſand Arabs. 
Men of ſuch power and ſavage ſpirit 
would not long endure on their coaſt 
an hoſtile and independent nation ; 
and if the ruin of the Franks had 
been poſtponed, they were indebted 
to the cares of an unſettled reign, 
to the invaſion of the Moguls, and 
to the occaſional aid of ſome warlike 
pilgrims. Among theſe, the Englith 
reader will recollect the name of our 
firſt Edward, who aſſumed the croſs 
in the life-time of his father Henry, 
At the head of a thouſand foldicrs, 
the future conqueror of Wales and 
Scotland delivered Acre from a ſiege; 
marched as far as Nazareth with an 
army of nine thouſand men; emu- 
lated the fame of his uncle Richard ; 
extorted by his valour a teneycars 
truce; and eſcaped, with a danger. 
ous wound, from the dagger of an 
alſaſhn. Antioch, whoſe fituation 
had been lets expoſed to the calami- 
ties of the holy war, was finally oc- 
cupied and ruined by the ſultan B1- 
bars, on the 12th of June, 1268; the 
Latin principality was extinguiſhed ; 
and the firſt ſeat of the Chriſtian name 
was diſpeopled by the ſlaughter of 
ſeventeen, and the captivity of one 
hundred, thouſandof herinhabitants, 
The maritime towns of Laodicea, 
Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Jaffa, and the ſtronger cal- 
tles of the Hoſpitalers and Templars, 
iucceſlivelytell; and the whole exiſ— 
tence of the Franks was confined to 
the city and colony of St. John of 
Acre, then deſcribed by the more 
Claſlic title of Ptolemais. 

The power and proweſs of Bibars, 
his trequent victories over the Mo- 
guls, and ſtrict adminiſtration of jul. 
rice, were the probable cauſes of his 
long reign without any attempt of 
allaſſination or domeſtic feud. He 
was ſucceeded as ſultan of Egypt 
and Syria, by Kalil Aſcraf, who al. 


cended the throne in 1290, and who, 
the next year, wholly exterminated 
the power of the Chriſtians in Paleſ- 
tine. After the loſs of Jeruſalem, 
Acre or Ptolemais, which 1s about 
70 miles diſtant from the holy city, 
became the metropolis of the Latin 
Chriſtians, and was adorned with 
ſtrong and ſtately buildings, with a- 
queducts, an artificial port, and a 
double wall. The population was 
increaſed by the inceſſunt ſtreams of 
pilgrims and fugitives: in the pau - 
ſes of hoſtility, the trade of the eaſt 
and weſt was attracted to this conve— 
nient ſtation ; and the market could 
otter the produce of every clime and 
the interpreters of every tongue, 
But in this conflux of nations, every 
vice was propagated and practiſed ; 
of all the diſciples of Jeſus and Ma— 
homet, the male and female inhabit. 
ants of Acre wereeſteemed the molt 
corrupt; nor could the abuſe of re. 
ligion be corrected by the diſcipline 
of law. The city had many ſove— 
reigns, and no government. 'The 
kings of Jerufalem and Cyprus, of 
the houſe of Luſignan, and the prin- 
ce(s of Antioch, the counts of Tri— 
poli and Sidon, the great maſters of 
the Hoſpital, the Temple, and the 
Teutonic order, the republics of Ve— 
nice, Genoa, and Piſa, the pope's le- 
gate, the Kings of France and Eng— 
land, aſſumed an independent com- 
mand; teventeen-tribunals exerciſed 
the power of life and death ; every 
Criminal was protected in the adja- 
cent quarter; and the perpetual jea- 
louſy of the nations often burit forth 
in acts of violence and blood, 

Some adventurers, who diſgraced 
the enſign of the croſs, compenfated 
their want of pay by the plunder of 
the Mahometan viliages; nineteen 


Syrian merchants, ho traded under 


the public faith, were deſpoiled and 
hanged by the Chriſtians; and the 
demal of fatisfactionenraged and juſ- 
tified the arms of the ſultan Ka- 
lil. He marched againſt Acre, at 
the head of fixty thouſand horſe and 
one hundred and torty thouſand foot; 
his anague train of artillery was nu— 
merous and weighty : the ſeparate- 
timbers of a ftagle engine were tranſ- 
ported in one hundred waggons, and 
812 the 
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the royal hiſtorian Abulfeda, who 
ſerved with the troops of Hamah, 
was himſelf a. ſpectator of the holy 
war. Whatever might be the vices 
of the Franks, their courage was re- 
Kindled by enthuſiaſm and deſpair ; 
but they were torn by the diſcord of 
ſeventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed 
on all ſides by the powers of the ſul- 
tan, After a fiege of thirty-three 
days, the double wall was forced by 
the Moſlems; the principal tower 
yielded to their engines ; the mama- 
Inkes made a general aſſault : the 
city was ſtormed on the 18th of May, 
1291 : and death or flavery was the 
totof ſixty thouſand Chriſtians. The 
convent,orrather fortreſs, of the Tem- 
plars reſiſted three days longer; but 
the great maſter was pierced with an 
arrow ; and, of five hundred knights, 
only ten were left alive, leſs happy 
than the victims of the ſword, if they 
lived to ſuffer on a ſcaffold in the un- 
juſt and cruel proſcription of the 
whole order. The king of Jeruſa- 
lem, the patriarch, and the great 
maſter of the hoſpital, effected their 
retreat to the ſhore; but the ſea was 
rough; the veſlels were inſufficient; 
and great numbers of the fugitives 
were drowned before they could 
reach the ifle of Cyprus, which con- 
ſoled Luſignan for the loſs of Paleſ. 
tine, By the command of the ſultan, 
the churches and fortifications of the 
Latin cities were demoliſhed : a mo- 
tive of avarice or fear ſtill opened 
the holy ſepulchre to ſome devout 
and defenceleſs pilgrims; and a 
mournful and ſolitary ſilence has al- 
moſt ever ſince prevailed along the 
coaſt which tor ſo many years re- 
ſounded with the debate of arms! 
Thus fell the laſt heroes of the Ho- 
ly War; and Kalil returned in tri— 
umph to Cairo; but his reign was 


diſturbed by the frequent inroads of 


the Moguls, who ſtil] contended for 
the poſſeſſion of Syria. The arms 
of the ſultan were finally victoricus ; 
and gave to Nazr Mahomet, his tuc- 
ceſſor, a long and peaceful reign, in 
which he diſtinguiſhed himicli by 
the enconragement he gave to agri— 
culture and the arts. This prince 
died in 1341, after which the throne 
was filled by the ſhort reigns of va- 


rious mamalukes, moſt of whom fell 
by retaliated aſſaſſination. 

In 1348, a moſt deſtructive peſti- 
lence appeared in Egypt, brought 
originally from Syria; and which 
ſpread over a great part of Europe, 
In 1365, Shaban Aſcraft was the 
reigning ſultan, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by iſſuing a decree, that the 
real deſcendants of Mahomet only 
ſhould be allowed to wear the green 
turban. In his reign Peter de Lu- 
ſignan, king of Cyprus, is ſaid ro 
have beſieged Alexandria, which he 
was obliged to abandon for want of 
proviſions; but this event appears 
to remain in conſiderable obſcurity. 
Shaban was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Hadgi Salah, who was a minor, and 
thelaſt of the Baharitedynaſty, which 
gave place to the Circaſſtan mamalukes, 
in the year 1382. 

The origin of this race of ſlaves 
was briefly as follows : after the Ba- 
harite dynaſty had ſeated itſelf upon 
the throne, the Tartar ſultans were 
in the habit of purchaſing vaſt num- 
bers of ſlaves, which they obtained 
principally from Circaſſia, where the 


people, though they profeſſed Chril. 


tiamty, were, and ſtill are, accuf- 
tomed to ſell their children, Theſe 
Circaſſian ſlaves were educated for 
the army, in the ſame way that the 
Tartar mamalukes. had formeriy 
been. As their numbers increaſed, 
they were diſpoſed of in fortreſſes 
erected throughout the country, in 
order to keep a check upon the 
native Egyptians; and becauſe ir 
their language ſuch a fort is called 
borge, they acquired the name of Bos 
gite mamalukes, In the era above- 
mentioned, they were become ex. 
tremely numerous and powertul ; 
and the young Hadgi Salah having 
been placed under the guardianſhip 
of Barkuk Dahar, a borgite of con- 
ſiderable eminence, who was made 
atabek or governor during the mi— 
nority; he perfidiouſly depoſed his 
pupil, and, calling in the aid of the 
Circaſlian tribes, ſeized upon the 
ſupreme authority before any re 

ſiſtance could be made to his amb: 
tious views, In him therefore com- 


menced thedynaſty of Borgite or Ci 
Calitan Mamalukes, A. D. 1382. 
In 


p 
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In the reign of Barkuk, Timur in- 
vaded Syria at the head of a numer. 
ous army of Moguls; but the new 
Circaſſian ſultan obtained two deci- 
five victories over him, and obliged 
his ſhattered forces haſtily to with- 
draw. In 1399, Faradj, ſon of Bar- 
kuk, ſucceeded to the Egyptian 
throne; but neither himſelf, nor 
ſome of the ſultans who followed, 
reigned above a year, being either 
aſlaſſinated or dethroned, until the 
year 1442, when Burſbai began to 
reign, It was this ſultan who ſent a 
fleet againſt Cyprus, which took Ly- 
miſſos and Nicoſia, and brought King 
John II. and moſt of his nobility, 
captives to Cairo. Syria alſo re. 
mained a conſtant appanage to Egypt. 
Burſbai reigned fixteen years, and in 
1461 was ſucceeded by Abnl-Fathe. 
Achmed. "This ſultan laid an annu- 
al! tribute upon the kingdom of Cy- 
prus, and aſſigned the crown to 
James, natural fon of John III. 

Of the ſucceeding ſultans we find 
nothing remarkable ; and the mama- 
luke ariſtocracy began to render their 
ſtation more and more precarious. 
Whoever aſpired to be ſultan, form- 
med a party; and after having mur- 
dered his rival, waited for a favour— 
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able opportunity to ſeize the reins of 
government. Whoever aſſaſſinated 
the ſultan was generally proclaimed 
in his place; and ſometimes two or 
three reigned at the ſame time in Sy- 
ria, Upper Egypt, and Cairo, who 
were continually at war, till the moſt 
daring and enterpriling had deſtroyed 
the others. In 1501, Kanſu-Elghuri 
wasraiſed to the throne; and in 1516, 
Selim II. emperor of the Turks, hav, 
ing declared war againſt him, defeat- 
ed and flew him near Aleppo, and 
ſeized upon all Syria. The mama- 
lukes immediately raiſed Toman Bey 
to the vacant throne, and made every 
preparation for oppoling the victori— 
ous arms of Selim. A moſt ob{tinate 
and ſanguinary battle was fought be. 
tween the Ottoman troops and the 
mama'ukes, on the 24th of January, 
1517, at Rodma near Cairo, in which 
Selim at length prevailed. Atter 
another obſtinate conflict, Toman 
Bey was again defeated by Selim, 
taken priſoner, and hanged at one of 
the gates of Cairo, on the 12th of 
April the ſame year. Thus tell the 
dynaſty of Borghite mamalukes; and 
Egypt, thus conquereo, became fub— 
ject to the Turks of Conſtantinople. 

LLo be continued.) 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


NMopERN FAE 


N the 18th of November, 1804, 

a Curious trial in a love affair 

was decided by the tribunal of Tou— 

louſe, of which the following are the 
particulars : 


A young peaſant, of the name of 


La Fay, of the department of Ar- 
riege, fell in love with Maria Arigni, 
in the pariſh of Caſſaigne. She was 
u young girl of property, and La Fay 
poſſeſſed nothing: he dared not, 
therefore, pay his addreſſes to her, 
and demand her in the uſual man- 
ner. Love, hewever, inſpired him 
with a fraud to make her his wite, 
both without her own and her rela— 
tions conſent. 

Accompanied by a perſon dreſſed 
in woman's clothes, he went before 
the mayor of St. Gifors, and pre- 
ſented a certificate, ſtating that the 
banns for himſelt and for Maria 


NCH STORY. 

Arigni had been publiſhed, accord. 
ing to law, in the parith church of 
Caſſaigne. La Fay was, in conſe. 
quence, married to the perſon in his 
company, and took out the certifi- 
cate of his marriage. With this in 
his hand, he went directly to Cafe 
ſaigne, and demanded of Maria's re— 
lations to have his wife given over to 
him. The whole family, and moſt 
of all the girl, were, as might be ex- 
pected, greatly ſurpriſed. Maria in- 
fiſted on knowing nothing of this 
pretended huſband, and declared 
that ſhe had conſented to no mir. 


riage, and of courſe was not married. 


She proteſled, therefore, beiore : 
public notary, againit'tis act, and 
ſizned a power of attorney for her 
brother to proſecute La Fay before 
the tribunals, and to procure ner jull 
tice and protection from the laws. 
Upon 
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Upon enquiry, it was found out 
that the certificate of the banns being 
publiſhed was a forgery, and the m- 
perialattorney-generalordered, there- 
fore, La Fay to be criminally proſe— 
cuted. In the mean time La Fay 
concealed himſelf. and three months 
paſſed over in enquiries, to find out 
whether Maria Arigni, or who elſe, 
was the perſon to whom he had been 
married. During this period, La 
Fay often procured opportunity to 
fee Maria in ſecret, who, after pity- 
ing, forgave him a fraud, the conſe- 
quence of his-love, and declared her 
determination to reward the latter 
with her hand and fortune, She 
eloped, therefore, from her brother's 
houſe, and joined her lover, whoſe 
wife ſhe acknowledged herſelf to be, 
and it was in her arms that the gens— 
Jarmes found him, when they went 
to arreſt him after his retreat was 
diſcovered. 

Carried before the tribunal, Ma- 
ria ſtoud by his fide, and repeated 
that ſhe was his wife, and that no- 
thing but death ſhould ſeparate them. 
La Fay in his turn declared that Ma- 
ria was the perſon to whom he had 
been married before the mayor of St. 
Giſors, and that it was from her he 
received the forged certificate. This 
Maria affirmed, recalled the proteſt 
ſigned before the public notary, to- 
gether with the power of attorney 

iven to her brother, ſaying that 
both theſe acts had been ſigned by 
Her from fear of her brother who had 
threatened to kill her in caſe of re- 
fuſal. The certificate ſhe ſaid the 
procured from an unknown perſon, 
who had compaitiun on her ſi tuation. 
She added, that though of age, -the 
dared not openly act againſt her bro- 
ther's will, which was the cauſe of 
her having behaved as the did, until 
the found an opportunity cf flying 
into her kuſband's arms. 

In conſequence of this declaration, 
the tribunal ordered even Maria to 


be arreſted, and after a ſpace of eight | 


months, ſhe, with' La Fay, was car- 
ried before the judges at Toulouſe, 
The mayor of St. Gifors, his ſecre— 
tary, and four other perlous witnels— 


ing the ceremony of the marriage, 
were all preſent, and unanimous in 
their declaration, that Maria was 
not the girl whoſe marriage with La 
Fay they had ſeen. Maria, how- 
ever, inſiſted on the contrary. She 
gave a deſcription of the furniture 
ot the room at the municipality ot 
St. Giſors in which they were mar- 
ried, Sherelated ſome remarks made 
by the perſons preſent during the ce. 
remony, with ſome words ſaid by the 
mayor to the ſecretary. She knew 
again every one who was preſent, 
and pointed them out by their names 
and titles, and recalled to their re- 
membrance ſome expreſſions they 
uſed on that occaſion. 

As the did-not contradict herſelf, 
and was ſo determined to be La Fay's 
wife, the commiſſary, who in the 
name of the attorney-general purtu- 
ed-this affair, withdrew his proſecu— 
tion as to the marriage, but continu- 
ed it on account of the forged certi. 
ficate. It was impoſſible for La Fay 
to have been the fabricator of it, 
as he could neither read nor write; 
but he and his wife had both made 
uſe of it, knowing it to be forged, 
and were therefore found guilty. 
La Fay was condemned to the gal— 
lies at Marſeilles for eight years, and 
Marta Arigm to four years hard Ja- 
bour in the houſe of correction at 
Toulouſe. 

This trial excited great intereſt, 
particularly among the youth of both, 
ſexes. A petition was drawn up 
and ſigned by four thouſand bache 
lors and maids, and intended to be 
preſented to the emperor ; but, be- 
tore it could reach Paris, Maria, 
with her huſband, eſcaped from pri— 
ſon, and as ſhe had long before dif- 
poſed of all herproperty, amounting 
to co livres (250l.) in the year, it 
is ſuppoſed, that theie pertons in- 
tended to ſettle in ſome fercigu 
country. 

It is regarded as a certainty at 
Toulouſe, that the perſon to whom 
La Fay was married is a young pea— 


ſant, who had drefſed himſelf in wo- 


man's clothes to ſerve his friend. 
| Xu 
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MorREt SCRIPTURE ALLUSIONS. 


OUNG's poem, entitled Night 

Thoughts, contains the tender— 
ett touches of nature and paſſion, and 
the ſublimeſt truths of morality and 
religion, intermixed with frivolous 
conceits, turgid obſcurities, and 
gloomy views of human life. It was 
written under the recent preſſure oi 
ſorrow for the lols of his wife, and 
of a ſon and daughter-in-law, whom 
he loved with paternal tenderncts.— 
But though time alleviated this di- 
treſs, his mind acquired from mit a 
tincture of melancholy, which con- 
tinued through lite, and caſt à fahle 
hue on his very amuſements, He 
had an alcove in his garden, fo paint— 
ed as to ſeem, at a diſtance, furniſh- 
ed with a bench or ſeat, which in- 
vited to repoſe; and when upon a 
nearer approach the deception was 
perceived, this motto, at the fame 
teme, preſented itſelf to the eye :— 
Indiiſibilia non decrprunt, “ The things 
unſeen do not deceive us.” 

The following alluſion bears the 
marks of a ſimilar turn of thought, 
'The doctor paid a vilit to Arch- 
biſhop Potter's fon, then rector of 
Chiddingſtone, near 'Tunbridge.— 
This gentleman lived in a country 
where the roads were deep and miry ; 
and when Dr. Y oung, after ſome dan- 
gerand difficuity,arrivedat his houſe, 
ne enquired, © Whoſe field is that 
which I have croſſed?” „ It is mine,“ 
anſwered his friend, —* True,“ ſad 
the poet, ** Potter's field to bury 
ſtrangers in.” 

Sterne, being in company with 
tliree or four clergymen, was relat- 
ing a circumſtance which happened 
to him at York. After preaching 
at the cathedral, an old woman, 
whom he obſerved fitting on the pul- 
Pit ſtairs, ſtopt him as hecame down, 
and begged to kno where ſhe ſhould 
have the honour of hearing him 
preach the next Sunday. Mr. Sterne, 
having mentioned the place, found 
her ſituated in the ſame manner on 
that day; when ſhe put the ſame 
queſtion to him as before. The fol- 
towing Sunday he was to preach four 


miles out of York, which he told 
her ; and to his great ſurprife, found 
her there too; and, that the ſame 
queſtion was put to him as he de. 
ſcended from the pulpit. Oa which, 
adds he, I took for my text thete 
words, expecting to find my old wo. 
man as before: -I wil! grant the re- 
queſt of ths poor widow ; leſt by her often 
coming, ſhe weary me.—One of the 
company immediately replied, --- 
« Why, Sterne, you omitted the 
moſt applicable part of the paſſage, 
which is, —T hough I neither tar God 
nor regard man. This unexpected 
retort ſilenced the wit for the whole 
evening. 

A very young clergyman, who 
had juſt left college, preſented a pe 
tition to the great King ot Priuflia, 
requeſting that his majeſty would 
appoint him a certain place, where a 
vacancy had juſt happened. As it 
was an office of much conſequence, 
the king was offended at the pre— 
ſumption and importunity of fo 
young a man; and inſtead of any an. 
{wer to the petition, he wrote under.. 
neath IId. book of Samuel, chap, x. 
ver. 5. and returned it The young 
clergyman was cager to examine the 
quotation; but to his great diſap— 
pointment found the words, Tarry 
at Jericho until your beard be grown, 

The Rev. Mr. Kletſchke, chief 
chaplain to part of the army, requeſt. 
ed in a memorial, that the king 
would grant him a right to appoiat 
all chaplains to the regiments under 
his care; and endeavoured by many 
arguments to prove, that this right 
more properly belonged to him, than 
to the commanders of the ſeveral 
regiments. —The king, in anſwer, 
wrote under the memorial, Your king. 
dom ts not of thts world. 

On the evening betore a battle, an 
officer came to the Marſhal de Toi— 
ras, to aſk permiſſion to go and ſee his 
father, who he ſaid was at the pointof 
death, in order that he might pay 
his laſt duty to him, Go,“ replicd 
the general, who readily gueſſed 
the cauſe ; ** honour thy father and thy 

oller, 
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mother, that thy days may be long in 


the lang.” 

The fi:t time Mr. Pitt went to 
Cambridge after his election as mem- 
ber for the univerſity, the ſophs were 
naturally gaping for the good things 
in his gift. Dr. Paley, who preach- 
ed before the young miniſter, choſe 
this appropriate text Iere 15 @ lad 
Sore that hath tus b1 rie loaves and three 
Fall ſiſtes, but what are theſe among ſo 
an;. 

Richard II. on the pope reclaim- 
ag as a ſon of the church, a bithop 
he had taken priſoner in battle, ſent 
Him the prelate's coat of mart, and in 
the words of the ſcr:pture aſked him, 
& Know now Whether this be thy 
for's coat or no.“ 

Jervas the painter, who affected 
to be a free thinber, was one day 
talking very irreverently of the bi- 
ble. Dr. Arbuthnot maintained to 
him, that he was not only a {pecuta- 
tive but a praciical believer. Jer- 
vas denied it. Arbuthnot aid he 
would prove it: *©* You ſtrictly be- 
Heve the ſecond commandment,” 
1aid the doctor, “for in your pic— 
tures you make not the /ikenefs of any 
thing that is iu the heauens avouc, Or mm the 
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At Thouleuſe lived an advocate, 
called Adam, who always drew up 
for the preſident of a college of ma— 
giſtrates, the diſcourſes he was to 
pronounce on ſolemn occalious, 
Adam happened to bs on a journey, 
at the time the pieitlent was to make 
an oration, which he tramed himſelt 
25 well as he could. Ag he was re- 
peating it in public, he was often at 
A ſtand, and at lait ſtopped quite 
ort: upon which one of his col- 
teagues called out, Adam, where art 
thou? 

Cardinal Richelieu ordered him- 
felf to be buried under the dome 
of the celebrated college of the Sor. 
bonne, which he had rebuilt with 
great ſplendour, A mauſoleum was 
erected over him, at the expence of 
his niece ; it is the chef d'auvre of 
that great fculptor, M. Girardon. 
Not long after it was finiſhed, the 
Princeſs of Condé, ſiſter to the Duc 
de Montmorenci whom Richelicn 
had cauſed to be beheaded, cance to 
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viſit it, and (pointing to the tomb) 
exclaimed, in the words of the ſiſter 
of Lazarus to the Saviour of the 
world, —Lord, Vadſt thou been here, our 
rother had not died. 
TEMPORARY. 

The new calendars and magazines 
for the ladies are all advertiſed as 
abounding with Re-41./es, Doubt]: (8s 
at this merry ſeaſon of the year, the 
fair, old, and young, expected to be 
bufje and re- Huf. d. 

ihe troſty weather will interrupt 
the Meries: but though molt forts 
of ih will be hard to procure, there 
will be fhazts in abundance, By the 
frequent thaws that occur, we may 
learn however, that the enjoyments 
of fuch as fix their minds upon that 
article, reſt upon a very {{zppery toun. 
dation. 

The trees of liberty were pulled 
down, by order of the gevernment, 
throughout all the French republic, 
preparatory to the coronation of the 
Corſican Emperor. 

The Pope would gladly have con. 
ferred on Cardinal F, the honour 
of e ning the new Emperor in his 
1. z; but this was a fetch that Bo. 
naparte would not allow. 

It is now ſaid, that the Pope will 
return to Paris by another road, It is 
not unlikely that the Corſican will 
fend him home, by a very dif/erent way. 


A game-keeper in the north ot 


England, is ſtated to have Killed fix- 
teen wooudcocks at one ſhot; on 
which a theatrical wag exclaimed 
fowl murder ! | 

Young Roſcius, fays a theatrical 
wag, will get. ſo much money by go- 
ing on the age, that he will ſoon be 
able to ſet up his own coach. 

The theatrical punſters, who don't 
much admire the introduction of the 
young Roſcius to their moſt impor. 
tant characters, crack their jokes 
upon this attempt of the proprietors 
to buoy up the theatre. 

Nothing, however, can equal the 
ridicule of iſſuing daily bulletins re. 
lating to the ſtate of this boy's health, 
The following bellman's verſes have 
appeared in conſequence : 

A little boy was sick with wine, punch, 
and ſull eating : 


And the public was made sick with the 


little boy's bulletin. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ov THE 


REPUBLIC Or THE SEVEN 


ISLANDS. 


LTHOUGH it is obviouſly the 
FA intention of the Ruſhan cabi— 
net to retain the whole of the Seven 
lands, if not for ever, at leafl tor a 
convenient time, the duration of 
which is only to be determined by 
circumſtances, it appears, neverthe— 
leſs, that the greater part of the fo 
ces have been ſent to the ifland 
Cortu, certainly the moſt Important, 
not only on account of its commerce 
and population, but, what is of much 
greater conſequence, on account of 
its military ſituation, and the 
midable ſtate of defence in ich it 
is capable of being put in caſe ot 
a war with the adjacent countries. 
The city of Cortu has always been 
conſidered as one of the ſtrongeft 
places in the Adriatic Gulf, and its 
harbour is univerſally ad mitted to be 
one of the ſafeſt and moit frequented, 
[ts contiguity to the colt of Alba- 
nia, which on that {ide offers no point 
of eftectual reſiſtance, gives it a dan- 
gerous ſuperiority over. that pro- 
vince, and particularly fince it has 
been ſtrengthened by an unlimited 
Carrifon, which is ſtill liable to be 
augmented, 
Though Albania has been long re- 
Farded as a province of the Ottoman 


* 
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Empire, its inhabitants have never 


forgotten that they are the lineal de— 
ſcendants of the ancient 1/{yrzans, 
Such of them as inhabit the moun- 
tains ſtill retain the language of their 
anceſtors; and all of them, under the 


appellation of Arnauts, are conſidered 


leſs in the light of uſcful ſubjects, 
than as independent republicans, 
whole ſervices are purchaſed at a 
high rate by the Ottoman govern- 
ment. They are excellent ſoldiers : 
their reputation for intrepidity cau- 
ſes them to be much ſought for in 
various provinces in the Turkiſh em- 
pre, They never enrol themſelves 
for more than one campaign, or for 
five months. This enrolment is 
made under a ſpecific agreement, 
which they renew, if neceſſary, but 
for the concluſion of which thoſe in- 
dependent men will ſometimes not 
Wait, but retire from the army 
and diſband themſelves, if the leaft 
Vor. XI, No, 160, 


delay occur in payingthem the price 
tor which they have ergaged their 
perſonal ſervices. They are armed 
in the ſame manner the Jamflaries 
are, though they do not belong to 
that body ; and they are generally 
employed by the Turks to protect 
the flanks of their armies, and to an- 
noy thoſe of the enemy. Subjects 
of that deſcription, belonging to the 
Porte, who have ſometimes the hardi- 
hood to ware var agninſt 112. ; would 
be Ot the ereatell Avantage io Ruf- 
lin, ſup pot that power not to have 
yet | hto the plans which ſhe is 
long known to have meditated againſt 
the Sultan. The polleſſion of Corfu 
would be in that caſe, of the greateſt 
Advantage, and thedivan would find, 
though rather too late, its folly and in- 
difference toconſequences, when ſhe 
conſented to open the Boſphorus to 
the ge of each convoy of the 
Rutian troops, winch, though ſe. 
verally infigniticant, may, when u- 
nited on a weak point of the empire, 
become moſt alarining and dangerous, 
It we are to form an 1dea of the 
advantage that the poſſeſſion of the 
Seven lflands is to Ruſſia, and of the 
danger that it is pregnant with to 
the Ottoman Porte, we have only to 
take into our view the ſtate of thoſe 
provinces which border upon the re— 

cent acquiſitions of Ruſſia. 
Excluſive of Albania, ſo danger- 
ous to the permanence of all le- 
gitimate authority, from the cha- 
racter of the people who inhabit it, 
there is a ſmothered ſpirit of inſur- 
rection in Boſnia and Servia, which 
increaſes every day; and, as if the 
germes of revolt were not ſufficient- 
ly powerful in themſelves, they have 
diſpatched their emiſſaries in all di- 
rections, to propagate thoſe deſtruc- 
tive principles among a people who 
have hitherto preſerved tranquillity 
and obedience. We ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed, therefore, to find that the 
port and city of Corfu ſhould be- 
come, much ſooner than is imagined, 
the focus of thoſe great enterpriſes 
which, if ſucceſsful, may totally 

change the face of Europe. 
The other iſlands, which compoſe 
Tt part 
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part of the new republic, afford great 
conveniences for any attempts that 
it may be thought neceſſary to make 
upon Macedonia or the Morea ; but 
none of them ofter ſuch advantages 
as the iſland of Cortu for thoſe pur- 
poſes. It formerly ſerved as a ram- 
part to Italy againſt the deſigns of 
the Turks. Henceforth it is not im- 

robable but it may be converted 
into an arſenal and a rallying point 
again? the Ottoman Power. There 
has been a material alteration in the 
relative poſition of thoſe countries, 
Europe — no longer any neceſſity 
to erect barriers againſt the Turkith 
Power; on the contrary, Turkey is 
reduced to the neceſſity of defending 
Herſelf. It is not above a century 
ſince the Turks came, with a formi— 
dable fleet, to attack this bulwark 
of Chriſtianity; but the valour of 
the Venetian general, Count Schu— 
lenburg, aſſiſted by the Marquis de 
Mari, the Spaniſh admiral, whoſe 
fleet ſtruck a panic into the Turks, 
preſerved this important place for 
the republic of Venice, and a ſtatue 
was erected to Schulenburg, in the 


very City that he had ſo gloriouſſy 
detended. In 1718, upwardsof 2000 
inhabitants, and ſume of the fine 
buildings in the city of Corfu, were 
deſtroyed by the blowing up of a ma- 
gazine. Had ſuch an accident hap. 
pened an age before, the Turks 
would not have neglected to profit 
by the diſaſter, as they had been then 
engaged upwards of two years in the 
ſiege of the town; but the power and 
energy of that nation, formerly ſo 
redoubted, was then upon the de. 
cline, while, from that period, the 
Chriſtian power, of which it former- 
ly was the tenor, has trebled its 
means and its fpirit of encroachment. 

The Ruſſian court leaves nothing 
unattempted to reinforce the garri- 
ſon of Corfu, in a moſt formidable 
manner. A Ruſſian frigate, with 
ſeveral tranſports, having eight hun. 
dred men on-board, lately arrived 
there, If any credit may be given 
to the allertion . crews, a body 
of troops from Webaſtopol will be 
diſpatched thithe. without loſs of 
time, 
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HE trade between this country 

and Spain neceſlurily exper1- 
encing ſtagnation while we are at 
war with each other, has induced 
many perſons to turn their thoughts 
towards an export trade to the Spa- 
niſh poſſeſſions in America. The 
manufacturers of woollens, of hard. 
ware, of cutlery, and porcelain, pro- 
ducedin Hull, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Stafford ſhire, and the wel. 
tern counties, are in time of peace 
chiefly confined in their export to 
Cadiz and the other ports of Spain, 
whence a certain portion of them af. 
ſorted and calculated for the South 
Seas and the colonies of South Ame. 
rica, are again re-exported to theſe 
places, at the proper ſeaſon of the 
year. The returns for theſe goods, 
conſiſting in the valuable produc- 
tions of, South America, are made 


of courſe to Spain, whence we again 


receive them the merchants of Old 
Spain becoming, as it were, in this 
method of trade, the brokers be- 


tween Great Britain and New Spain, 
attaching a handſome per centage 
on their bulineſs, which we, or the 
other buyers of them, mult of neceſ- 
ſity bear; and all this 1s doubtleſs 
right. But the court of Madrid 
being reſolved on a war with that 
of St. James's, and theſe operations 
with the Spaniards being ſuſpended, 
let us ſee to what a low ebb the ex- 
ports of Great Britain are reduced, 
while the Cadiz merchant 1s depriv- 
ed of the capability of drawing from 
us the means of his exchange with 
South America, But the fact is, 
that a Cadiz merchant 1s not even 
ſo great a ſutferer by war as the Eng- 
liſn one is. The Englith one parts 
with his property at a term of credit 
required by the former, calculated 
on the regularity with which he ex- 

ects his treaſure from America; and 
if a war break out, the Engliſh mer- 
chant is deprived of his property, 
while the Spanith one holds it, and is 


not able to make remittances, With 
4 
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us there is a certain loſs, with the 
Spaniard only a partial one. The 
decree of the court of Madrid, re- 
quiring all thoſe who are indebted 
to this country at the time of the 
breaking out of a war, to make a de- 
claration of ſuch their debt, and pay 
it into the royal treaſury, does not 
occaſion to them a loſs, but, in all 
probability, it does to the Engliſh 
merchant, at leaſt, thoſe debts ſo de- 
clared previous to the late peace, in 
1801, are (till held by the Court of 
Madrid, and the proſpect of their 
ever being refunded 1s very dubious, 
ſince every fort of repeated applica— 
tion has been made to that effect by 
our court, and by the direct repre- 
ſentatives of our merchants in Spain, 
without producing ſcarcely the ſha- 
dow of a hope tor it. Now it is a 


great queſtion, to be conſidered by 


the mercantile body of this country 
trading to Spain, how far it is prac- 
ticable to have a direct communica- 
tion with New Spain. At firſt the 
Cadiz merchant will and muſt feel 
averſe to our interference in their co— 
lomes; and to attempt it, without a 
fort of acquieſcence by the court of 
Madrid, would, probably, be truit. 
leſs. Indeed it may appear impoſſi— 
ble for a body of merchants to at- 
tempt it in any other manner ; and 
to have recourſe to a clandeſtine 
communication cannot anſwer the 
purpoles of the commercial part of 
England. A few individuals might 


make it worth their while now and. 


then to ſend a cargo calculated for 
that market, and receive its amount 
in dollars, &c. &c. returning imme— 
diately with it to England, as I be- 
lieve an enterpriling gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Portſmouth has 
lately done—thereby ſhewing, in a 
certain degree, the feaſibility of trad- 
ing direct with the people of New 
Spain. 1 am aware that it muſt be 


AMERICAN 


Emittances from America never 
. came more ſlowly than in the 
preſent year. In the Southern A- 
merican States, the failure of the 
crops has left the planters and mer- 
Chants without means to ſatisfy the 
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utterly impoſſible to deprive the Ca- 
diz merchant of the communication 
which he now has with Mexico, Ve. 
ra Cruz, &c. nor do I entertain a no- 
tion like it. But all that I wiſh to 
intimate 1s, the idea of partaking in 
ſome degree, more or lefs, of the 
trade with theſe places direct, in- 
ſtead of letting the Cadiz merchant 
interpoſe, as he now does, eſpecially 
in the time of war, when the inha— 
bitants of their colonies are requiring 
the manufactures of Pritain, and are 
obliged to ſubmit to a deprivation 
of them merely becauſe the Englith 
merchant will not venture his articles 
there for ſale. During the latter part 
of the laſt war, a contraband trade, it 
is well known, was kept up between 
Trinidad and the Continent, which 
proves how ealily, in addition to 
what J have ſaid above, fomething 
may be dene with the inhabitants 
direct; and already does the Spanith 
merchant fecl the loſs ariſing from 
this mode of traffic. If it were pof. 
ſible to enter into a trade of this Kind, 
perhaps it would he proper that a 
company ſhould be formed tor this 
purpoſe, as the capital required to 
carry it on to advantage would be 
too conſiderable for private mer. 
chants, or ſingle houſes, ſuch as now 
export to Spain, to accompliſh. 

We ſhould then open a new ſource 
of revenue to this country —weſhould 
then become the carriers of the arti- 
cles from their firſt immediate riſe, 
and be enabled to render them cheap. 
er in our own markets; and we ſhould 
then, even in time of war, be enabled 
give employ to ſome thouſands ot 
families, who otherwiſe are depen. 
dent on charity, or, quitting this 
country, eſtabliſh themſelves abroad, 
where their ingenuity muſt ultimate. 
ly operate to the prejudice of our 
manufacturers. 


COMMERCE, 


demands of their creditors of this 
country. One or two honeſt men a- 
mong them have written, that, hav. 
ing no produce, they will even fell 
oft their ſlaves, and remit the prices, 
rather than ſuffer their correſpon- 

145 dents 
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dents to be reduced by their misfor- 
tune to bankruptcy. Rut, if we be 
not widely milinformed, it is not in 
the character of many American tra- 
ders to act this fair ard honourable 
part. The laws of the American 
States, are much too favourable to 
debtors willing to defraud 


ditors, A minwhoowves more than 
he chuſes to Fay, in Anei Ca, Ina y 
transfer his property, by a fecrert af 
ſignment, to ſome e e dential trier 


ſuffer himſelf to be laid in prifon for 
debt, then after a tew days 1 0 liſon. 
ment, {wear that he has nothing in 
the world, with which to fat 151 his 
creditors, come out of priſon free 
from any claims of creditors, reſume 
the property of which he had made 
a truſt-transier, and renew his þuti- 
neſs, a richer and more flonrihing 
man than before. This laxity and 
facility of the laws of infolvency 
and bankruptcy in America, have 
proved fatal to the reputation of A- 
merican commercial taith, We know 
for certain, that a very large pro 

portion of the bankruptcies in Lo! 

don, are occaſioned by diſappoint- 

ments of remittances from America. 
An Englith merchant known to trade 
largely to America, would, at that 
moment, be judged to be, even for 
that reaſon alone, of very ſuſpicious 
ſolvency. It is aſtoniſhing that the 
legiſſatorsof the United States ſhould 
not perceive that 1t 15 of the great- 


then Tre. 
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eſt importance, to make the commer- 
cial credit of their country as good 
as baue; and that it is utter! y 11M 
po }fMible for any count ry to be very 
rich in commercial credit, unleſs its 
laws bcſevere againſt inſolvent debt- 
ors, and Ford the utmolt facility to 
Creditors ſpecially to 5 by credi- 
tors in the recovery of t! 


the * 004 pte 5. 
Should the! rech ts at » 
ONO I e Merchant I An! erica in 


vencral, perfil in giving the ſame 
trouble, as of late, to E nel; (ſh mer. 
Chants intruſtirg them with they 
property, the necellary con{equence 
muſt be, that, within a very ſhort 
time, no American will be able to 
procure one fixpence worth of goods 
to be ſhipped tor him from London, 
unleſs he ſhall have previouſly paid 
the vice. America will thus be, in 
ctivective commercial wealth, 
Nmullions poorer than 
For to the honeſt, ſenſible, indul 
trious merchant, and eſpecially to 
every great commercial nation, Cre 
dit is more than even ready money 
it is the very lever of Archimedes 
Capable to move the world from 1ts 
found: To the man of confu 
ſ10n, to the ſpendthritt, to the ſwind 
jer, it is amply the means of fraud 
and ruin, We exhort the patriots © 
America, to render their bankrupt 
luws more rigorons, that their pub. 
lie and private credit may become 
more worthy of a great commercial 
ation. 


{omc 
it is at preſent. 
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CORRESPONDENT has fa- 
A voured us with ihe tollowing 
intereſting analyſis of experiments 
and diſcoveries hitherto publiſhed in 
this ſcience. 

The fable of Dædalus will be 
readily left by all readers amidſt the 
nonſenſe and enormous im politions 
of the heathen tales. If we believe 
with Aulus Gellius (Notes Attica), 
that Archytas could conſtruct a 
wooden pigeon capable uf raiſing it- 
ſelf, we muſt allow that the ancients 
had ſome knowledge of rendering a 
portion of confined air lighter than 
the general, atmoſphere that ſur— 
rounded it; but the ſilence of other 


authorsupon thisexperiment though 


* 


ſaid to have occurred more that three 
centuries before our ra, and the 
prevalence of the ſtory of Dædalus, 
which is found not in Horace and 
Virgil merely, but in Ovid, Apollo- 
dorus, and Herodotus, render it pro- 
buble, that the ſtory of the pigeon 
ſhould be conlidered only as an ept- 
ſode in thatof the Athenian acronau ;, 
and be diſmiſled with it into t/n arr! 
Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, is the 
firſt perſon who is knownto have ſug- 
geſted the pofſibility of incloſing in- 
flammable air, ſo as to render it C capa: 
ble of raiſing a veſſel into the atmo!- 
phere, w hich was done in his lectures 
in 1767 and 1768; and Mr. Cavallo, 


in $703; ark made experiments urg 1 
Nt 
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the ſubject; but he was unable to 
retain the air in any material light 
enough for the purpoſe, except a 
thick ſolution of ſoap, which the 
practice of children had ſhewn would 
aſcend even with common air, it 
rareficd by heat, 

In the ſame vear 
ſeph Mont 
turers ot , 


Stephen and Jo- 
toolher, paper manut'c 
\nnonay, u! ont ten ſeagues 


8 [Lyons fil I. Ga Ken h: 2 with 
rurefied by burning paper, which 
roſs rf ({ in 4 rgom, an kter ward 8 


rY —_— ; 1 ® © 4 | % * 
10 the het cht 01 a 1 et Ain T {hot OJ !1 
Air. Several repetitions of the ex 

2 * 1 . b 1 28 „a » an # 14 11 
periment were mage in tile CN 11G 


C'S 
year, and fi. 


E Les Flames * = 8 
Lally. dry raw and cho 


| 15 1 . 1 © 
828 wool were confumed, inftcad vi 


- Y on oh 0 ! io at iu 1 * ! h 
paper. One ot then halloons, abuut 

o 1 FP = » Þ . i : [ * * | 
i} feet in diameter, role to the height 
Ol 2050 fetten tuo nunmtes 


I | 11 1 4 1 4 
/\t length, ON 1. tot October 

* 1 3 „ * Y 8 » v* * . _ < 
1783, M. Pilatre d. er roſe from 
the gardens of the Fauxbourg St. 


Antoine at Faris, in a wicker gallery 
about three feet broad, attached to 
an oval bailuzn of 74 toc! by 48, 
which had been made by M. Naont— 
golfier, and Which % carried up a 
brazier, Or grate, for the purpole 
contimune, at pleature, the inflation 
of the balldon, by a fire of ſtraw. and 
wool. The weight of this machine 
was 1600 pounds. On that day, it 
was permitted to rite no more than 
84 i:ot; but, on the 1ath, when M. 

Giraud de Villette aſcended with 
him, they roſe to the height of 332 
feet, being prevented trom further 
aſcent only | y ropes, In November 
of the fame year-M, P. de Roher and 
the Marquis d' Arlandes firſt truſted 
a balloon to the elements, who, atter 
Tiling to the height of 3000 feet, de- 
{cended about hve: miles from the 
place of their aicent. 

A bout the fame time, Count Zam- 
beccart ſent up from the Artillery 
Ground, in London, a finall gilt bul- 
loon, filled with inflammable air, 
Wich, in twohours and a half, rea ich- 
ed a ſpot near Pytworth in Sufſex, 
and would not then have fallen had 
it not burſt, The diſcovery was now 
nearly as complete as in its preſent 
tate. Inflammable air produced by 
iron filings and vitriclic acid, was 
oon uled in the inflation of larger 


balloons, and by one of 273 feet dia- 


meter M. Charles and M. Roberts 
roſe in December from the Garden of 
the huilleries in Paris, and in an hour 
and a half deſcended about 27 miles 
from that city. In this voyage the 
thermometer tell from 47 to 31, from 
which datum the balloon was ſuppol- 
cd to have reached the height of 
35950 feet. Subſequent experiments 
may rathe * enumerated than de. 
ſcribed, "The adventures in them 
were. 


NI. J. Monteolfier, who in 1784, 


afcended with x other perions, from 
Lyons, by a balloon 131 feet high, 
a! 1 broad 


nd 104 

NI. Blanchard, in March of the 
ſame year, role to an altitude which 
is Calculated. at 9500 feet, and de. 
ſcended in an hour and a quarter, 
having experienced heat, cold, hun- 
ger, and an excefſive drowſfinels. 
Mr. Bertrand, in April, roſe from 
Dijon to the height uf about 13, 000 
fect, and in an hour and a quarter 
ſailed 18 miles. 

Madame T hible, v 
female adventure 


vho was the firſt 
r, aſcended in June 

from Lyons, with NI. Fleurant, in 
the preſence of the late King of Swe— 
den, and reached. the he: ght of $500 

fect. 

Mouchet, in the fame month, 
alc 1 from Nantz, and traveiied 
27 miles in 38 minutes. 

M. Rozier, in another experiment, 
reached the height of 11,700 feet, 
and tound the temperature of the air 
reduced to 5 deg. below the freezing 
po Ut. 

ihe Duke de Chartres (Orleans) 
aſcended in July from the park of 
St. Cloud, with three other perſons. 

Vincent Lunardi, September 15, 
roſe trom. the Artillery Ground, by 
a balloon 33 feet in diameter. In 
his aſcent the thermometer fell to 29, 
and ſome. drops of water round his 
balloon were frozen. 

NI. Roberts and Hullin, in the 
ſame month, ſailed from Paris to 
Aras, in fix hours and a halt. 

Mr. Sadler, who was the firſt Eng- 
liſhman that aſcended with a bat. 
loon, roſe in October, from Oxtord. 
Mr. Sheldon aſcended trom Chelſea 
in the ſame month. 


Mr. 


1 
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Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies, 
on he qth of January, 1784, crofſed 
the channel between Dover and Ca- 
lais, by means of a balloon, but had 
fuch dificulty to keep it above the 

water, that they were obliged to 
throw 14 cry every thing they 
had with the: Blanchard's 
experiments have nee been very 
numerous. His zöth aſcent was in 
July 3804 at Mar ſeilles. 

Mr. Croſbie aſcended from Dub- 
lin, in the ſame month, with ſuch 
rapidity that he was completely out 
of ſight in three minutes, 

Count Zambeccari and Admiral 
Sir E. Vernon, in March, failed from 
London to Horſham, 35 miles, in leſs 
than an hour. 

Mr. Windham and Mr. =adler af. 
cended from Moulicy Hurſt in May, 
and deſcended at the 
the Thames and Medway. 

Mr. M. Guire, 1n the ſame month, 
having aſcended from Dublin, was 
taken 1 up in the Channel by a boat, 
when on the point of expiring with 
fatigue. 

Metirs. P. De Rozicr and Romain 
aſcended from Boulogne, on the 14th 
of July, with the intention of croſ- 
ting the Channel ; but their balloon, 
being a Montgo! 1 er, took fire at the 
height of 1200 yards, and they were 
daſhed to pieces by the fall. 

Mr. Croſbie, who again aſcended 
from Dublin; and Major Money, 
trom Norwich, in the ſame month, 
both fell into the ſea and were with 
great difficulty ſaved. : 

M. Blanchard, in Augult, failed 
from Lille to a diſt. ance of 300 miles, 
before he de{cended. 

Mr. Garnerin's performances in 
this way have been very numerous. 
He aſcended from Ranelayh, in com- 
pany with Captain Suw de n, on the 

29th of June, 1802; landed on a 
common, four miles beyond Col- 
cheſter, and ſixty miles from Rane- 
lagh. The time that elapſed from 
their departure to their landing was 
three quarters or an hour. he lame 
year he aſcend = from Vauxhall, 
and alſo from Sidney Gardens, Bath, 

in company with Mr. Glaſstord. 

* the moſt curious experiment 

2 this way was on Tuciday, Sept, 


conkucnce of 


21ſt, 1802, when M. Garnerin de- 
{cended under a parachute, after de- 
taching himſelf from the balloon. 
See vol. x. p. 48. 

On the 25th of October, 1802, 
Citizen Olivari loſt his life by an ex- 
periment made at Orleans. The 
combuliibles in the chafing.-diſh3he 
carried np with him it is luppoſed 
burnt the cords of the balloon. See 
vol. Xx. p. 14t. 

At a fete given by the city of Pa- 
ris to Bonaparte and his lady, Mr. 
Garnarin ſent up a balloon, attach. 
ed to which was a letter couched in 
the following terms: 

The balloon, which rarries this 
letter, was ſent up at Paris on the 
16th of December, 1804, in the even- 
ing, by M. Garnerin, privileged 
al ronaut of his Majeity the Emperor 
of Ruſlia, and ordinary atronaut of 
the French Government, on the oc- 
caſion of a fete given by the city of 
Paris to his majeſty the Emperor 
Napoleon, in celebration of his Coro. 
nation, Whoever finds this balloon 
is requeſted to give M. Garnerin no- 
tice thereot, who will repair to the 
place.” 

The balloon found its way to 
Rome in 24 hours, and the incident 
was thought of ſo much importance, 
that his eminence Cardinal Caprara 
addreſſed a note to M. Garnerin, 
dated Jan. 1, 1805, containing the 


report made to the Secretary ot 


State at Rome, by the Duke De 
r and dated Anguillora, 

ar Rome, December 18, 1804. 

& La(t night, about the 24th hour, 
a globe of aſtoniſhing ſize was ſeen 
pailing in the air, which, on falling 
into Lake Braſciano, looked like 
a houſe. Some-watermen were ſent 
to bring it on ſhore, but could not 
effect it, on account of the high and 
contrary wind, accompanied with 
now. Early this morning they ſuc- 
ceeded in getting it on ſhore. The 
balloon is of varniſhed taffata: the 
gallery, of iron wire, is ſomewhat 
broken. The balloon appears to 


have been l:ichted with ſeveral lamps 
and varigate d glaſſes, of which there 
are ſome fragments left. 
« The follow! ing Note, written in 
French, was found attached to the 
balloon.““ 
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balloon,“ (This Note, copied in the 
Report, is the ſame with the above.) 

„ Thus the balloon, having al- 
cended from Paris on the 16th of 
December, at ſeven in the evening, 
and deſcended on the following day, 
the 15th, at the twenty-fourth hour, 
i. e. at the cloſe of day, has croſſed 
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France, the Alps, &c. and paſſed 
over a diſtance of three hundred 
leagues, in 24 hours, ſo that its 
velocity was at the rate of filteen 
leagues an hour; and what 1s re- 
markable, this balloon was loaded 
with decorations of five hundred 
pounds weight.” 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES in the Year 1804. 


JANUARY S. 
CCOUNT sSreceived of the final 
diſcomfiture of the remnant of 
the French army in St. Domingo, by 
the blacks. 

6. Accounts received of the ſuc— 
ceſsful attack made by the Immor- 
talite frigate and Archer gun-brig, 
upon a flotilla of the enemy's gun- 
boats, galliots, tranſports, &c. to the 
number of 5;o ſail, proceeding from 
Boulogne to Dunkirk, of which they 
took ſeveral ſail, and drove many 
others on ſhore. 

12. Accounts received of a violent 
tempeſt at Paris, which unrooted 
houſes, threw down chimnies, and 
tore up trees. 

14. Accounts of proceedings in the 
American congreſs, ſtate an atlertion 
of the preſident, that in the newly. 
acquired territory of Louiſtana, a 
mountain of ſalt had been diſcovered 
18 5 miles long and 45 broad. 

15. Memorable ſtory of the Gor- 
dons and Mrs. Lee. See p. 51, 86. 

16. Firſt accounts received of the 
peſtilence at Malaga, which carried 
off from eighty to one hundred per- 
{ons daily. 

23. Accounts of a famine in Spain, 
oWing to failure of the harveſt, 

25. Accounts received at Portſ— 
mouth, of the ſurrender of Rocham- 
beau, and theremnants of the French 
St. Domingo army, conſiſting of 5,0c0 
men, with their frigates and tranſ— 
3 to the Britiſh ſquadron on the 

eſt-India ſtation. 

FEBRUARY 1. Accountsreceiv- 
ed from Bombay, of the commence- 
ment of a Mahratta war, with the 
capture of Alemadnaghur, the key 
of Scindea's dominions, by our army 
under General Welleſley. 

2. Accounts received from Ceylon, 
ef the defeat and maſſacre, by the 


natives, of a Britiſh garriſon in that 
i{land. 

8, Lady Warren burnt to death at 
Brighton. 

13. His majeſty takenextremely ill. 

16. Robert Aﬀett, a principal 
clerk in the Bank of England, re— 
ceived fentence of death at the bur 
of the Old Bailey, purſuant to his 
conviction in September ſeſſions, tor 
embezzling a large quantity of ex- 
chequer-dills. 

23. Town of Norfolk in Virginia 
deſtroyed by fire. 

26. A general thankſgiving 
in all the churches upon the 
pect of his majeſty's recovery. 

MARCH 6. Accounts from Con. 
ſtantinople {tate the death of the 
rebel chief Abdul Wechab, by aſ- 
laſſination. 

Accounts received from Paris of a 
cConipiracy faid to be dilcovered, 
tor carrying off Bonaparte; and of 
the ſeizure of Georges, Pichegru, 
Moreau, and ſeveral others of the 
alleged conſpirators, 

The Gordons tried capitally, at 
Oxford, tor forcibly carrying away 
Mrs. Lee. Acquitted. | 

7. LordCamelfordmortallywound- 
ed in a duel with Mr. Beſt, behind 
Holland-houle, 

22. His majeſty's complete reſto. 
ration to health, announced by Lord 
Sydney, at St. James's. 

29, Diſpatches received at the In- 
dia-houſe of a complete victory ob- 
tained by General Welletfley s army 
over that ot Scindea. 

APRIL 2. Accounts from France 
of the ſeizure of the Duke d' Engheinz; 
his trial, condemnation, and murder, 
by order of the Firſt Conſul. Mr. 
Drake, Britiſh reſident at Munich, 
left that place haſtily, on foot, being 
apprehenſive of timiar violence 

355 ur- 
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5. Further accounts from India of 
new ſucceſſes by our troops under 
General Lake, tollowed by the con- 
queſt of Delhi. 

6, Diſpatches received from _Go- 
vernor North at Ceylon, of final ſic 
ceis over the King of Candy's forces. 

z. Lady Glanville burnt to death, 
at her houſe in Mancheſter-ſtreet. 

Deſtruction of Makey, a Malay 
ſettlement, on the coaſt of Sumatra, 
by a Britiſh ſquadren, 

Accounts received of the al— 
Jeged murder of the celebrated 
General Pichegru, by ſtrangulation, 
in thedungeon where he was confined 
at Paris. 

25. Diſpatches from India, an- 
nounced the complete defeat of 
Scifldea, and the reſtoration of peace, 
Accounts of the ſurrender of the 
ifland of Curacoa to his majeſty's 
arms, 

30. Decree of the Tribunate for 
declaring Bonaparte emperor of the 
French. 

TAY 3. Account of anew planet 
diſcovered in Germany, called the 
Hercules, tlirice the ſize of Jupiter. 

o. Mr. Addington rehtgned the 
office of prime miniiter, Which was 
conterred on Mr. Pitt, with a general 
change of adminiſtration. 

11. Dreadful ſturm at Newfound.. 
land, in which above So vellels were 
Jo't. 

13. Accounts received of the de. 
ſtruction of the town of Bayonne, by 
accidental fire, 

25. General faſt. 

30. Debate in the houſe of com- 
mons upon Mr. Wilbertorce's motion 
for aboliſhing the flave-trade. 

ſUNE z. French accounts receiv— 
ed of Linois attack on Bencovlen, 
and the deſtruction of the company's 
pepper-magazines. 

23. Accounts received of the ſur. 
Tender of Surinam. 

JULY 4. Near the fouthern angle 
of the fortreſs of Fanagorji, in 
Ruſlia, a hill on the ſummit of a 
mountain, fituated contiguous to a 
lake of zoo fathoms in circuit, began 
to {well between twelve and one 
ocluck at night. The hull rote about 
twelve fathoms, and then burtt with 


lightning and a rumbling noiſe like 
thunder, emitting burning clods and 
ignited ſtones, which were thrown a 
conſiderable height, and to = diftance 
of 100 fathoms. Next a clear ar me 
made its appearance, which ſpread 
a Cilacreeable ſmell, and a for 
an hour and a half. The eruption 
occupied one halt of the lake, form- 
ing a hill of ten fathoms in height, 
and zoo in circumference. 

. Accounts received from Paris 
of the execution of Georges, and 
eleven of his aflociates. 

22. Authentic accounts received 
from St. Domingo of the proclama— 
tion of Defſalines, tor the indifcri- 
minate maſſacre of all the remaining 
white inhabitants. 

23. Theelection for Middleſex com- 
menced — Bombarament of Havre. 

25. The firſt account received, by 
the Calcutta man of war, of the re- 
pulſe of Linois attack, by the home-. 
ward-bound China fleet, under Sir 
Nathaniel Dance, in the ſtraits of 
Malacca. — Accounts alſo by the 
ſame ſhip, of aninfurrection in New 
South Wales, which was ſhortly 
cruſhed. 

30. Accounts received from Mar. 
{eilies, of the atronaut Blanchard 
having made his 56th aſcenſion in a 
balloon at that place, accompanied 
by three other perſons. 

AUGUST 6. Accounts received 
from Zante, of an earthquake in tha? 
itland: alſo of a fire in the iſland of 
1rinidad, which continued burning 
three weeks, —Admiral Lord Dun- 
Can 1 ſuddenly. 

The poli cloſed on the M:ddle- 
ſex election, with a majority ol five 
tor Mr, Mainwaring. 

9, A molt alarming fire broke out 
at the ſugar-warchouſe of Metirs. 
Shilitoe, Whitin: g, and Co. in Duck 
foot-lane, wholeſale grocers. No 
water could be p rocured tor upwards 
of an hour, "oF tie whole of the 
building exhibited a moſt dreadfyl 
light, and when the rum and brand Vy 
caught fire, the hogtheads burii v ith 
an exploſion ſimilar to gunpowder, 
and blew up an entire {tack of chim- 
nics. None of the property could 
be ſaved. 

17, Ace- 
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1). Accounts from New Vork ſtate 
the death of General Hamilton, in a 
duel with Colonel Burr. 

19. Accounts of a dreadtul ſtorm, 
and overflowing of the river Aar, 
in Germany, by which a number of 
villages were entirely overwhelmed 
and deſtroyed, with their inhabitants, 

The blockade of the Elbe announ- 
ced, by an offici:} communication 
from Lord Harrowby. 

27. New accounts of an infurrec- 
tion in Arabia, againſt the Turks, 
under young Ai dul Wechab. 

SEPTEMBER 4, Accounts re- 
ccived from Vienna, of the Emperor 
having proclaimed all his titles 
hereditary in his family, under the 
title of Emperor of Auſtria, as 
Francis II. 

12. Accounts reccived of a new 
Mahratta war in India, headed by 
Holkar. 

15. A vaſt number of houſes in 
the vicinity of Luxembourg let on 
fire and burnt by the heat of the fun, 
combined with ſulphureous vapours, 

21. A mutiny broke out among 
the cadets in the Military College 
of Great Marlow, Bucks; which 
was immediately ſuppretled, and nine 
of the principals expelled. 

26. A communication made by 
Lord Harrowby, to the London mer— 
chants in the Spaniſh trade, reſpect. 
ing ſome diſputes ſubſiſting between 
this country and Spain, which might 
terminate in hoſtility. 

28. Laincutable accounts from 
Malaga, of the ravages by plague, 
famine, and earthquake. 

Intercepted correſpondence from 
England to India, taken on board the 
Admiral Aplin by the French, pub. 
liſhed in the Papers. 

OCTOBER 4. About half paſt 
three in the morning, a dreadful fire 
broke out in the houſe of Mr. Storr, 
hatter, in Union-ſtreet, Weſtmintter, 
It commenced in the ſecond floor, 
which was inhabited by a very infirm 
old lady, who was accuſtomed to 
burn a candle during the night in her 
room, which, it is ſuppoſed, by ſome 
accident, let fire to the curtains. 
Ihe whole of the houſe was in a 
very ſhort time in flames, and it not 
being poſlible to procure water for 
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near an hour, they communncated to 
the two adjoining houſes, the one 
occupied by Mr. Godfree, on uphol. 
ſterer, and the other by Mr. Windlor, 
ſhoe-maker. Notwithſtanding every 
exertion of the firemen, after water 
had been procured, the three houſes 
were completely conſumed. It was 
found impollible to ſave the poor cid 
lady in whole apartment the fire com- 
menced ; ſhe was ſeen in the moſt 
pitiable (tate for a long time at the 
tront window, but at length fell 
down and was burnt; ſhe had been 
bed-ridden for ſome time, and was 
wholly unable to aſſiſt herſelf. A 
woman who lodged in the three 
pair of ſtairs threw herſelf ont of 
the window, and broke both her 
thighs. A young woman jumped 
from the three pair of ſtairs window 
at the upholſterer's; ſhe fractured 
her ſkull. The young woman, who 
had her thighs broke, died in the 
hoſpital two days atter, 

The numerous accidents by fire, 
occaſioned by the increaſe of our 
mianutactorics, and by the alteration 
of the hours of bufincſs or pleaſure 
in an extenuve and luxurious City, 
have preſled ingenuity into the pub- 
lic ſervice, and engines are now built 
upon a conſtruction, to proceed to 
the ſcene of danger with the rapidity 
of a mail-coach, In France, another 
contrivance has been introduced, 
which is intended to accoinpany 
theſe machines: it is called a porta. 
ble ſtaircaſe, that can be elevated 
with the greateſt convenience to the 
ſummitot the molt lofty habitations, 
and by which, timid perſons, as well 
as the more aged and infirm, may de. 
ſcend with the compoſure and facility 
they would tread the (fairs of an or- 
dinary dwelling. We hope to ſee 
this uſeful invention adopted by the 
different fhre-otiices inthe metropolis. 

8. Deſſalines, the black general at 
St. Domingo, crowned at that place 
by the name of James I. Emperor 
of Hayti.— n the morning of the 
coronation, the troops were under 
arms at three o*clock, and, in a few 
minutes after, a molt tremendous 
roar of cannon and mufketry com- 
menced, which laſted for above an 
lour without intermiſlilon. The 

Uu blacks, 
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blacks, from all quarters, at the firſt 
diſcharge, ſtarted from their huts and 
tents, and flew like madmen to the 
Champ de Mars. There the troops, 
to the number of about 7000, were 
drawn up in a hollow ſquare; and on 
a ſtage erected for the purpoſe, after 
many ineffectual attempts to procure 
ſilence, Chriſtophe at length com— 
menced the reading of the act, no- 
minating Deſſalines emperor for life, 
but the confuſed noiſe of the ſable 
multitudecompletely drowned every 
ſyllable he faid. When he had fi- 
niſhed, the people, men, women, and 
children, together with the troops, 
ſet up fuch a yell, as (mingled with 
the claſhing of the ſoldiers arms, and 
the noiſe of cannon) you would have 
thought could have proceeded only 
from the infernal regions. The mul- 
titude then, in the form of a pro- 
ceſſion, moved to a large temporary 
hall, erected to the right of the pa- 
rade. After the civil and military 
officers had taken their ſeats, Deſſa. 
lines the emperor elect, with M. 
Petion on his left, and the Abbe 
Desfontain on his right, entered the 
hall from an anti-chamber. Their 
entrance was greeted by an anthem 
from a large ſplendid organ and a 
choir of fingers. The hall was fitted 
up in amphitheatrical order; and in 
the centre was a large ſtage, acceſſa- 
ble by two Rights of ſteps, by one 
of which the emperor aſcenged, and 
by the other Abbé Desfontain and 
M. Petion. The whole ceremony 
conſiſted of an oath, and that was 
adminiſtered by the abbe, amidR the 
moſt profound ſilence, The mob 
who, juſt before, were noiſy even to 
madneſs, appeared to be {truck dumb 
at the fight of the altar, and whilit 
the oath was adminiſtering, the ruſt. 
ling of a leat might have been heard. 
When this was concluded, the em- 
peror deſcended from the ſtage, 
and received the congratulations of 
the officers. This done, the procel- 
ſion withdrew from the hall, and the 
troops having formed again, the em- 
peror immediately placed himſelf, 
on foot, at the head of the grenadiers. 
He wore, on the occalion, nothing 
beſides. his ordinary-dreſs, except 
a large cap or head dreſs, encircled 
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with diamonds. The moment he 
drew his ſword to place himſelf at 
the head of the troops, the noife.of 


cannon and muſquetry was again 


heard; and the cries of Vzve D-ga- 
lines ! Vive Jaques I. ! rent the air. Ihe 
whole then moved to the church in 
the upper part of the town, where, 
in the preſence of the emperor, and 
of the public bodies, the troops re- 
maining under arms without, Te 
Deum was performed, and prayers 
offered up for the ſafety of the em. 
pire. The proceſſion then retunred 
to the Champ de Mars; and the troops 
being diſmiſſed the Emperor and his 
officers immediately repaired to the 


houſe of the General Commandant ot 


Port-au-Prince. During the procel. 
ſion, the Emperor was not attended 
by any guard for his perſon, and he 
refuſed to mount his horſe, until the 
troops had been diſmiſſed. The Ma. 


giſtrates and Officers of the garriſon 


gave a grand dinner to the Emperor 
and his Officers, after the ceremony, 
at the houſe of the Commandant. 
There were no females, at leaſt none 
of thoſe related to the imperial fami- 
ly, preſent on the occaſion. 

13. Accounts received of the cap. 
ture of the Spaniſh regiſter ſhips from 
Rio de la Plata to Cadiz laden with 
treaſure, by a ſquadron of Britiſh fri— 
gates under Captain More, and ot 
the deſtruction of another, 

20. Accounts received of the in- 
crealing malignity of the fever at 
Gibraltar, and allo of an epidemic 
fever breaking out at New York, 
Philadelphia, Charleſtown, and other 
parts of the American coaſt, 

22. A dreadful fire broke out in 
the ſtables of the Black Boy Inn, 
Chelmsford, in which a number of 
Hanoverian ſoldiers, whowere lodged 
there, were burned to death. By 
the evidence given before the coro- 
ner, it appeared that a party of Ha- 
noverians, about 120 in number, 
marched into the town about two 
o'clock,and were lodged in the houſe 
and ſtables of the Dog public-houle ; 
that they retired to reſt at an early 
hour, ſeventy of them in particular 
into a large ſtable, without any other 
fiſtening to the door than a latch; 
that about eight v'clock the fame 

evening, 
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evening, the premiſes where the 
ſeventy men lodged (among whom 
were ſome women) were diſcovered 
to be in flames. Unacquainted with 
the uſe of a latch, the Hanoverians 
were ſome time before they could 
open the door, but it was eaſily ef- 
fected on the outſide, and they (it 
Was ſuppoſed all) made their eſcape, 
many of them, however, dreadfully 
ſcorched, and their clothes on fire. 
About twelve o'clock the flames had 
completely ſubſided ; and the next 
morning numbers repaired to the 
ſpot, who, by removing pieces of 
timber, at laſt came to the horrid 
ſpectacle of part of the remains of 
an human being! Alarmed at the 
ſight, the rubbiſh was quickly clear- 
ed, and no leſs than twelve bodies 
were drawn oat in a mutilated ſtate, 
too dreadful to deſcribe. One other 
unfortunate Hanoverian died the 
next morning. 

NOVEMBER 1. Accounts recetv- 
ed of the ſeizure of Sir George Rum- 
bold, his majeſty's chargé-d'affaires 
to the Circle of Lower Saxony by a 
detachment of French troops; ſoon 
after releaſed. 

2. Accounts received of adreadful 
hurricane, in the iſland of St. Kitt's, 
and ſeveral other iflands in the Weſt— 
Indies, in which a vaſt number of 

ips were loſt, 

14- An attempt made to raiſe por- 
ter to ſixpence per pot. 

18. Blackman, the formidable 
Dutch pirate, taken in the Rear-ad- 
miral Magon, by the Cruizer gun- 
brig. 

23. A new eruption of Veſuvius, 

took place in the night between the 
22d and 23d. 
DECEMBER, 1. Maſter Betty, 
ſurnamed'the Young Roſcius, made 
his firſt appearance before a London 
audience at Covent-GardenTheatre, 
in the character of Achmet, in Bar- 
baroſla. N 

2. Coronation of Bonaparte, as 
Emperor. 

9. An unſucceſsful attack againſt 
Fort Rouge, at Calais, with the new. 
ly invented fire veſſels. 

20. Order in council for an embar- 
go on all Spaniſh veſſels in Britiſh 
ports, 
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21. The Rochdale Canal, which 


completes the line of inland naviga- 
tion from the Iriſh Channel, Liver- 
pool, to the German Ocean, at Hull, 
was opened. 

28, The Biſhop of Noyon one of 
thoſe eccleſiaſtics of France who re- 
mained attached to the houſe oft 
zourbon, died ſuddenly. Fe was 
one of the ancient French nobility. 

31. The King was pleaſed o ap— 
point Major-General George Beck- 
with, Governor of St. Vincent, Be— 
quin, and ſuch other of the iſlands, 
commonly called the Grenadines, as 
lie to the northward of the illand of 
Caraicou, in America. 

31. The workmen employed in 
taking down the only remaining arch 
of the Ormond-bridge, at Dublin, 
(the principal part of which had 
been carried away by a flood ſome 
time lince, having incautioully taken 
out a key-ſtone, the whole ſuddenly 
gave way, and falling into the light- 
er in which they were at work, in— 
ſtantly ſunk it, and the men were pre. 
Cipitated into eternity. As the tide 
was three-quarters flood, it was not 
known in the evening how many un- 
happy ſufferers were on-board the 
lighter. 

Died at the very advanced age of 
104, Mr. Thomas Whittington, of 
Hillingdon. He retained all his fa- 
culties as well to the very laſt hour 
as ever he had them at any other pe- 
riod of his life, and could walk a diſ- 
tance of two or three miles with per- 
fect eaſe. He was born in the reign 
of King William, and had a woſt per- 
fect recollection of the perſon of 
Queen Anne, of whom he often {poke. 
In the rebellion of 1715, he was em- 
ployed in conveying troops and bag- 
gage from Uxbridge to London. His 
remains were interred in Hillingdon 
church-yard, near his father's, who 
died, about forty years ago, exactly 
at the ſame age. 

The celebrated Haydn died lately 
at Vienna, in the 79th year of his age. 
Chrifienings and Burials from Dec. 1823, 

to Dec. 1804. 

Chriſtened in the 97 pariſhes within 
the walls, 1119. Buried, 1132. 
Chriſtened in the 17 pariſhes without 
the walls, 4488. Buried, 3440. 

Uu3z Chriſtened 


— 
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Chriſtened in Middleſex and Surry, 


10, 241. Buried, 7813. 

Chriſtened in the city and liberties 
of Weſtminſter, 5335. Buried, 
4653. 

Total. — Chriſtened, males 11,395, 
females 10, 183, in all $14; £$43- DU. 
ried, males 8605, females 8433, in 
all 19,0238, WI hereof have died, 

Under two years of! 2 42381 
Between two and five 192. 
e 676 


T. 
ODE ror THE NEW YEAR 85. 
By H. J. Pyr, Poct Laurcat. 
ZORTENTOUS mid the ſtormy ſky, 


Dread W hen the hoid meteors glare, 
The faded cheek. the laugnid ey. 

Pale 'Terror's awlul r. zu d lare; 
And as athwart the face of heay 'n 

The blazing corrulcetions ily, 

From the green mead and paſture dris'n, 

The flocks and he rds air! iu. 10 nie: 
For on the lig Mmng's Halh await 
The ficry meſl. ers of fate; 
Aud the loud tc pc ls thugd'ring breath 
Watts che terrific bolis of danger and of 

death. 
But when the golden orb of diy 

High in the arch of heav'n appears, 
And with its falutary r ray 

The ſmiling ace of Nature cheers, 

Each grove. a liveltert verdure wears, 

The beams the woodland gloom pervade: 
While ſhining thro the dow ; glode, 
As ſmooth the riv ceglides along, 

The lowing heFGs, in p*ac*tul throng 
Aſſembled on the ruſty brink, 

Graze on its dos. or itrom its hoſom drink; 
Ard, burſt lag from each pars t root, 
Myriads of embryo {ons ſhoot, 

Myriads ol in ft ck tribes their Wings diſplay, 
Aud rife to light and life, wak'd by tin? 


inſpiring ray. 


Fell Deſhatiſm's giant form 
Shews to the lubjugated niind, 
As glares the mei-or of the ſtorm, 
The dread, the horror, of l : 
Baleful as rough the darken'd ſkies 
With livid g.cam the lightn'ng flies, 


Fierce as the hery torrents flow 
From the rent mountain's torrid b row, 


When o'er Sicilia's plain and dædal tow'rs 


Atna the ftream of de ſolation pours, 


And, tar as horror throws th? aſtoniſh'd eye, 
The waited regions round in {moking rains 


lie. 


„ 
Twenty and thirty 14237 


Thirty and forty „ 1824 
Forty and ff 1935 
Fifty ooo 5 1599 
Sixty and ſe vent 1191 
Seventy and eighty . 610 
Eighty and ninety... 413 
Ninety and a hundred 77 
A hundred and one 4 
A hundred and three 1 
A hundred and five I 


Decreaſed in burials this year, 254: 


NN 


But dit rent fer the happy ſcene, 
* Mid ferme vales ard Iky ſerene. 
Where rules a king with peacetul [wa 


, 


A people's good is | pare aim; 
Who, like the rz aut tource of da 
Sneds lo wir 4 ant and vital li e! 
] 1 ö T - FT . 
And as along u ethereal p ce, 
p 4 


Eternal laws the courſe colonial trace; 

So Freedom? rule and Virtues high beh. 

Direct che COUNCH,LS 5t 160 Ro; al breaſt, 

Aude the day-itar's influence bland 

Sheds nlenty o'er the teeming land; 

Now from the irriguous marſh and ſea-be 
COalt 

Nalſiug of vapoury miſts a fleecy hoſt, 

To fall again, again with genial pow'r, 

In balmy dew or gentle ſhow'r . 

SO g ratetu Albiacthe ough each fruitful Pi. air 

Proclaims, with heartfelt j joy, her Georg: 

proſp'rous reign, 


JAN. 1. Died, at Nanteribba-hall, 
Moutgomeryſhire, George Deve 


reux, Viſcount Hereford, and a Ba- 


ronet, Premier Viſcount of Englaad, 


born April : 25, 1744- 

2. Proclan:ation for a general f 
on the 2oth of Feb.--Died, the Eat 
of Roisiyn 


M. Latude, well known from his 
impriſonment, during thirty-five 


years, in the caſtle of Vincennes; the 
Baſtile, and the Bicctre, died th: 
beginning of this month, aged $0. 
His health was not in the leaſt im- 


paired by his long confinement, It 


is ſaid, that ſome "of the deſcendant- 
of Madame de Pompadour endea— 


voured to atone for his ſufferings, ot 


which ſhe was the occaſion, by put- 
ting him into a trifling buſinels, 
which afforded him ſupport. 
3. Major-gen. Maitland appointec 
Governor of Ceylon, 
4. Dicd, 


— — 
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4. Died, at bis houſ- in Portland 
place, Sir 8. P. Turner, Bart. Mem. 
ber for Thirſk, in Vork ft lire. He 
is ſuppoſed to hive died in conſe— 
quence of chagrin, brought on by 
the loſs of à law-ſuit for the value 
of an iron- bridge. In examining his 
ſecretaire, the executors foiind {1x- 
tcen thouſand ſeven hundred: zuine 0 

5: Sir John Gallini expired at his 
houſe in Yanover-fquare. He Vas u 
native of Italy; he appeared with 
conſideruble ſucceſs on the opera 
ſtage in this country, and ſoon ac- 
quired very high repute as a teacher 
of his art, Not long after his arri- 
val in this country he married Lady 
Elizabeth Bertie, the fiſter of the 
Earl of Abingdon; but he and his 
lady had lived ſeparate ſome years; 
ſhe died a few months ago. 

8. Died, at his ſeat in Suflex, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Pelham, Earl 
of Chicheſter, and Baron Pelham, ot 
Stanmer, in the faid county. He 
ſucceeded to the title of Baron Pel— 
ham, in 1768, upon the death of 
Thomas, the late Duke of Newcal- 
tle. The Karldom was conferred in 
one of the lute creations, having been 
ſome time extinct in the fai! y OL 
Donegal. He was born Feb. 28,1728. 

10. Died, at Sumner Cattle, Lin- 
colnſhire, in the 71ft year of his age, 
Sir Cecil Wray, Bart. 

11. Lord Mulgrave made fecre- 
tary of ſtate, in the room of Lord 
Harrow by. 

12. Mr, Addington made a peer, 
by the title of Viſcount Sidmonth, 
of Sidmouth 1: uy e county O! Devon. 
Since made preſident of the council 
in the room of the Duke of Portland. 

We ſincerely congratulate the no- 
ble lord upon his honours which 
have not flowed more treely trom 
the goodneſs of his ſovercign, than 
they have been invoked by the pub- 
lic vows and gratitude of his country. 
A more faithful, a more able, a 
firmer, and a more difintereſted, ſer— 
vant, no king nor people had ever 
the happi nels of poſſeſſing. The 
character of his adminiſtration will 
be tor ever dear and popular in 
in Great Britain: and when the ma- 
lice and etivy, the calumny and talle- 
100d, with whieh he was atlailed, 
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ſholl be forgotten, with their wretch. 
cd authors, the name of Addington 
will be tute! ary to his country, 
Every wiſe ard virtuous flateſman, 
who knows to be the friend of Eng. 
lihmen, and of the Engliſh confti- 
tution, while he is the ſervant of 
the crown, will form himſelf upon 
this model, and aſpire to this exam. 
ple: while the miſtaken great (who 
dre only greatly ambitious) will be 
awed and intimidated from the ca- 
reer ot imperious ſelfiſhneſs, by the 
dread and danger of being contraſted 
with one of the wiſeſt, the moſt 
temperate, and the molt beloved, of 
the mimiters of Britain. 

The Gazette contains an order of 
council for 1ffuing. general repriſals 
and letters of marque againſt Spain, 


in conſequence oft the declaration of 


war hy that kingdom upon the 12th 
of Necember.—Allo a liſt of pro. 
motions of Majur-generals, from 
Philip Martin, to'Lucius Barber, to 
be Lieut.-generals in the army ;— 
Colonels, from 1. eary Viſcount Gage, 
to Brent Spe ncer, to be Major-gene- 
rals; — Lieut.-colonels, from Wm. 
Grant, to Roger Coghlan, to be Co- 
lonels;—Lie ut.-colo: iels, from Henry 
Fane, to Kenneth Alex .ander Howe 
ard, to be aides-de- camp to the king; 
—M-.jors, from Nathaniel Kirkman, 
to Will:ama Carter, to be Lieut.-c@ 
lonels. 

14. The Earl of Buckinghamſnire 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 


' 


and County-palatine of Lancaſter. 
'F 


15. His majeſty, about half paſt 
two o'clock, proceeded, with the 
uſual ſtate, trom St. James's to the 
houſe of lords, to open the ſeſſion 
of parliament. A few minutes after 
three o clock, being ſeated on the 
throne, and the commons being in 
attendance below the bar, his ma- 
jelty delivered the following ſpeech. 

« , org 


and Gentlemen, Stnce the end 
of the last 


sston, the preparations of the 


enciny tor the invasion ot this kingdom 


have hee continued withines sant activity 5 
but no attempt has been made to carry 
their . peat: d menaces into eftect. The 
Skill aud wticmdity of my N Wy, the res- 
pectabls and formidable state of my Army 
and Militia, the unabated zeal; andimprove d 
dis“ipline of a numerous Volunteer force, 
and the general ardour manitested by all 
Classes ol pry Subjects, have indeed been 

Sufficiem 


sufficient to deter them from so presumptu— 
ous and desperate an enterprize. Wie 
this spirit contint es to ani nate the con:try, 
and its voluntary EXE rtions for its own de- 
feace subsist in their full vis our, w need 
nor fear the eonseque nees Ob the m . 1 v 
erful cfiorts on the part of the enemy : but 
let us never forget that our security has 
arisen from the resolution with which we 
have met and provi: led against the dange T, 
and that it can © preserved only b y Ste ady 
Perseverance: and unremitting activity. 

Tue conduet of the conrt of 8. in, Cvi- 
dontly underthe preciominant influcnce and 
eontroul of Fran ce, compelled me to take 
promy # and dec ive measures to guard 

gainst the citects of host, Rex. T harc at 
the Same time endoavonred, as jonz as it 
was possible, to prevent the nccessity of a 
rupture; but, in > CONSCUUCNCE o f the rotasal 
of a $atifactury c 
quitted Mu dri 10 and war has since been 
declared by Spain against this country. 

I have direct ef 21 con v of the Manitesto, 
which I have caused tu he pr. nared ou this 
oecasion, tobe laid etre von together with 
such papers as are nrooxziry to cnplain the 
discussions which haet: Fe TH lacs between 
Te and the Conrt of Madrid. You will, I 
trust, be convinced by them, that m for- 
bearance has been carried to the utmost 
extent which the interests of my dominros 
would achnit; aud, white! lament the situa— 
tion of Spain, invoived in hestil'ties con- 
trary to its true interests, Irely vith con- 
dt nc on your vigorous support in a con- 
test Which can be attrihnted only to the 
untortunate prevalence of French counsels. 

The gencral condnet of tue Fronch Go- 
vermient on the Continont of Europe has 
been marked by the utmast violence and 
outrage, and tes shewn a warion dejinnce 


of the rights of noutro b ö 110 rIcs, of the 
ACKNOW Ped] ons " 10 1% 110 LO ' + Aer. dite 1 Ni- 
nistors, and of the ory ablished pringiples 


of the law ot nations. Netwithistantling 
these lransactic us, so repugnam to every 
scntiment of moderation and instice, ] rave 
recently received a commitunent; %n from 
the French Government, containing pro- 
fessions of a pacilic dixpottion, IT have in 
Con 4. Nee CXFre SIT my Carnes! desire 
to embrace the Hirst opportainty of restor— 
ing the blvssngs of peace on sueh gromds 
as may be consistent with the Pernanc ˖ 
safety and interests of my duninions; but 
I am. contident you Wii! agree wich mie 
that those objects are clovely connects 
with the general sceurity Gf Europe: 
bave therofore not thought it right to ent 
into any more particular expianation with 
ent, previous COmmunieaton with those 
powers ON the continent, with whom lam 
engaged in confidential inmecromurse and 
connection, with a view to tt! important 
6lzect, and especially with the Fm bevor of 
Kussia, who has given the strongest proofs 
of the wise and dignified sertnacnts U 
which he ts animated, and of the warm 


— — — 


3 my Minister 


234 nne 


interest he takes in the safeiy and indepen- 
dence of Europe. 

Centlemen of the Flouse of Commons, I have 
directed the estimates for the public ser- 
vice to be laid be fore you. I regret the 
necessity of any afditional burdens being 
imposeg « on my pe: pie; but I am sure vou 
will be «en&ible how anch their future 
safety and happiness deperrt on the vigour 
of our exert wns ö an, that, in the mode of 
raising the supplies, you will continue to 
she vonr anxiety for the support of public 
erode, And or ain ain ing AS In! TH i 71 
ossihe the accumulation of the national 


leit. 

ty Lords, ant Gentlemen, In considering 
the creat eflurts and saeriſices which the 
nature. the cemtest require 8, It, 15 a peeu- 
har satisfa wo t me to obscrve the many 
ros of entern calth and prosperity 
of the country. It v il I am sure, be your 
great ohjeet to maintain and improve these 
advantages, ani at the same time to take 
all snoh measures, as, by enabling me to 
proxcente the war with vigour, may aftori} 
the Dost Prospect 61 bringing it to a safe 
and honourable termination.” 

17. Vis majeſ ty held a Chapter of 
the Knights of the Garter, at St. 
Jaines's Palace, u hen, after the uſua} 
ceremony, the honour of Knighthood 
was conferred on the Duke of Beau- 
fort, Marquis of Abercorn, and Earls 
Pembroke, Winchelſea, and Cheſter. 
field. 

18. Died at Lambeth-palace, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

A fellow recently died in Eſſex, 
who had realized a conſiderable pro- 
perty by following the very ingeni— 
ou5 and refpectable profeſſion of a 
conßuror. One may naturally con- 
cludethat his friends and ne ighbours 
Were 10 COnjurors. 

Advices have been received from 
Gibraltar to the 2oth ult. incluſive, 
which we have reaſon to believe are 
the lateſt received from that garriſon, 
It affords us ſincere pleaſure to be 
enabled to ftate, that the fever had 
a e difappeared both in the town 
and garriſon tor ſeveral days preceed- 
ing that period. A ſecond conſulta. 
tion had been held by the medical 
gentlemen, who were of opinion that 
no further danger was to be appre- 
nended from the fever, as none exiſt- 
ed ai the time: inttead, therefore, of 
protracting the pert od for opening 
the intercourſe between the town 
and the ſhipping, till the 1ſt of Jan. 
as was formerly intended, it was or- 
dered 


— 
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dered to take place on the 21ſt, when 
General Fox propofed to diſembark 
the troops. 

We have ſeen letters from Cadiz 
down to the z8thof laſt month. The 
epidemy had almoſt completely ſub. 
ſided; very few caſes of fever had 
occurred for ſome days previous, and 
the intercourſe with the interior was 
formally opened. The weather had 
at length become very ſevere. The 
price of flour, however, was rapidly 
advancing, and great alarm had been 
excited, leſt a famine ſhould enſue, 
— The letters from Madrid reach 
down to the 2oth ult. The unfor- 
tunate people ſeem to have forgotten 
all the calamities of war in the appre- 
henſion of famine, Bread was at the 
enormous price of 8d. per pound. 

Accounts from Carthagena, of the 
25th ult. {tate the returns of deaths in 
t hat city, occaſioned by fever, down to 
the above period, to be 14,940.  AC- 
cording to the returns at Madrid from 
the ſeveral places that had been in. 
tected, it appears that in all 124,200, 
perſons have died. 

24. The declaration of the King 
of Great Britain, in anſwer to that 
of Spain, was laid on the table of the 
houſe of commons; alſo the official 
correſpondence between the two 
courts, 'The correſpondence alone 
makes 93 folio pages; we theretore 
apprehend our readers would beglad 
to have an account of -the rite and 
progreſs of the diſpute in as ſhort a 
compals as pulible, 

In the year 1796, during the courſe 
of the late war, a treaty was entered 
into between France and Spain at St, 
Illdefonſo, by which the contracting 
powers engiged to aſliſt each other 
with a ſtated contingent of naval aud 
military force, both during the cis 
ing and in the event of any future 
war in which either of the parties 
might be involved. In conlequence 
of the renewal of hoſtilities between 
England and France, the latter de- 
manded of Spain the fulfilment of 
iuch part ol the treaty as related to 
the forces ſhe had ſtipulated to tur— 
niſh: the demand was foreſeen by the 
Britiſh Cabinet, and it could not be 
reſted by that of Madrid; but to 
accede toit would neceſſarily involve 


Spain in a war with England, an evil 
ſhe wiſhed to avoid, The Engliſh 
miniſter at Madrid was inſtructed to 
enquire of the Prince of Peace what 
was the conduct meant to be purſued 
by his moſt Catholic Majeſty in this 
unfortunate dilemma? and the in- 
quiry was made anterior to the de- 
mand of the execution of the treaty 
on the part of France. The Prince 
of Peace replied, that he hoped Spain 
would not be involved in the renew. 
ed war; that the cabinet of the Thu- 
illeries had not then demanded the 
execution of the Treaty; and that, 
if it ſhould, the object of Spain would 
be to obtain, on the part of France, 
by an expreſs Convention, a permiſ- 
ſion to remain neutral, on an engage- 
ment to pay a regular ſubſidy of 
money in lieu of the ſtipulated forces: 
and the queſtion was here propoſed 
by the Prime Miniſter of Spain to the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador, whether ſuch a 
conduct would, in his own opinion, 
ſatisfy the Engliſh government? Mr. 
Frere could not pledge himſelf upon 
this point, but generally replied, that 
it was the earneſt with of England to 
ſteer clear of a rupture with Spain; 
and that his Britannic majeſty was, 
with this view, difpoſed to make 
ſome ſacrifice for a preſervation of 
peace between the two powers. In 
effect, ſuch a Convention was ſhortly 
entered into; but it was expreſsly in- 
ſiſted upon by the Miniſter of France, 
and made an article in the Conven- 
tion, that neither the amount of the 
fublidy, nor any other condition of 
which it conhited, ſhould be com- 
municated to the Englith cabinet. 
The Convention was formally an- 
nounced on the part ot Spain, and its 
expreſs terms demanded on that of 
Kugland. To this demand it was 
replied, that Spain was. compelled 
to lilence by a preciſe article of the 
Convention itielf; but that his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty could in good faith at- 
firm, that it contained nothing often. 
live to the neutrality with England; 
aud that the tublidies, which were 
hereby itipulated, were merely equi- 
valent to the expence of the military 
and naval ſuccours acceded to by the 
treaty of St. Hidefonſo, This anſwer 
was not pertectly ſatisfactory to the 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh Miniſter; but a Convention 
was at laſt agree: upon e 85 t. 19, 1303, 
between Env land and Spain, „that 
the latter ſhould not p off: s a greater 
number of ſnips, in any ot her ports, 
than that at the moment of ſigning 
ſuch Convention; that no prizes made 
either by French or Engliſh ſhips of 
war ſhould be ſold in any port of the 
Spaniſh territories; und that noFrench 
ſailors or ſoldiers ſhould be ſuftered 
to paſs through any part of 8 Sp ain to 
join the } rench fleet at Ferrol.” A- 
bout the period of this tranſaction 
an inſurrection occurred among the 
Biſcayans, and two or three Spaniſh 
ſhips of the line were armed for the 
purpole of carrying ſoldiers to quell 
it. The intelligence was communi— 
cated to Admiral Cochrane; and alfo 
that French ſoldiers and ſailors were 
daily paſſed from Malaga to Ferro], 
and that the Spaniſh fleet was gene- 
rally in a ſtate of great prepara tion. 
The Englith Mi niſters becaine alarm- 
ed, and at the very ſame time that 
they ſued orders to Mr, Frere to 
make particular enquiry upon the 
11bject at Madrid, Hlued orders allo 
to Lord Cornwallis, as commander 
in Chief, to prevent all ſkips of war 
from quitting Ferrol and every other 
Spanith port, and to detain all Spas. 
niſh Government thips, homeward— 
bound, that might have rrcaſure on— 
board. Mr. Frere app lied to the 
Spaniſh Miniſter, and received tor 
anſwer, that the ſhipsalluded to were 
armed prior to the Convent on, and 
tor the mere purpoſe of proccediug 
to Biſcay, to quell the inſurrection 
but that government had long fince 
relinquithed the plan of lending 1 
force by ſea, and had actually; and al. 
ready diſpatched it by land; adding, 
that no alteration whatever had et. 
en place, or ſhould tak lace, ! in th 
force at Ferrol, or in any other port; 
but this intelligence Was now tou 
late, or rather the order for detain 18 
Spaniſh mips had been given too 
ſoon; for three treaſure ſhips from 
Plata were, in conſequence hereof, 
as is well known,arreited in their voy— 
age home; a dreadful battle enſued, 
and three hundred Spamiards per:ſh- 
ed. It was not this event, however, 
that induced Mr. Frere to demand 


his paſſports; for notwithſtanding the 
Convention of Oct. 19, he ſtill con- 
tinued to demand a declaration of the 
expreſs ſum of the ſubſidy granted to 
France ; as alſo that no armanicnt of 
any kind, thould be fitted out in the 
Spaniſh ports: to theie two peremp- 
tory demands the Spaniſh Miniſter 
replied,** that no armament ſhould 
be made contrary to the Convention 
of Oct. 19;—that there was not a 
greater numbe of ſhips armed than 
at the date of the Convention ;—that 
no change in th-ir politions or diſtri- 
butions ſhould be made inf: actory ot 
the neutrality ;—that the amount of 
the ſublidy did not exceed what was 
equivalent to the forces ſtipulated 
for by the treaty of St. IIdefonſo; 
and that the <oavention itſelf tor 
ſuch ſubſidy did not contain any thing 
oitenſive to the neutrality with Great 
Britain.“ T his anſwer however was 
not deemed ſatisfactory; and Mr. 
Frere, in conſeg Juence, demanded, 
and at length obt: aine a, his pailports ; 
—the war was officially p rocl. med 
On th 1e part Gi Spain; ard the Prince 
Ci | eace, as Generalifſimo of the Spa- 
niſh forces, has ſince addreſled, as 
well to the people as tothe ariny and 
navy, a ex {pirited and patriotic 
harangue 

t is a very ſingular circumſtance, 
that fo long a time elapſed before 
the Spanith Miniiters at Madrid were 
acquainted with the -apture of the 
plate-ſhips; and not leis fo, tha the 


-revalier D' Anduaga was in the 
ſau.e ignorance oi vir. Frere's haviis 
" eincd his paſſports. That mini, 


ter was demanding explanaiiuns in 
] ow upon a fubzect unknown at 
Madrid; and at Madrid they were 
cou plaining of Mr.Frere's depaiture, 
in pertect ignorance of the complaints 
their Minter was preferring 1 this 
country. 

Mr. Jefterſon has been re-elected 
Pre ident of the United States, by an 
immenle majority; indeed, he ſeems 
to Have had no Competitor: and Mr, 
Clinton, late governor of the itace of 
New York, nas been nominated by 
a large majority allo, Vice-preit- 
dent, No ſupport ſeems to have 
been given to Colonel Burr, the an— 
tagomtt to General Hämilten. 
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LOUIS XVI. KING or FRANCE. 


Fx HE portrait of this unfortunate 
T monarch, herewith given, is in- 
tended to be placed in the annexed 
HisrokY of FxANCE, where in the 


events of his reign are abundantly 
detailed: vol. iii. p. 187-481, For 
a ſummary of his character, tee alſo 


this Magazine, vol. 1. p.65. 


GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.—Continued from p. 317. 


ELIM, finding it impoſſible to 
8 compel his new ſubjects to ſub— 
mit to a deſpotic government, did 
not attempt to give them new laws, 
but delegated the chief power, un- 
der his own authority, to an apoſtate 
bey, who, by baſely betraying To- 
man, his former maſter, had been 
the chief cauſe of his defeat. In 
this manner Selim II. quitted the 
country, fix months after his firlt 
entry into Cairo, leaving little order 


or regulation, and the mamalukes 


were {till maſters of Egypt. 

It was left for Solyman, ſurnamed 
the Legiſlator, the ſucceſſor of Se. 
lim, to give a new Conſtitution, not 
only to Egypt, but to all the diſte— 
rent provinces which compoſed that 
heterogencous maſs of empire. He 
found it in the firſt place neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh a counterpoiſe for the 
power and influence of the mama— 
inkes; ta effect which, he cſtabliſh- 
ed the corps of odjackl;s or militia, 
conſiſting of the natives of Egypt, 
into which a mamaluke was on no 
account to be admitted. To theſe 
corps he gave great powers; to the 
mamalukes he left nothing but a 
\ubordinate military authority, and 
a few villages for their principal offi- 
cers or chiefs, who were to be in 
number twenty-four, diſtinguiſhed 
by the honorury title of beys. He 
eſtabliſhed a pacha as his own im- 
mediate repreſentative, who was to 
be the captain or head of the go- 
vernment; thence called, by ditie- 
rent writers, the capitan or capoutan 
pacha; and who had the nomination 
of the difterent officers of the ſtate. 
The beys had alſo the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, to fill up any vacancies 
among themſelves, but they were 
obliged to preſent the perſon ſo cho- 
ſen to the pacha in a full divan, to 
be inveſted with the dignity, and ap- 

Vorl. XI. No, i6t, 


proyed, by him. Hence the office of 
pachaof Egyptwas often theroadtothe 

urkiſh vizirate, aud was ſometimes 
an honourable retreat for a diſgraced 
vizier, He could be formally de- 
poſed by the corps of militia in the 
divan, and made to ſettle his ac- 
counts before he left the country. 
The reaſons for his being ſo diſmifl- 
ed were previoully tranſmitt.d4 to 
Conſtantinople, where he was always 
replaced; and indeed it rarely hap- 
pened that a pacha died in this ſitu- 
ation, theywere ſofrequentlychanged. 

The divan, which aflembled twice 
a-week to deliberate on all the affairs 
of ſtate, was compoſed of the twenty- 
four beys, the principal officers of 
the militia, and the great lawyers. 
The pacha, as ſupreme, was the pre. 
ſident of the aſſembly. The tribute 
annually paid to the Porte was to be 
twelve hundred purſes of piaſtres, 
(about fifty thouſand pounds,) be- 
lide conſiderable quantities of rice, 
corn, &c. In this manner the go. 
vernment went on without any event 
of importance, at leaſt with nothing 
more than the uſual intrigues, ſome- 
times between the mamalukes and 
militia to depoſe the pacha; ſome- 
times between the pachaand militia, 
to check the dating atteinps often 
made by the mamalukes to regain 
their ancient influence; and fome- / 
times betweenthe mamalukes and the 
pacha, to repreſs the aſpiring ambi- 


tion of ſome chiefs of the militia, 


This conſtitution Jaſted till the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth centuty, when 
2 variety of caufes conſpired to over- 
turn it. The beys were then begin- 
ning to take the lead in all political 
affalrs, and the pachas were reduced 
to mere ciphers, ſcarcely poſſeſſing 
the ſhadow of their original authority. 
About the year 1748, a pacha of 

a more determined caſt was 8 
- ad, 
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ed, who, finding it impoſlible to aſ- 
ſert his ſuperiority, without ſtriking 
ſome decihve blow, teok a reſolu- 
tion to deſtroy the beys at once by 
allaſlination, Accordingly, as they 
were coming to take their places at 
the divan, ſeventeen of them were 
murdered ; the reſt eſcaped. Such 
a daring and open violation of jul. 
tice and humanity had not the in- 
tended effect ; for the indignation of 
all claſſes againſt the vacha ran fo 
high, that he was obliged to quit 
his ſituation, and fave his life by ef. 
caping to Conſtantinople. At that 
period, Ibrahim Caya Bey, a deter- 
mined and ambitious mamaluke, had 
got by intrigue into the corps of mi- 
litia, in which he held a very high 
ſituation. He afpired to be elected 
Shiek-el.Belled, or chief of the ma- 
malukes, and to reſtore them to their 
former authority; and he managed 
ſo well, that in a few years he had 
inſinuated all the mamalukes of his 
party into the militia, which gave 
him ſuch an aſcendancy, that he ea- 
fily kept the remainder quiet, Had 
he lived, he would inall probability 
have ſucceeded in making himſelf a 
ſultan of Egypt independent of the 
Porte; but he was poiſoned by an 
emillary of the court of Conſtantino- 
ple, who hoped, by deſtroying this 
aſpiring chief, to reguus their autho— 
rity in Egypt,which was ſocumplete. 
ty thaken. 

Ali Bey the Great, a man of more 
talents, with equal ambitien and 1n- 
trepidity, tucceeded Ibrahim, A. D. 
1706. He was the firlt mamaluke 
who openly declared the bold deſign 
of freeing Ugypt for ever from the 
nominal tovereignty of the court of 
Conſtantinople. Throwing off the 
maſk entirely, he aſſumed perleCt in- 
dependence; expelled the pacha, re- 
tuſeck the tribute, and coined money 
in his own name. lümaei Bey and 
Mahomed Bey conſpired againſt him, 
and drove him into Syria, where he 
took refuge with the celebrated Da- 
her, who had rendered hunlelt maſ— 
ter of Syria, and laughed at all the 
feeble efforts of the Forte to reduce 
him. Ali Bey, having received ſome 
ſmall aſſiſtance from the Ruſſians, as 
Well as from Daher, croſſed the de- 


A bat. 
tle was fought near Salahieh, inwhich 
Ali was wounded by one of his own 
party, ſuppoſed to have been Mou- 
rad Bey, and was in confequence ta- 


ſert to meet his adverſaries. 


ken priſoner. He was treated witl: 
great reſpect, and carried to Cairo, 
where he died a few days after: ſome 
ſay by poiſon. This aſpiring ſlave 
was born in Anatolia, or rather Na. 
tolia, a province of the Turkiſh em. 
Irs He was brought young into 
.gypt, where he was purchaſed in 
the ſame manner as the other mama-. 
lukes, and raiſcd himſelf by his en- 
terpriſing and ambitious ſpirit to that 
ſituation, which made the Porte 
tremble for the remains of its powe) 
in Egypt. Mourad Bey, as chief ot 
the faction of Ali, ſoon fet up for 
himſelf, and drove his opponents, 
Iſmael and Mahomed, from Cairo 
for ſome time; but they regained 
poſſeſſion of the capital, and kept it, 
till they both died natural deaths, 
Mahomed Bey died firſt, at Acre, at- 
ter having taken the town. At the 
death of Iſmael, Mourad Bey again 
aſſumed the government; but it 
was ſoon after agreed to be con- 
jointly ſhared between Mourad and 
Ibrahim Bey, who reſtored the 
Turkiſh pacha, and ſent the arrears 
of tribute to Conſtantinople, which 
had not been paid for ſix years, and 
which was thus made the olive- 
branch of peace, 

There was never a Shiek-el-Belled 
or Chief of the mamalukes, whoſe 
reign was of longer duration than 
that of Ibrahim bey. From the 
year 1776 to 1803, a few 1nterrup- 
tions excepted, he has retained pot- 
leſlion of the ſupreme power. For 


this continuance in the exerciſe of. 


the ſovereignty, in a Country where 
authority ſeldom remains long ka the 
ſame hands, he was indebted to his 
unbounded liberality and great Ccou- 
rage, It is remarkable, that during 
all the revolutions among the mania- 
Inkes for the Jaſt ſixty years the pa- 
cha has been nothing more than an 
empty repreſentative of the author- 
itvw hich the court of Conſtantinople 
claimed to exerciſe in Egypt; the 
whole power having been uſurpes 
by the Shiek-al- Belled, ſuppor , 
/ 
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by the reſt of the beys. The func- 
tions of the pacha,during this period, 
were webs confined to receiving 
and tragſmitting the miri or tribute 
to the grand ſeignor, whenever the 
beys thought proper to pay any, It 
was uſeleſs for him to diſpute the 
will of the all-powerful beys, and 
accordingly he never made any heſi— 
tation at obeying their orders. With- 
out troops, and without any means 
of enforcing his authority, he could 
not do otherwiſe, 

It may here be proper to mention 
the moſt celebrated beys who bore 
the ſway in Egypt at the cloſe of the 
eighteenth century. Ibrahim, as 
the elder, being then upwards of 
ſixty years of age, and at the head of 
a ſtrong party, was eſteemed the 
chief; though it is the uniform cut- 
tom tor all the beys to take prece— 
dence from the ſtrength or number 
ot their mamalukes: of theſe mer- 
cenarieslbrahim maintained upwards 
of a thouſand, Murad Bey, his 
colleague in the government, and 
once his ſuperior, was originally a 
ſlave of Mohammed Bey: about fif- 
ty years of age; bold and intrepid, 
yet deliberate and ſagacious; main- 
taiging ſeventeen hundred mama- 
lukes. Next in power was Moham- 
ined Bey E/;:, about thirty-five yeaps 


of age; his name imports that he 
was bought for a thouſand ſequins, 
His maſter was Mourad Bey, above- 
mentioned. He poſſeſſed eight hun- 
dred mamalukes, who were daily 
increaſing; and he had the character 
of great ſagacity, courage, and intre- 
pidity in action. Ibrahim Bey Call, 
a name derived trom having been the 
ilave to the ſecond magiſtracy in the 
city. He married the daughter of 
the elder Ibrahim ; about thirty-ſix 
years old; of a ſedate, firm, and re- 
ſolute, character; with ſeven hun- 
dred mamalukes. Aiub Bey Zogherr, 
or junior; eſteemed a cool and cou. 
rageous leader; eminent in fagacity 
and diſcernment; near forty years 
old; with five hundred mamalukes. 
Oſman Bey Tamborg:, fo named as 
having been a mamaluke drummer; 
intrepid, bold, and vigilant, he was 
greatly eſteemed by Mourad. Other 
beys were the Black Caya Bey, Ol. 
man Bey Afcar, Mahomet Bey Ma— 
fice, Iſaak Bey, called the French 
Bey,from his long relidenceinFrance; 
he ſpoke ſeveral languages, and was 
interpreter to the other beys. Oſman 
Bey Berdici, Selim Bey, Achmed 
Bey, Alſan Bey, &c. to the number 
of twenty-four, according to the ori- 
ginal inſtitution of Solyman the Le- 
giflator. [To be continued, } : 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


inte Czak FETER THE GREAT. 


HE czar was ſmitten with the 
charms of a beautitul young 

lady, the daughter of a foreign mer- 
chant : he firit ſaw her in her father's 
houſe, where he dined one day; he 
was ſo much taken with her appear- 
ance, that he oifered her any terms 
ſhe pleaſed, if the would live with 
him; which this virtuous young wo- 
man modeſtly refuſed; but dreading 
the effects of his authority, the left 
Moſcow in the night, without com- 
municating her deſign even to her pa- 
rents. Having provided a little mo- 
ney for her ſupport, ſhe travelled on 
toot ſeveral miles into the country, 
till the arrived at a ſmall village 
where her nurſe lived with her huſ. 
band, and'their daughter, the young 
:a1y's foſter-ſiſter, ro whom ſhe dil. 


covered her intention of concealing 
herſelf in the wood near that village: 
and to prevent any diſcovery, the ſet 
out the ſame night, accompanied by 
the huſband and daughter. "The 
huſband, beinga timber-man by trade, 
and well acquainted with the wood, 
conducted her to a little gry ſpot in 
the middle of a moraſs, and thęre he 
built a hut for her habitation, She 
had depolited her money with her 
nurſe to procure neceſſaries for her 
ſupport, which were faithfully con- 
veyed to her at night by the nurſe or 
her daughter, by one of whom ſhe 
was conſtantly attended in the night- 
time, | 
The day after her flight, the czar 
called at her father's to ſee her, and 
finding the parents in anxious con- 
| X 2 cern 
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cern for their daughter, and himſelf 
diſappointed, fancied it a plan of 
their own concerting. He became 
angry, and began to "threaten them 
with the eHects of his di iſpleaſure, if 
ſhe was not produced: nothing was 
lett to the parents but the moſt ſo. 
Jemn proteſtations, with tcars of real 
ſorrow running down their checks, to 
convince him of their innocence and 
ig norance what was become of her, 
aſſuring him ot their fears that ſome 
fatal diſaſter muſt have befallen her, 
as nothing belonging to her was miſ— 


ſing except what ſhe had on at the 


time, The czar, ſatisfied of their 
ſincerity, ordered great ſearch to be 
made for her, with the offer of 
conſiderable reward to the perſon 
who ſhould diſcover what was be- 
come of her, but to no purpoſe: the 
parents and relations, apprehending 2 
ihe was no more, went into mourn— 
ing tor her. 

Above a year after this the was dif. 
covered by an accident. A colonel 
who had come from the army to fee 
bis friends, going a hunting into that 
wood, and following his game 
through the moraſs, he came to the 
hut, and looking into it, ſaw a pretty 
young woman in a mean dreſs, At- 
ter enquiring of her who ſhe was, 
and how the came to live in ſo ſoli— 
rary a place, ne found out at laſt 
that ſte was the lady whoſedil. ppear- 
ance had made ſo great a noiſe: in 
the utmoſt confulion, and with the 
moſt tervent intreatics, ſhe beſought 
him on her knees not to betray her; 
to which he replicd, that he thought 
her danger was now paſt, as the czar 
was then otherwiſe engaged, and 
that ſhe might with ſafety diicov er 
herſelf, at lealt to her parents, with 
whom he would confult how mat. 
ters ſhould be managed. The lady 
agreed to his prop of: ; end he tet 
out imme :diately, and o. verjoyed her 
parents with the happy diſcovery: 
the ifine of their deliberations was 
to confult Madam Catharine (as 
ſhe was then called) in what man- 
ner the affair ſhould be opened to 
the czar, The colonel went alſo 
upon this buſineſs, and was adviſed 
by Madam to come next morning, 
and ſuc would mitreduce him to his 
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majeſty, when he might make the 
diſcovery, and claim the promiſed 
reward. He went according to ap- 
pointment, and being introduced, 
told the accident by which he had 
diſcovered the lady, and repreſented 
the miſerable ſituation in which he 
tound her, and what ſhe mult have 
{uffered by being ſo long ſhut up in 
{ucha diſmal place, fromthe delicacy 
of her ſex. The czar ſhewed a great 
deal of concern that he ſhould have 
been the cauſe of all her ſufferings, 
declaring, that he would endeavour 
to make her amends. Here Catha— 
rine ſuggeſted, that ſhe thought the 
beſt amends his majeſty could make, 
was, to give her a handſome fortune 
and the colonel for a huſband, Who 
had the beſt right, having caught 
her in purſuit of his game. The 
Czar, agreeing perfectly with Catha. 
rine's ; ſentiments, ordered one of he 
favourites to go with the colonel, 
and bring the young lady home; 
where ſhe arrived, to the inexpreſ 
ble joy of her family and relations, 
who hid all been in mourning for 
her. . The marriage was under the 
direction and at the expence of the 
czar, who himſelf gave the bride to 
the bridegroom, ſaying, That he pre. 
ſented him with one of the moſt vir. 
tuous of women; and accompan..d 
his declaration with very valuable 
preſents, belides ſettling on her and 

her heirs three thouſand rubles « 
year. 

As the czar had the weliare ard 
aggrandizing of his nation very 
much at heart, he neglected no op- 
portunity to accomplith his fubjects. 
About this time he made a regula- 
tion for holding aſſemblies: tie ap- 
pointed two every week to be held at 
thehouſesof the grandeesalternately; 
one room being alloted far conver- 
(ation, one for cards, and one for 
dancing; to meet at eight o'clock, 
and end at eleven; the maſter of the 
houſe to provide a ſideboard of li- 
quors, which ſhould not be preſent- 
ed until called tor, and to find cazds 
and mulic: free admiſſion to be gi— 
ven to all of the rank of gentiemen, 
foreigners as weil as natives, with 
their wives and daughters. Th. 
new regulation extrem ely ple: ale 
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tate ladies, ast freed them from the public company; but by this means 


wg reſtraint they laboured under, 
ot being permitted to appear in 


they both le -arned to converſe and 
drels. 
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HE ſuppoſed Quaker in the 
Bold Stroke for a Wite does 
rot chooſe to ſtrike Simon Pure with 
the fiſt of the fleſh; but, ſetting his 
arms a-kimbo, he defeats his enemy 
by ſhoving him out of the room, 
Of this ſtory we are reminded by 
the late gallaut behaviour of Capt, 
Stonehoule, of the Oporto-ſhip Jen- 
ny. He was attacked by a French 
privateer in the Channel, and, find. 
ing he had no chance of reſiſting the 
enemy with two or three {wivels on- 
ly, he propoſed to the crew to fight 
her in a different way, viz. by at- 
tempting to run her down; the pro- 
poſal being inſtantly agreed to, he 
ordered the helm up, and run the 
Jenny directly on the enemy's wea- 
Dos which carried away his 
be OW io rit and topmaſt: and then wear- 
ing, 3 down on his boats, which 
were hoiſted out to board with, and 
ivamped them, leaving the French 
privatecr afterwards etough to do 
to provide for her oven fa fety. The 
under rwriters have very h. nd ſomely 
rewarded Capt. Stonehoute for this 
eee exploit. 

A ſailor got on horſchack at Mile. 
End, the other day, and not being 
accultomed to equeſtrian feats, ſeiz- 
ed the horſe by the neck, to the great 
diverſion ol the jockies who beheld 
him. But a wag remarked, that no— 
thing coul. be more natural tor a tar 
than to ride on the mane. 

There is no n-ed for wonder at the 
£6. Jlantry ot our ſeamen whenever an 
enemy's ſhip comes in their way, 
fince they know her almoſt alw ays to 
be the weaker veel. 

The French journals contain, from 
time to time, accounts of the col- 
tumes of their vacionus oliicers, civil 
and military. They tcrger, however, 
to notice that their marine officers 
receive their beſt /acing and timming 
from the Englich, and very frequen 6 
ya complete 4 drejjing. 


Tf the people of France, and the 


Pariſians eſpecially, are fo defective 
in /t as not to ſce the ambition of 
their ruler in its true light, it af. 
ſuredly is not his fault, ſince he does 
ſo much afliſt them, by providing 
them with /edtacles of every deſcrip- 
tion. 

From the arbitrary conduct of the 
Emperor of the French to his 
younger brother, the next intercept. 
ed letters may probably contain, 
The Lamentations of Jereman. 

Among the various Rate appoint. 
ments in the arrangement of the 


houſehold cftabliithment and court of 


the new Emperor ot the French, we 
have read nothing as yet of the office 
of Poct Lawreat, One ſhould think 
that ſuch an encourager of genius as 
the hero of ang eighteenth century 
profeiſes to be, would not have neg. 
lected this brilliant appendage to 
imperial dignity. Such an officer 
would undoubredly find more that 
15 favourable to the po-tiC art, 1n 
the character of his Corlican Maſter, 
than could be ſcen in any other 
crowned head in Europe: for in all 
the praiſes he miglit beſtow 0 the 
virtues of his majeſty, he mult dif- 
play the powers of vention 1n the 
higheſt: degree, having nothing to 
work upon but the delightful Teli. 
gion 01 ſiction. ; 

If the conduct of the pope, at 
Paris, ſhould have but little influ.. 
Ence in teaching the /o:-di/ant pro- 
teſfors of his reſtore d church how to 
lrve like Chriſtians, he muſt take 
care, leſt, 45 any oflence againſt his 
preſet ken \ he has not an op por. 
tunity aa de 4 him, agvainft his own 
inclination, of thewing them ho to 
die like a Chriſtian. 

The lioſtile Manifeſto againſt 
Great Britain, addrciled to the Spa- 
nith armies, bears, with a whimſical 


grace, the lignature of the Prence of 


22. 
t (ce. 


Faſhionable vehicles are now 


hung higher than they were a_yeat 
5 = 
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or two back. Nothing is ſo impro- 
per and unbecoming in perſons of 
rank as a /ow carriage. 

A ſwuin, in Norfolk, wanting a 
licence for his union to a conſenting 
fair-one, lately went, by direCtion, 
to the clerk of the Peace, On meet- 
ing the clergyman, with his future 
bride, and the reſt of the company, 
uſual on theſe bliſsful occaſions, the 
lover produced, rot a licence to marry, 
but to ki! game. After conſiderable 
anxiety, perturbation, and trouble, 
during which the damſel complained 
bitterly, and vowed ſhe would not 
be made game of, the miſtake was 
rectified, the ceremony performed, 
and the aſſiſtance of the Clerk of 
the Peace poſtponed for ſome future 
occaſion, 

A cuſtom-houſe officer lately al- 

towed himſelf to become intozicated, 
when he ought to have been active 
in his buſineſs. A waggiſh brother 
obſerved, that Mr, Gauge had been 
perfectly attentive to his cuſtoms, but 
equally ncgligent of his &zes, 
A man named Barrell was quizzed 
a few evenings ago, in his favourite 
evening parlour, reſpetting his mode 
of uſing his prpe. One of the wits 
obſerved, that the Herrell was be- 
come a butt, The /moaker, however, 
filenced the zokers, by threatening 
them with a pruncheon, 

A noble lord in the Weſt of 
England, is known to have no lefs 
than three oflicers of the law in con- 
ftant attendance, whom he has put 
into livery, and who paſs for domeſ. 
tics, One ot theſe fellows being 
Tately aſked his name, by one of his 
lordſhip's viſitors, replied it was 
Bill. Bill wht, friend?“ ſaid the 
gentleman. ** Bill-of-Sale,” was the 
reply. | | 

A zentleman advertiſes for a wife, 
and tiates, that he ſhould prefer a 
Young widow Gt about 30 years of 
age, Without wmncambrance; which 
means, of courſe, thut ſhe ſhould be 
childles. The gentleman is fo ex- 
tremely afraid of having the trouble 
of bringing up a child, that he pre. 
fers a widow without children, as 
giving him the beſt poſhble chance 
of having no iſſue Really among 
the various novel improvements in 
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the Engliſh tongue, one ought to 
reckon this word incumbrame, when 
uſed for a family, which, in better 
times, was the glory of the mati 
monial ſtate. 

A poor man having lately brought 
an action in a ſeſſions court, for a 
ſow he had fold, his attorney, after 
having aſked the witneſs ſeveral 
queſtions, to eſtabliſh his caſe, at 
Jaſt ſaid, “ Pray wy friend, when 
was the ſow delivered? Phe fellow 
ſimply but very truly r-plied, “ This 
day fortnight, at two o'clock in the 
morning; and nine as pretty pigs as 
any in Hampſhire.” 

Indeed the /win!ſh multitudeis greatly 
on the increaſe in this country, if 
other places are in the ſituation ot 
Brighton, where, at only three ſuc- 
ceſſive farrowings, a /ow has brought 
forth no fewer than x pigs. 

The blind fddler, convicted lately 
of keeping illegal and diſorderly 
dances in his houſe, declares he never 
could /ce what great harm he was 
doing, and had no idea of getting 
himſelf into ſuch a diſagreeable /crape, 

The Anglo Saxons and the Danes 
were like their anceſtors, and de- 
lighted very much in feaſting; and 
hiſtorians of credit tell us that they 
commonly took four ſolid meats à 
day. Surely this laſt circumſtance 
ſufficiently accqunts for what ſome 
antiquaries have ventured for thc 
etymology of gormandize: they de- 
rive it from Cormand, the Daniſh King, 
whoa Alfred perſuaded to be chit - 
tens, = RE IT 

„ The more truth the greater'l. 
bel.” If this was Lord Miansheld's 
docringg, I * not his invention. 
The certainty of the fact, and the 
reaſon of it, are fo evident or note- 
rious, that they did not eſcape the 
court-fool in King Charles the firſt's 
time, Upon the complaint of a cer- 
tain empty coxcombical peer, the 
poor fellow was whipped for calling 
his lordſhip a V While the pu- 
niſhment was going on, ſays Mr. 
Selden (the great hiſtorian of this 
little anecdote), Lord Saliſbury hap- 
pened to paſs by, (the ſon of the 
oreat Burleigh, and himſelf a grave 
great man.) [There now,“ ex- 
claims the criminal, ſhaking his 
5 - thoulders, 
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thoulders, „there goes my Lor 
Preſident: I might have called him 
fool till I was hoarſe, and he would 
never have had me whipped.” 
Tartarian Tailoring Says Baron 
de Tott, „I ſaw a groupe of Noguais 
collected round a dead horſe, which 
they had ju? been {kinning. A young 
man naked, of about 18 years old, 
received on his ſhoulders the (kin of 
the animal. A woman, who per- 
formed the office of tailor, began by 
cutting the back of this new coat, 
following with her ſciſſars the ſhape 
of the neck, the fall of the ſhoul- 


ders, the ſemi-circle which joins the 
ſleeve, and the fide of the habit, 
which came down below the knee. 
It was unneceſſary to ſupport a ſtuft 
which from its hunudity, already 
adhered to the ſkin of the young 
man. The woman-tailor proceeded 
very ſmartly to form the croſs lapels 
and the ſleeves; after which the 
mannikin, who ſerved as a mold, 
litting down ſquat, gave her an op- 
portunity of ſtitching the pieces to- 
cether; ſo that he had an excellent 
brown-bay coat in leſs than two 
hours.“ 
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T was, it muſt be confeſſed, fome- 
what whimſical in Serjeant Kite 
to derive the word Demon ſt ration from 
Demon, the Father of Lies. But al- 
though the learned Serjeant was ra- 
ther outré in this derivation, yet 
very many of the moſt commonly tre- 
ceived maxims and opinions, and 
which are looked up to by much the 
greater file with all the reverence 
due to mathematical demonſtration, 
core within Mr. Kite's derivation. 
Obvious truths can never be the 
objects of diſquiſition, and commonly 
received maxims and opinions are 
generally, though often very ground- 
lefsly, miſtaken for obvious truths; 
and the miſtake is the more ſeldom 
diſcovered, becauſe the poſſibility 
of miſtake is very feldom ſuſpected, 
Such is the finite ſtate of all hu— 
man attaigments, that in every mat- 
ter or on every ſubject, unleſs when 
aſlilted by revelation, we are more or 
leſs liable to error and contradiction ; 
and even in ttioſe poſitions the cer- 
tainty of which is tounded in revela- 
tion, it is very neceſſary molt ſtriétly 
to examine how far they are ground. 
ed upon Holy Writ. The late Dr. 
Watts, a learned and ingenious man, 
although not perhaps of the moſt 
Protound Capacity, in a diſcourſe 
with Job Ben Solomon, a negro who 
had been converted to Chriſtianity, 
and who had taken orders, obſerved 
to him, that he was unable to ac- 
count tor the ſooty complexions of 
the Atricans; ** for, ſays the doctor, 
Adam and his poſterity having been 


all white, how comes it that you, 
Mr. Solomon, and your country meng 
are black?“ „No, doctor,” replies 
Solomon, “you are miſtaken; we 
ſay Adam black; how come you be 
white ?*'—-It may readily be ſuppoſed 
that the conference betweenthe black 
and the white divine was ſoon con— 
cluded. 

Much has been ſaid in praiſe of 
the wiſdom of antiquity, and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that many uſeful rules 
and obſervations have been handed 
down to us from our progenitors ; 
but they are many of them ſuch as 
muſt have occurred to the ſon, could 
it have been poflible for them to have 
eſcaped the father. * An two men 
ride of an horſe, as Dogberry ſays, 
one muſt ride behind; and he who 
firſt travels through a country, mult 
undoubtedly be the firſt who ſees 
what it contains; and if he chuſe to 
give any account of it, the ſucceed. 
ing traveller will of courſe find him- 
ſelf anticipated in the deſcription, 
The wiſdom of the ancients would 
in moſt inſtances have been the wif- 
dom of the moderns, if the ancieats 
had not ill-naturedly ſtepped in be- 


fore tliem. 


To enter into a diſquiſition of all 
the maxims handed down to us as 
the fruits of the wiſdom of antiquity 
which are idle, ridiculous, or 1ll- 
grounded, would far excced the li- 
mits of this eſfay ; it would in truth 
form many volumes, and thoſe of a 
moſt redoubtable fize. We {ſhall 
therefore only mention a few which 
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at preſent occur, in hopes of induc- 
ing ſome perſon of more leiſure and 
ability to enter upon the work at 
large. 

« To ſpeak not of the dead, unleſs 
it be in their praiſe,” is a maxim 
which hath had the ſanction of ages; 
and yet in every age the wiſe have 
endeavoured to deter from evil by 
expatiating npon the eternal infamy 
which would attend the name of the 
evil-doer, How this can happen 
while we adhere to the foregoing 
maxim, is rather difficult to conceive. 

« Of nothing too much,” is ano. 
ther ſaying the obſervance of which 
has been held to be of great utility 
throughout life; and yet if it be 
wiſdom, as moſt undoubtedly it muſt 
be confeſſed to be ſuch wiſdom a0 
human being ſurely ever was with- 
out, the error herc is not being eble 
to judge what is too much. 

Becauſe Apollo to! 1 Fhaeton, In 
medio tuttſfemns ibis, this tame miadle 
way has ever been ſpoken Gi with 
much commendation; and we are 
very gravely ad moniſhed by many a 
fapient philoſopher not to foar too 
high or ſink too low; and ſuch wri- 
ters are moſt certainly in the right; 
but the difficulty is in d. (covering 
what is too bigh and what too low. 
A venerable matron who ſome years 
fince chanced to retide in the center 
houſe in King's-place, adverting, 
perhaps, to the idea of the iſſiduity 
with which this maxim had been 
inculcated upon the minds of many 
of her viſitors who were freſh from 
theUniverſities, had it inſcribed upon 
a large braſs plate, and affixed on 
her door bur we never learnt that 
our modern Phaetons found leſs dan- 
ger of conflagration in thoſe middle 
than in any or the adjacent regions. 

That ** cowards arc alway cruel,” 
and that „none but cowards are 
cruel,” have been held forth as un- 
doubted politions, and yet perhaps 
are nearly as often contradicted as 
they are confirmed by hiftory. A 
coward may indeed ſometimes be 
induced, from the conſideration of 
his own fafery, to deſtroy that ene- 
my which the brave would permit 
to eſcape; but that bravery by no 
means neceflarily implies clemency, 
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may be proved by thouſands of ir. 
ſtances. Kouli Khan vas as remark- 
able for cruelty as he was for courage. 

The hiſtory oi the decline of th- 
Roman Empire, amongſt other cauſes 
aſcribes that decline to“ an obſt;. 
nate petſerverance in _ unſucceſsful 
wars,” and yet a very flight acquain 
tance with the Roman hiſtury will 
inform us, that to the very fame 
cauſe, the perſevering againſt ill ſuc- 
ceſs, the riſing in their demand: 
when defeated, and determining 
never to make peace but when vic tC. 
rious, has been aſcribed the attair- 
ment of that amazing height ct 
power which was at one time poltelſſec 
by the Roman ſtate. We ſhall in. 
deed, throughout hiſtory, very often 
find that the ſame line of conduct 
which has ſucceeded in the one in- 
itance, has tailed in the other, altho” 
apparently ſimilar, without being 
able to diſcover the cauſe either of 
the failure or of the ſucceſs. 

So fallible indeed are all deduc— 
tions from the hiſtory of the human 
race, that it is hardly poſſible to 
produce any rule drawn from thence 
but what may be collated with its 
oppoſite drawn from the ſame ſource. 

It is a general obſervation, tha: 
«© What every body ſays muſt be 
true;“ but perhaps there is not a 
more erroneons rule to judge by, 
in the whole moral world, than this 
extenlive precept. This is one of 
the {et of vulrarly-received opinions, 
and is indeed the baſis of all the ref, 
as it gives them their claim to credit, 
by ſettling that wlach is the judg-— 
ment of the many as an intallible 
doctrine; and it is a very ill omen te 
all the ref, that this on which they 
all depend is falſe, We are apt to 
reverence What the multitude ad- 
vance, and there ſeems this ſhow of 
reaſon for it, that among that multi- 
tude there muſt needs be ſome equall” 
able, at leaſt, to judge of things w ich 
ourſelves; and when each is equal, 
a plurality of voices has a right to 
carry it againſt a ſingle opinion, This 
1s a very ſpecious how of reaſon; 
but it is indeed no more than a ſhow, 
and is equally deluſive in its claim 
to our aſſent, and miſchievous in its 
onſequences. 
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It is eaſy to ſer, that if this was 
to be eternally allowed a law to us, 
the world could never improve in 
knowledge in any one branch; fince 
no man ever yet ſtarted even the 
llighteſt hint tor making us wiier 
than we uſed to be, but he firſt dared 
to think that what every body ſaid 
might perhaps not be true; that is, 


that the received opinion of the 
world might be an erroneous one; 


and ventured to let 
ment on a level 
whole world together; nay, of what 
may in ſome tort bec alled many worlds, 
that is, many ſeries ot men, w ho 
have ail lived and died in the ſame 
Opinions. le who advances any 
thing new, whether in ſcience or 
practice, combats at once the judg. 
ment of the preſent and paſt ages, 
Yet we ſee, to our great happineſs, 
t nat the ſingle champion often proves 
ſuccelsfal; and it is evident, that 
animplicit bel ef in what every body 
ſiys mult for ever keep the world in 
the ſame degree of knowledge, that 
is, in the fame degree of ignorance. 
In thus reverencing common opi— 
nions, we reverence we know not 
what. Little do we conceive how 
eaſily and upon what flight founda— 
tions the every body ſays it is obtained 
for any opinion; and, while we fear 
to combat the judgments of a nun. 
ber of people of equal talents with 
ourſelves, we tear aa @ppolition that 
exiſts not; for perhaps not one of all 
thoſe people, whom we look upon 
as the countenancers of an Opinion, 
ever concerned themſelves in it, or 
alked their judgment the leaſt queſ— 
tion about it. Mankind are natu- 
rally lazy: ſome buſy fool advances 
an abſurdity; he pretends he has 
reaſon and argument on his fide, and 


his ſingle judg— 
3 that ot the 


the world, even the great men of 


the world, take his word for it, and 
allent without ever examining the 
leaſt article of what they aſfe! at to. 
Thus 22 body fays what is fool- 
11h, abſurd, or falſe; and thus we 
ſe now cheaply this grand teſtimo- 
nial of right, this every body ſays, is 
bought. What has thus patſed 
through one age, has the double 
ſanction of precedent and authority 
Vol. XI. No. 161. 
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for the next; and thus the falſchood 
ſtands as an unquelitonabie truth, 
till ſome ill-natured feilow rifes up 
in a pet, cries, all the world is a 
fool, and thews himſelf in the 651 
nion of the vulear a wifer man than 
all that went before him; but this 
15 only another common opinion, with 
no foundation in truth, ſince the 
whole matter is, he has happened to 
think upon a {ubject which no body 
conſidered it worth while to think 
u on before. 

There is no guide fo falſe, in all 
the paths of life, as common opinion, 
nothing in which a man ſhews him 
{elf ſo little of the rational creature 
as the countenincing or being infu— 
enced by it; nothing in which he is 
ſo much himſelf, as in deſpiſing it. 
Common opinion declares, in al! 
matters of uncertainty, Ay, ay, 
(hall ſee by the event how wile 
the action was.” is received 
as a ſolid teſt of wiidom in the pro- 


We 
Tha ' 


jectors of any new ſchemes, or the 
adventurer in any precarzous: ſcene 
of action. Blind and befotted as we 
are! why do we not conſider that in 
human actions, in g Ne it is not 
ſo much as once in a thouſand times, 
that the event is aniw 3 in all 


reſpects to the means, We live in a 
ſtage of being ſo very uncertain in 
itſelf, and ſurrounded with fo many 
accidents which it is wholly impofn— 
ble to foreſee, that no plau of acting 
can be fecure ot bringing us to any 
end juſt as we would have it: and, 
if we would judge like men, inſtead 
of applauding every n that is 
ſucceſsful, and condemn: every 
thing that fails, we ſhould corgratiu. 
late the fortune, not the prudence, 
of the ſucceſsful man, and pity, not 


condemn, him Who has mifled his 
ehd; Tie 15 not a Peculiar opinio 

among us, the Nome is had it long 
before; Exitus acta probat, “ Tone 
event proves 1 the wiidom 01 iy ly of 
the action,” was an old La: pro- 
verb; and Ovid has 1 juſtly pc 


the cruelty and „ice of it in his 
character of Dido 
Common op inion 
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becauſe they are worſe than ours, for 


1 that it never enquires into, but be- 
| cauſe they are different. 
F. Whena man dies with ns, nothing 


and there 15 
{ſon thinks 


dies with him; he rots, 
an end of his life: h. 


heaven for taking him ut of the way, 
* and perhaps will not leave heaven 


the merit of it, but gives his nurſe 
ten guineas to pull the pillow tron 
under his head, when he has no mor 
arms to reſiſt, nor tongue to tell 
tales; while the cruel medicine might 
have belied his hopes, and reſtored 
him to them all again. The ſavage 
Indians, on the other hand, when 
they loſe their friend, loſe all that 
he poſſeſſed while living; his axe, 
his gun, and kettle, the means cf 
Killing and of drefiing food, are all 
buried with him, when he has no 
longer hands to ſhuut, or a mouth to 
feed with. | 

This has been the cuſtom, time 
memorial, with theſes unenl:cht- 
enced heathens. The late Mr. Whit- 
field once dared, in the confidence 
of our differing in opinion, to C2n- 
demn this as abſurd and criminal, 
before the prince of theſc honeſt peo- 
ple, and that at the head of his peo— 
ple and in his own country; but 
what was the event? the ſavage an- 
ſwered; and the world declared his 
people, and not ours, had right and 
juſtice in their ciaſtonis, 1 he prieſt 
in very ſcurvy terms accuſed the 
blindneſs of this ſavage herd, in ſup. 
poſing burial -necellury to weapons 
made with human hands, becauſe :t 
was ſo to that body which was not 
only made by 1 fingers, but 
was alſo the expreſs image of that 
immortal Maker; and itſe If entitled 
to immortality: ſenſeleſs and abſurd, 
continued he, 
has brightneſs, a muſhroom muſt 
have luſtre too; and becauſe man 
has an immortal ſoul, that therefore 
his axe and hammer muſt have fouls 
to ſerve him with in i1mortality ! 

An inſolent contempt and elevated 
brow gave notice of the concluſion 
of his loud harangue, and gave the 
followers of this then new apoltle 
their cue for ſhouts and acclamation, 
When the noiſe of this triumph was 
ever, the Indian chief, who had fat 
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to think becauſe a ſtar 
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FOE: : 
with his eyes üxed upon the gt 
be tony ge. N Wr e, accuſa! 
and modeitiy bec ee to 


tor thei: 1tteuti 


On, ail) 
manner: 

6 Our cuſtoms, brothers, deliveret 
to us from the facred months af our 
deceaſed od men, as they were 1 
ceived by them from theirs, and ſtil! 
remain, and ſhall remain for evei 
uniltered with us, need no defence, 
no praiſe to you; you rmnow then 


worth, and you know the reverence 
you are to pay. to them, not as the 
traditions or the thought © of other: 

but as opinions worthy the 
tion of reaſoning creatures: thel=z 
Chriſtians, always haſty to CEN” 
argue on falſe principles, and forze 
the crimes or tollies Which they at- 
terwards condemn us for. 
Own accounts of their own congqu: 
among our kindred wo are proots 
enoughof this. But, brothers, thoug! 
yon want no inftrus ion, this young 


1 
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man ne eds muc! nz and ! demand your 
conſent to give it to hi im.“ 

” wats . «a4 D 

A genera a1 4 d tion on the one 

part, 4! ind as general an amazement 


red in the ſequel 
3 generous lavage, 


on the other, uſhe 
of the {ſpeech of thi 
which was continued in theſe words: 
„ Moſt raſh young man, you have 
convinced us you have much tolearn; 
how dare you then attempt to teach 
Why urge you again{t us, even to 
our faces, things which ourſelve: 
muſt and which you ought to know 
are falſe; we hope you rather 
rant than diſhoneſt, and are willing 

to believe you Know no better than 
your ſpeech declares; but let me 
then inform you, that our princt- 
[les are theſe; we hold that ma 

ſhall live again when dead, and ſo 
do you, in this we differ not: but 

young man, it is not tor this that we 

bury him. He who will-give life to 
the dead can as well do it to the: 

atoms ſcattered upon the face of the 
whole world, as to their moulder. 
ing duſt when kept together. It is 
not for this, it is not for him that 13 
dead, but tor ourſelves, who remain 
alive, that we bury him; to bury 


no 
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our remembrance of the loſs of whar 
we loved; we bury with him his 
utenſils of lite, 


which he theo want: 
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no more. You iay, 
that they may hve ag 
their maſter as before; but yon ac. 
cuſe us falſely; thrie 

tive no more, their tin 
ſhall come like our 
never be renewed a7, Wouldfl 
chou know why we bury th us 
with their mailer it 18 {or love an | 


ve bury the! 
in and ferve 
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we want to make ite happy to us, 
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and they ace all our riches; were 
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but the defire of poffeſling 
valuable Zit incite the heir 
parricide: he might haſten the death 
| In NE Jag wn hated tor 
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Of! eſſin his 


en ust ne Copa ad 
„ by thus determining the loſs « 
af poſſe tion with the poſfeflor's 
life, that even the icke 
temptation to hope the. 
rom u ne can 
1 
Ounded 
! mode + Indian returned the congra- 
talations of his Friends: with telling 
« [t is not ! that am De 
than this man, but cur cuſtoias are 
better than his.“ 
We ſhall now ſpeak of the cuſtoms 
of ſome other nations, which nov 
to them very reaſon. 
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4 ( Or 
ſay it is 
genius a je to in- 
form them their car, and then 
they fight with intrepidity 
they | 


COW, any 


hear tlie crov ing of a cock at 
any other hour than is uſual, they 
jay it is a ce n u preſage of defeat, 
and therefore AVS re fol e not to 
expole then 3 to it. If. the 
crowinz of 4 cock is at the ſame 
time hear 4 by both armies, no COU- 
rage can Ae ln them; tor, being 
egually frighted at the fatal 01 nen, 
they in ſtantly diſba ind themlelves, 
and both fides retire 
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nt the enemy with the 
intrepidity and refolution, 4 
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In the city of Bantam the inbabt 

tants ofter their Fr(t. fruits to the 

evil ſririt, ard nothing to the Deity, 
ho? then fay is great and clo 
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women of Mezuradoare burnt 
with the bodies of their hulbands; 
they the! mſelves demind the e honour 
of being led to the pile, but at the 
ſame time uſe all their endesvours 
TO prey S it. 
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The wo! are 
works that require ſtrength, md 
building of houſes, and culiivating 
the earth - but, to reward them for 
their pains, the ſame law grants them 
the privilege of being intimate with 
every warrior they like. 


POLITICS of 


HE people of the Unitcd States 

of America polleſs, or, at leaſt, 
ſuppole they polteſs, ſome political 
bleſſings peculiar to themfelves. Not 
to mention the ſtructure of their 
Government, winch will be va- 
rYiouſly eſtimated among political 
theoriſts, and winch it would be 
unſenſcnable now to diſcuſs, they 
conſider themſelves as fingularly for- 
tunate in their territorial poſition, 
and in the adminiſtration of their 
public affairs. In addition to the 
Kindneſs of nature in ſevering them, 
by a wide ocean, from the everlaſt— 
Ing agitations and hoſtilities of the 
old continent, they find themſelves 
{cated ein a region which ſupplies 
them, directly or indirectly, with all 
the nece!laries and luxuries of lite in 
the greateſt protuſion, and which 
provides tor the extenſion and per- 
manency of their happineſs by an 
almoſt indefinite {increaſe of their 
numbers. They find themſelves at 
peace w:th all the world. (except 
ihe fcebleſt and moſt contemptible 
of the piratical ſtates of Barbary), 
with the proſpect of its long continu- 
ance. With the great powers of 
Europe they ftand connected by 1e- 
lations which are lik ely long to pre- 
ſerve the preſent ſtate of an wity and 
beneficial intercourſe. Nothing but 
neceflity will drive the United States 
Into war; and there is good ground 
to believe that every enlightened 
nation will pauſe and conſider ma— 
turely the points of variance, before 
they provoke this neceſlſity into ac- 


tion. The acquiſition of Louifiana 
conters the {ſovereignty of a vaſtly 
t xte *NC | 


d territory, and the excluſive 

commerce of the greateſt river of 
North America. Spain has wiſely 
withdrawn her objections to the ceſ- 
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nen of the Gelons 
obliged by the laws to do all the 


When the Laplanders want to go 
a voyage, they apply to their ſor- 
cerers, who ſell them pieces of cord 
with knots tied at certain diſtances, 
which are to give thema favourable 
wind ; and they make the fools who 
buy them pay very dear for them, 


H AMERICA. 


ſion of this country, and has now 
only to adjuſt queſtions concerning 
limits, which the government of the 
Unite d States will alw ays bediſpoſed 
to diſcuſs on liberal and amicable 
terms. The wiſdom of contracting 
for the purchaſe of this immente 
country, particularly when the pre. 
vious extent of the United States 13 
conſidered, has indeed been denied 
by many perſons whofe opinions ar? 
entitled to great reſpect, But the 
evils to be apprehended from this 
meaſure are diſtant, contingent, and, 
by judicious management, may Pro- 
bably be obviated; while thoſe 
which were to be feared from Loui 
ſana remaining in the hands ot 
France, or being wreſted from her b, 
conqueit, were numerous, great, im 
minent, and unavoidable. 
zeſides the circumſtances of na- 
tional proſperity already mentioned, 
the United States have done, and are 
now doing, much towards concilt- 
ating and ſecuring the triendſhip ct 
the tribes of Indians ſettled and oc- 
cupying territories of great extent 
within their juriſdiction, By treat- 
ing theſe people with juſtice and 
1m11dnefs, by reſpecting their cuſtoms 
and prejudices, by accommodating 
their wants, and eſpecially by intro— 
ducing among, them the arts of ci— 
vilized liſe, from natural enemies 
they are converted into friends, and 
are rapidly laying aſide the fero- 
eloulnel⸗ which belongs to the ſa. 
yagcitate, This triumph of juſtice 
and humanity over violence and 
iraud, 1s now become ſo conſpicuous 
as to be acknowledged by any obſer— 
ver of public affairs. What was 
formerly too often obtained from the 
Indians by war, bloodſhed, and ra- 
pine, is now 2 yielded 
through 
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through the medium of negocition, 
and all parties par! Icipate in the 
bleſſings of the improvement. 

The opulence, power, and re- 
ſources, of the people of the United 
States, incrente as rapidly as their 
numbers. Comparatively only a 
ſmall portion of their territory is 
cleared of the ftoreſi-trees with which 
it was originally overſpread; the 
chief part is ſtill reſerved for the 
enterpriſe and diligence. oi ſuch as 
are inclined to improve their cir- 
cumitances and form citabliſhments 
for their children. How long will 
be the term before this exteniive re. 
gion ceaſes to afford room for the 
multiphcaticn of its inhabitants? 
And how numerous and powerful 
Will be the Commun! ty (unleſs civil 
liſcord ſhould rear its diretiil ereſt) 

| 
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1rface occupied Hand cultivated by 
211 the arts and im provements of an 


© nlightened peop le. 
The national expenditu re of the 


United States, ſo far from increaling 
at every ſtep of their proſperity, is 


either ſtationary, or in a courſe of 


diminution. The great maſs of pub- 
lic wealth, inftead of being laviſhed 
in the proſecution ct incelant wars, 
ſuch as vex and exhauit moſt other 
vations, is here converted into the 


ACCOUNT o 2 
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HIS is a celebrated grotto of 

Syracule, in Sicily 
of chambers and g Heries s which are 
hewn out in the "folld rock, very 
wide and capacious at the bottom, 
but rudely arched as it were at top, 
from which ariſes a winding pallage, 
that becomes narrower upwards un- 
til it terminates in a ſmall orice at 
the ſurface. Ancient tradition ſays 
that this was a priſon, which the 
tyrant Dionylius canted to be hewn 
out for ſtate priſoners, that in an 
apartment of his palace, which ſtood 
over the narrow end ot the pail. ge, 
he might hear every thing the pri- 
ſoners laid, or what plgts they wifhed 
to form againit him. This grotto, 
therefore, is called Orechio di Dionyſig, 
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means ot advancing the improve - 
ment and happine s of the commu. 
nity. Thecyecot philanthropy muſt 
dwell with rapture on the proſpect 
of a country whoſe whole energy is 
ſteadily and falthfully devoted to 
the acceleration of its progreſs in 
that courſe which leads to the 
higheſt elevation of public felicity. 

No new burthcns are laid on the 
peo ple in this favoured country. 
dro ad of torturing invention to de- 

ite plans of revenue, and exhauſting 
all the ſources of taxation, the go— 
vernment has gehnquithed many du- 
ties which had been found inconve— 
nent and unpopular, and ſtill finds 
the national income adequate to the: 
expenditure. The debt of the na- 
tion 15 undergoing extinguiſhment 
with a rapidity and ſteadineſs unpre— 
cedented any where elſe, and in the 
preſent cou fe will ſoon be 
redeemed, May not the u hole 
world be challenged to point out a 
nation where the public affairs are 
proceeding in ſuch a train? And 
ought not the friend of mankind 
devoutly to return thanks to heaven 
that there is at leaſt one ſpot on the 
lobe where man is true to himſelf, 
and where he ſucceſsfully vindicates 
his rights, his dignity, and his high 
deſtination ? 


entirely 
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or {a grotta della favelle; auris Dionyſii, 
the car of Dionyſius. 

Many travellers and others for. 
merly 1mayined, that this paſſage 
Was an ingenigus imitation of that 
part of the human ear called the 
ſielix, which was firſt remarked by 
Alcnaon the Pythagorean, and con. 
t1dered as one of the greateſt won. 
ders of antiquity. This is the ac- 
count given by Kircher, who exa— 
mined it in 1638. In later times, 
however, this grotto has been ſur— 
veyed with more ſkill and acuteneſs 
by people leſs ſubject to prejudice, 
and {ince that period the ſuppoſed 
wonder has been leſſened. The rock 
conſiſts of lime-ftone, according to 
Brydone, who found it every * 
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full of cracks and fiiſures. The 
ſtones of which Svracuſe was built 
were heun from the rock; and hence 
have been tormed theſe chambers or 
openings, like thoſe found in the 
neighbourhood of other ancient and 
modern cities, ſuchas Rome, Naples, 
and Macſliricht. Many of theſe 
places, in the courſe of time, have 
been employed as priſons, or uſed as 
burying-vaults, The above-men- 
tioned paſſage, which has excited ſo 
much wonder, is not a true ſpiral, 
and is of fuch a figure that it may 
have been produced either by acci- 
dent, or through the whim of the 
workmen employed to hew out the 
ſtones. The double echo, which 
Kircher aſſures us he heard in the 
grotto, was not remarked by Schott, 
who was there in 1646. Vet in the 
accounts itill remaining of Dionyſius, 
we ind mention of an aſtoniſhing pri- 
ſon, which is well deſcribed by Ci- 
ceto, in his fifth oration againſt Ver— 
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res: © You have all heard of,” ſays 
he, „and moſt of you know, the 
priſon (lautumias) of Syracuſe, It 
is an immenſe and magnificent work, 
executed by kings and tyrants; the 
whole is funk to a wonderful depth 


in the rock, and has been entirely 


cut out by the labour of many hands, 
No place fo ſecured againſt an eſcape; 
no place ſo iucloſed on all tides; no 
place ſo ſafe for confining priſoners 
can either be planned out 
ſtructed,” 

At preſent, the upper end of the 
winding paſlage is cloſed up; and it 
is o narrow, that, ſome years ago, 
the captain of an Engliſh veffe! 
found great difficulty to clamber up 
it. It cannot, however, be denicd 
that this grotto may have been uſed 
for the ſervice aſcribed to it; and, 
from the form and conſtruction ot 
the ſpiral or winding paſſage, Kircher 
aſſures us he was led to the invention 
of the ear-trumpet. 


Or Con- 
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[From Atx1N's Journal.] 


HERE are no proper volcanic 
productions to be met with in 
North Wales. By proper volcanic 
Jubſtances I mean aſhes, pumice, la- 
va, and ſcoriæ, or ſemi-vitrified 
ſtones, ſuch as are the peculiar pro- 
ducts of Etna and other acknow- 
Iedged volcanos. A variety of po— 
rous ſtones may be found on Cader 
Idris, and Snowdon; and theſe have 
been miſtaken for cellular lava ; they 
cunſiſt, however, merely of decom- 
poſed granite, porphyry, or toad- 
ſtone. Fragments of this laſt, in- 
deed, I have found 1n the plain of 
Satop, fo porous, and penetrated 
with carbonat of iron, as greatly to 
reſemble a flag. 
The indefatigable Sauſſure, whoſe 
accurate reſearches into the poſition 
and nature of the Alps, and the other 


ſurrounding mountains, have de- 
fervedly ranked him among the 


moſt illuſtrious and perſerving mine- 
ralogiſts, ſays, in the firſt volume of 
his Voyages dans les Alpes, „It is 
a general obſervation, with few ex- 
Cepiiuns, that, in the greater chains 


of mountains, the exterior ridges arc 
of lime ; the next contain flates; to 
theſe ſucceed the primitive ſtratified 
rocks, and then the granites.”” 

The relative polition of the Welſl: 
mountains tends to confirm a remark 
made among the Swiſs alps. For it 
from the central ridge of the Snow- 
don chain (in which term I compre- 
hend the whole mountainous extent 
of Caernarvonſhire from north to 
ſouth) we proceed to the Menai, it 
will be found that the primitive 
rocks in maſs, ſuch as the granites 
and porphyries, occupy the interior 
and higher peaks; to the ſide ol 
theſe are applied the banks of primi- 
tive ſtratified rocks; then come the 
flates, which terminate in the lime— 
ſtone, which forms the bank of the 
Menai. The ſame gradation ef 
ſtrata will appear, if, inſtead of the 
weſtern, we examine the eaſtern ide 
of Snowdon; the variation is not in- 
deed ſo ſudden, but perhaps on that 
very account is more intereſting, as 
the ſpecies and varieties of rocks arc 


more numerous, and in larger matles. 


From 
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From the peak of Snowdon to Llun- 
rwit, through Capet Cerig, are 
found granite and porphyry in mats, 
micaccous ſchiſtus, and other pri— 
mitive ſtratified rocks; ſerpentine in 
large blocks and of extraordinary 
beauty, and hornblend flate mixed 
with veins and rocks of quartz: from 
the vale of Llanrwſt to Llango!len 
extend the {lites, which are there 
circumſcribed by the lime-ftone 


range already mentioned. The ge- 


neral diſpoſition of the mountains of 


North Wales may be deſcribed in a 
very few words. There. are two 
ridges of primitive mountains ex- 
tending nearly due north and ſouth, 
of which one is the Snowdon chain, 
and the other the Cader Idris chain, 
(comprehending, beſides this moun- 
tain, the Arrans and other lotty 
peaks that overlook the ſohthern 
extremity of Bala-Pool.) Owing to 
the near approach of the primitive 
and ſecondary mountains to the coaſt 
of Merioneth, the lime does not 
commence till near the port of Cric. 
keath; hence proceeding northwards 
in an interrupted line along the ſhore, 
it arrives at Caernarvon. From this 
place it proceeds along the Menaq, 
forming the eaſtern bank, as far as 
Bangor Ferry. Hence to Orme's- 
head it is cut off by the northern ex- 
tremity of the Snowdon chain, which 
terminates in the bay of Conway, 
by the clifts of Penmaen-mawr and 
Penmaen-bach. The lime, recom- 
mencing in the lofty promontory of 
Orme*s-head, continues the boun- 
dary of the coalt as far as the mouth 
of the Dee; it then takes a weſterly 
direction, curving tothe ſouth, as it 
paſſes by Holywell and the upper 
end of the vale of Clwyd to the 
Eolwyſeg rocks in Llangollen vale; 
then, paſſing due ſouth, it appears 
on the oppoſite ſide of the vale ; is 
broken near Oſweſtry by the Ferwyn 
mountains, appears again at Llany- 
mynech, and is at length ſtopped in 
its Courſe by 'a line of primitive 
mountains ſtretching northwards out 
et Radnorſhire. The lates occupy 
the whole intermediate ſpace be— 
tween the ridge of lime and the pri- 
mitive mountains. 

The primitive, {zcondary, and de. 


rivative, mountains, may in general 
be diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities in 
their form, as well as by their rela. 
tive polition; the primitive rocks 
are craggy, ſteep, and tending more 
or leſs to a peak, or ſlender- pointed 
ſummit; the lotticſt mountains are 
generally about the middle of the 
chain, which both commences and 
terminates in abrupt precipices: 
theſe, together with the inſulated 
peaks that are continually interrupt. 
ing the outline of the chain, form a 
very ſtriking diſtinctive character. 
The plates to Mr. Pennant's Snow- 
donia will convey a clearer idea of 
this than the moſt laboured deferip— 
tion, 

The flates are diſtinguiſhable from 
the primitive mountains by their in- 
terior height, by the evenneſs and 
almoſt ſquareneſs of the individual 
hills, and by the eaſy Rowing though 
varied outline of the chains. 

The lime and ſand-ſtone hills are 
conſiderably lower even than the 
ſlates; riſing in general very gradu- 
ally at one extremity, and terminat- 
ing abruptly at the other. The 
banks of fſand-rock are however 
broader and rounder than the lime: 
where the lime 1s the hardeſt, its 
form is the moſt pertect; but as it 
becomes laty, ſoft, and mixed witty 
clay, it approaches nearly to the 
form of the flate-hills, as is remark- 
ably the caſe in the ſouthern part 
of Wenlock edge. The ſand- ſtone, 
too, where it contains but little iron 
and clay, being almoit wholly com- 
poſed of ſand and lime, reſembles 
moſt the limeſtone hills. This 
may be obſerved by comparing the 
difterence of form between the red 
ſand rocks of Neſchlift, and the white 
freeſtone of Grinthill. 

I have already mentioned the beds 
of roundedpebblesthat are tobe found 
on the higheſt parts oi the {late moun- 
tains, Their preſent ſituation could 
never have been that in which they 
were formed, for they conſiſt almoſt 
univerſally ot porphyry, quartz, ſer. 
pentine and other ſtony ſubſtances, 
which lie in large maſles, compoſing 
the primitive mountains: their 
rounded ſhape too, like that of the 
pebbles on the ſea ſhore, ſeems to 

intimate 
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intimate that they have been c rried 
by the force of water to the places 
which they now occupy, Another 
circumſtance which appears to point 
out the quarter whence they origi. 
nally proceeded is, that, in propor- 
tion to their vicinity tothe Primitive 

mountains. is their ſize: a circum- 
ſtance that might naturally beex 478 
ed, ſince the further they were car. 

ried, the more would they b. round. 
ed and comminuted. Still, however, 
there is a difhcuity attending this 
hypotheſis ; namely, by what means 
could theſe rounded pebbles have 
been forced acroſs the many deep val. 
leys that interſect the mountains in 
all directions, without firſt filling up 
the valleys themſelves? And, if this 
was the caſe, by what means were 
the valleys ſo entirely cleared of 
them afterwards, as they appear now 
for the moſt part to be? The diff 

culty, however, I think, 1s more ar 

parent than real; for it ſeems hig hly 
probable that at the time when theſe 
ſlate mountains were formed under 
the water, there were no valleys, 
but the whole maſs was one uniform 
bank, the valleys being afterwards 
formed by the rivers as the water 
ſubſided: by this not improbable 
ſuppoſition, as it appears to me, the 
objection is wholly removed. On 
deſcending from the ſlate rocks to 
the limeſtone and the derivative hills, 
the marks of /ubmerlion ate 


more 
numerous ard unequivecal; ſand, 
pebbles, ſhells, and other marine 


exuviæ, being found in Conſiderable 
abundance. Following the example 
of moſt mineralogiſts, I might in- 
deed have mentioned the exiſtence 


of lime as of itſelf a ſufficient proof 


of ſubmerſion: it appears to me, 

however, that there is by no means 
evidence ſufficient to ſupport the 
large aſſertion, that all the lime 
which forms lo conliderable a part 
of the ſurface of the earth, has been 
actually produced by the proceſs of 
animalization, The only fact that 
I recollect, which has any reference 
to this queſtion, would lead one to 
draw a directly contrary inference ; 

it being well known that the eggs of 
hens are without ſhells, when care 
has been taken in the feeding of the 
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bird to hinder its having acceſs t5 
mortar or any other ſubſtance tha: 
contains a large quantity of calca. 
reous matter. 

Theſe tokens of the preſence of 
water on the tops of mountains that 
are now 2099 feet above the level of 
the ica, naturally lead me to enquire 
into the cauſe of this phenomenon, 
in exp 'anation of which two hypo- 
theſes have been ſt-rted ; one, that 
the continents were torcibly elevated 
to their preſent height above the ſea 
by ſucceſſive explolions, as ſome of 
the Lipari iſlands are known to have 
been formed; the other, that the ſea 
has gradually, or ages nly, {ubſided 
to its preſent lex but that nv al- 
teration has taken 1 in the poſi. 
tion of the mon; tains, The ex 
trenie ſcarcity of acknowledged vol 
Canc productions ſeems to render 
the firſt {ſuppoſition highly improba- 
og and it may alſo be objected to 

, that an immenſe power, to which 
we ſee at preſent ſcarcely any thing 
analogous, is called into exiſtence to 
acco: uplich that which the operation 
of common allowed cauſes would ef. 
fect juſt as well. The grand dif- 
culty is to account for the difappear- 
ing of ſo creat a quantity of water, 
nor indeed have I ever ſeen this ex- 
plained in a tolerably ſatisfactory 
manner: it is ealy to imagine vaſt 
chaſms in the earth into which the 
waters have retired; but of this 
there 15 no proof wh: atever: it is alſo 
contrary to the gradual decreaſe of 
the ſea, which, from the preſent ap- 
pearance of the earth, and from his- 
turical records, appears probable. 

The Welſh primitive mountains 
in-maſs contain no metals; copper, 
however, is found in ſeveral ot the 
hornſtone ſtratified mountains, of 
which the Parys mine, and thoſe at 
Llanberris and Pont-abergiatlyn are 
examples, in thele mines the ore 
is for the moſt part yellow ſulphuret 
of copper: the green and blue mala- 
chites, or carbonats of copper, are 
found in limeſtone, as at Orme's- 
head and Llanymynech hill; nor 
have I heard any inſtance of theſe 
two laſt mines furniſhing copper in 
any ſtate but that of car bonate. Car- 
bonated copper is allo ound in the 

calcareous 
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calcareous cement of ſand rocks, as 
has been already mentioned to be 
the caſe at Pym-hill and Hawk. 
ſtone in the plain of Shrewſbury. 
Lead and calamine, I believe, are not 
to be found in North Wales, in any 
of the primitive ſtratified rocks. 
Theſe metals are moſt trequently 
found in flate, with a matrix how- 
ever of calcareous ſpar, as in the 
vale of Conway, at Llangynnog, and 
the Snailbeach mines; they ure fre— 
quently alſo found in limeſtome, as 
at Llanymynech and Holywell. 
Reſpecting the formation of the 
above-mentioned metals, it 1s not 
eaſy to give a tolerably probable 
opinion; it appears, however, that 
carbonat of copper is of conſiderably 
later formation than the ſulphuret, 
the former probably originating from 
the decompoſition of the latter, aud 
deriving its acid from the carbonat 
of lime, in which it is found. It is 
not likely that the lead found in lime- 
ſtone was originally formed elſe— 
where, becauſe lead, even in flate 
rocks, hes 1n a matrix of calcareous 
ſpar; and eſpecially becauſe it does 
not form thin ſtrata between the 
ſtrata of lime, as is the caſe with cop. 
per, but it traverſes, in a ſtream, the 
ſeveral ſtrata without any alteration 
zu the line of its direction; to which 
may be added, that ſulphurer of lead 
is the general ſtate in which the me— 
tal is found, both in the ſlate rocks 
and limeſtone, the carbonat being 
equally rare in both ſituations. 
There is no coal found in North 
Wales between the primitive moun- 
tains and the ſlates: a very ſmall 
quantity 15 procured between the 
flates and limeſtone ; but by far the 
mo{t extenſive beds are between the 
limeſtone and the ſand rocks, as a— 
bout Wrexham or Coalbrook Dale, 
or between theſe. laſt and the allu- 
vial hills, as round Wolverhampton, 
From the above-mentioned cir- 
cumſtances it would appear, that at 
{ſome former period the ſea covered 
the whole of North Wales, of the 
8 plain of Salop, and of Chet. 
Ire, except a line of iſlands conſiſt- 
ing of the Snowdon Chain, another 
to the ſouth conſiſting of the preſent 
Cader-Idris chain, and a few de. 
Vol. XI. No, 163. 


tached rocks, ſeveral leagues to the 
eaſt, which now form the tops of 
the Wrekin, Caer Caradoc, and 
Stiperſtones, Under this primitive 
ſea, and prior to the exiſtence of anima!s 
or vegetables, the vaſt banks of flate 
appear to have been formed. My rea- 
ſons for thinking that animals and ve- 
getables had as yet no exiſtence are, 
becauſe there was no ſoil upon theſe 
hard infulated rocks for the growth 
of plants upon which the animals 
might feed, and becauſe we meet 
with no impreſſions or remains of 
organized bodies in the primitive 
mountains or banks of ſlate. By flow 
degrees the water ſubſided; being 
poſſibly in partabſorbed by the earth, 
in part fixed in a folid form in the 
ſlates, and in part decompoled, 
forming oxygen and hydrogen: the 
former of which conſtituted the 
o xygenous baſe of the lower atmot- 
phere; the latter, by its ſuperior 
levity, riſing above the atmoſpheri- 
cal air, according to the opinion of 
ſome philoſophers, forms a vaſt 
ſtratum many miles above the ſur. 
face of the earth; whence originate 
meteors, the aurora borealis, and 
other {imilar appearances. 

The water having for the moſt 
part retired from the beds of late, 
the greater part of Wales, and the 
ſecondary hills of the Engliſn coun— 
tics welt of the Severn, would torm 
one or more conſiderable illands, 
ſeparated from the ſmall part of 
England then above water by a wide 
channel occupying the flat part of 
Cheſhire and Shropſhire, and the 
preſent vale of the Severn from 
Coalbrook Dale to the Briſtol Chan— 
nel. At this period I imagine the 
ſecondary limeſtone hills to have 
been formed. The deliccation of 
the water ſtill continuing, the tops 
of the limeſtone ridges themſelves 
would begin to appear above the 
ſurface; and then the plain of Sa- 
lop, the flat part of Cheſhire, and 
the ſouthern extremity of Lanca- 
ſhire, would form one vaſt bay; in- 
to which the Severn, Dee, and Mer. 
ſey, emptied themſelves, flowing 
into the ſea by an united ſtream, fil- 
ing the preſent mouths of the two 
latter rivers, and the intermediate 
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ſpace, the hundred of Wirral. Into 
this bay or eſtuary a large quantity 
of ſand would be conſtantly poured 
by the violent weſtern winds, and 
the currents of the three rivers not 
being able entirely to clear it away, 
banks of ſand would be by degrees 
formed, conſtituting the prefent ſand 
and free-ſtone rocks extending from 
Neſcliff eaſtward by Pym-hill and 
Grinſhill to the hills of argillaceous 
ſchiſtus round the Wrekin, This 
accumulation of ſand would prevent 
the free egreſs of the waters of the 
Severn into the main bay, which by 
degrees, or more probably at once, 
urged by a ſtrong weſt wind, and 
ſwelled unuſually by rains or fnow, 
broke through the lime-ſtone rock at 
Coalbrook Dale, and ruſhed into the 
Channel, which it has ever ſince 
flowed in. The banks of ſand, that 
almoſt entirely ſhut out the Severn 
from the bay of Cheſhire, prevented 
the Dee from deviating from its ori- 
ginal courſe; and the farther decreaſe 
of the water added conſtantly to the 
dificulty, 

The fea, however, has not been 
uniformly receding ; for ſome time 
Paſt it appears to have been advan. 
Cing upon the Welſh coaſt : a brief 
enumeration of the prools of this will 
conclude the ſubject. 

The coaſt of Cardigan from Abe. 
ryſtwith northward, if it does not 
furniſh any direct proot of the ad- 
vance of the ſea, yet ſhews at leaſt 
that the water is not retreating, from 
the circumſtance of there being no 
beach at high tide, and the many 
caverns and receſſes in the ſlate rocks 
on the coaſt that are every day filled 
by the ſea. The ſouthern part of 
Merionethſhire exhibits certain 
proofs of the progreſſive ſtate of the 
ſea, in the vaſt banks of peatalready 
mentioned, which extend along the 
thore to Tovyn, and ſtretch to an 
unknown diſtance into the water. 
From near Harlech a long range of 


POETRY, 
True SAILOR's WILL. 


From Dibain's New Year's Gifts, 
HEnet-workſtow'd with hammocks all, 
To arms had beat the drum, 
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ſand and gravel, including Traetl: 
mawr and 'Traeth-bychan, runs 22 
miles into the ſea, being called at 
preſent Sarn Badrig, or the Ship. 
breaking Cauſeway ; the whole cf 
which tract, formerly called Cantrer 
Gwaleod, or the Lowland Hundred, 
was about the year 500 overwhelmed 
by an inundation, occaſioned by the 
carelelineſs of thoſe who kept the 
flood-gates, as is mentioned in an ex- 
tant poem of Talieſſin. Northward 
of the town ef Abergeley in Den. 
bighſhire, a vaſt extent of inhabited 
country is ſaid to have been deſtroyed 
by the ſea; in proof of which an ep:. 
taph without date or name in Aber 
geley church-yard is cited, ſignifying 
that the perſon to whoſe memory the 
monument was erected lived three 
miles to the north. A more deciſive 
evidence 1s turniſhed by Mr. Pennant 
in his Snowdonia: ** I have ob- 
ſerved,” ſays he, “at low water, far 
from the clayey banks, a long tract 
of hard loam, filled with the bodies 
of oak trees, tolerably entire, but ſo 
ſoft as to be cut with a knife as eaſily 
as wax.“ Finally, I have obſerved 
on the Lancaſhire coaſt, a few miles 
north of Liverpool, the beach over. 
ſpread with trunks and branches of 
oak-trees; the whole ſhore to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance inland, being a 
peat-moſs, now for the moſt part 
covered with ſand; the extent ef 
the moſs along the ſhore is very evi- 
dent by the almoſt blood-colour of 
the beach, occaſioned by the boggy 
iron ore with which the water that 
oozes out of the peat is highly in- 
wegnated, From theſe facts it may, 
think, be fairly inferred, that moſt 
of the preſent ſands which border 
the coaſt of North Wales and Lanca- 
ſhire were formerly foreſts or culti— 
vated land ; and that the ſea is at 
preſent, and for theſe twelve or 
thirteen centuries has been, gaining 
upon the ſhore, 
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To quarters pip'd the boatſwain's call, 
The threatning danger come; 

The handſpears, ſpunges, hammers, crows, 
Were well arrang'd about; 


And 
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And to annoy old England's foes, 
The great guns were run out. 

While all che ſhip, firm in the cauſe, 
As huſh'd as death were ſtill, 

Each tar employ'd the awful pauſe 
To whiſper out his will. 


J have a friend, who to diſtreſs 
Did ne'er in kinanels fail; 

He ſav'd my life, gave half his meſs, 
And took me out of jail. 

Give him this watch; when I was ſick, 
From his own hands it came; 

And ſay, whene'er I heard it tick, 
I thought upon his name, 

He's call'd Will Worthy, I Ben Breeze; 
My mind his merits fill ; 

And 'tis to noble hearts like theſe 
Truc tars ſhould make their will, 


have a wife; this picture here 
She hung about my neck, 
And ſeal'd it with a parting tear 
When forc'd to leave the deck; 
Tell her the tics with mine to furl 
Safe ſtow'd till her laſt breath, 
Then give it to our little girl 
When we are join'd in death, 
Thou'lt find her, ſhe's call'd conſtant Nan; 
This duty then fulfill; 
And let the world ſay thou'rt the man 
To guard a failors's will. 
I no relations have mylelf, 
But thoſe that honour bring; 
So prize- money and all my pelf, 
In truſt, I give the king. 
His maseſty, (God blets his heart!) 
MWheu my poor hulk's at reſt, 
With intereſt will each tar give part, 
Or ſwell the Chatham cheſt. 
My neme's Tom Loyal, and I know 
Eac i duty to ful 1611; 
Where can I then io well beitow 
In tru my dying will? 
A broadſide's given, we hear no more; 
The ſanguine fight comes on; 
And lifelefs, ſtretch'd in clotted gore, 
Lies many a proud Don, 
The victory's gain'd ; the can goes round; 
The ſtrite no longer glows; 
And Engliſh tars, row tate and ſound, 
Hail friends and ſuccour ſoes. 
Ben's friend, Tom's king, and William's 
N ile. 
Do yet their boſoms fill : 
They ſwear to honour 'em through life, 
And dy ing in their will, 
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Prom the same. 
8 dilcipline's the ſtrongeſt cord 
That ties the martial ranks, 
Attention he the ſoldier's word 
To win his country's thanks; 
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Each cannot be a general 
Nor lead the glorious van; 
To be a hero, ſtand or fall, 
Depends upon the man. 
Let each then in his ſtation ſtand, 
Each point of duty weigh, 
Rememb'ring thole can belt command, 
Who belt Know to obcy, 


In wide creation's Dock, the mite, 
How ever low 1:s birth, 

With juſt regard in heaven's ſight, 
Holds eſtimated worth, 

Thus glory will its radiance ſhea, 
With energy divine, 

Not more on generals at the head; 
Than privates in the line, 

Let ail then, &c. 


Obedience every worth combines : 
Diftuſes to each part 

That ardour which the mind refines, 
Expands and mends the heart, 

For honour, glory, and the laws, 
Is native courage given: 

And he, who h zhts his country's cauſe, 
Fights i in the cauſe of heaven. 

Let all then, &c. 


Thus, made of parts, each grand machine 
Moves on as by one will; 
For, were the leaſt obſtruftion ſeen, 
The fabric would fland ſtill. 
So armics with one mind that act, 
In duty to their king, 
Move in a column cloſe, compact, 
Their courage the main ſpring, 
Let all then, &c. 
Z ARA TO MIZZA. 
From the PERSIC. 
% K Mizz Ac lor hame, 
Morning, noon, and night, the lame; 
Prithee, Miz zA, let me be, 
What is it you crave of me ? 
If I go to take the air, 
Preſently I ſee you there 
If I viſit father's vine, 
You pluck, you give me, and you pine ! 


If 1 ſit to read a book, 

You give me ſuch an am'rous look; 
But if I try to go to fl-ep, 

Yon kiſs, vou preſs me, and you weep! 
Saying Z ARA, yield to me, 

Ever conſtant will I be; 

I never {aw one {© er torn 

Mizza, is your realon gone? 


Ever by the noon-tide hours, 


I'!] fit me down and gather flow'rs ! 
Marriaye is a ſerious thing, 

To every one except a king: 

It I vield, my father hears, 

Yet I pity much thoſe tears. 
MI z z A, ſtay, behold me young, 
Yet thou haſt muſic in thy tongue ! 
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Oh what anguiſh to my heart, 

Can I— can I bear the ſmart ? 

Oh, M1zzA, you have play'd your part! 
Your tears have pierced my little heart! 
I feel a pain, I can't tell where, 

As if the ſubſtance dwelt the air, 

Which hourly moves within my breaſt, 
To rob me day and night of reit! 


From the LONDON GAZETT ES. 
Captain Nourſe to Commodore Sir Samuel 
Hood, dated Baryadoes, at Sea, Ott. 

17, 1804. 

IR, I haye the ſatisfaction to in- 

form you, his majeſty's ſhip Bar- 
badoes, under my command, at three 
this morning, fell in with a ſtrange 
ſail in the latitude 17. 49. N. lon. 
59. 54 W. and, after a chace of thir- 
teen hours, (the latter part ſome lit. 
tle firing from her ſtern and our bow- 
chacers,) ſhe ſtruck her colours, and 
proved to be the Napoleon, French 
privateer, {formerly the Duke of 
Kent packet,) trom Guadaloupe, 
commanded by Suyrvens Pitot, 
mounting 18 guns, two of which 
were thryuwn overbourd during the 
Chace; ſhe had 150 men on-board, 
was out nine days on her firſt cruize, 
and had not made any captures, 

Jost PH NoURSE. 

From Vice-admiral Sir J. T. Duckworth, 

K. B. to WWilltam Marſden, Ehe. dated 

on-board the Shark, Port Royal, Ja- 

matica, Nov. 4, 804. 

Sis, You will receive herewith a 
copy of three letters, reſpecting the 
capture of privateers, by the Echo, 
Blanche, and Supericure, which 1 
requeſt you will lay before the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. 

JIT Du: xworrn. 
Echo, Oct, off Benaire. 

Sin, Eaving delivered the dif. 
patches you did me the honour to 
entruſt tor Admiral Dicres, en board 
the Surveillante, obedient to your 
orders, 1 proceeded oft Curacoa, and 
having made the N. W. end of the 
iſland oi Bonaire, on the zoth Sep- 
tember, I tell iu with a French lug- 
ger, Which, after a chace of two 
hours, ran on ſhore: I immediately 
diſpatched the boats, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Jones, who has 
much credit in hisexertions in bring- 
ing her of with little damage, 


She 
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proves to be the Hazard, commanded 

by Citizen Lambart, pierced for 16 

guns, but only ten four-pounders 

mounted, and 5o men, a new veſle], 
and ſails faſt ; out of Guadaloupe ten 
days, and had only made one capture 
of the brig Hawk from Trinidad in 
ballaſt, the maſter of which I have 
retaken, with two of her crew, and 
have given him charge of the lug- 
ger to conduct her to Jamaica, 

E. BOGER. 

[The ſecond letter is from Capt. 
Zachary Mudge, of the Blonde, an- 
nouncing his having captured La 
Gracicuſe, French ſchooner, of 14 
guns and 55 men, from St. Jago de 
Cuba, with troops and diſpatches. — 
The third, from Lieut. W. G. Fro. 
mow, of the ſchooner La Superieure, 
announcing the capture of le Chal. 
ſeur, French privateer, of 5 guns and 
60 men, 

A Letter from Lord Keith incloſes the fol- 
lowing to Chriſtopher Laroche, Ejq. off 
Havre. Dated Greyhound, at Sea, 
Jan. 19, 1805. 

Siu, Cruizing in conformity to 
your orders, I yetterday fell in with, 
and, after eleven hours chaſe cap- 
tured, the French lugger privateer 
Le Vimereux, Jan B. Pollet, cap- 
tain, armed with fifteen guns, and 
having on-buard a complement of 
ſixty-nine men. She ſailed from St. 
Vallery ea Caux (to which port ſhe 
belonged) on Thurſday, and had 
taken nothing, She 15 a remarkable 
fine veſſel, about ſixty tons burthen, 
nearly new, and fails fo well, that 
had we not been greatly favoured by 
frequent changes of wind, | believe 
all our eftorts in purſuit of her would 
have been fruitleſs. —It was againſt 
this lugger that the gallant, although 
untortunate, attempt was made by 
the boats of his majeſty's floop Rat- 
tler and Folkeſtone lugger; and it 15 
with great ſatisfaction I learnt, that 
the lieutenant of the Rattler aud. 
Yolkeſtone were (till living, and, 
although ſeverely wounded, that 
there is very great expectations of 
their recovery. C. EU HINSTONR. 


From Rear-admiral Ruſſell to William 
Marſden, Eg. dated Monmouth, Far- 
mouth Roads, Jan. 28. 

Sik, Pleaſe to inform my lords 
cem. 
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commiſſioners of the admiralty, that 
the Swan cutter arrived here yeſter— 
day with the Dutch privateer men— 
tioned in my letter of yeſtegday. I 
encloſe Licutenant Wallace's letter 
to me on the ſubject. 
T. M. RussELL. 
Hired cutter Swan, at Sea, Jan. 26. 
Six, I beg leave to inform you, 1 
this day gave chace to a Cutter-rig- 
ged vellel; and, after a few hours 
chaſe, came up with, and took, the 
Flip privateer, belonging to Holl, and, 
having on-board ei; ahtech men; She 
failed fro im lolland on the 19th init, 
had ta! only one brig, Which brig 
J retook yeſterday, and ſent into 
Yarmouth roads. W. R. WALLACE. 
Extra] Ha Letter from Captain Owen, 
of tlie Immortalite, off Boulogne, to 
Vice-admiral Hotloway, dated jan. 29. 
A diviſion of ſeventeen brigs, three 
ſchooners, tour floops, a dogge r, * 
ſix luggers, arrived this morning 
rom the W eſtward; and although 1 
got cloſe enough to exchange thot 
with the body of them, the wind 
and lee-tide enabled them to haul 
cloſe to the beach, and paſs in that 
manner. Our lugger had carried 
away her foremaſt, and was cut off 
by the Harpy, whole fire the returned 
before ſhe ſtruck. I have ſent her 
to the Downs with the Bruiter. 
Captain Cadogan to Commodore Hood, 
dated Sloop Cyane, off Antigua, Nov. 24. 
Sin, I have the honour to inform 
ou, that, on the 14th inſt. at three 
A.M. oft the Iſland of Mariegalante, 
after a ſhort chaſe and running fight 
of thirty minutes, I had the good 
fortune to Come up with and capture 
Le Bonaparte, a very fine privateer 
brig, pierced for twenty-two guns, 
mounting eighteen long French 
eight-poundeis, and one hundred 
and fifty men. I ain happy to add 
that we have reccived no material 
damage in our maſts or hull, and 
have only a few men hurt, occaſioned 
by the exploſionof a cartridge on the 
main deck, We tound the Bona- 
arte in a very ſhattered condition, 
having loſt her foremaſt, bowſprit, 
and topmaſts, in action with three 
Engliſh letters of marque three days 
previous to her capture, 
GEO. CADOGAN, 
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The Gazette alſo contains a let. 
ter from Captain Joſeph Nourſe, of 
his ma. eſly's thip Barbadars, ſtating 
the capture of Plleurcux, of 10 ſix- 


pounders and eighty men, out nine 

days from G: aadaloup en and another 

letter from Capt. Lord M. R. Kert, 
of the Filyard, ſtating his having 
captured Le Tigre (t. rmerly the An- 

51 of Liver; ol), from Cayenne to 
Cadiz, pierced for 16 guns, and had 

on-board forty men. ] 

Extract of d Letter from FVice-admirat 
ttainizr, to William M. rſden, E. 2. 
dated Manga! ore Road, March 10. 

'hree privateers have been cap- 
tured by his majeſty's ſhips, as per 
margin :—L'Efpiegle, of 2 guns, by 
the Dedaigneuſe; Le Paſſe par Tout 

(chall- marce), "of 2 guns and 6 

ſwivels, by the St. Fiorenzo ; Les 

Freres Unis, of $ guus, by the Caro. 

line, 

From Capt. S. Poyntz to Adm, V. Corn. 
wallts, dated Melampus, off Ufhant, 
Feb. 13, 1805. 

Sin, Il have the honour to inform 
you, that I, this morning, fell 1a 
with and c captured two gun-brigs, 
carrying two long 24-pounders and 
one 18-pounder cach, having on- 
board fifty men, the greater part 
ſoldiers; alſo four luggers, mount. 
ing one long 18-pounder each, man— 
ned with twenty-hve men, moſtly 
ſoldiers. 

Theſe veſſels are part of twenty- 
ſeven of the ſame deſcription, from 
Bourdeaux to Breſt; two more were 
captured (ingger riggel) early the 
lame morning by the Rhoda and 
Priſk armed cutter, POYNTZ. 
Copy of a l. tier from Bot Roe, come 

manding irs Majeſty's Gun- brig the 

Growler, to 4k Mar /den, Eg. "dated 

fy Sy Feb. 5, 1805. 

Str, [| beg lo ave to acquaint you 
for the information of my lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, of my 
arrival at this port, with the French 
national gun-biig, No. 193. which I 
fell in with, and captured, after a 
running actionot one hour and a half. 
From what I can underſtand from the 
captain, ſhe was one of four of the 
ſame claſs, from Bayonne, bound to 
Breſt; had on-board fifteen ſeamen, 
a captain in the army, and thirty. 

tous 
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four ſoldiers; mounts two long 24- 
pounders, one 18-pounder, and four 
ſwivels, ſixty-five feet on the keel, 
is quite new, and draws (ix feet water. 
Jauks Ros. 


The Doris frigate, Capt. Camp— 
bell, was loft in proceeding from our 
ſquadron off Breſt to Quiberon Bay. 
She ſtruck on a ſunken rock called 
ehe Diamond, on the 12th, and re- 
ecived ſo much damage, that it was 
found impoſſible to keep her afloat, 
and the crew were under the necel- 
ſity of abandoning her the next day. 
The captain gave orders to ſet her 
en fire, and ſhe blew up ſoon atter 
they quitted her. The greateſt part 
of the crew were ſaved by the boats 
of the Tonnant.—Capt. Jervis, of 
his majeſty's ſhip the Tonnant, was 
unfortunately drowned by the up- 
fetting of his barge as he was pro- 
ceeding to pay his reſpects to Sir 
Charles Cotton, who commands be- 
fore Breit in the temporary abſence 
of Admiral Cornwallis, . 'This gal- 
Jant gentleman was nephew to the 
Earl of St. Vincent, whoſe illuſtri— 
ous name and titles, in the courſe of 
nature, he would have inherited. 
One ſeamen periſhed at the ſame 
time. 

On Friday, Feb. 1, the Earl of 
Abergavenny, Captain Wordſworth, 

TRE BUDGET. 
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ſailed from Portſmouth with the o. 
ther outward-bound Eaft Indiamen, 
The weather being unfavourable, 
and the wind ſtrong againſt them, 
induced them to run into Portland 
Roads. At about three P. M. on 
Tueſday the 5th, having got a pilot 
on-board, the Earl of Abergavenny 
bore up for Portland Roads; but 
the ebb tide ſetting in faſt, and flack 
wind, ſhe drove on the Shambles off 
the Bill of Portland, S1gnal guns 
of diſtreſs were immediately fired. 
At four, ſhe made much water, and 
gained faſt upon the pumps. About 
ten, the water had got above the or. 
lop-deck, in ſpite of the molt unre. 
mitting endeavours of the crew, 
who are deſcribed as having behav- 
ed in the moſt cool, exemplary, and 
orderly, manner. In the mean time 
all on-board were anxiouſly looking 
out for the boats from the ſhore ; 
untortunately, in the general diſtreſs 
and agony of the moment, the ſhip's 
boats were forgotten to be hoiſted 
out. About eleven the ſhip gave a 
ſurge, and went down almoſt in a 
moment, in twelve fathoms water, 
two miles from Weymouth Beach. 
The number of perſons on-board 
were, Ship's Company 160, Troops 
159, Paſſengers 40, Chineſe 32. 
Total 402. Out of which only 139 
reached the ſhore in ſatety ! 


Hovst of Commons, Feb. 18, 1805. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded to state the Supplics and Ways 


and Mcans in a committee of the whole house. 
The first article of charge, said he, which it is my duty to state to the Com- 


mittee, is for the Navy, already voted 


additional seamen being since voted, 


Being a sum exceeding that of last year by upwards of 2 millions, 20, 000 


Next the Army, consisting of Guards, Garrisons, &c, &c. al- 


ready voted in detail 


Extraord inaries, &c. 


For Ireland 
Extraordinarics 
Voluntcers 
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Being a total on the head of the Army of 18,616,6001. some— 


On the head of Voluntcers this year, there will, probably, 
be a considerable diminution of charge, and for this I state 
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thing under the charge of last year, which was upwards of 


19 millions. 
The next article is Ordnance 


Various miscellancous small charges, amounting to about 


* We have only taken the round numbers, ard as there may 
be some error, the totals do not exacily tally in the odd numbers. 


FTC 11,613,000 
C 10,000,000 
1,100,000 
LS 3,578,000 
— - 11,778,000 
F000 2,738,000 
V 500,000 
RATS aa 500,000 
— 3,738,000 
EE ed {= 4... 0,866,000 
1,450,000 
6,316,000 
„39,550,000 
Brought 
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Brought 1117171777; mx / . PO, e . 5 
There is connected with the military expenditure of the year one article 
of the greatest importance, w hich I shall here notice. His Majesty has 
stated in his speech to Parliament that he was engaged in confidential in- 
tercourse and communication with some of the Powers of the Conti- 
nent; and it is desirable, without delay, to prepare the means that may 
be necessary to make those pecuniary es on the part ot this 
country which are essential to bring the energies of Continental Powers 
into action. With these views I have deemed it adviscable not to post- 
pone making provision for those pecuniary succours, in case they should 


er, IO OTE TIA 9 TRIS BINGAS 
Being in all of joint charge V 
Of this there aretwo 17th parts to be defraycd by Ireland ; its civil st and 
different other articles amounting in all too 90 
— . ]ꝗ ᷣ ↄœ⁵œ mÄIt nn! 3 


Among the separate charges for Great Britain, however, is to be ranked 
a sum of 1,000, 000l. to the East-India Company, which, from the in- 
vestigation that has taken place, is found to be due, and will come to be 
$ubmitted to the vote of Parliament, A sum likewise of 220,0001, itn 
the civil list, and about 449,009). for satisfying American claims. 

There is likewise to be stated about 5000, oO0l. deficiency ot the sums 
voted last year, It happens that a temporary diminution has taken 
place in the produce of several of the taxes voted last year upon various 
articles of the Consolidated Fund. That diminution, however, there is 
reason to believe, will be only temporary. Upon the whole, therefore, 
the proportion of Great Britain willbe ..........--.oo . 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

We come next to the Ways and Means, by which this sum is to be raised. 

In the first place then there is the annual vote in lieu of the Land and 
Malt, &c. JVVVVVTVVVVVC awdened s „„ 34 „„ 

There is of last year's grants a surplus, arising partly from the sums 
voted for the Navy not having all been called for actually within the 
last year, amounting iWobob0„n6 FS 

The next article is the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund, esti- 
mated, as usual, upon an average of the three preceding years. It 15 
pears that the produce in the last three years was upwards of 99,000,000 
and that, too, notwithstanding the diminution last year upon the articles 
of Wine, Tea, Malt, Spirits, "2s I have already sta ted; and as there is 
every reason to believe that diminution of a temporary nature, I have 
no hesitation is estimating the annual produce of the Consolidated Fund 
at 32, 380, oool.; and as the whole charge on that Fund will very little 
exceed 28,000,0001. and that including various miscellaneous and ex- 
traordinary articles, I take as the surplus of the Consolidated Fund at . 

The Property and other War Taxes last year, estimated at 9,000,000]. will 
not produce more than 8,300,0001l. Upon the experience we have had, 

the Property Tax may be estimated at 4,600,0001, But there are con- 
siderable arrears belonging to last year, which coming in this year will 
make the proceeds of it amount to 6, 300, oool. and at this rate may it be 
Stated this year. In order, however, to tollow that principle, which has 
been attended with the most beneficial effects to the public credit of 
the country, particularly exemplihed in the terms of the Loan, which 
will be mentioned by and bye, it is my intention to propose that there 
Shall be laid an additional Tax upon Property of one-fourth, that is, three 
Pence on every Shilling now paid, add this I calculate will produce 
1,150,000l, Upon these grounds we may fairly estimate the War 
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39,550,090 
3,0 90,009 


41,559,009 


5.433.000 


— — 


99.136.005 


43,69 90, * »J 


- 


, i 750,060 


4,000,959 


15,750,009 
300,000 


29,994,000 


There 
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There remains, therefore, the sum of twenty millions to be raised, which 
it is proposed to do by Loan, the terms of which I have this day concluded, 
Subject to the approbazion of this House 

The terms are, for every 100. subsc rived, 1501, three per cents. and 221, re 
duced, making in all 1721, ock tor every 100l. The usual discount of 5 per 
cent. on prompt payment is allowed. Wh reference to the price of S. ocks 
of Saturday, it wil! be found chat the bonus to the Subscribers is only 3]. Is. 4d, 
and yet, advantageous as this bar gain is for the public, I am happy to think 
that 1: promises to he &q tally so tothe Contractors; a cucumstance which, when 
the public interest in the transaction is fanly presert ed, cannot fail to be the 
Subject of satisfaction to all. This favourable state of things, this undeniable 
proof of the high state of public credit, is to be imputed to the genera] prosperity 
of the country, to the firm opinion of ist curity, to the wisdom of those measures 
which Parliament has adopted to prev nt the excessive accumulation of the natio- 
nal debt, and to the operation of the Sinking Fund, the force of which is now so 
powerfully telt, and which, if we persist in the same course, must so rapidly 
proceed in clearing off the incumbrances of the public, 

NEW TAXES, 

It remains for me to state the mode in which it is proposed to provide the in- 
terest for the Loan. The whole aunual charges, including the 1 per cent. Sink- 
ing Fund, will be b 370,001. and 15,9991. charge of management. There may 
be requisite, also, for the payment of interest of such part of the Loan as it may 
be necessary to borrow money to pay off, making, in ail, the sum of 1,537,090!, 
tor which new taxes must be imposed. 

The first article is that a penny shall be laid on all single letters, that is a penny 
for a Single leiter, and twopence for a double letter, and so on; hKewise an 


addition of a penny on twopenny post letters when they goa certain distance from 
town. 


Upon the head of the Post Office, from the best data that can be obtained, 


— — —ͤͥ! i ⁵ Vuh¶-„¶.¶ss.ss. S es ces 230,000 
The next article is that of Salt, to the tax on which of 10s. it is proposed 

e to produce io oops bo. 490,000 
In the present circumstances it will be adviseable to lay 6d. per bushel 

on Exportation to foreign parts. This will givttte kk R 80,000 


I propose next to lay an additional duty of one-fifth on Horses kept tor 

pleasure; the present tax being 40s. the additional will be 8s, more, and 

$0 upon every horse, which will give F 110,000 
Next on horses employed in Husbandry, it is proposed to raise the pre- 

e nt dn ooo condi ads. 320.000 
But this not to apply to the Horse which the Farmer uses in going to 

market, &c, 
I next propose, that for the first time a tax should be imposed on Lega- : 

cies in direct Successton, to the amount only of 1 per cent. The amount 

of this tax it is not easy to calculate. It appears from the Register that the 

amount of property on which Probates of Wills are taken out amounts 

to 30,000,0001. a year, of which five millions may be deducted for debts, 

and five more are bequeathed in collateral succession. It will not be too 

much to estimate the produce of that part of the remaining 20 millions 

which goes in direct succession ae . . 200,000 
It is proposed like wise to supply an omission in the Tax upon Legacies on 

Land, by subjecting to the Tax Allowances arising out of Land, which 


certainly are in the nature of personal Legacies, and this is estimated at 100,000 

I propose next to raise the Tax on Legacies to absolute Strangers in Blood, 
which now pays eight per cent. to 10 per cent. which will produce .. 30,000 
Total 1,556,000 


Being twenty thousand pounds mors than the amount of interest required. He 
then moved the different Resolutions: 
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LIFE cr EULER, THE MATHEMATICIAN. 


5 EONARD EULEZ#i was born 

at Baſil, ir 1947, Thefirſt years 
of his life were ſpent at the village 
of Richen, of which his father was 
proteſtant miniſter, whence at a pro- 
per age he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Baſil. Inthat univerſity he regu- 
larly attended the different profeſ— 
ſors, and performed his academical 
taſks with uncommon rapidity. The 
mathematics became his favourite 
purſuit, in which he was encouraged 
by profeſſor John Bernouilli, who 
was then one of the chief mathema— 
ticians in Europe, and whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed attention and eſteem he ob. 
tained by his early proficiency and 
unwearied application. In 1723 M. 
Euler was admitted to the degree of 
maſter of arts; on which occaſion he 
obtained very great applauſe by de. 
livering a Latin diſcourſe, in which 
ne drew a compariſon between the 
philoſophy of Newton and the Car- 
teſian ſyltem. 

Afterwards, to comply with his 
father's defire, who deſigned him for 
the church, he applied himſelf to 
theiſtudy of theology, and of orien- 
t. literature, in which he made no 
inconſiderable progreſs; but his 
predominant bias ſtill engaging him 
to devote his principal attention to 
the mathematics, his father very 

rudently ſuffered him to follow the 
er of his inclination. In the courſe 
of his ſtudies under the inſtructions 
of Bernouilli, he contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip with his two ſons, 
Nicholas and Daniel, which atter. 
wards proved the means of his intro. 
duction to the ſcene where his abili— 
ties ſhone with diftinguithed luſtre, 
Thoſe two celebrated geometricians 
having been invited to Peterſburg in 
1725, when Catharine I. was carry. 
Ing into execution the order of Peter 
the Great for the eſtabliſhment of an 
academy of ſciences, they promiſed 
Euler that they would endeavour to 
procure for him a fituation in that 
city. In the mean time he compoſed 
a diſſertation On the Nature and Pro- 
pagation of Sound; and alſo an an- 
wer to a prize queſtion Concerning 
the Maſting of Ships, to which the 
Por. XI. No. 162. 


academy of ſciences at Paris adjudged 
the acceſſt, or ſecond rank, in the 
year 1727. He then ſet out for Pe- 
terſhurg, and obtained the appoint— 
ment of joint profeſſor with his coun- 
trymen Hermann and Daniel Ber- 
nouilli, To the academical collec- 
tions of that univerſity, he contri- 
buted a great variety of memoirs, 
which excited a noble ſpirit of emu- 
lation between him and the Bernou- 
illis, unalloyed by the leaſt mixture 
of ſelfiſh jealouſy, and ſuch as pro- 
duced no alteration in their friend— 
ſhip. The integral calculus he car. 
ried to new degrees of perfection; 
invented the calculation of fines; 
ſimplified analytical operations; and. 
tus threw a new light on all the 
branches of mathematical ſcience. 
In 1730, M. Euler was appointed 
profe ſſor of natural philoſophy ; and, 
in 1733, upon the removal of his 
friend Daniel Bernouilli to Baſal, he 


he ſucceeded him in the mathemati- 


cal chair. 

In 1735, the academy propoſed an 
intricate and important problem for 
ſolution, in as mort a time as poſhble. 
Some eminent mathematicians de. 
manded a ſpace of ſome months for 
that purpoſe: M. Euler, however, 
completed it in three days, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the academy. But 
his exertion on this 6ccalion was ſo 


violent, that it produced a fever, 


which endangered his life, and de- 
prived him of the uſe of one of his 
eves. 

In 1738, the academy of ſciences 
at Paris adjudged the prize to his 
memoir On the Nature and Proper— 
ties of Fire. In 1740, they propoſed 
for ſolutionThe important ſubject of 
The Flux and Reflux of the Sea, 
which required the moſt arduous and 
extenſive calculations, and compre. 
hended the theory of the ſolar ſyſtem. 
To this ſubject M. Euler applied 
the force of his genius, and produced 
a memoir which was allowed to be 
a mafter-piece of analylis and geo- 
metry. hut he had illuſtrious com— 


etitors for the prize; and it was not 
2 little honourable tor him, that 
though not permitted to gain it 
VEL 3 A alone, 
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alone, he was allowed to ſhare it 
with Colin Maclaurin and Daniel 
Bernouilli. Such a brilliant compe. 
tition, rarely, if ever, adorned the 
annals of the academy; and few ſub- 
jects propoſed before that body were 
ever treated with ſuch accuracy of 
inveſtigation, and force of genius, as 
the powers of this extraordinary tri- 
umvirate diſplayed on the preſent 
Occaſion. 

In 1741, M. Euler was invited by 
Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, to Ber- 
Iin, to afliſt in forming and giving a 
luſtre to the academy that was about 
to be eſtabliſhed under the auſpices 
of that prince. Such was the ſtate of 
things at that time in Ruſſia, under 
the precarious government of a re. 
gency which does not appear to have 
been favourable to the intereſts of 
ſcience, that he judged it prudent to 
accept of his majeſty's invitation, 
and accordingly repaired to Berlin, 
where he enriched the laſt volume of 
the Melanges de Berlin with five eſſays, 
which are, perhaps, the beſt memoirs 
in that collection. 

In this new ſcene M. Euler's ge- 
nius and induſtry appeared to emi- 
nent advantage, and produced an 
aſtoniſhing number of intereſting and 
important reſearches, which are 
1cattered through the Memoirs of 
the Pruſhan Academy, of which a 
volume has been regularly publiſhed 
every year ſince its eſtabliſhment in 
1744. At the ſame time he conti. 
nued his contributions to the acade. 
my of Peterſburg, which was now 
encouraged by the patronage and 
munificence af the empreſs Eliza- 
beth, who granted M. Euler a pen— 
Hon in 1742 The memoirs of that 
academy attord ſtriking evidence of 
the wonderful fecundity of his ge- 
nius. In 176, a ſtrong proof was 
exhibited of the reſpect in which his 
character and talents were held 
among the Ruſlians; for when, dur. 
ing an irruption of their troops into 
the Pruſſian territories, a ſmall farm 
of his in the neighbourhood of Char- 
Jottenburg had been plundered in 
common with the ſurrounding coun- 
try, General Tottelben amply re— 
compenſed him for his loſſes, and 
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the Empreſs Elizabeth alſo ſent hin: 
a conſiderable pecuniary donation. 

After M. Euler had rzmained 
twenty-five years at Berlin, he was 
deſirous of returning to Peterſburg 
to ſpend the remainder of his days 
in that city. It was with much dif. 
ficulty that in 1766 he obtained the 
King's permiſſion to follow his incli- 
nation, when the munificence of 
Catharine II. liberally rewarded him 
for the preference which he ſhewed 
towards his Ruſſian connections, — 
Soon after his return he had the 
misfortune entirely to loſe his ſight, 
in conſequence of a cataract that 
formed in his only uſeful eye, which 
had been before injured by a too 
cloſe application to his ſtudies. But 
even in theſe circumſtances he con- 
tinued to excite the applauſe and 
aſtoniſhment of the world by his 
wonderful productions. In this ſitu- 
ation he dictated to his ſervant, a 
tailor's apprentice, who was entirely 
unacquainted with mathematical 
knowledge, his Elements of Algebra: 
a work which, by the fulneſs of 1n- 
formation, and profoundneſs of re- 
ſearch that diſtinguiſh it, is equally 
recommended to the molt experi- 
enced adepts, as it is to the ſtudent 
by the wonderful fimplicity and 
clearneſs of the author's manner. It 
contains the Diophantine Problems 
reduced to a ſyſtem, and all the pro- 
ceſſes of calculation which are neceſ- 
fary for the ſolution of them, fully 
explained, 

About this time M. Euler was 
honoured by the academy of ſciences 
at Paris with the place of one of the 
foreign members of that learned 
body; and, after this, received from 
them the academical prize for three 
of his memoirs Concerning the Ine- 
qualities of the Motions of the Pla. 
nets. The next honours which he 
received from that body were two 
prizes for queſtions propoſed in 1770 
and 1772, relative to a more perfect 
Theory of the Moon, in ſolving 
which he was aſſiſted by his eldeſt 
ſon, In his laſt memoir on this ſub. 
ject, he reſerved for further conſide- 
ration ſeveral inequalities in the 
moon's motion, which he could not 

determine 
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Ce\ermine in his firſt theory, on ac- 
count of the complicated calculations 
in which the method he then employ. 
cd had engaged him. Afterwards he 
had the courage to review his whole 
theory, with the aſſiſtance of his ſon 
and Mellrs. Krafft and Lexell, and 
to purſue his reſearches until he had 
conſiructed the new tables, which 
appeared in 1772. This work alone 
would be ſufficient to render his 
name immortal; and when it is con- 
ſidered that it was completed after 
he was totally blind, and at a tiine 
in which he was embarraſſed in his 
ctlomeRic circumſtances, by a dread- 
ful fire that had conſumed great 
part of his ſubſtance, and forced him 
to quit his ruined houſe, it is impoſ- 
{ible not to be ſtruck with admiration 
and aſtoniſhment at the powers of his 
venus and memory, and the perſe. 
verance, fortitude, and tranquillity 
or mind, which he uniformly dif- 
played. It would be diſingenuous to 
omit obſerving, that his ſelf. poſſeſ- 
ſion and calmneſs he derived not 
only from the love of ſcience, bur 
from the influence of religion, which 
powerfully co-operated with philo- 
lophy, in inſpiring him with true 
magnanimityand unwearied patience. 

Some tune aiter this, the famous 
oculiſt Wentzell, by couching the 
cataract, reſtored M. Euler's fight; 
but ſome inſtances of negligence on 
the part of his ſurgeons, and his own 
imprudence in making uſe of the 
organ before it was completely cured, 
deprived him of his ſight a ſecond 
time, and the relapſe was attended 
with much tormenting pain. Still, 
however, he continued his labours, 
with the aſſiſtance of his ſon and 
Metlrs. Krafft and Lexell. Neither 
the infirmities of increaſing age, nor 
the renewal of his calamity, under 
additional trying circumſtances, 
could damp the ardour of his mind. 
He had engagcd to furniſh the aca- 
demy of Peterſburgh with as many 
memoirs as would be tufficient to 
complete its acts for twenty years 
after his death. In the ſpace of ſeven 
years he had tranſmitted to the aca- 
demy above ſeventy memoirs, and 
about two hundred more were found 
*umong his poſthumous writings. 
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The moſt ancient of theſe memoirs 
were ſeparated from the reſt, and 
form a collection that was publiſhed 
in 1783, under the title of Opu/cula 
Analytica, His Introduction to the 
Analyſis of Infiniteſimals, was tranſ- 
lated from the Latin by Mefirs. 
Pezzy and Kramp, and publithed in 
1736. 

Euler's knowledge was not con- 
fined to his favourite ſtudies of the 
mathematics and aſtronomy, in the 
proſecution vf which he has ſecured 
to himſelf an imperiſhable fame, He 
had made a very conſiderable pro- 
greſs in medical, botanical, and 
chemical, ſcience. He alſo poſſeſſed, 
in a very high degree, what is gene- 
rally called erudition, He had read, 
with attention and taſte, the moſt 
eminent Latin claſſics; and he was 
familiarly acquainted with the civil 
and literary hiſtory of all ancient and 
modern nations. His uncommon 
memory ſeemed to retain every idea 
that was conveyed to it, either from 
reading or from meditation. 'The 
Mneid of Virgil he could repeat 
trom the beginning to the end, aud 
point out to his hearers the firſt and 
Jaſt line of every page in the edition 
which he wuſed,. He enjoyed an un- 
commonly vigorous conſtitution, and 
a ſurpriling ſhare of health, con- 
ſidering the intenfity and ardour of 
his application. His .aſpect was 
grave and forbidding; yet his man- 
ners were unatlected and pleaſing, 
his temper lively and cheertul, and 
his converſation both inſtructive and 
entertaining. The evening of his 
days was calm and ſerene, ſweetened 
by the fame that follows genins, the 
univerſal eſteem and reſpect that 
were due to his exemp.ary virtues, 
and the ſatistattions which he receiv- 
ed from rhe kind offices of friendthip; 
and the endearments of domeſtic 12 
licity. | | 

In the beginning of September, 
1783, he was ſeized with ſeveral at- 
tacks of a4 vertigo, which did not 
prevent his calculating the motion 
of the acroſtatical globes, which then 
began to engage the attention vt the 
philoſophical world. On the 7th ot 
that month, while he was amuling 
himſelf at tea with one of his grand 
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children, he was {truck with an apo- 
plexy, which terminated his illuC- 
trious career; but not till he had 
attained the age of (eventy-ſix, 


Beſides being foreign member of 
the royal academy of ſciences at 


Paris, NI. Euler was alſo member of 


the imperial academy of Petertburg, 
ancient director of the royal academy 
of Berlin, and fellow of the royal 
ſociety of London, The catalogue 
of his works has been printed in fifty 
pages, fourteen of which contain the 
manuſcript works. The printed 
works conliſt of ſuch treatiſes as 
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have been publiſhed ſeparately, and 
mentioned above; together with ſuck 
pieces as are to be found in the me- 
moirs of ſeveral academies, viz. in 
thirty.cight volumes of the Peterſ. 
burgh Acts; in ſeveral volumes of 
the Paris Acts; intwenty-ſix volumes 
ot the Berlin Acts; in the Acta Eru— 
ditorum, in two volumes; in the 
Miſcellanea Taurinenſia; in volume 
nine of the Society Ulyflingue; in 
the Ephemerides of Berlin; and in 
the Mémoires de la Société (Ecouno- 
mique for 1766, 
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NUCH was the ſtate of the govern- 
ment of Egypt, when General 
Bonaparte, on the iſt of July, 1798, 
landed at Alexandria, with an army 
of 40, c men. Whether this expe- 
dition was undertaken by the French 
with the ſole deſign of ſubduing that 
country, or of attempting to direct 
their arms by the Red Sea againſt the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, 1s not 
known, though the latter opimon 
has prevailed. The town of Alex. 
andria appears to have been the firit 
object of the French commander, 
which he took almoſt without reſiſt— 
ance, after putting to flight the A- 
rabs and Mamalukes who defended 
it, and of whom he killed about three 
hundred, The conduct of the inva— 
der, however, ſeems highly repre- 
henlible, ſince it ſavoured more of 
Saracen barbarity than of the for. 
bearance and humanity of Chriſtian 
warfare, The city was taken by 
ſurpriſe, attacked, and ſtormed, and 
numbers innocently put to death, 
without even giving the garriſon the 
option of capitulation; and the fol- 
diers were ſuffered to ſack, and ra- 
viſh, and plunder, the inhabitants for 
three hours, as an encouragement for 
them to proceed with avidity in this 
unprovoked and rapacions war. 
Bonaparte then aſſembled the ma- 
giltrates, and with more than Mo- 
hammedan diſlimulation, aſſerteck 
« that his only motive for viliting 
Egypt, was gloriouſly to effect the 
deliverance of the country, from the 
tyranny and uſurpaiuon of the beys, 


who were equally the enemies of the 
Porte and of the French people.” 
And having required from them an 
oath that they would neither injure 
nor betray him, he permitted the 
greater number to retain the places 
which they occupied. 

Having continued three days in 
Alexandria, to organize the city, of 
which General Kleber was left in 
command, the French army com. 
menced a difticult and dangerous 
march acroſs the deſert to attack 
Roſetta. Unaccuſtomed to the heat 
of a tropical climate, unnſed to tra. 
verſe barren and ſandy foils, and un- 
obſervant of the orders which had 
been iſſued, the ſoldiers exhauſted 
their proviſions, or ſuffered them to 
ſpoil, before they reached two-third: 
of their journey. Roſetta, however, 
which made no reſiſtance, terminated 
many of their difficulties. Having 
left a garriſon in this place under 
the command of General Menou, and 
another at Rhamanich, a town tar 
ther up the river, at the entrance of 
the canal of Alexandria, whither a 
column of the army had been detach 
ed at the ſame time with that to Ko- 
ſetta, Bonaparte continued his marc! 
along the banks of the Mile towards 
Cairo. 

Hitherto no obſtacle had preſented 
itſelf to the French invader; but, 
on the arrival of the army near 
Gizeh, Bonaparte found that Mou— 
rad Bey had altembled his torces 11 
the neighbourhoud of a village cal- 
led Embabeh, where he intended to 

diſpute 
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diſpute and oppoſe his further pro- 
grefs. The Mamalukes amounted 
to ten thouſand men, and fought with 
deſperate courage; but the action, 
though bloody, was neither long nor 
doubttul. Part of the army of the 
Mamalukes waseither exterminated 
by the word, or drowned in the ri. 
ver; the reſt, with Mourad ey, 
retreated to Upper Egypt. This 
action, which was denominated the 
vattle of the pyramids, convinced the 
French, from the obſtinate reſiſtance 
made by an inferior army, unkilled 
in European tactics, that they had 
no ordinary enemy to combat and 
overcome; particularly when jt was 
conſidered that the whole country 
was taken by ſurpriſe, when no one 
zarrifon was in a ſtate of defence, and 
hen no enemy, either foreign or 
domeſtic, wasexpected onthe Egyp. 
tian ſhores. The ſpoils of the flain 
vere found exiremely valuable, as 
cach Mamaluke carries with him in 
[115 march the amount of his fortune, 
or his plunder, 

In conſequence of the event of 
this battle, Bonaparte ſent tor, and 


was waited on by, the magiſtrates of 


Cairo, which city the army entered 
intriumph, having nothing to oppole 
them. The French commander now 
parted his troops into three diviſions, 
one of which was ſent under the com- 
mand of General Detjaix, to polleſs 
?imſelt of Upper Egypt; the ſecond 
was left at Cairo; and with the third 
he followed Ibrahim Bey, who had 
retired into Syria to recruit his army, 

The moſt hazardous and embar- 
raſling part of the whole campaign, 
was certainly that which was carried 
into Upper Egypt, under the 1ndeta- 
tigable perſeverance of General Del- 
{ajix, who had not only to contend 
with the burning heat and tropi— 
cal ſun, and the horrors of a bar- 
cen deſcrt; but with the brave and 
Jexterous generalſhip of Mourad 
Bey. ie ſet out on this tinport- 
ant expedition on the 26th of Au- 
guſt, 1798, with a flotilla ou the 
Nile to convoy his march. Mourad 


key in the interim collected his 
forces, and encamped on an eminence 
in the neighbourhood of Sedinan, 
where he waited to diſpute the pro- 
greſs of the French arms. 


Deſſaix 
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approached, impatient to give him 
battle; and, coming within fight of 
the lofty Mamaluke camp, which 
betrayed the utmoſt oriental magni- 
ficence, he encouraged his troops 
with the hope of plunder ; pointing: 
out, by the help ot his glaſs, or pre- 
tending to point out, the perſon of 
Mourad Bey, reſplendent with gold 
and precious ftones, and ſurrounded 
with all the richly-decorated beys 
and kiacheis under his command. 
The night was paſſed in fealting in 
the camp; while, in the dark, par- 
ties were {enr out to menace the ad- 
vanced poſts of their enemy. 

At the firſt Gawn of the morning 
the French army formed in a hollow 
{quare, in the midſt of a large plain, 
with two platoons on their flanks. 
Mourad approached at the head oz 
his formidable Mamalukes, and ſe- 
veral thouſand Arabs, who charged 
with uncommon intrepidity, and 
quickly ſurrounded the whole body 
of the French, A dreadful carnage 


enſued; great numbers fell on both ö 
des; but the Mamalukes could , 


make no ſerious impreſſion on the 
ſolid ſquare, which rendered thei: 
ſcymetars of no avail, and their num- 
bers uſeleſs. The Mamaiukes fight- 
ins on horſeback, chiefly with the 
ſabre, which they uſe moſt dexter.. ; 
ouſly, were received hy the French 
on the point of the buyonet ; who 
thus wounding their horſes, threw 
them perpetually into contuſion. 7 
Diſappointed and enraged, the Ma. jo 
malukesadyanced as cloſe as poſlible 
to the lines, firſt diſcharging their 
piſtols, and then throwing them v1o- 1 
lently at the enemy, together with x 
their battle-axes and other Weapons, | 
until the ground wes covered with 
their arms. They then retired, not 14 
beaten, thougn leaving the French f 
maſters of the field of battle. | 
Deſſaix row, perceiving the im- 
petuous kind uf enemy he had to 
deal with, procured from Bonaparte 4 
a Conſiderable reinforcement both of 
cavalry and infantry, with which he 
continued to penetrate the interior 
of Upper Egypt. He paſſed on from 


polt ro poſt, extirpating all who ap- qt 
peared inimical to the French inte- 
reſt; ſeizing their proviſions an 


effects, violating their women, burn- 
ing 
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ing their habitations, and de ſolating 
the country. Thoſe who ſubmitted 
to their yoke, who were willing to 
pay a tribute, and provide the army 
with neceifaries and proviions, were 
protected and ſpared. Yet theſe, in 
turn, became a ſacrifice to the ex- 
aſperated Mamalukes, who in re- 
venge fell upon them whenever they 
recovered the country, ſparing nei- 
ther man, woman, nor child. 

Mourad Bey, aided by his ſupe- 
rior knowledge of the roads, and by 
the exp ertnels of his numerous Ma- 
maluke cavalry, was conſtantly able 
to haraſs the rear of the French, and 
would often ſeize and carry oft their 
ſtragglers and foraging parties, even 
within fifty yards of the main bo dy. 
But Mourad now began to act prin- 
eipally on the dee Nil ve, not oniy by 
haraſling the enemy's rear, but alſo 
by lying in ambuſh, laying waſte the 
country, driving off the cattle in the 
line of his march, and weakening his 
force by ſudden and repeated ſkir- 
mithes. 

In this manner Deſſaix purined 
the Egyptian Fabius, until he reach. 
ed the city of Girgeh, the capital of 
Upper Egypt, fituated half way bes 
tween Cairo and Syene. Mourad 
now reſolved again to diſpute his 
further progreſs: and with that in- 
rent pitched his camp near Saman— 
hut, a conſiderable village in the 
neighbourhood of Girgeh. In this 
City, Which ſtands on the Nile, Det- 
ſaix waited from the zoth of De— 
cember 1798, to the 2oth of Janu- 
ary 1799, tor the arrival of their 
KHotilla, which had alſo been haraſ— 
ſed and attacked by the Mamalukes 
and Arabs, and one of their veſſels 
taken. On Þ - 21ſt the ſupplies 
were got on-, ; and Dellaix quit- 
ted Girgeh on the 22d, marching di- 
rec:ly to Samanhut. On the 24th 
the Mamalukus appeared, diicloling 
a front of an immenſe extent. Det- 
faix formed his army in three com- 
pact ſquares; two ot infantry for the 
Wings, and one of cavalry inthe cen- 
ter, with the artillery on the angles. 

Mourad Bey began the battle with 
his uſual impetuolity, and the Ma- 
malukes at once aſſailed the whole 
body of the French, prancing among 
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them with uplifted ſcymetars, mat: - 
ing a moſt brilliant diſplay of their 
glittering accoutrements, and of 
(Nene: kill in horſemanſhip, as wel} 
as of their contempt of danger, and 
boldneſs of attack. But the rigid 
ſeverity of the northern tactics pre- 
ſented a ſpectacle equally command. 
ing, and more formidable. Numbers 
of the French fell in the action; but 
their lines could not be broken. 
The artillery was likewiſe a bul— 
wark of defence, mowing down the 
Maumalukes and Arabs in all direc.. 
tions, One of their chiefs fell ſo 
near the French lines, that he could 
not be recovered by his own people; 
and while his foot hung in the ſtir— 
rup, the horſe, without abandoning 
his rider, would not let the French 
ſoldiers approach him, notwithſtand- 
ing all their endeavours to ſeize the 
rich gold which glittered on the 
dreſs of this unfortunate chief, who 
was thus dragged back by his horſe, 
and made to ſuffer the horrors of 
death in many forms. 

Mourad now retreated into the 
boſom of the deſert, conceiving that 
this would prove an inſuperable bar- 
rier againſt the further purſuit of 
his enemy, unprepared for, and un- 
accuſtomed to, ſucha frighttul waſte, 
which eternally preſents a diſconſo- 
lateidea to all who have once beheld 
it—a buundleſs horizon of barren- 
neſs, which oppreſſes the mind by 
the immenlity of diſtance; and whoſe 
appearance, where level; is only a 
dreary expanſe : and where broken 
hills inter v-ne, they only ſhew ano- 
ther feature of decay and decrep1- 
tude ; whilſt the {till filence of in- 
animate nature is never broken but 
in the dead of niglit, by the feartul 
howlings ot terocious beaſts. 

But theſe held ont no terrors to 
the indeſatigable Deſſaix. The 
French army entered the deſert on 
the 28th of January, 1799, paſſed 
the ancient cities of Tentyra, Thebes, 
Eſneh or Latopolis, and Etfu the 
ancient Hieraconpolis; following as 
cloſe as poſſible on the heels of Mou- 
rad Bey and his Mamalukes, until 
it reached its deſtination at Aﬀoan 
or Syene, the trontier town of Upper 
Egypt, where the tertile Nile * 

dhe 
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the Fgyptian territory, by flowing 
over the laſt of the cataracts at the 
beautiful iſland ef Elephantina. 
Here the French inſcribec the ter. 
mination of their march hrough 
Egypt upon a rock of gram e; and 
then returned to organize he new 
government of Syene, which was in 
no condition to oppole theſe novel 
uſurpers. Deſſaix immediately form- 
ed a plan of tortifying the town, con- 
ſtructed a citadel, or fort, which 
commanded all the approaches; and, 
with the profeſſed vanity of imitat— 
ing Probus, actually converted his 
army into artificers, architects, aud 
labourers. In the mean while, Ge. 
neral Davouſt was ſent in queſt of 
Aſſan Bey, on the right bank of the 
river oppolite Ettu, where he was 
in conſiderable force with ſupplies, 
ready to co-operate with Mourad. 
The eagerneſs of the French to get 
poſſeſſion of the (ſtores, expoled them 


to a terrible conflict tor about half 


an hour. The field of battle remained 
with the French; but Aſſan Bey ob- 
tained his main point, that of carry- 
ing off his baggage and ſtores; ſo 
that neither party had much to boaſt, 
though Aſſan was wounded in the 
leg, and many of the Mamalukes 
killed, 

After having thus rapidly advanced 
through the whole extent of Upper 


Egypt, and placed the inhabitants of 


Syene under the temporary controul 
of the French nation, Deflaix, on 
the 25th ef February, after a cam- 
paign of {ix months, commenced his 
return to Cairo; but this was a work 
of more difliculty and danger than 
was at firſt ſuſpected, To ſoften the 
rigour of the march, as well as to 
icour the country of the Mamalukes 
and Arabs, who nuw acted in detach- 
ments, and were diſperſed in various 
directions on both ſides of he Nile, 
Defſlaix divided his army into two 
parts: with one diviſion he i(t1]] pur- 
tued the vigilant Mourad Bey; white 
the other, under the command ot 
General Beliard, was ſent, on the 
other ſide the river, in queſt of O. 
man Bey Aicar, who, having been 
joined by a numerons body of Mec- 
can ſoldiers, had entrenched them— 
tclves at Benhute, in order to co— 


ing them by famine. 


operate with Mourad, and way-lay 
the Frencl troops on their return to 
Lower Egypt. Generel Beliard at- 
tacked theſe entrenchments, which, 
after a moſt bloody and defpcrate 
conflict of three days, he carried; 
and in which the molt heroic 1chiey=- 
ments appear to have been performed 
on both ſides, with the conſequent 
loſs of innumerable lives. On the 
next day, the 23d of March, Gene. 


ral Beliard, perceiving the tolly of 


purſuing theſe people in a country 
where they had every advantage, 
haſtened to meet the commander 
Deſſaix at Keneh, where he arrived 
on the 11th of April. Deflaix in the 
mean time had compelled Mourad 
Bey to take thelter in the Oats, and 
had detached General Friant to the 
right bank of the Nile, to prelcrve a 
line paralled to his own, and to clear 
the country of Elti Bey and his rem— 
nant of Mamalukes. After theſe 
operations the two French generals 
metat Keneh, which for a tune they 
made their head-quarters. 

General Deſſaix now conceived 
the plan of blocking up the Mama« 
lukes in the delert, or at leaft of cut. 
ting oft their communication with the 
Nile, and of impeding their move. 
ments, by preventing them from fe. 
parating their forces Without the riſk 
of being cut off, an4 of finally reduc. 
| In the valley 
which leads from Coſſeir to the 
Nile, there are four wells or foun— 
tains, the latter of which is of great 
importance when the detert is to be 
occupied by an invading army, fince 
it is fituated at the confluence of 
three roads, Which are ſo many paſſes 
from the deſert into Egypt. The 
firſt of theſe roads whicli runs to the 
ſouth-weſt, leads to Rediſi, where it 
terminates; the ſecond which rans 
almoſt due weſt, terminates at Na- 
gadi; and the third, which takes a 
north-we{t direction, leads to Biram. 
bar. From Eirambar three roads 
icad to Kous, to Coptos, and to 
Keneh. | 

Deitaix, after having left a garri. 
ſon at Kench, took up his potition 
at Birambar; and Beliard was ſent 
with his diviſion to occupy the pal. 
{age of Nagadi; while that of Redijy 

Was 
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was incautionſly negletted; for, if 


the ſtrait of RediG could have been 
occupied, all the beys on the right 
bank of the river muſt have ſurren- 
dered, or ſtarved in the deſert; in 
which caſe, Mourad Bey, Wilo was 
in force on the left bank, would 
Have been the only army he could 
nave had to contend with. Beliard 
repaired to Nagadi, where his troops 
were compelled to take up their 
"quarters in the ſubterraneous tombs 
or burial places of the dead, while 
ſcouting parties were employed to 
learn tiie motions of the enemy. 

Beſides the Mamalukes, a confi. 
derable body of Meccans were in 
force, witu ſome or other of whom 
the patrolcs were continually falling 
In, and who were hunted down and 
deſtroyed like animals obnoxious to 
ſociety. In this dreary ſituation, 
however, proviſions were conſtantly 
brought in to their quarters in the 
tombs, by the ſhepherds and mer. 
chants who were in dread of being 
plundercd by the Mamalukes. Theſe 
movements brought on the battle of 
Birambar, wherein Dapleſts a chief 
of brigade, and ſeveral French ofi- 
Cers, loſt their lives; and wherein 
Aſſan Bey and Ofman Bey Aſcar 
were ſeverely wounded The 
French, as uſual, were the victors; 
and the defeated Nlamalukes took 
the unguarded paſs by the ſtrait of 
Rediſi, and formed a junction with 
Mourad Bey on the oppolite bank 
of the Nile. 

Theſe beys now Concerted the 
plan of cutting off the communica- 
tion of the French army with Cairo; 
and with this view Elfi Bey was de. 
puted to hang upon the flotilla, and 
ſcour the banks of the Nile; Oſman 
and Selim Bey were diſpatched to 
retake and reduce the French forti- 
fications at Syene; and Mourad Bey, 
with the flower of the Mamalukes, 
hung upon the French army to keep 
it in check, to watch favourable op- 
portunitics of attack, and to over- 
awe the natives, and prevent ſup- 
plies. 

Theſe promiſing ſchemes, how- 
ever, did not ſucceed. Beneadi, a 
town on the verge of the deſert, 
containing twelve thouſand inhabl. 


outly upon the town, 
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tants, where a rich caravan from Fur 
had juſt arrived, gave every aflilt. 
ance to Mourad Bey, who had ex. 
cited them to arms againſt the 
French. To this town, therefore, 
Defſlaiz immediately diſpatched Ge- 
neral Davouſt with the cavalry, and 
a ſtrong detachment animated with 
the hope of plunder, who fell furi. 
maſſacred al. 
moſt all the inhabitants, pillaged and 
burnt the houſes; and then follow. 
ing tne few who head eſcaped to join 


the Meccans at Minit, they were all 


put to the ſword in a ſecond encoun- 
ter. Another detachment was ſent 
under Captain Renaud back to Sy. 
ene, to diſlodge Oſman and Selim 
Bey, who had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the town. Emboldened by the 
ſmall! number of the enemy, they 
marched out and attacked the French 
with their uſual impetaoſity; but in 
the action Selim Bey was ſeverely 
wounded, and Oſman ſoon atter re. 
treated above the cataracts, leaving 
Syene once more in the hands of the 
French. 

In the mean time Deſſaix had 
driven back Maurad Bey to his 
ſtrong hold in the Oafis; whilſt Be. 
liard was getting ready a detach. 
ment to croſs the deſert, and take 
poſſeſſion of Coſſir or Cother, on the 
banks of the Red Sea. This ſervice 
was performed with conſiderable 
adroitneſs and expedition. The de. 
tachment, all mounted on camels, 
left the head quarters at Keneh on 
the 26th of May, 1799, paſſed the 
ſtrait of Barambar, or well of wells, 
on the edge of .the deſert, where 
they took their ſupply of water, and 
arrived at Coflir on the fifth day. 
The defenceleſs town and barren 
ſuburbs were inſtantly ſurrendered ; 
and the French, after hoiding pol- 
ſefiion two days, and erecting the tri- 
coloured flag, returned back in only 
four days to Keneh. To this 
central ſeat of our conqueſts in 
Upper Egypt,” ſays Denon, we 
found a number of merchants of al! 
nations reſert, pleaſed with our new 
government, and ſoliciting paſſports 
for their fate journey through the 
deſert. By this intercourſe with the 
Natives of ditterent countries, remote 

diſtances 
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e iſtantes ſeemed to be contracted, 
and when we began to reckon the 
days required for a journey, and the 
neceſfury means of effecting it, the 
ſpace to be paſſed over ceaſed to be 
immenſe; we no ſooner found our. 
ſelves actually engaged, than many 
difficulties, formidable at firſt, inſen— 
ſibly ſeemed to diminiſh, and at 
length totally di ſappeared. The 
Red Sea, Gidda, Mecca, ſeemed 
like neighbouring places to the town 
where we were; and India t/e!f was 
but 4 ſhort way beyond them! In the 
oppoſite direction the Oaſes were 
actually no more than three days 
journey from us, and ceaſed to ap- 
pear to our imagination as an undiſ- 
covered country. From Oaſis to 
Oaſis, by eaſy marches of one or two 
days, we arrive at Senaar, one of the 
Capitals of Nubia, which ſeparates 
Egypt from Abyſlinia and Fur, in 
the road to 'Tombuctoo, whoſe in- 
habitants are ſtill the chief object, in 
Africa, of European curiolity, and 
whoſe very exiſtence was a ſhort 
time ago problematical. Many 
Turkiſh, Meccan, and Moorith, 
merchants, came to exchange their 
cottee and Indian cotton tor our 
corn; yet notwithſtanding this quiet 
ſubmiſſion of the ſuperior "claſſes, the 
maſs of the nation, from an error in 
their religion, and the dread of the 
beys, were flill againſt us.” 

Wilt theſe acquiſitions in Upper 
Egypt were ſecured by the point of 
the bayonet, the general in chief, 
Bonaparte, had marched with his 
diviſion of the main army into Syria 
and Paleſtine, where he had defeated 
the Mamalukes and Arabs under 
Ibrahim Bey, and had ſtormed and 

taken the city of Jatia, the ancient 
J ſha ot our ſcripture hiſtory, Owing 
to its rocky and ſhelving coaſt, Jatla 
is at all times ſecure from an imme- 
diate attack by ſea; and being de- 
fended on the land ſide by a ſtone 
wall, provided at certain diſtances 
with alternate ſquare and round 
towers, it made a moſt obltinate re- 
ſiſtance to the French troops, ob- 
liging them to break ground, and to 
erect batteries againſt it to the ſouth- 
ward ; and it was not until a breach 
had been ettected, that the forces 
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under Bonaparte could make any 
impreſſion; after which he gallantly 
ſtormed and carried the place. But 
we are ſorry to record, that the lau- 
rels thus nobly acquired, were tar. 
niſhed by a conduct more cruel, baſe, 
and unmanly, than ever dilgr aced the 
ſavage war of either Indies, or the 
unrelenting tyranny of Robeſpierre, 
In coid blood, Bonaparte is faid to 
have cauſed near four thouſand of 
the wretched inhabitants of Jaffa to 
be maſlucred, in reſentment of their 
obſtinate reſiſtance; and becauſe the 
ſick and wounded of the French army 
were in ſuch numbers at Jaffa, and 
dreading the fatal ravages of the 
plague among his troops, he is ſaid 
to have cauſcd upwards of hve hun. 
dred of his unfortunate di ſeaſed coun- 
try men to be put to death, by poiſon! 
The French troops held pofleſſion 
of Jaffa forty days, during which tima 
it underwent a complete pillage; - and 
the ſoldiers not content with forcing 
the women and female children, af 
terwards robbed them of the trifling 
ornaments which decorated their 
heads, necks, and ears; moltly con- 
ung of coins, ſuch as paras, ſe— 
quins, piaſtres, &c. Bonaparte had 
it next in contempl: ition to attack 
and ſtorm the city of Jeruſalem, fitu- 
ated about twenty miles from Jaffa; 
and he was heard vauntingly to de- 
Clare, „that mould he obtain pol- 
ſeiliun of the holy city, he would 
plant the tree of liberty on the ſpot 

on which the croſs of Jeſus ſtood; 
and would bury the firſt F renchman 
„ ho ſhuuld fall in the attack, in the 
ſ-pulchre of our Saviour.“ But the 
threatening ravages of the plague, 
the prevailizg ſickneſs of his army, 
and the want of many neceffaries, de- 

terred the Corſican hero, tor the pre- 
ſent, from purſuing the conqueſt of 
Pal: eine. Having returned to Cairo, 
Boniparte employed himſelt in ar- 
ran: giag the details of the adminiſtra— 
tion of Lower Egypt; and eſtabliſhed 
lazarettos to oblige every ſhip that 

came from infe cted countries, to per 
forin quarantine. He allo command.- 
ed workſhops 'o be conltructed at 
Gizeh, for furniſhing different mate- 
rials tor the army; formed an admi- 
niltration for coining money ; and 
3.8 pub! \ithed 
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ubliſhed tables of the relative va- 
ue of French and Egyptian currency. 

Thus did the ſubjugation of all 

Egypt appear tobe complete, though 

a dreadful deſtiny had befallen the 

fleet which conveyed thither this ſuc- 

ceſsful commander. On the iſt of 

Auguſt, the Britiſh admiral, Nelſon, 

who had received the command of a 

conſiderable number of ſhips, ap- 

peared off the mouth of the Nile, 
and made diſpoſitions for attacking 
the enemy. The French fleet, which 
conſiſted of one ſhip of one hundred 
and twenty guns, three of eighty, and 
nine of ſeventy-four, beſides others of 

Imaller ſize, was at anchor in the bay 

ot Aboukir. 

them as near the ſhore as poſſible, in 

a ſtrong and compact line of battle, 

flanked by four frigates and many 

gun-boats, and protected in the van 

Py a battery. By one of thoſe daring 

and ſkilful manœuvres, which diſtin. 

guiſh the commanders of the Britiſh 
navy, the Engliſh admiral having 
penetrated with the half of his ſqua- 
dron, between the French fleet and 
the ſhore, placed the enemy between 
two fires, and commenced the attack. 

At lſun-ſet the action began, and ſoon 

appeared to be in favour of the Eng- 

Iſh. Both parties fought with great 

ſpirit and bravery. Bruyes, the 

French admiral, was deprived of his 

Iife by a ball; and, in the ſpace of an 

Hour after, his ſhip, l'Orient, took 

fre, and blew up with a dreadful 

exploſion, This event decided the 
victory. The Engliſh took nine ſail 
of the line, and another was burnt 

Hy order of her commander. This 

important victory, which will ever 

appear with luſtre in the annals of 

Hiſtory, deſtroyed the whole naval 

force of the French in the Mediter— 

ranean, inſulated the army of Egypt 
from their country, and precluded all 
means of obtaining ſupplies from 

France. | 

Thus left to the reſources of his 
own invention, Bonaparte continued 

Hiscivil and military operations with 

wonderful activity. At Belbeis and 

Salahich forts and redoubts were con. 

ſtructed, which might reſiſt the at- 

tacks of the enemy on the de of 

Syria; and plans were projected tor 


The admiral placed 
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the better defence of Alexandria and 
the city of Cairo. A National Inſti- 
tute was eſtabliſhed, ſome of whoſe 
objects were the purification of ſalt. 
petre; the conſtruction of wind and 
water mills, which ſerved for the pur. 
pole of raifing the water intociſterns, 
on account of its acquiring a brackiſh 
taſte by lying on the ground, and alſo 
for the grinding of corn; the compo. 
ſition of bread; and a preparation of 
fermented liquors, as a ſubſtitute for 
wine; beſides natural hiſtory, arts, 
antiquities, and other reſearches of 
{cience and literature. The ſhiek» 
of different provinces were alſo con- 
vened, who diſcuſſed with calmneſs 
and dignity certain topics of juriſ- 
prudence and political ceconomy. 
As the feſtival of the anniverſary ot 
the French republic happened at this 
period, theſe Egyptian ſages joined 
in the celebration, which took place 
at Cairo with great ſolemnity, not- 
withſtanding the deſtruction of their 
fleet. By ſuch courteous manners, 
Bonaparte endeavoured to obtain the 
confidence of the native Egyptians, 
which a continuance of victories 
over the Beys and Mamalukes, their 

oppreſſors, had ſeemed to confirm. 
But it being rumoured at Cairo, 
that the grand ſignior, Selim III. had 
diſpatched a numerous army again{t 
the French invaders of Egypt, an 
inſurrettion broke out; in the firſt 
commotions of which, General Du- 
puis, the commandant of the city, and 
ſeveral ſoldiers, were maſſacred.— 
The houſe of General Caffarelli was 
beſieged by the inhabitants, and ta- 
ken, and all that had defended it 
were put to death. The French, 
however, recovering from their ſur- 
priſe, made a ſtrong and ſpeedy relilt.. 
ance; their cannon was pointed in 
every direction; and the Turks and 
Arabs, who compoſed the maſs of the 
revolt, were ſoon put to flight, and 
compelled to ſeek refuge in their 
moſques and temples, Theſe they 
conſidered as {afe and inviolable aſy- 
lums, becauſe the French had never 
preſumed to enter them, from a re- 
guard to the religious uſages and op1- 
nions of the people, to which the 
commander in chief had jeſuitically 
aiiccted to be a convert, as his pro- 
clamations 
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clamations evince. Bonaparte ſum- 
moned the inſurgents to deliver up 
their principals in the revolt, butthe 
Turks refuſing, the moſques were 
forced, and every ſoul periſhed, 
This revolt rather ſerved to con- 
firm the power and influence of Bo- 
naparte. The native Egyptians were 
not concerned in inſurrection; and 
the Greeks, who had hitherto re. 
maincd neuter, joined the French. 
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This was deemed by the general, a 
favourable opportunity for publiſh. 
ing the declaration of war, made 
againſt him by the Ottoman Porte; 
and, having ſecured the continuance 
of internal tranquillity, he prepared 
for extending his conqueſts; or, to 
uſe his own language, © for the fur. 
ther deltverance and regeneration of the 
eaſtern world.” 


[To be continued. ] 
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ADVENTURE OF SOME RussITan OFFICERS. 


OME Ruſſian officers, in conſe- 
quence of a military expedition, 
were ſent to Tartary, They reached 
Tarku, the metropolis of Dageſtan 
Tartary, and ſtaid in it for ſome time. 
Tarku contains about three thouſand 
houſes, and is very full of inhabi- 
tants. The houſes are all two ſtories 


within. 


night. They have neither chairs nor 
tables, but all fit or lie upon the 
floor. Inftead of glaſs in the win=- 
dows, they have blinds, very curi- 
ouſly. checquered of plaited reed, 
through which they can ſee what paſ- 
ſes in the ſtreet without being ſeen 
The walls and cielings are 


high, platformed at top; ſtanding 
cloſe to each other. The women 
walk upon them in the cool of the 
evenings, as the men do inthe ſtreets. 
Every houſe has a garden ſtored with 
all kinds of delicious fruits, and all 


white, without any ornament, 

After this he led the Ruſlian of- 
fi cer into a ſquare court, divided in 
the middle by a high wall, which 
ſeparated his own apartments from 
thoſe of the women. Having ſhewn 


well ſupplied with fine ſprings of 
water. As for their women, they 
are incomparably beautiful, both in 
feature and ſhape, with a fair clear 
complex1on, accompanied with love. 
iy black eyes and hair. But, as the 
men are very jealous, they are a]. 
ways locked up, fo that it is no eaſy 
matter to get ſight of them. The 
Ruſlian officers had the liberty to go 
about the city to buy proviſions; and 
on theſe occaſions they went well at- 
tended and well armed, Being one 
day ſtrolling about the town, they 
{aw one of the principal inhabitants 
going into his houſe, and they made 
bold to throng in with him much 
againſt his inclination. But, being 
intormed by an interpreter that they 
were officers of rank, and that they 
begged the favour he would indulge 
their curioſity by ſhewing them the 
inſide of his houſe, he at laſt reluct. 
antly conſented, and led them into 
his apartments. The floors were all 
covered with very fine Perſian tapeſ- 
try, without any kind of ornament, 
excepting ſome fine mattraſſes, and 
Alk quilts, upon which they lie at 


them alſo his garden, well ſtored 
with all kinds of fruit, he invited 
them to fit down with him on a ſo- 
pha under a piazza, and entertained. 
them with coffee, fruits, and ſweet. 
meats. One of the officers ſhowed 
him a very pretty ſhaving-glaſs he 
carried in his pocket; and, obſerv- 
ing him to be much pleaſed with it, 
he made him a preſent of it, which 
ſeemed to ingratiate the officers with 
him. 

After ſome converſation with their 
hoſt, the officers begged the tavour 
of him to bet them ſee his women in 
their dreſs only at a diſtance; to 
which, though unwillingly, he at laſt 
conſented, and went himſelt to their 
apartments to order them to get 
themſelves ready, and returning pre- 
ſently, he ſat down again, and con- 
verſed ſome time with the officers, 

He then went again, and brought 
out four of his wives and eight of his 
concubines, and placed them all in 
a row, that the officers might have 
a full view of them, in which poſ. 
ture he lett them ſtanding; and, re- 
turning himſelf to the ſopha, he ſat 
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down with the officers. The ladies, 
however, ſeemingly diſpleaſed to be 
gazed at, at ſuch a diſtance, advanced 
with one accord, and ſeated them- 
ſelves upon the ſopha oppoſite to the 
officers, at which forwardneſs their 
hoſt ſeemed not at all pleaſed; and 
they, not regarding him in the leaſt, 
examined the dreis of the officers very 
narrowly, and put a great. many 
queſtions to them by their interpre— 
ter, eſpecially relating to the dreſs 
and cuſtoms of their women. On 
being informed, that in their coun- 
try no man was permitted to have 
more than one wite, and that the wo- 
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RISH BUTTS are a never-failins 
ſource of merriment; fo conge— 
mal is this ſpecies of humour (ſo:re- 
times defigned perhaps) to the [pirit 
of the country, that Sir Richard 
Steele himicif acknowledged, thit 
he thought «© if an Engliſhman were 
to be born in Ireland he would make 
blunders too.” 
The eſſence of a bu]! conliſts of 


a ſtrange laughable confuion and id 


congruity both of thought und ex- 
preilion. When the Jews aſked our 
Saviour, © Did this man fin; or his 
Parents, that he was Gora blind,” 
they were guilty of as Capital a bull 
as the Iriſh when they aſſerted that 
their tutelary ſaint, Patrick, © ſwam 
acrols the Litiey with his head be- 
tween his teeth,” Solomon made a 
more excuſable bull, when he ad- 
viſed people to /eave off contention be- 
Fore it be meddled with; 1. e. leave off 
before you begin.” 

Mr. Amner, going through a ſtreet 
in Windfor, two boys looked out of 
a one pair of ſtairs window, and cried, 
There goes Mr, Amner, that makes 
ſo many bulls.” He hearing them, 
looked up ſaying, “ You raſcals, I 
know you well enough, and /I had 
. you here I'd kick you down ſtairs.” 

When Sir John Scott brought in 
his bill for reftricting'the liberty of 
the preſs, an Iriſh peer ſuggeſted 
that all anonymous publications ſhould 
nave the name of the author on the title. 
page! 

An Iriſh nobleman, having the 
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men had the ſame liberty as the men 
to walk abroad and viſit their neigh- 
bours, they clapped their hands, and 
cried out with emotion, “O happy, 
happy, country!“ 

Their maſter, not being at all 
pleaſed with their conduct, ordered 
them immediately to their apart- 
ments, and they obeyed with mnch 
reluctance, They were all lovely 
creatures, but the concubines excel. 
led the wives in beauty. The reafon 
15 obvious; for they are married to 
their wives by proxy; and the others 
they take from choice, 
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command of a troop of ſoldiers, dur. 
nz the warin Flanders, contrived by 
{orced marches to ſecure an import- 
ant pals, to which the enemy were on 
the road. There, my lads,” ſaid 
he to his ſoldiers, © told you we 
ſhould 6- firſt at laſt, though we were 
laft at firſt, and behind Lefore. 

The figure in rhetoric Known un- 
der the name of a ld is by no means 
confined to the iahabitantsot Ireland, 
For example. A on Bayſwater 
Lying-in Hoſpital, publiſhed in the 
Morning Herald of the 19th of June 
1$09, concludes thus: “ Since its 
firſt eſtabliſhment, upwards of 52,000 
women have been delivered at this 
hoſpital, which at preſent particu- 
larly extends its ſuccour to the w- 
doto of ſailors and ſoldiers, who are [6 
gallantly fighting for their king and 
county.“ 

One Dr. Hunter, a Scottiſh clergy- 
man, in what he facetiouſly terms 
% A faithful tranſlation of Sonnin!'s 
Travels in Egypt,” informs his rea- 
ders, that at Malta “ the 7:4ges of 
the houſes are all flat terraces,” and 
that, „at Roſetta the inhabitants 
cut the throats of their ducks, and 22 
that ſituation keep them alive, with the ii 
wings broken ;” and laſtly, that tho 
Orientals never take a walk but on 
norſeback.” 

The author of the tragedy of 
Douglas makes his hero repeat 
Beneath a mountain's brow the moſt remote 


And inacceſſible, by ſhepherds trod, 
A bermit lived, 


Now, 
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Now, pray, Mr. Paddy Home, how did 
the ſhepherds reach this inacceſſible 
mountain's brow ? 

Mr. Home, in another paſſage of 
the ſame tragedy, ſmells a little of 
the /od: 

The river, ruſhing o'er its pebbled beq, 

I mpoles ſilence with a ſ{illy found. 


Mr. Campbell, an Argyleſhire 
laird, has given a ſpecimen of the 
bull, even beyond any of thoſe juſt 
recited, The excellent military road 
in that country, conſtructed under 
the late General Wade, running 
through part of his eſtate, he has re- 
corded his ſenſe of this improvement 
by aconſpicuous monument,on which 
is inſcribed the following diſtich : — 
Had you but ſcen this road before it was 

maile, 
You'd litt up your hands, and bleſs Gene- 
ral Wade, 

But, inorder to come quite home, 
what ſhall we fay of the following 
advertiſement, inſerted at the time 
Drury-lane play-houſe was rebuild- 


ing? © Drury-lane opens at the 
Opera-houſe, the 1oth of next 
month.“ 

AN ExyREss.-—A gentleman in 
Scotland, whoſe lady was deemed at 
the point of death, wrote a letter to 
a phytician in London, to requeſt his 
immediate preſence. The poſteript, 
however, was truly Hibernian 
„ Since writing the above, a ſudden 
change has happened for the better; 
0 you need not come.“ 

Iriſh Method to rum a Banter. In the 
late rebellion in Ireland, John Clau— 
dius Beresford, who, member for the 
city of Dublin, and a banker, by his 
great vigilance in detecting and pu- 
nithing the rebels in various parts of 
the country made himſelf ſo obnox- 
10us to them, that whenever they 
plundered a houſe, and tound any of 
his bank-notes, the general cry was 
—*<©< By Jaſus, we'll ruin the raſcal, 
we'll deſtroy every note of his we can 
find;” and they actually deſtroyed, 
it is ſuppoſed, upwards of 20,0001, of 
lis notes in the courſe of therebellion. 
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OOKS, like friends, ſhould be 
B few and well-choſen. . 

Like friends, too, we ſhouid return 
to them again and again—tor, like true 
friends, they will never fail us—never 
ceale to inſtruct—never cloy. 

Many books are read, but few at- 
tended to—fewer underſtood. Books 
are bought from faſhion, more than 
from judgment. Books change their 
taſhion, almoſt as much as apparel, 
A faſhionable writer makesa fathion- 
able book, and creates a number of 
taſhionable readers—readers, who 
pay more attention to tae tuſhion of 
the writer than to the taition of the 
book. | 

Some books are the common topics 
of converſation for a month, or two, 
or three but are never heard of after. 

Wherefore ſhould Jencumber my- 
ſelf with twenty thouſand, when a 
hundred will anſwer all my purpoſes, 
and be full as much as I can di— 
geſt? I do not Know that even a 
hundred are neceſſary if we exclude 
tne endleſs writers of idle imagina- 
tion and vain diſputation of all ages 
and countries: but admit them, even 


with choice and deliberation, and 
twenty thouſand were not ſufficient. 

The ſame things are ſaid over and 
over—and there remains nothing new 
to be ſaid, to the point of truth— 
though arguments and controverſy, 
from given and fuppolſitious pre- 
miſes, will laſt till the end of the 
world. The different ſtyles and 
manners of writers will always enti— 
tie ſome to a deſerved preference 
but the matter is the ſame, though 
diverſely ſaid. 

The {ſentiment or ſentence upon 
which we commonly build, 1s ſhort 
—and may be compriſed in the feweſt 
words—ſome two, or three, or half 
a dozen, or halt a ſcore—twenty, at 
moſt; - From ſuch ſimple founda. 
tions, we raiſe amazing ſuperſtruc- 
tures! —But it is all flouriſh and ex- 
poſition — ſave what is ' ſpent in 
wrangling and downright contradic- 
tion—or talſehood in the very teeth 
of truth—which generally makes the 
greateſt part of the book. 

Is it good ?—you may venture to 
conclude it common. To call it 
ſuch-a-one's ſaying, is childiſh. —It 
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zs like a ſimpleton's repetition of 
ſomething trite—and making his fa. 
ther, or his grandmother, a preſent 
of it. Over thoes, over boots!—* as 
my father ſays.“ It never rains but 
it pours !-“ as my grandmother uſed 
to ſay.? 

All truth, all ſcience, 1s reducible 
to axioms—many labouring at the 
ſame point, will reſolve it after the 
ſame manner, and, frequently, al- 
moſt in the ſame words :—thence 
fentences and topics aroſe; which 
ſoon became general, and were, in 
ſubſtance, in every one's mouth 
the learned ſtill regarding and pre- 
ſerving them in choice ſentences— 
the unlearned, vulgarizing a great 
number of them into common pro- 
verbs. 

Many common ſayings with us, 
were no leſs common among the na- 
tions and people who lived two cor 
three thouſand years ago. The ſen— 
tences of ihe wiſe and virtuous, were 
common to every {ct of philoſophy; 
and approved by all. —[t mattered 
not who ſpake them, nor from what 
ſchool they came; ſo that the leſſon 
was general, and the truth incontro- 
vertible. 

The Epicureans rejected not the 
apophthegms of the Stoics; neither 
the Stoics thoſe of the Epicureans; 
but admitted them equatly with their 
own—however they might entertain 
different ſentiments concerning vir- 
tue and plealure—which may be 
called rather a maſterly diſtinction, 
than a material difference—the one 
accounting virtue the only pleature ; 
the other laying it down as a polſi— 
tive truth, that no pleaſure could 
exiſt without virtue. But the prin- 
cipal difference, whichrendered them 
Treconcilable, was rather about the 
exerciſe, than the object of virtue 
whether ſhe ſhould be active or pal- 
fve—employed in public geod, or 
enjoyed in liſtleſs eaſe: this depends 
much upon temper and conſtitution 
the good man will always find too 
many reaſons tor being an idle man. 
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— They might follow the particulzr 
doctrine and mode of diſputation of 
one maſter in preference to all others 
—but they followed Truth, where. 
ever they found her, without re. 
garding from what clals the ſprang. 
If ſhe condeſcended to appear in her 
own vellleſs and majeſtic fimplicity 
—no matter to who—they knew they 
could not be deceived. They were 
certain ſhe came not to enlighten One 
ſect above another, but tor the ſake 
of all mankind. 

As ſoon condemn me to the mob 
of the world, as tothe mob of books! 
Not but chat libraries are uſeful to 
many good -purpoſes—yet how few 
have learned the ſccret of making a 
good uſe of them ? 

The labours of the learned and in— 
genious of all ages ſhould not be loſt 
There is nothing from which hu- 
manity derives fo much honour— 
The greateſt monument of men, are 
letters—they are not only the foun— 
dation of all, but they outlive all 
other. 

Yet it were much to be wiſhed, 
that reading was more contmed, and 
writing leſs frequent—which would 
be the caſe, provided every writer 
had ſome laudable end in view. For 
otherwiſe, it is but like wheeling 
rubbiſh to the mountain's foot, with. 
out adding to the height, and enlarg. 
ing the proſpect —or carrying ſtones 
to the valt pile, which only adds 
to the bulk, but increaſes not the 
ſtrength and magmticence of the 
building. 

Books to judicious compilers, are 
uſeful- to particular arts and pro. 
feſſions, abſolutely neceflary—to men 
of real ſcience, they are tools: but 
more are tools to them. Where one 
improves, a thouſand corrupt— 
where cne is ſige, a thouſand are im- 
pertinent—where one nouriſhes Vir- 
we, a thouſand endeavour to make 
Vice amiable. Where one gives me 
peace, a thouſand would rob me of 
it—where one directs me right, thou- 
ſands mitlead me. 
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HAT has been often obſerved 
of the judgment of individu- 
als, 1s equally true of particular fo- 


c:eties: every ſociety, like every in- 
dividual, looks with eſteem or con- 
tempt on other {ſocieties only in pro- 

portion 
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portion to their agreement or diſa- 
greement with the ideas, paſſions, 
prejudices, rank, and genius, of the 
perſons who compoſe that ſociety. 

Let a quaker, for inſtance, appear 
in a Circle of beaux, will he not be 
turveyed with that kind of contemp- 
tuous pity which we generally be. 
ſtow upon thoſe who we think aban- 
don a real for an imaginary good, 
Should a conqueror enter a ſtudy of 

hiloſophers, who can doubt that 
je would conſider their molt pro— 
found ſpeculations as vain and fri- 
volous; that he would view theſe 
tages with that haughty diſdain 
winch a mind, filled with its own 
greatneſs, feels tor thoſe whom it 
defpiſes, and with that exulting ſa— 
periority with which power looks 
down upon weakneſs, But trani- 
port one of theſe ſages to the royal 
tent, and Jet the conqueror treat him 
with that diſreſpect which he con- 
ceives him to merit, 

„ Proud mortal!“ will the oftend- 
ed philoſopherreply, “ho deipiteſt 
fouls more loſty than thine own: 
learn, that the object of thy defires 
is our Contempt; and that nothing 
appears great onearth, whenſurvey— 
ed by a truly clevated mind. In an 
ancient foreſt ſits a traveller, at the 
foot of the cedar, which, to him, 
leems to touch the heavens; but 
above the clouds, where the eagle 
ſoars, the talleſt cedars ſeem tocreep 
upon the {urtace of the earth like the 
humble broom, and preſent to the 
eye of the king of birds only a ver- 
dant carpet ſpread over the plains.” 

Let a beautiful woman, young, ele- 
cant, and full of gallantry, fuch as 
hiſtory repreſents the celebrated 
Cleopatra, who by the infinity of her 
charms, the magic of her wit, the 
roluptuouſneſs of her careſles, make 
her lover daily taſte all the delights 
that could be found in variety—in 
whoſe arms, to uſe the emphatic 
language of Dryden, “ deſire ſprings 
trom enjoy ment” let ſuch a woman 
appear in an aſſembly of prudes, 
whoſe chaſtity is ſecured by age and 
uglineſs, how will her beauties and 
ralents be deſpiſed! —Sheltered trom 
{eduction, beneath the Medulſcan 
ſhield of deformity, theſe prudes 
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have no idea of the pleaſure ariſing 
from the flattering infatuation and 
fond ſolicitations of a lover; they 
cannot conceive the difficulty which 
a beautiful woman finds in reſiſting 
the importunity of the man ſhe loves, 
and the vanity of making him the 
conhdant of all her ſecret charms 2 
they will therefore fall with fury 
upon this lovely woman, and place 
her weakneſs among crimes of the 
blackett dye. 

But let a prude, in her turn, ap- 
pear in a circle of coquettes, the will 
there meet with as little reſpect as 
{uperc:itoufneſs can ſhew to levity, 
and as much contempt as beauty can 
Cxprets tor deformity, 10 be e. 
venged on her pruderv, they will 
tell her; that the beauty who yields 
to love, and the ordinary woman 
who reſiſts that pamon, are both 
prompted by the ſame motive; the 
one ſeeks an admirer of her Charms, 
the other to avoid the means of her 
diſgrace; and conſequently there is 
no ditterence, but v hat beauty makes 
between the prude and the woman of 
gallantry. 

Thus the different opinions, paf- 
ſions, and prejudices, of mankind, 
exult over each other. The often. 
tatious miniſter of ſtate, who will 


not Know merit in a mean condition, 


is deſpiſed in his turn by men of 
fenſe and learning. “ Fooliſh mor- 
tal!” cry they; «© on what doſt thou 
pride thyfelt? Art thou vain of the 
crowds that kneel before thee ?— 
Know, whatever thy folly may fup- 
poſe, this homage 1s not paid to thee, 
but to thy place. Thou, of thyſelt, 
art nobody; what luſtre thou haſt is 
reflected by the tavour of thy fove- 
reign, Behold the yapours that ariſe 
from the mud of thoſe marihes ; {ſuſ- 
tained in the air, they are changed 
into gaudy clouds: they thine, like 
thee, witha {plendour borruwed from 
the ſun; bur ſhould that luminary 
tor a moment withdraw his beams, 
their brightneſs is loſt, and they fink 

into the mud whence they roſe.” 
As contrary paſſions excite rect- 
procal contempt, a different turn of 
mind produces nearly the ſame ef- 
fect. Neceſjitated to reliſh only ſuch 
ideas as are anraloguus to dur own, itz 
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is impoſſible for us to admire a turn 
of mind very different. For this rea- 
ſon the mathematician has common- 
Iy a greater eſteem tor the metaphy- 
fician than the poet, while the poet 
has a higher opinion of the orator 
than of eicher. 

Thus, with the beſt intentions, il- 
luſtrious men of different taſtes ſet 
little value on each other. Jo be 
convinced of the reality of this con- 
tempt, which 1s always reciprocal, 
let us liſten to the language of men 
of genius. 

The romance-writer is perſuaded, 
that his labours require the higheſt 
degree of invention aud delicacy of 
mind, though he allows that the 
poet has ſome right to diſpute it 
with him. The meraphylician, by 
a very different merit, would faatch 
the palm from both; ke tencies that 
he only is the ſource of evidence, 
and the confidant of nature, 1 
alone,” ſays he, “can generalize 
ideas, and diſcover the ſeeds of thoſe 
events which daily unfold them- 
ſelves in the phytiical and moral 
world; by me alone man 1s enlight- 
ened.” 

The poet conſiders the metaphy- 
ſician as a ſolemn fool, u ho is bufted 
about words, and rates him accord- 
ingly. © You perplex the head,” 
ſays he, “ with endleſs ditt:;;ctions, 
and employ many words without 
meaning; you may ſometimes lit up- 
on truth, but you cannot bring t 
home to the heart. It is not in the 
works of Ariſtotle, but in tots of 
Homer, that conviction is to be 
found: man is influenced by mo— 
tives, not by arguments. The dii- 
coveries of your art are doubrinl, 
the effects of mine are certain.“ 

By ſpeeches like theſe, do thoſe 
three men ſhew their contempt for 
eich other; and, in ſuch a diip ute, 
ſhould they call in the politician s 
an arbitrator, he would ſhew an equ- 
al contempt for all of them, © You 


know,” he would ſay, „that the 


arts and ſciences are only ſerious 
trifles and vain ſubtilties. We may 
apply ourſelves to them in intancy, 
in order to exerciſe the mind; but 
it is only the knowledge of the pub- 


lic good, the intereſt ot the commu-. 


nity to which we belong, that ought 
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to engage the minas of men of ge- 
nius, arrived at the years of diſcre-. 
tion, Every other object js little, 
when compared with the vaſt ma- 
chine of policy:” — Whence he 
would conclude, that he alone is 
worthy of univerſal admiration. 

zut let us ſuppoſe a natural phi- 
lolopherto have liſtened to this con- 
cluſion of the politician. “ You de- 
ceive yourlſelt,”” he will immedi- 
ately reply: © tor if greatneſs of 
mind 15 to be meaſured by the great- 
neis of the objects about which we 
are Converſant, it is I alone who am 
truly worthy of eſteem. A ſingle 
diſcovery of mine changes the inte- 
reſt of nations. I rub a needle upon 
the loadſtune, and encloſe it within 
a box : America is diſcovered. The 
ſettlers dig mines: a thouſand veſ. 
ſels, loaded with gold, divide the 
waves uf the Atlantic, pour out their 
treaſures in Europe, and the face of 
the political world is changed. Al— 
ways Cccupied about great objects,” 
continues he, if I retire to ſolitude 
and ſilence, it is not to ſtudy the lit- 
tle revolutions of empires, but thoſe 
of the univerſe; it is not to pene- 
trate the trifling ſecrets of courts, 
but thoſe of nature: I diſcover how 
the ſca has formed mountains, and 
how it has ercroached upon the 
earth: I meaſure both the force that 
moves the ſtars, 'and the extent of 
the luminous circles they deſcribe in 
the azure vault of Heaven; I calcu- 
late their magnitude, compare it 
with that of the earth, and bluſh at 
the imalineſs of the ſport I inhabit. 
It Jam aſhamed of the hive, judge 
what contempt 1 muſt fee: for the in- 
fects who people it!—The greateſt 
Jegitiator, in my eye, is no more than 
the King of bers.” 

In tlus manner do all claſſes and 
all ſocieties of men endeavour to 
prove that they are ſuperior to the 
relt, and deal out their contempt aC- 
cording ly. 

Wa may therefore venture to lay 
it down as a fixed poſition, that it is 
perſonal miereft, diſferently modined, 
which produces ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
diveriity of human opinions, and 
which is the ſole diſpenſer of praiſe 
and blame between particular ſocie- 
ties as well as individuals. 

POETRY, 
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POE TR Ty; 


CUPID To SPRING. 
EEMING with Nature's living fires, 
I bid thee welcome, genial Spring, 
While Fancy wakes her thouſand lyres, 
And woods and vales reſponſive ring. 


She comes—lo! Winter ſcowls away; 
Harmonious forms ſtart forth to view; 
N ymphs, tripping light in circles gay, 
Deck'd in their robes of virgin hue, 
Then I, on am'rous ſportings bent, 
Like a ſly archer take my ſtand ; 
Wide thro? the world my ſhafts are ſent, 
And ev'ry creature owns my hand. 


Firſt man, the lord of all below, 
A captive {inks beneath my dart; 
And lovely woman, fram'd to glow, 
Yields the dominion of her heart! 


Thro? ſea and earth, and boundleſs ky, 
The fond ſubjection all muſt prove, 

Whether they ſwim the ſtream, or {ly, 
Or mountain, vale, or foreſt rove. 


Nor leſs the garden's ſweet domain, 

The moſly heath, and verdant mead, 
The tow'ring hill, the level plain, 

And ficlds, with blooming life o'erſpread. 


SONNET. 
1— the ſwain that o'er yon moun- 
tain's brow 


With merry minſtrelſy awakes the morn, 

When Spring with beauty decks the vale 
below, 

Or Winter reigns in gloomy pomp for- 
lorn ! 

He, happy youth, to kinder fortune born, 


Ne'erknew the piercing pangs that I have 


prov'd, 
From Friendſiip dear and ſweet retirement 
torn, 
From all who lov'd me—and from all 1 
lov'd! | 


Life's faireſt bleſſings deſtin'd to forego, 
For years of pain, anxiety, and care, 
To droop beneath the weight of mental woe; 
Ills which this heart but little knows to 
bear, 
This eaſy heart which bleeds when others 
groan, 
And mourns their ſorrows, while it weeps its 
own |! 


EP1GRAM on Two Young Ladies. 
\ \ HEN wiſdom and beauty, (rare in- 


tercourle!) meet, 
From heav'n we get emblems to mark our 
lurpriſe: 
Thus Clara is Venus, with Pallas's wit, 
And Emily, Pallas with Venus's eyes. 
Vol. XI, No. 162. 


to acquaint your lordſhip, that his 
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From the LONDON GAZ ET TES. 

Copy of an Encloſure from Admiral Lord 

Gardner, Commander in Chief on the 

Coaſt of Ireland, to William Marſden, 

E/q. dated at Cork, the 21ft of Fe- 
bruary, 1805. 

Topaze, at Sea, Feb. 13, 

lat. 48. 22. lon. 15. 
My Lonp, I have the pleaſure 


majeſty's ſhip under my command, 
has this day captured the French 
pri vateer General Angereau, ketch- 
rigged, mounting fourteen 12-poun- 
der carronades, and eighty men on- 
board. She is the ſame veſſel that 
has been ſo frequently heard of, and 
that boarded and carried the William 
Heathcote Weſt-Indiaman. This 
cruize ſhe has been out forty-ſeven 
days without making a capture. 
W. T. LAKE. 
Encloſure from Sir John Orde, Bart. to 
William Marſden, Eſq. dated on-board 
his Majeſty's ſhip Glory, off Cadiz, the 
5th of February, 1805. 
Mercury, at ſea, Feb. 4. 
SIR, I have the honour to inform 
you, that I this morning tell in with 
and captured El Fuerte de Gibraltar, 
a lateen-rigged Spaniſh gun-vellel, 
which failed yeſterday morning front 
Cadiz bound to Algeziras; ſhe is 
armed with two long 12-pounders, 
two 16-pound carronades, feveraL 
ſwivels, and a large quantity cf imalk 
arms and cutlailes, commanded by 
Don Ramon Evtate, and had on 
board fifty-nine men. 
D. P. BovvBRIF. 
Encloſure from Vice. Admiral Sir J. T. 
Duckworth, KR. 3, Commander in Chief 
of his Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels at 
Jamaica, to H. Marſden, Es. 
Princeſs Charlotte, Dec. 13. 
Sik, I have the hanour to inform 
you, that at ten A. AH. Cape Anto- 
nio E. four leagues, made all fail in 
chace of a brig; and after a hard 
chace of feven hours, with a treſh 
breeze, came up with her in lat. 20. 
50. N. Ion. 85. 32. W. having ſteered 
S. the whole of the chace; firing 
four or five thot at her, ſhe ſtruck, 
and proves to be the French priva- 
30 teer. 
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teer brig Regulus, fromGuadaloupe, 
commanded by Citizen Jacque Ma- 
thieu, pierced for fourteen guns, but 
only eleven mounted, (having thrown 
two overboard, with her boats and 
Tpars, in the chace,) and eighty-four 
men, She eis a very fine veſſel, ſails 
remarkably well, is coppered, and is, 
in my opinion, perfectly adapted for 
his majeſty's ſervice. 
E. F. GAR DN ER. 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. Thomas Muſ- 
grave, Commander of the Kitty, to Nil- 
tram Marſden, Ejq. dated at Falmouth 
the 14th of March. 

SIk, I have the honour toacquaint 
you, for the information of the lords 
of the admiralty, that on Sunday the 
12thinſtant, in the latitude of 48. N. 
Jon. 10. 17. W. we fell in with the 
Spaniſh private ſhip of war Felicity, 
mounting 20 guns, and 179 men, com— 
manded by Joſe Vinceitto de Cinza, 
out ten days from St. Andero; and, 
after an engagement of one hour and 
a half, the ſtruck to the Kitty, pri- 
vate ſhip of war, of London, undcr 
my command, We had one man 
Killed and twodangerouſly wounded. 
In juſtice to the officers and ſhip's 
company, I muſt ſay their conduct 
deſerves the approbation of their 
Tordſhips, when you take into con- 
1ideration that not 20 of them ever 
ſaw a gun fired before, and not twice 
that number ever were at ſea before 
we left the Downs, on the 3d inſtant. 

T. MusGRAVE. 

The Gazette of March 23, con- 
tains a detailed account of the gal- 
Jant action of the Arrow and Ache— 
ron with two French frigates of very 
ſupenor force, —-From all the ac- 
counts which arrived, it appears that 
three of the convoy were deſtroyed 
by the enemy, and that there is every 
Teaſon to hope theſe are all which 
Have fallen into their hands. The 
loop and the bomb were fought as 
Jong as they could ſwim. None 
were killed or wounded in the bomb; 
a few were killed, and ſeveral wound- 
ed, on-board the floop. The crews 
were impriſoned in a caſtle, and it is 
underſtood that the officers were to 
be ſent to Gibraltar, 

This Gazette likewiſe contains a 
letter from Admiral Cochsanc, dated 
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Northumberland, off the Bar of Lif. 
bon, March 5, announcing the cap- 
ture of the Spaniſh privateer ſchooner 
Fama, of 4 guns and 62 men, by the 
Circe frigate, on the 1ſt March, off 
Oporto.—it alſo contains an order 
in council, dated 21ſt March, for tak- 
ing off the quarantine impoſed by 
the order of Nov. 14, on ſhips from 
Carolina, 
EAST-INDIA NEWS. 

The following Eaſt-Indiamen, Bri. 
tannia, Captain Birch; Euphrates, 
Captain Welſtegd; Earl Spencer, 
Captain Raitt; Lord Melville, Cap- 
tain Lennox; and David Scott, Cap- 
tain Jones, from Calcutta, arearrived 
at Plymouth, with the juno, Dut- 
cheſs of Portland, and William, 
South-whalers. Theſe ſhips came 
home under the convoy of the Cen- 
turion, of 50 guns, Captain Rainier. 
They left Madras the 4th of Octo— 
ber, arrived on the 31ſt of December 
at St. Helena, ſailed from thence the 
roth of January, and arrived in Ply- 
mouth Sound the roth of March. 

By the above fleet, we have re- 
ceived an account of a ſevere action 
fought between the Centurion, and 
the Marengo, Admiral Linois, and 
two French frigates, towards the 
latter end of September, 1804. The 
Princeſs Charlotte, Captain Logan, 
was lying in a ſmall harbour, about 
four miles to the northward of Ma- 
dras, when the two French frigates 
appeared in ſight, who put out their 
boats, boarded thePrinceſsCharlotte, 
and ſucceeded in capturing her, 'The 
Centurion at that time was lying 
about a mile from the harbour. The 
Frenchmen taking her for an Ealt- 
Indiaman, one of the frigates bore 
down upon her: on her coming alony.- 
ſide of the Centurion, the latter pour- 
ed a broadſide into her, which the 
enemy immediately ſheered oft. A- 
bout two hours after, the Marengo, 
of 82 guns, bore down upon the 
Centurion, which ſhip engaged her 
for two hours, and obliged her to 
ſheer off, On the following day, 
the Marengo, having partly repaired 
the damages ſuſtained, again came 
down, and engaged the Centurion 
for an hour longer; at the end of 
which time ſhe again {heered off. 

The 
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The Centurion had nine men wound- 
ed, but not one killed. The loſs on- 
board the French ſhip is ſuppoſed 
to be much more conſiderable. The 
Princeſs Charlotte was not very va- 
luable, as ſhe had landed almoſt all 
her outward-bound cargo, and had 
not begun to take in her freight for 
England. 
Lift of Ships and Veſſels taken, deſtroyed, 
and re-captured, by his Majeſty's Ships 
under the Command of Admiral Rainer, 


% the Eaſt Indies, between the 21/0 of 


Decereber, 1803, and the 1ſt of No- 

vember, 1804. 

French ſhip Clariſſe, of 12 guns 
and 157 men; taken by the Albion, 
and Sceptre, Dec. 21, 1803. 

French chaſſe marce Paſſe par 
Tout, of 2 guns, 6 iwivels, and 25 
mea; taken by the St. Fiorenzo, Jan. 
14, 1804, off Mount Dilly, 

French brig l'Eſpeigle, of 4 guns 
and 36 men; taken by la Dedaig- 
peuſe, Dec. 14, 1803, off Cochin. 

French bris Freres Unis, of 8 guns, 

34 men, and 140 tons; taken by the 
Caroline, jan. 6, 1804, in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

French ſhip General De Caen, 26 
guns, 200 men, and 360 tons; taken 
by the Caroline, Feb. 4, 1804, be- 
tween the Cows and Andaman Iſles. 

French brig Alfred, of 14 guns, 
75 men, and 110 tons; taken by the 
Sheernets, May 5, 1804, off Point de 
Galle, 

Freach ſchooner Zephyr, of 4 men 
and go tons, laden with 114 flaves; 
taken by the Terpſichore, Aug. 27, 
1804, oft Grande Port. 

French brig la Jeune Clementine, 
of 15 men, laden with 80 flaves; 
taken by the Sir Edward Hug hes In— 
Ciaran, Puly 12, 1804. 

PETER RAINIER. 


The Calcutta Gazette of July 19, 
1804, gives intelligence of the com- 
plete ſucceſs of Lieut-Col. Martin- 
dale, commanding the troops in the 
province of Bundlecund, againſt a 
party of banditti under the orders of 
a Bundela Chief, named Rajah Kam 
Sing, and of the Najahs. By theſe 
advices it appears, that on the 1(t of 
July, 1804, Lieut.-col, Martindale, 
with the detachment under his com- 
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mand, arrived at Mahobah, and, 
having aſcertained the poſition occu. 
pied by Rajah Ram and the Najahs, 
determined to attack them. The 
poſition they occupied was extremely 
ſtrong, being ſurrounded by ranges 
of high rocks, which were lined by 
matchlockmen and rocket-boys, who 
kept up a conſtant fire upon the 
Britiſh troops, as they advanced 
againſt the banditti. This was on 
the 2d. Both attacks ſucceeded 
completely, and the banditti were 
driven trom the ſtrong poſition which 
they occupied, with the loſs of nearly 
the whole of their baggage, tents, 
camels, horſes, bazar, &c. &c. 

A letter from Calcutta of the 8th 
of September, 1804, contains the fol- 
lowing intereſting intellingence ; — 
„The American brig Waſhington 
arrived on the sth. She left Mocha, 
on the W. coalt of Sumatra, on the 
Sthof Auguſt, This ſettlement had 
been captured by the Bombay fri- 
gate, Commodore Hayes, and the 
armed ſhip Lord Caſtlereagh. About 
200 of the natives were killed, and a 
iew of the Engliſh. The town was 
completely burned. All the guns, 
a large iron cheſt of dollars, and 
ſome other property, were carried oft 
by the natives. 

It is with great concern we have 
to {tate, that letters were yeſterday 
received from Backergunge, dated 
the 2d of Auguſt, which mention the 
loſs of the ſhip Candidate, Captain 
Fell, on the 28th July laſt. Captain 
and Mrs. Fell, Mr. Ball, ſecond offi- 
cer, Dr. Anderſon, of his majesty's 
75th regiment, and ninety other per- 
ſons, have periſhed on this melan— 
choly occaſion. Mellrs, Decre, Jones, 
and Fox, mates of the Candidate, 
and ten laſcars, were providentially 
ſaved in the jolly boat. The long 
boat was in the act of being hoiſted 
out for the preſervation ot the re- 
mainder of the unfortunate people, 
when the ſhip is reported to have 
gone down head foremoſt, and in- 
volved them in deſtruction.” 

MADRAS 

GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Ext radis from Lieutenant. colonel Monſon's 

Letter to Gen. Lake, dated Camp near 


Boynſodah, Fuly 3, 1804. 
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S1R, It is with unbounded ſatis. 
faction I have the honour to ac- 
quaint your excellency, that the 
ſtrong and hitherto called impregna- 
ble hill-fort of Hinglais Ghur was 
aſſaulted yeſterday at two o'clock 
P.M. by a party from my detach- 
ment, compoſed of the 2d battalion 
2d regiment, 6 ſix-pounders, and a 
part of Lieutenant Lucan's Hindoſ- 
tance cavalry, the whole under the 
command of Major Sinclair. 

This detachment left my camp at 
voonorah on the evening of the iſt, 
and arrived within a mile of the fort 
at half paſt ten on the morning of 
the 2d, when, from the exiſting cir. 
cumſtances of Jeſwunt Rao Holkar 
being within twenty-two coſs of my 
detachment, with the whole of his 
cavalry, brigades, and guns, and it 
being in the height of the rains, it 
became neceſſary that no time ſhould 
be loſt. 

The fort having been previouſly 
reconnoitred, and the troops having 
Had three hours reſt, it was deter— 
mined to proceed to the aſſault, and 
at half paſt two they arrived at the 
poſitions fixed upon. Being now 
diſcovered by the enemy, a very 
heavy cannonade commenced from 
the tort, which, from the great ex- 
pertneſs of our artillery, was, in the 
courſe of an hour, completely ſi— 
lenced, and our troops then having 
eſcaladed the walls, took poſſeſſion 
of the place, and, which makes me 
extremely happy to add, with very 
little loſs on our part, not having an 
officer either killed or wounded. 

The garriſon conſiſted of 300 ca- 
valry and 800 infantry, commanded 
by Sham Rao Murray (the killedar 
of the place), who made his eſcape 
through a ſmall gateway on the caſt 
ſide of the fort, with other fugitives, 
many of whom were found killed or 


worinded in the ſurrounding jungles. . 


The fort of Hinglais-Ghur had 
been in poſſeſſion of Jeſwunt Rao 
Holkar's family for this fifty years, 
and is conſidered by the natives as 
one of the ſtrongeſt forts in his domi- 
nions; it is ſurrounded by a deep na- 
tural ravine 250 feet in breadth, and 
200 in depth, the ſides perpendicular, 


on the inner of which is built the 
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walls of the fort; there are alſo three 
made-cauſeways leading to the gates, 
W. Monson, 

The next article of intelligence 1s 
from the Calcutta Gazette, which 
ſtates, that a large detachment, under 
the command of Lieut.-col. Mon- 
ſon, had been defeated with great 
loſs by Holkar. The Lieut..col. 
after the capture of Hinglaiz Ghur 
advanced with a view of communi. 
cating and co-operating with Colonel 
Murray ; who was on his march 
from Guzerat, to attack the capital 
of Holkar's territories. But the de- 
tachment under the command of Col. 
Monſon, which conſiſted of 3000 men, 
was A haraſſed in their 
march by a ſuperior enemy. His 
{ſituation was aggravated by a want 
of ſupplies, by continued and heavy 
rains, which impeded his march, and 
rendered conveyance of the guns al. 
moſt impracticable, and laſtly, by 
treachery, ſome of his native officers 
having entered into a correſpondence 
with Holkar, in conſequence of which 
in the midſt of his diſtreſſes, two 
companies from one of the battalions 
and a large party of Hindoſtanee ca- 
valry deſerted him. Amidſt ſuch a 
complication of calamities, it is won. 
derful that a ſingle man belonging to 
the detachment eſcaped being made 
priſoner. After, however, a march 
of about ſix weeks, Col. Monſon 
reached Agra; but ſo cloſely preſſed 
by the enemy, that the detachment 
was almoſt wholly diſperſed before 
the colonel arrived at Agra, which 
was on the ziſt of Auguſt. The 
enemy followed as far as Futtypoor, 
in ſtraggling parties, for the purpoſe 
of plundering, but made no united 
attack after the 28th. 

The following extract of a Letter 
from the Commander in Chiet to the 
Governor-General, under date the 
8thof September, 1804, is publiſhed 
tor general information : 

c« [ ſhall cauſe every poſſible in- 
quiry to be made into the apparent 
diſaffection on the part of ſome of 
the corps; but I have the pleaſure 
to aſſure your lordſhip, that it dues 
not appear to have been very exten- 
ſive. Numbers of the ſepoys are 
daily coming in; and thoſe that ans 
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{till with the enemy, and have been 
obliged to take ſervice, have ſent 
word to their officers that they will 
avail themſelves of the firſt oppor. 
tunity of eſcaping to return. I hoſe 
who refuſed to enter the enemy's ſer- 
vice have been moſt cruelly treated, 
and in general mutilated in the right 
hand.” 

Intelligence fromRampeorah.,— At nine 
A. M. on the 28th of Auguſt, Capt. 
Hutchinſon, of the Bengal artillery 
(who had been left in the command 
of the fort of Rampoorah), obſerved 
a party of the enemy marching inthe 
directionof Orniara; and conceiving 
it to be poſſible to cut them off, or- 
dered Lieutenant Rebertſon, with 
three companies of ſepoys, and ſome 
Golundauze, to attempt this opera- 
tion. Lieut. Robertſon ſucceeded in 
reaching the enemy, who immediate. 
ly opened a fire upon him from three 
guns, 'The enemy, however, were 
enabled to draw off their artillery, 
but Lieutenant Robertſon captured 
five tumbrils and a ſtand of colours, 
and compelled the enemy to retire 
with the greateſt precipitation, 

Official intelligence has been re— 
ceived of the capture, without any 
loſs on our part, of Indore, the capi- 
tal of the Holkar territories, by the 
corps under thc command of Colonel 
Murray, on the 24th of Aug. 1804. 
The officer commanding Jeſwunt 
Rao Holkar's troops at Indore retired 
without any reſiſtance to Colonel 
Murray. 

No detailed narrative of Col, Mur- 
ray's operations after that period to 
the 23d of October, a period of two 
months, has reached us. It is pro- 
bable that the deteat of Col. Mon- 
ſon's detachment, in a conſiderable 
degree, deranged the plan of the 
campaign, and condemned Colonel 
Murray to inactivity, 

On the 23d October, Col. Murray's 
corps marched from Ogein, not tar 
from Indore, which had been taken 
two months before. Thus there is a 
long blank yet unfilled up in the hil- 
tory of the campaign, ſrom the zoth 
Auguſt to the end of October. Let- 
kers, as we underſtand, from Bom- 
bay, mention, that General Lake, 
having no doubt taken every pre- 
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caution to repair the ill conſequences 
of Colonel Monſon's diſaſter, had 
marched from Agra. On the 3d of 
October he arrived at Matura, where 
Holkar had for ſome time been 
poſted. A few days, however, be- 
fore General Lake came up, Holkar 
took the precaution of ſending off his 
infantry and artillery to the north. 
ward, To facilitate the execution 
of this plan, he acted with conſider. 
able addreſs and judgment, He ad- 
vanced twice with his cavalry, and 
engaged General Lake's forces, but 
our horſe eaſily, and without loſs, 
put them to flight. On the 7th of 
October, General Lake marched to 
attack the enemy. They were driven 
from their ground, and fled in all 
directions. Hopes were entertained 
that this ſucceſs, eaſily we believe, 
and without loſs obtaincd, would 
enable General Lake to come up 
with the enemy's artillery. 

On the 25th of October, Colonel 
Murray, who on the 24th had been 
apprized of General Lake's arrival 
at Matura on the 3d, had advanced 
to a camp diſtant mine coſs from Rut- 
ton to the ſouth-eaſt, It ſeems to be 
the plan of operation to them in 
Holkar between theſc two diviſions 
of the Bengal and Bombay troops, 
thus marching againſt him from dit. 
terent poſitions. 

Such is the ſtate of the campaign 
according to the very lateſt accounts, 
It 1s far from being certain, thege- 
fore, that General Lake's ſucceſs on 
the 5th, magnified by report into a 
great victory, was really ſo deciſive. 
Holkar ſeems to underſtand the ad- 
vantage of his ſituation, and carries 
on the war by avoiding a cloſe and 
general engagement. He thus ex. 
pets to haraſs our troops, and over. 
come their partial detachments, We 
hope, however, that the vigour and 
activity of General Lake will de. 
prive him of the reſources for this 
ſpecies of warfare, for which the mo. 
dern Mahrattas are no leſs diſtin. 
gniſhed than the ancient Parthians, 
and to which, if they would adhere, 
they would be almoſt invincible, 

It is probable that Holkar has 
French officers in his army. His 
whole operations have been very 

Kilfal. 
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Aufl. It is ſaid he has proclaimed 
Bimſelf King of India. 

It is ſaid that the Prinee of Wales? 
Tand came into the polleſſion of the 
Eaſt-India Company, in the follow- 
ing manner:—T helate Captain Light 
formed an alliance with a daughter 
of the King of Quedda—this iſland 
was given to him as her portion, 
After ſome time, the King of Quedda 
conceived the growing importance 
of this iſland, with the trade, worth 
contention, He, therefore, made 
hoſtile demonſtrations, which Cap— 
tain Light moſt ably diverted, by 
pecuniary arrangement, which ſecur— 
ed it to the Company. We have 
now, the more effectually to eſtabliſh 
our ſecurity, obtained a ceſſion of a 
part of the oppolite coalt, 

Died at Bombay, Mehendi All 
Fhan, a man who, irom a mean ori- 
gin, was raiſed to conſiderable em— 
ployment in the Eaſt-India Compa- 
ny's ſervice, and entruſted with the 
Proviſion of ſupplies to a large a- 
mount at Judda, for the troops em- 
ployed on the expedition to Egypt, 
which he executed greatly to the 
latisfaction of the Bombay Govern- 
rut. He was alſo employed as re- 
adent at Baſhire, and on an embaſly 
fo the King of Pexſia. 


Lord Gardner is to have the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, for the 
preſent at leaſt, We are not inform- 
ed whether the retirement of Ad. 
miral Cornwallis will be temporary 
er permanent, 

The following are the regiments 
which are going on the Secret Ex- 
pedition. Four troops of the 20th 
light dragoons, under the command 
of Lieutenant-colonel Taylor; the 
3ath, 44th, 48th, 58th, and S$11t, re- 
giments of infantry, from England ; 
the 25th, 28th, and another regiment 
of infantry, from Ireland; ſeveral 
companies of artillery, engineers, 
ordnance, &c., General Sir James 
Craig is to be commander in chief; 
under him General Sir John Stuart, 
and two brigadier-generals; Briga- 
dier-general Campbell, adjutant-ge- 
neral ta the Expedition; and Colo- 
nel Bunbury, quarter-maſter-general. 

The continental powers remain, 
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as yet, quiet ſpectators of the affairs 
of the war between France and Eng. 
laud. The miſunderſtanding between 
the Emperor of France and the cabi. 
nets of Sweden and Conſtantinople, 
which has been occaſioned by their 
retuſing to acknowledge the former 
as Emperor of the French, and tol. 
lowed by the departure of the late 
ambaſſador, Marſhal Brune, from 
Conſtantinople, has not yet occa. 
ſioned a rupture between theſe courts. 
The Italian Republic is about to re. 
ceive its new government from Ver- 
{ailles, where alſo the new chiet of 
the Batavian republic has been ap- 
pointed, and Landamman Glutz has 
received his office as the head of 
Switzerland. 

Piombino has been erected into a 
principality, and the Princeſs Eliza 
has been inveſted with the ſovereign- 
ty of it, but as a fief o France. The 
oſtenſible motive for the erection of 
this new. power in the heart of Italy, 
is to ſuccour tne French garriſon in 
the iſland of Elba, and to proviſion 
it whe: necetJary. 

The Sovereigaty of the Batavian 
people 1s to be repreſented by 19 
members, under the name of the 
Legitlative Body, with the title of 
their High Mightineſſes, anda Grand 
Penſionary at their head. The fleets 
and armics of the republic are ts be 
at the diipolal of this officer, and he 
no doubt will be at the diſpoſal of 
Bonaparte, Schimmelpennick is to 
fill this fituation from the preſent 
time, until the end of five years af- 
ter the concluſion of a peace with 
this country, and, at the expiration 
of that period, he may be re-elected. 
In addition to his other powers, he is 
to have the appointment of the chief 
political ſervants ot the ſtate, 

Bonaparte declared himſelf King 
of Italy, March 17. 

On the zoth of January the port 
of Gibraltar was opened, and Gene— 
ral Fox and all the troops, were 
landed. The general gave a grand 
ball to the inhabitants, in comme. 
morzgtion of the happy event of the 
termination of the fever, and by way 
of introducing his officers amongſt 
them. Strict orders were given by 
the general, on his landing, to the 

inhabitants, 
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Inhabitants, to white-waſh their 
houſes throughout to prevent a re- 
lapſe, 

The letters brought by the Ajax 
from Gibraltar ſtate, that a dreadful 
gale, on the zoth of January, deſtroy— 
ed the New Mole and King's Bal. 
tion, upwards of twelve {quare-rig- 
ged vellels, and damaged ſcveral 
ethers, The damage is ſaid to be 

eſtimated at the ſum of 200,0001.— 
The expedition fitting out at Alge- 
Ziras was ſuppoſed to be againſt che 
ſhipping in the Mole, w here there 
were upwards of ſeventy valuable 
prizes in February, The commun- 
der of this force is Don Francilco 
Maurell, 

We are exceedingly mortified to 
be obliged to ſtate, that Mr. Wil- 
berforce's motion reſpecting the ab- 
olition of the flave-trade, was, con— 
trary to all expectation, rejected in 
the Houſe of Commons, Feb. 27, by 
a majority of ſeven. 

What is mortification to the friends 
of humanity, has cauſed great re- 
joicing to others. On Saturday the 
23d of March, the Wett-India mer- 
chants entertained the Duke of Cla- 
rence with a ſumptuous dinner at 
the London Tavern. After the 
'health of the king, the chairman 
gave that of the royal duke, which 
was drunk with enthuflaſtic applaule. 
His royal highneſs roſe, and exprel- 
{ed himſelt highly ſtattercd by the 
2pprobation his conduct in parha— 
ment had met with from the eſt— 
India planters. In oppoſing the ab— 
oiition of the ſlave trade, he avowed 
himſelf to be ſole}y intiuvenced by 
the obſervations he had made d 
his ſtay in the Weſt-Indics, and trom 
which he was fully convinced, that 
it would never be political for this 
country to aboliſh the tr the. His 
royal highneſs propoſed tie healths 
of the members of both a of 
parliament, who had oppoled the 
2zbolition of the flave trade. Thoſe 
members who were preſent, ſeve— 
rally returned apa Mr. Fuller's 
health be! ing given, that geatlen:: iN, 
on his riſing to return thank 8, laid, 
that although he was wanting in the 
talent which ſome gentlemen pol. 
lelled, of making long ipeeches, he 


uring 
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as poſſeſſedq of a thundering voice, 
and of which he certainly would 
avail himſelf on the preſent occaſious 
He then vociterated thanks for tke 
honour the company had done him 
in drinking his health, and expretl« + 
his firm determination to oppoſe, a 
every period, the abolition of Faw 
ſlave trade, ina true Stentorian Voice. 
J he company was in a roar of laugh. 
ter. J heir merriment we endy them 
not, nor their reflections afterwards, 
nor their peaceful flumbers or de. 
lightful (black) dreams; any more 
than we envy the royal duke the 
deautiful piece of plate which the 
Liverpool merchants made him a 
preſent of for ſupporting tlavery with 
all his might. 

It appears by the accounts pre. 
ſented to the houſe of commons, 
that the total number of men raifed 
in the united Kingdom, under the 
permanent additional force acts, is 

2743, of whom 2213 werer raiſed by 
pariſh of:cers, and 530 by regimental 
Officers. Of theſe 62 have deen 
diſcharged, two have died, and 36: 
have deſerted; leaving the number 
ot eflective men 2318.— The total 
number of effective men enliſted 
from the army of reſerve into the re- 
gular forces, up to the laſt return, 3s 
171243 

ny «pple mentary Padart. —On the 22d 
ol March, the ch aricellor of the ex- 
chequer 
Commons the new taxes to be im. 
10424 in conſeguence of the rejection 
etthe tax on ho rſes uſed for the pur 
1 e ot 22 [ iculti ITC, a1 d the varia- 
tion zn the falt ay LY. 5 These Ge fici 
encies 8 pin fied to make up by 

Gditious to the caſtoms and excite. 
(7:afſs is to pay an addwiondl 50 per 
cent. upon the preſent exeiſe, ac- 
cording to its different qualities. 
Bricks and tiles, which now pay 58. 
per rthoufind, are in future to pay 
55, 1094, the exiſting indulgences for 
agricultural 8 Tak does to be conti— 
nucd. The duty on eſtate auctions, 
which is 6d. per pound, is to be 7d. 
and that on goods 10d. per pound, 
13. Lhe rele Mt duty on coffee is 
to be increaſed 6d. 
are to be taxed 10s. per hogſhead; 
and there is allo to be a ſmall in- 

creale 


ropoled to the houſe of 


Cider and perry. 
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creaſe of duty on vinegar. The duty 
on gold and ſilver wire is to be 
doubled. Under the head of cuſtoms, 
late and ſtone are to bear an aug- 
mented duty of 20]. per cent. Ten 
per cent. additional is to be laid up- 
on iron, barilla, turpentine, &c,— 
but the 3 ſource of ſupply is 
to ariſe from 24 per cent. in addition 
to the preſent duties on all other 
goods imported. 

The new duty on Glaſs is 


expected to produce 30, ooo 
Bricks and Tiles 37,000 
Auctions 31, 00 
Coffee 28,000 
Cider and Perry 16,000 
Vinegar 11,000 
Gold and silver Wire 5,000 
Slates and Stones 4, 420 
Iron, Barilla, Turpentine 22,000 
Other Imports 176,c00 
{ 410,400 


The Catholic Petition was preſent- 
ed to the houſe of lords by Lord 
Grenville, and to the houſe of com- 
mons by Mr. Fox, on the 25th of 
March. 

D1tp, Jan. 25, at his apartments 
in Greenwich Hoſpital, after a ſhort 
illneſs, Sir Richard Pearſon, Knt, 
Lieutenant-governor of that inſtitu. 
tion. He had ſerved ſeveral years 
in the navy, and commanded the 
Serapis, in the engagement with 
Paul Jones. For his bravery and 
good conduct on that occaſion, his 
majefty conferred upon him the ho- 
nour of knighthood. 

A letter from Vienna, dated Jan. 
26, contradiéts the report of the 
death of Haydn, and mentions how 
deeply he was affected by the ho. 
nours which the French Conſerva— 
tory of Mulic intended to pay to his 
memory. See p. 331. 

On Monday night Feb. 25, as 
Dr. Buchan, who for many years has 
ſpent his evenings at the Chapter 
coffee-houſe, was returning home as 
uſual to his lodgings in Huggin- 
lane, on entering the door, he drop- 
ped down, and expired. 

At Bath, on Tueſday Feb 26, Go- 
vernor Pownall, in the 35th year of 
nis age, He left directions to be bu. 


ried in Walcot-church, and that he 
might be laid in an oaken coffin, 
without ornament or inſcription ; 
that eight men ſhould carry him to 
the grave, without any pall, and that 
a new {uit of clothes ſhould be given 
to them, of any colour they might 
chooſe. He was to be attended only 
by his houſekeeper and man ſervant. 
His body has been opened, and it was 
aſcertained that his death was not 
from any decay of the ſyſtem, but 
that a gangrene had formed about 
the heart, which had ſtopped the 
circulation. 

March. 22. after a long illneſs, at 
Stoke, Lord George Lennox, Go. 
vernor of Plymouth, Colonel of the 
26th Regiment of Foot, and only 
brother to the Duke of Richmond, 
His lordſhip was in his 68th year. 

H. Quin, Eſq. ſhot himſelf at his 
houſe in Dublin. He was a melan. 
choly inſtance of the fatal effects of 
the ennui into which an active mind 
is apt to ſink from the want of a 
ſolid and rational employment ſuited 
to its powers, He inherited from 
his father an eſtate of 5ool. a year, 
which, added to a place of 800l. a 
year in the caſtle of Dublin, put him 
in poſſeſſion of ample means; if it be 
conſidered that he had no family, 
and was not of expenſive habits. 
He beſpoke the caſe of piſtols, with 
one of which he ſhot himſelf, a few 
days before the fatal event, and was 
very particular that they ſhould be 
of the largeſt bore, The ball paſſed 
through his heart, through the bed, 
and lodged in the wall at his bed. 
ſide. The report of the piſtol was 
not heard by any of the domeſtics, 
and his death was neither known 
or ſuſpected until the next morn- 
ing, when his elder brother called 
on buſineſs; and having entered 
the bed-chamber, found him dead, 
and exactly in that ſtate which 
juſtified the concluſion, that he ne- 
ver moved after the ſhot. He had 
often lamented, in the courſe of his 
life, that he had not been brought up 
to a profeſſion, but had never be- 
trayed any ſymptoms of a diſordered 
mind. The jury, under theſe cir— 
cumſtances, brought in a verdict ot 
Suicide. 
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GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.—Cortinued from p. 371. 


NGLAND could not endure the 
eſtabliſhment of a French colo- 

ny in Egypt, ſo near and hoſtile to 
her Eaſt-India territories, and had 
therefore combined with Selim III. 
emperor of the Turks, in a plan of 
general attack, which was intended 
to expel the French from their con- 
queſts and uſurpations. The prepa- 
rations were made in Syria, and com- 
mitted to the care of the pacha 
Djezzar, who was to traverſe Aſia 
Minor, and to attack Egypt with a 
powerful army. At the ſame time a 
ſtrong diverſion was to be made to- 
wards the mouths of the Nile, and by 
the troops of Mourad Bey in Upper 
Egypt, united to the other hoſtile 
parties. Whilſt Bonaparte was diſ— 
tantly employed with the members 
of the inſtitute, in making ſurveys 
of the canal of Suez, of which vel. 
tiges were found ſtill remaining, he 
was informed of the preparations and 
movements of Djezzar, whom the 
grand ſignior had now appointed pa- 
cha of Egypt. He reſolved, there- 
fore, to march into Syria, with an 
army of thirteen thouſand men, and 
to attack the enemy before they 
ſhould have time to commence ot- 
Fenſive operations. During this ab- 
ſence of Bonaparte, General Dugua 


was Charged with the command of 


Cairo; General Menou was ſtationed 
at Roſetta; and General Almeyras 
at Damietta, the fortifications of 
which he had orders to repair. Ge- 
neral Marmont was entruſted with 
the command of Alexandria, which 
became daily of more importance, 
and was threatened both by the Eng- 
Iiſh and the plague. General Deſſaix 
ſtill cantinued with his detachment 
of troops in Upper Egypt, endea- 
vouring, by redoubled diligence and 
activity, to keep in awe the Mama. 
Inkes, and to prevent Mourad Bey 
from taking advantage of the expe- 
dition into Syria. 

On the 17th of March, 1799, part 
of the French army croſſed the river, 
which runs within fifteen hundred 
yards of the walls of Acre, during 
the night. A bridge being erected 
early next morning, the remainder 
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of the troops paſſed over, and aſcend- 
ing the heights which command the 
place, beheld the town prepared for 
à ſiege, and, to their no ſmall chagrin 
and aſtoniſhment, diſcerned the Eng- 
Iith colours flying in the harbour. 

Commodore Sir Sydney Smith, 
who had arrived but two days before 
the French, on perceiving the works 
in ſuch a formidable ſtate of defence, 
contributed, along with the French 
emigrant Colonel Phellippeaux, to 
ſoothe the fears and encourage the 
hopes of the pacha, who, perceiving 
the enemy victorious every where, 
had determined to abandon his pa- 
lace, and carry his women and his 
treaſure with him to a place of ſafe. 
ty. But no ſooner did he perceive 
that he was ſo ably ſupported, than 
Djezzar determined to ſtand a fiege, 
and participate in the glory of ſtop- 
pins the career of the conqueror. 

or was he miſtakeneither in reſpect 
to the induſtry or the talents of his 
new allies; for the Engliſh ſquadron, 
in the courſe of the next day, diſco- 
vered, intheneighbourhaod of mount 
Carmel, a corvette and nine fail of 
gun-boats laden with artillery and 
ammunition, intended to aſſiſt in the 
reduction of Acre. Seven veſllels 
belonging to this flotilla, containing 
all the 6 were cap- 
tured: and this fortunate incident 
contributed greatly to ſave the city, 
as well as to haraſs the invaders; for 
the prizes, being manned with Bri. 
tiſh ſailors, were anchored near the 
town, and employed in impeding the 
enemy's approaches, while the can- 
non were mounted on the ramparts, 
ſo as to annoy that army for which 
they were intended to enſure a Cer. 
tain triumph. 

In the mean time the French had 
encamped before Acre, and the ge- 
nerals Dommartia and Cafarelli, 
after carefully reconnoitering the 
works, were of opinion, that the 
front of the ſaliant angle on the eaſt 
fide was the proper point of attack. 
It ſoon became evident, however, 
notwithſtanding the acknowledged 
talents of the commander in chief, 
and the number of able engineers in 
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the army, that but little pains had 


been taken to aſcertain the nature of 


the works; for in ruſhing forward it 
was diſcovered that a ditch of fifteen 
feet was to be paſſed, while the coun- 
terſcarp was almoſt untouched, and 
the breach, which was not large, had 
been effected upwards of fix feet a- 
bove the level of the works, Not- 
withſtanding theſe obſtacles, a body 
of grenadiers, headed by an officer 
belonging to the ſtaff}, deſcended into 
the ditch, and attempted to aſcend ; 
but their leader was ſhot, and it be- 
ing diſcovered that the only effect 
produced by the late exploſion, was 
a ſmall opening in the glacis, nothing 
could be achieved, The garriſon was 
at firſt ſeized with terror, and many 
of the beſiged ran towards the har. 
bour; however, it was no ſooner 
diſcovered that the opening in the 
wall was ſeveral fect above the rub. 
biſh, thanthey returned to the charge, 
and ſhowered down ſtones, grenades, 
and combuſtibles, upon the aſſailants, 
who were obliged toretire, after loſ- 
ing two adjutants-general, and a great 
number of men. This event afforded 
ſo much encouragement to the troops 
of the pacha, that they ſallied forth 
a few days after, April 5, and killed 
ſeveral of the beſiegers, among whom 
was an officer of rank. Djezzar alſo 
diſperſed his firmans among the Na- 
plouſians, as well as the towns in the 
Said, and ſent preſents at the ſame 
time to Damaſcus, and even as far as 
Aleppo, requeſting the true believers 
to riſe on purpoſe to overwhelm the 
infidels, who were deſtitute of artil- 
lery. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron was forced by the equinoctial 
gales to abandon the unſheltercd an- 
chorage in the bay of Acre, and the 
French being emboldened, and the 
Turks diſpirited, by its abſence, the 
allailants puſhed on their approaches 
to the counterſcarp, part of which 
they blew up, and even ſucceeded 
in making a lodgment in the north- 
eaſt angle of the town-wall, whence 
they proceeded to undermine the 
tower, on purpoſe to increaſe the 
breach. Notwithſtanding Colonel 
Phellippeaux had by this time 
mounted all the prize-guus, aud the 


beſiegers were forced to ſlacken their 
fire, yet on the return of the ſqua- 
dron it was deemed proper to make 
another ſally on the 7th, in the courſe 
of which the Britiſh ſeamen and ma. 
rines were to force their way into the 
mine, while the Turks attacked the 
trenches to the right and left. But, 
although the noiſe of the latter pre- 
vented the poſſibility of ſurpriſe, an 
Engliſh officer, who was deſperately 
wounded upon this occaſion, entered 
the aperture at the head of a body 
of pikemen, after which the retreat 
was effected without much loſs, in 
conſequence of the fire of the The- 
ſeus; while the Muſſulmans, accord- 
ing to their uſual barbarous practice, 
were more active in collecting heads 
than in annoying the enemy. 

But it was not only with Acre 
that Bonaparte had to contend, for 
all the neighbouring diſtricts were 
now in arms; and the Samaritan 
Arabs puſhed their audacity ſo far, 
as to make incurſions even into his 
camp. On this he was obliged to 
diſpatch, firſt the general of brigade 
Junot, and then Kleber, againſt the 
enemy, whom he was determined to 
drive acroſs the Jordan. He accord- 
ingly reinforced the former detach- 
ment by means of a thouſand infan- 
try and a regiment of cavalry under 
Murat, and ſoon after ſet out him- 
ſelf to aſſume the command. Hav- 
ing repaired through Fouli, along 
the paſſes of the mountains, he at 
length, April 16, perceived Kleber's 
diviſion, conſiſting of two thouſand 
Frenchmen, fighting with, and near- 
ly encircled by, upwards of twenty 
thouſand horſe. On this he imme. 
diately formed his infantry and ca- 
valry into three ſquares, with a de- 
ſign to annoy the affailants, cut oft 
their retreat towards Jenny, where 
their magazines were eſtabliſhed, 
and drive them before him in the di- 
rection of the river, on the banks of 
which they would be overwhelmed 
by Murat. He accordingly detached 
Adjutant-general Leturq with the 
cavalry and two pieces of Cannon 
againſt the Mamaluke camp, which 
he deſcried at ſome diſtance, while 
General Rampon was ordered to 
take the enemy in flank, and 1 
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ral Vial to intercept them in their 
flight. No ſooner did Kleber re- 
ceive intimation by the diſcharge of 
a twelve- ponuder that he was about 
to be ſuccoured, than he immediatley 
attacked and carried the village of 
Fouli with the bayonet; after this 
he charged the cavalry, which had 
been already thrown into confuſton 
by the French horſe under Rampon, 
and obliged them, after experienc- 
ing much loſs, to retire behind 
Mount Tabor. While Bonaparte 
was burning the Naplouſian villages, 
and killing ſuch of the inhabitants 
as had appeared in arms againſt him, 
General Murat chaſed the Turks 
from Jacob's Bridge, and ſurpriſed 
the ſon of the Governor of Damaſ- 
cus; Leturq at the ſame time ſeized 
on the camp of the Mamalukes, and 
brought away five hundred camels, 
with all their proviſions; ſo that the 
barbarians, unacquainted with the 
nature of cembined movements, 
were aſtoniſhed to find themſelves 
beaten at the ſame moment along a 
line of twenty-ſeven miles by an 
inferior body of the enemy. 

On his return to the army before 
Acre, the commander in chiet puſh- 
ed on the ſiege, and at length beheld 
the completion of the mine deſtined 
to deſtroy the tower, which had ſo 
long withſtood all his efforts; but, 
on ſetting fire to it, the operation 
was found to be incomplete. AL 
though one of the angles of the wall 
was carried away, the breach proved 
to be as impracticable as before; not- 
withitanding the repeated efforts of 
the beſiegers, a lodgment could not 
be effected, and ſome of their beſt 
officers were either killed or wound- 
ed upon this occation, The garriſon, 
invigorated by the preſence of the 
Engliſh, and defended by the ſkill of 
Phellippeaux, who unfortunately 
perithed ſoon after, had by this time 
erected cavaliers, and conſtructed 
two places of arms, together with 
batteries, ſo contrived as to flank 
the tower, and produce all the ad- 
vantages ariſing from a croſs fire; a 
counter-attack was alſo attempted 
under ground, on purpoſe to drive 
the beſiegers from their galleries, 
At length Rear-admiral Perce, hay- 


ing reached Jaffa, diſembarked nine 
pieces of artillery, conſiſting of twen- 
ty-four and eighteen pounders; 
theſe having been mounted, were 
immediately employed to batter in 
breach, after which a fourth attempt 
was made to enter by aſſault; but 
by this time the Jheſeus was moor- 
ed on one ſide and the Tigre on the 
other, ſo as to flank the town.walls, 
while two advanced ravelins, occu— 
pied by their marines, precluded the 
advance of the aſſailants, by pour- 
ing in ſuch a tremendous fire as to 
render their deſperate valour una— 
vailing. 

Bonaparte now gave orders to 
change the plan of operations, and 
eftect a new breach in the eaſtern 
curtain, by means of a ſap and a mine, 
which was to blow up the counterſ. 
carp; but the enemy not only dil. 
covered his intentions, but, by mak- 
ing approaches under ground, en- 
tered the gallery, deſtroyed the 
frume-work, and counteractedall the 
operations. It therefore became ne- 
cellary to direct the attack once 
more againſt the tower, and a freſh 
attempt to effect a lodgment in the 
glacis proved as ineffectual as before. 
Even gunpowder began to fail, and 
the troops hithertoalways victorious, 
began to loſe their confidence and 
audacity. In the midſt of theſe diſ- 
aſters, about forty ſail of Turkiſh 
veſſels from Rhodes and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, under the command 
of Haſſan Bey, made their appear» 
ance, with a ſupply of proviſions, 
ammunition, and reinforcement of 
ſoldiers. Knowing that the landing 
of freſh troops would be productive 
of great diſadvantages to the beſie- 
gers, the French general determined 
to anticipate that event, by a new 
and ſtill more deſperate attempt to 
ſtorm the place. The neceſſary or- 
ders were accordingly given, and 
ten o'clock at night the two places 
of arms and the approach to the 
glacis were carried, and a lodgment 
completely effected. The generals 
Bon, Vial, and Rampon, advanced 
upon this occaſion at the head of 
their demi-brigades; and ſo great 
was the number of the ſlain, that the 
dead ſexved as a cover to ESTs 
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A ſupply of gunpowder having ar- 
rived at the ſame time from Gaza, 
the tower and curtain were battered 
once more; and the latter having 
fallen, Bonaparte repaired thither 
and ordered an aſſault: on which 
the General-of-brigade Rambaud, 
ſupported by General Laſnes, ruſhed 
forward with the grenadiers, two 
Hundred of whom actually entered 
the town through the breach. But 
their progreſs was ſoon arreſted by 
the fire from the houſes, the barri- 
cadoes, and the palace of Djezzar; 
the ſabre and poniard of the Turks 
were alſo employed with effect ; and 
ſuch inceſſant diſcharges were pour- 
ed in upon them in front, flank, and 
Tear, that they were obliged not on. 
ly to abandon two pieces of cannon 
and a couple of mortars which they 


had ſeized, but to withdraw as taſt 


as poſſible. The conduct of the 
Engliſh upon this occaſion fully en- 
titled them to tne gratitude of their 
allies, While Djezzar was fitting 
in a conſpicuous place, ſurrounded 
by the mutilated members of the aſ- 
failants, and by turns rewarding ſuch 
as brought him heads and diſtribut- 
ing muſket-cartridges, they were 
buſily employed in preſerving his 
reſidence and himſelf from deſtruc— 
tion. One petty officer did great 
execution with an eighteen-pounder, 
mounted in the light-houſe caſtle ; 
anotherſuperintended a twenty-four- 
Pounder, placed on the north rave- 
lin; and both, by reiterated dif- 
charges of grape, ſwept away the 
head of theattacking column, which 
like that of the hydra, was renewed 
only to be cut off again. In the 
mean time the center was aſſailed 
by a couple of ſixty-eight-pound 
carronades, mounted in two germes 
near the mole, whence ſhells were 
thrown with ſuch preciſion, as to 
annoy the advancing foe, and render 
a nearer approach fatal. Nor was 
this all; for Sir Sidney Smith, after 
haſtening the arrival of the boats, 
placed himſelf at the head of Heſſan 
Bey's troops, and ruſhed on with 
them to the breach; he alſo found 
means to overcome the moſt ſtubborn 
maxims of oriental jealouſy, and ac- 
tually obtained permiſſion to intro. 


to the camp. | 


duce the ChiMik regiment, diſciplin- 
ed under Sultan Selim's own eye, 
into the garden of the ſeraglio, 
whence they ſalied out and took the 
aſſailants in flank, 

Bonaparte, burning with rage and 
ſhame, had now placed himſelf on 
an eminence, called Richard Cour 
de Lion's mount, where he was ſeen 
ſurrounded by his generals, to whom 
he appeared to indicate by his geſti. 
culations the neceſſity of renewing 
the attack. Accordingly, a little 
before ſun-ſet, a maſſive column was 
deſcribed deſcending to the breach, 
which was now wide enough to ad. 
mit fifty men abreaſt. On this oc. 
caſion a, ſtratagem of war adopted at 
the inſtance of the pacha, proved 
eminently ſucceſsful; for a certain 
number of the enemy having been 
allowed to approach, they were im- 
mediately attacked on their entering 
Djezzar's garden; and on this oc- 
cation the ſword and dagger of the 
beſieged appears to have proved 
more than a match for the {ſcrewed 
bayonet of the aſſailants, It was in 
vain that General Laſnes attempted 
to rally the fugitives, for he himſelf. 
was wounded by a muſket ſhot near 
the wall; while Rambaud periſhed 
in the city, of which he vainly ima- 
gined that the had obtained poſſeſ- 
ſion. A few days after this, with 
a zeal expreſſive of temerity rather 
than of true courage, the French 
commander ordered a new aſlault to 
be given; but the troops ſelected 
for the occaſion refuſed to mount 
the fatal breach over the putrid bo. 
dies of their unburied countrymen. 
On hearing this, the grenadiers of 
the twenty-firſt demi-brigade ſoli- 
cited and obtained the honour of 
ſtorming the place; on advancing 
for this purpoſe it was diſcovered, 
however, that the enemy had com- 
pleted three lines of defence, which 
it became impoſſible to carry; fo 
that after an uſeleſs maſſacre, in the 
courſe of which General Bon, Ad- 
jutant-general Fowler, and one of 
Bonaparte's aides-de-camp, were 
killed, and ſeveral officers feverely 
wounded, a retreat was beaten and 
the diſcomfited volunteers returned 


In 
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In proportion as the troops relax- 
ed in their zeal, and the capture of 
Acre became dubious, chagrin and 
deſpair began to be viſible in the 
tace and actions of Bonaparte, who 
for the firſt time in his life beheld 
himſelf foiled, and that too by a 
town ſcarcely defenſible according 
to the rules of art; while the ſur- 
rounding hills were crowded by a 
multitude of armed fpectators, who 
waited the reſult of the conteſt on 
purpoſe to declare for the victor, 
Nor was this all; for the intelligence 
received from Cairo was far from be- 
ing conſolatory. Althoughthe capi- 
tal and the principal cities had re— 
mained tranquil, the Mamalukes be— 
gan to give uneaſineſs; and the pro- 
vinces of Benifuef, Charkie, and 
Bahire, had been in a ſtate of infur- 
rection. A wandering Arabian tribe, 
from the heart of Atrica, had at the 
fame time made inroads into Gizeh; 
the kiaya of Egypt, although eleva- 
ted by the French to the important 
ſtation of emir hadjy, or commander 
of the caravan to Mecca, had de. 
clared againſt them; while, to com- 
plete the whole, an impoſtor, who 
gave himſelf out to be the angel El 
Mahdi, announced in the Koran, had 
collected a number of tollowers, and 
carried ſeveral poſts. The plague, 
too, had by this time got into the 
French camp, and ſeven hundred 
men had already fallen martyrs to 
that terrible malady: in ſhort, an 
immediate retreat was now become 
neceflary ; and Bonaparte, after ha- 
ving beſieged Acre during ſixty days, 
and ſent notice to Cairo that he 
would return a conqueror, was forc- 
ed to evacuate his lines and retire 
like a fugitive, on the 2oth of May. 

After blowing up the tortifications 
of Jaffa and Gaza, and inflicting a 
terrible vengeance on thoſe who had 
defended their country againſt the 
invaders, the French paſſed over the 
deſert (where it was 1magined they 
would have periſhed), and, inſtead 
of entering Cairo like a vanquiſhed 


army, were received as victors by 


the inhabitants, who, ignorant of re. 
cent events, had prepared trium- 
phal arches to celebrate their re. 
turo, Unabaſhed by his late check, 


329 
and unintimidated by the ſiniſtrous 
communications of a ſoldiery who 
had ſo lately murmured againſt, and 
even menaced, their chief, Bona. 
parte diſtributed recompences to 
ſome, inflicted marks of ignominy on 
others, and ſo far regained the con- 
fidence of all, that in the courſe of 
a few days they offered to encounter 
new toils and new dangers in Egypt, 
under a commander whom they were 
on the point of ſacrificing to their 
reſentments in Syria. 

Meantime, Seid Muſtapha Pa. 
cha aſſembled at Rhodes the Otto- 
man troops deſtined for the attack ot 
Alexandria; European officers were 
appointed to direct the details of this 
enterprize; and the combined Eng- 
liſh and Turkiſh fleets failed unop- 
poſed for the coaſt of Egypt. The 
movements of the Mamalukes and 
Arabs indicated the projects of the 
allies, and the approach of their ar- 
mament. Bonaparte had been called 
to the aid of General Deſſaix in op- 
poſing Mourad Bey near the pyra— 
mids of Gizeh, where he received 
intelligence from Alexandria, that a 
Turkiſh fleet of one hundred fail 
had anchored in the road of Abou- 
kir, from which the Turks had Jand. 
ed three thouſand men, with artil- 
lery, on the ſhore of the peninſula, 
and carried the fort by torm. All 
the generals commanding detach. 
ments of troops, which were in 
motion, were now ordered to march 
towards the place of landing, and to 
make Rhamanieh the place of ren- 
dezvous, where the army ſoon after 
allembled. 

Having attacked the French gar. 
riſon, and obtained poſſeſſion of Fort 
Aboukir, the Turks began to en- 
trench themſelves, and to form ma- 
gazines. Their force, which increaſ- 
ed daily, was eſtimated at ten thou. 
ſand men, and they appeared to be 
waiting for greater reinforcements, 
and for the junction of Mourad Bey, 


in order to inveſt the city of Alex. 


andria. Bonaparte, perceiving that 
the enemy intended to fortity and 
maintain themſelves in the penin- 
ſula, determined immediately to at- 
tack them; and having marched 
his troops to the wells between 

Alexandria 
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Alexandria and Aboukir, and re- 
ceived information reſpecting the 
poſition of the "Turks, he formed his 
plan of engagement. Muſtapha Pa. 
cha defended the entrance of the 
peninſula by two lines of troops, and 
by entrenchments which were ſtill 
imperfect, The centre of his forces 
occupied the redoubt, which had 
been taken from the French at the 
moment of landing, and ficce con- 
verted into an entrenchment. Ihe 
attack of Bonaparte was deſyerate 
and dreadful. By a ſkilful manœu— 
vre, two thouſand Turks were dil. 
lodged and ſurrounded, and periſhed 
by the fire of the enemy, or were 
drowned. After ſuffering various 
repulſes, the French, ſeizing the mo- 
ment when the Tarkiſh forces fal- 
lied from their entrenchment, at- 
tacked the redoubt and carried it. 
In vain did Muſtapha Pacha endea- 
vour, by every poſſible effort, to ral- 
Iy his troops, which were now forc- 
ed on every point. The Turks fled 
on all fides, and threw themſelves 
into the ſea; the greater part could 
not reach the veliels, which were 
moored too tar off, and they perith- 
ed in the waves; the remainder of 


the army, with Muſtapha Pacha, 


was ſurrounded and made priſoners, 
with the exception only of a few 
hundred men. The fort of Aboukir, 
after a bombardment of eight days, 
again ſurrendered to the French; 
and the ſon of the pacha, and 
two thouſand men threw down their 
arms, and were made priſoners of 
war, This victory over the Turks 
was attended with conſiderable loſs 


to the French, who had a great num 


ber killed and wounded, 
After this battle, Egypt for a mo- 
ment became tranquil; the forts 


and the batteries on the coaſt were 


well armed and proviſioned; and the 
Mamalukes and Beys were in an 
obvious conſternation. Bonaparte, 
weighing well this momentary ad- 
vantage, but fore ſeeing the ſpeedy 
ſubverſion of his plan, left a letter, 
containing the nomination of Kleber 
to the chief command in Lower, and 
of Deſſaix that in Upper, Egypt, 
and ſecretly failed for France. In 
the directions given, however, to 
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General Kleber, he was inſtructed 
to negociate with the Ottoman court, 
w hich Bonaparte had himſelf com- 
menced ; and which proves that the 
commander in chief did not conſider 
Egypt as tenable, after the deſtruc- 
tion ot his fleet by Lord Nelſon, and 
the abſolute nullity of the French 
man ine. 

After various conferences and cor— 
reipongence between Kleber and Sir 
Sidney Smith, at the deſire of the 
grand ſeignor, it was agreed that the 
French army ſhould embark with 
their ſhips, arms, baggage, and ef. 
tects, ang be tranſported to France, 
as well in its own veſſels, as in others 
to be fturmitied by the Porte. This 
treaty was ſigned at El-Arim. But 
the court of London, after the de. 
cilive advantages it had gained, and 
the freſh levies it had ſent under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie and Admiral 
Lord Keith, confiinng of a wellap- 
pointed army of 13,330 effective 
troops, with a fleet to cover its ope- 

rations, could not, in compliment to 
the Ottoman Porte, ſuffer the enemy's 
ſhips and veſſels to be given up, nor 
otherrequiſitions ſubmitted to, which 
under ſuch circumſtances, it was un— 
reaſonable for a capitulating army 
to expect. "Theſe reſolutions of the 
Britiſh court, being forwarded by 
Lord Keith from on-board the Fou— 
droyant to Sir Sidney Smith, were 
immediately communicated to Ge- 
neral Kleber; who feeling indignant 
at this unexpected turn of affairs, 
reſolved to fight till the very laſt, for 
which he prepared his troops by 
reading to them the new propolitions 
of Lord Keith, and animadverting 
on the duplicity of the Turks, who 
were collected in great force near 
Heliopolis, for the purpoſe of laying 
ſiege to Cairo. The French army 
partook of the indignation of their 
general; and, without more de. 
lay, haſtened to attack the grand 


vizier, who expecting peace, was 


totally unprepared for ſuch an af 
ſault. Both armies, however, being 
drawn out in order of battle, a 
furious and dreadtul engagement en- 
ſued, The Turks, after long relif. 
tance, were ultimately thrown into 
diſorder, and their whole army, 

conſiſting 
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conſiſting of forty thoufand men, as 
ftated by the French general Regnier, 
betook themſelves to flight in all 
directions; their camp was abandon- 
ed; and the rout became general, 
The Turks had eight thouſand men 
killed or wounded, whilſt the loſs of 
the French, whoſe army amounted 
only to fifteen thouſand, was com- 
paratively ſmall. After the battle, 
as the French were careleſsly return. 
ing into Cairo, clated with the lau- 
rels they had juſt acquired, Ibrahim 
Bey, at the head of three thouſand 
choſen Mamalukes, fell unexpected- 
ly on their rear, and penetrated into 
the very heart of the city, making 
great flaughter among the French, 
and expecting to be joined by the 
diſaftected inhabitants. Here he 
maintained a long and deſperate con- 
teſt with the victorious Kleber; but at 
length, overpowered with numbers, 
he retreated, and rejoined the diſ— 
comfited troops of the grand vizier. 
Kleber now revenged the cruelties 
which, during his abſence, had been 
inflicted by the inhabitants on the 
triends and partizans of the French. 

After the battle of Heliopolis, the 
French army ſeemed to be ſur— 
rounded with the moſt brilliant cir- 
cumſtances. Kleber formed the 
Greeks and Copts into two batta- 
lions, whom he trained to the uſe of 
arms, and clothed in the uniform of 
his country. But juſt as the ſupe- 
rior abilities of this German con 
mander had thus began to untold 
themſelves, he was ſtabbed whilſt 
walking on his terrace in Cairo, and 
his blood ſtill marks the railing 
againſt which he ſtaggered. The 
aſſaſſination of an officer ſo generally 
beloved, ſo much reſpected and 
eſteemed by all parties, enemies as 
well as friends, appears a myſtery 
which even time itſelf may never 
unravel. His body was conveyed 
to France, with the ſkeleton of the 
aſſaſſin. This wretched ſlave, Soly- 
man el Aleppi, was impa ed alive, 
and lived in that ſtate tor three 
days. Neither in the cutting oft 
his hand, nor the dreadtul operation 
which humanity and manhood revolt 
at, did he betray the leaſt fear: his 
only cry was for water, and OCCa- 
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lionally a bitter curſe againſt thofe 
who had perſuaded him into a con- 
feſſion, under the promiſe of a par. 
don. It has been ſuppoſed that 
Kleber's aflaſſination reſulted from 
the private revenge of ſome of the 
principal inhabitants, in conſequence 
of the puniſhments he had inflicted, 

The chiet command of the French 
army now devolved upon General 
Menou ; who being fully aware of 
the ſerious attack that was about to 
be. made upon him, adopted every 
meature that prudence and valour 
could dictate, for the ſafety of his 
army, and the defence of Egypt. 
At length the Engliſh Reet appear- 
ed, making for Aboukir Bay; and on 
March 2, 180, it came to anchor 
exactly where the glorious battle of 
the Nile was fought in 1798. On 
the $th of March Sir Ralph Aber. 
crombie gave orders tor landing the 
troops, which was effected in flat- 
bottomed boats, under a ſevere and 
continued tire from the enemy. The 
foldiers were ordered to (it down on 
the bottom, holding their firelocks 
between their Knees. All the boats 
in the fleet were employed; yet only 
hive thouſand troops could at firlt 
be landed; and thefe were penned 
up ſo cloſe as to be unable to move, 
and expofed to a galling and de- 
{tructive fire, without the power of 
returning it, or of taking any mea- 
ſures of defence. Numbers of the 
Engliſh now periſhed, being ſhot in 
the boats, or bayonetted in the act 
of ſtepping out; for the enemy 
lined the water's edge, and diſputed 
every inch of ground. But a land- 
ing could not be effected without 
ſuch a ſacrifice. The carnage con- 
tinued for about twenty minutes; 
when the French finding their exer- 
tions ineffectual, they fell back and 
retreated along the banks of Lake 
Mahadie, now called the Lake of 
Aboukir. The force that oppoſed 
conſiſted of about 2500 men, under 
the command of General Friant, 
commandant of Alexandria; who 
loſt upwards of four hundred men 
in killed, wounded, and taken. The 
loſs of Sir Ralph Abercrombie was 
652 in killed, wounded, and mifling ; 
excluſive of thoſe of the navy. The 
 relidue 
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reſidue of the Engliſh army was now 
landed without moleſtation, and pre- 
parations made for offenſi ve opera- 
tions. The French, having aug- 
mented their force, took a ſtrong po- 
ſition at the extremity of an open 
ſpace, defended by a range of hills, 
upon which they formed their line ; 
defended by a numerous artillery, 
and rendered ſtill more formidable 
by the aid of heavy cannon taken 
from the works of Alexandria, On 
the morning of the 13th of March, 
It was determined to attempt driving 
the enemy from this ſtrong poſition, 
As the Engliſh advanced, the French 
commenced a very deſtructive fire 
from their- artillery, which enfilad- 
ing the depths of the Britiſh columns 
made prodigious havoc, The ene- 
my, taking advantage of this ſuccels, 
came down from the heights, and 
began a cloſe engagement.. Their 
numerous cavalry made a ſpirited 
and impetuous charge upon the nine- 
teenth regiment, who, with the cool- 
neſs and intrepidity of veterans, re- 
ceived them unbroken on the points 
of their bayonets, The French were 
then obliged to retreat, having re- 
ceived a well-directed volley as they 
wheeled about, which brought num- 
bers to the ground. Their attacks 
on other parts of the line were at- 
tended with no better ſucceſs, being 
repulſed in every quarter, As the 
French retreated, the Engliſh ſlowly 
advanced; and at tour o'clock took 
up the poſt on on the heights which 
the French had occupied in the 
morning. In this action the Englith 
loſt 1 300 men in killed and wounded, 
and had near 14,000 troops in the 
field; they took four pieces of can- 
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non, and one howitzer. The French 
in this affair conſiſted only of be- 
tween ſix and feven thouſand men, 
commanded by General Lanuſſe, 
who loſt about ſeven hundred in 
killed and wounded. Confidering 
the advantages poſſeſſed by the 
French, the victory of this day was 
highly honourable to the aſſailants, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperiority of 
number, and conſequently greater 
loſs. The French retreated under 
the works of Alexandria, and loſt no 
time in fortifying their poſition, and 
proyiding againſt a ſiege, which they 
were convinced was now near at 
hand. General Menou had not yet 
arrived from Cairo. He had been 
obliged to co-operate with the army 
of Upper Egypt, in an attack upon 
Mourad Bey, whom Deflaix had now 
determined finally to conquer, or 
periſh in the attempt. The French 
armies had in conſequence ſucceeded 
inhemming up the Mamalukes, and 
placing Mourad between two fires, 
whereby his deſtiny became inevit- 
able; yet he made a moſt heroic re. 
ſiſtance; ſuch as became a ſuperior 
politician, and a great general. Find- 
ing all was loſt, he oftered to capitu- 
late upon terms of amity with the 
French, provided he might be rein- 


ſtated in a part of Upper Egypt. 


Deſſaix, with the generolity of a 
true conqueror, met the Mamaluke 
chief on his own terms, admired and 
praiſed his military prowels and ar- 
dour, and aſſigned him and his own 
private Mamalukes the diſtrict he 
ſolicited, under a ſolemn engage- 
ment of their becoming friends ta 
the French. 
[ To be continued in the next volume. } 


MEMOIRS or LOVE axp GALLANTRY. 
HisToRY oF Makita. Written by herſelf. 


"is morning of my unhappy ex- 


iſtence aroſe with every proſ— 
pect that bade fair for a cheerful 
_ The youngeſt of an honour. 
able family, I received every atten- 
tion which the fondeſt of parents 
could pay; and as death had leſſened 
the number of our family, thoſe at- 


tentions were beſtowed on me alone. 


My infant days glided with unuſual 


pleaſantneſs. Partial friends diſco. 
vered, or. thought they diſcovered, 
a diſpoſition and an innocence in my 
early deportment that rewarded their 
care; and all around me gave me 
credit for many virtues, the want of 
which I have lince ſorely lamented, 
But while I lay ſmiling with infant 
cheerfulneſs in the fond lap of an 
enriptured mother, could ſhe have 

diſcerned, 
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Aiſcerned, through the miſt of her 
tenderneſs, the true colour of my 
fate, ſhe would have prayed that 
every hour might be my lalt, ere I 
had taſted this bittercup of adverſity, 
full of forrow to them remorſe and 


guilt to me. 


Confiding in the promiſing aſpect 
of my mind, ſhe was lefs attentive 
to cultivate and direct its powers, to 
regulite its emotions, and fill its va. 
cancies, than to adorn that outſide 
which nature had finiſhed, and re. 
commend thoſe employments which 
the vanity of my age would of itſelf 
have been ſufficient to point out. 
Hence drefs and finery were my ſole 
ſtudies, and youth and folly like my 
own my ſole companions, I had 
virtuous example, indeed, before 
me daily; but when the ſeeds of prin. 
cipled rectitude lie barren on the 
{oul, it becomes unambitious of its 
greuteſt excellence. I was innocent, 
becauſe without temptation; but I 
knew not the value of that innocence, 
in any degree, till I had loſt it. Every 
one faid I was a pattern of youthful 
virtue and worth, but none ſtrove to 
preſerve that virtue and enlarge that 
worth. The elegance of apparel, 
the ſplendour of a ball-room, or the 
variations of the faſhion, were ſtrong— 
ly recommended, and unremittingly 
conſidered as objects of the moſt ſeri- 
dus attention. 

Born to a family diſtinguiſhed for 
its merit, I exulted in the pride of 
reputation borrowed from hereditary 
worth, and folaced myſelf with the 
reflection (when I did reflect,) that, 
as my reputation was untouched, it 
Was invuinerable; and my character 
for innocence formed a ſecurity in 
which 1 determined to reſt an inde- 
pendent confidence. I was of a gay 
and lively diſpofition, ever prone to 
return the ſocial fraile, and re-echo 
the loud laugh of a vacant mind. I 
had no propenſity to anticipate miſery. 
Abandoning my 1magination to the 
delights of the preſent moment, 1 
left the days of ſorrow to come when 
they would. From fuch a diſpoſi— 
tion, the eflect of anegletted mind, 
proceeded a degree of thoughtletl:. 
neſs and inattention, which deepened 
the gloom of that tempeſt gathering 
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around me, and which burſt on my 
devoted head when I leaſt was pre- 
pared to encounter it. 

About two years ago I became 
acquainted with Mr. T. by an acci- 
dental interview: from this I date 
my ruin, Being of that age when 
young females are ſurrounded and 
pleaſed with the language of flat. 
tery, | obſerved with ſatisfaction 
the many civilities this geutleman 
honoured me with, and contracted 
a liking for his company. His ad- 
dreſs was infinuating, his appearance 
that of a man of honour and ſinceri- 
ty, and his vices too cloſely covered 
for my penetration. Had they been 
leſs ſo, I was too much blinded by 
thoughtleſſneſs to take the advice 
even of the little diſcernment I poſ- 
ſefſed. J acquired the character 
of being affable. To me, no grace 
ſeemed more attractive than attabi- 
lity, and both nature and art con- 
ſpired to make it mine. In the 
company of all, I was free and open, 
but in the company of T. I loſt 
every reſerve; ſo deceitful was his 
exterior, that I thought myſelf not 
leſs ſafe with him than in the com- 
pany of the beſt of my own ſex. 

The deſtroyer of my peace took 
every method in his power to in- 
gratiate himſelf with me. Theſe 
were not unſucceſsful, It is too 
late now to hide my thoughts under 
any ſubterfuge. He ſoon inſpired 
me with the tendereſt paſſion for 
him. He made me believe—an eaſy 
talk in a credulous mind !—that the 
happineſs or miſery of his future 
life depended entirely on me. Va- 
nity made ſuch perſuaſion agreeable; 
it was not in my nature to give 
pain, and I thought that gratitude 
tor his attentions to me was an emo- 
tion amiable and graceful at my 
age. In a word, what he ſeemed to 
feel, joined with the impaſſioned 
tenor of his whole conduct, laid the 
molt forcible claim on my affections. 
I had an enemy in my own boſom to 
ſecond his attempts—an uninformed 
inexperienced ſoul, that had not yet 
learned to ſuſpect the alluring plea» 
ſure that courted its embrace, LI 
knew to gratify my inclinations, but 
I had not been taught to correct 
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their luxuriancy when in a hurtful 


channel. He told me, that love 


was the ſupreme bliſs of human 
life; that it would be infinitely more 
ſo, if free and unfettered by the 
trammels of man's invention; that 
no emotion could have been planted 
in our breaſts merely to be repelled; 
and that youth was the ſeaſon made 
for unbounded pleaſure. 

Leſſons of this undoing import he 
whiſpered at firſt in diſtant hints 
and caſual expreſſions; but, as he 
ſaw their influence, continued to 
inſtil them with firmneſs, and main— 
tained his opinion with every ſpe- 
cious argument and every grace of 
language. Aided by credulity and 
negligence, they ſunk deep into a 
mind already too well fitted to re. 
ceive them, and where better prin- 
ciples had not been placed to reſiſt 
the attacks of ſophiſtry and deluſion. 

By injunctions of the ſtricteſt fi. 
lence, to which I] faithfully acceded, 
he left me expoſed to every im- 
prudence that he could contrive, or 


my own folly ſuggeſt. Cruel wretch! 


theſe were deep-laid inventions—too 
ſubtle and too well diſguiſed for my 
ſlender knowledge of mankind—too 
ſucceſsful againſt a mind ſoftened 
into credulity, and weakened by 
unconſtrained gaiety. 

Imperceptible were the gradations 
to my guilt. My ſenſes were firſt 
deluded, then by flow and pleaſur— 
able ſteps he perverted my judge- 
ment to a miſtaken pliancy, that 

lunged me deeper and deeper into 
inſenlibility, Every circumſtance 
around me conſpired to haſten my 
ruin. Friends knew not my danger 
—] knew it not myſelf, His artful 
inſinuations, like the arrow that 
flies in darkneſs, wounded my rea- 
ſon ere I yet was conſcious of their 
approach, and rendered me inatten- 
tive to the meaſure of my guilt, I 
was unmindful of the dignity of my 
character, becauſe I did not yet 
know what it was to pine under the 
cenſure of mankind. I was ungrate- 
ful to the beſt exertions of friend- 
ſhip, nor thought. that perſon my 
friend who dared to put a negative 
on my levity. But the time was 
dot far off when 1 was to Know what 
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a void there 1s in the human heart 
when deprived of the ineſtimable 
bleſſings of friendſhip and innocence, 
Heavens! how would indignation 
riſe could I recount half the artful 
ſnares laid for my deſtruction; not 
a motion, nota look, but he watched 
with attentive ſolicitude, to mani. 
feſt his regard for me—to promote 
his baſe purpoſes. 

Yet in the moments of reflection 
—for none are free from theſe—1t 
may be thought I might have found 
reſolution ſufficient to ſtop my far- 
ther progreſs in deluſion; but, alas! 
even theſe were filled up with em- 
ployments on which it is impoſhble 
to look back without anguiſh, He 
brought me many books for my pe- 
ruſal, written by mercenary and vi- 
cious men, who had much rather 
flatter the depraved taſte of a diſh. 
pated age than make any efforts to 
correct it. From ſuch books his ar- 
guments found an irreſiſtible ſtrength, 
The language of many of them was 
elegant and perſuaſive to an ignorant 
mind, the illuſions frequent and 
pleaſant, and the whole decked out 
in the dreſs of virtue and wiſdom, 
that could not fail to attract, and, 
by attracting, deceive. The ſtrug— 
gles of a faint virtue were now over 
with me: thoſe pernicious pallia- 
tives to guilty indulgence quenched 
the few remaining ſparks of expiring 
fortitude. 

Thus on all hands were the ſnares 
of ſophiſtry ſpread, and the delu— 
ſions of deceit held before me. My 
only ſentiment was love—my only 
duty to obey the enticements of my 
own will. Excuſes I ever found in 
the arguments that had undone me; 
till at length reaſon, conſcience, re- 
putation, all ſtilled within me; my 
errors did not colt me a thought, 
nor my advances towards ruin inter- 
rupt one moment of gaiety, In one 
of thoſe many evil and unguarded 
heurs to which my raſhneſs expoſed 
me, I loſt all that is valuable in 
woman—the dignity of character— 
the conſciouſneſs of unſpotted virtue. 

By ſuch a train of infamy was the 
happineſs of my future days mourn- 
fully ended! By ſuch means was I 
drawn from the ſmooth track of in- 

nocence. 
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nocence and virtue, to be bewild. 
cred in the mazes from which no re- 
putation can be extricated, and in 
which no peace of mind can have 
permanent ſecurity, Yet fo well 
planned were the devices of my 
enemy, that the deluſions which 
made me guilty, for a time kept me 
fo, A ſucceſſion of guilt was as a 
pleaſing dream, in which my ſenſes 
were rendered ſuſceptible of any 
ſnrggeſtion of deceit—and as an un- 
timely grave, into which I] precipi- 
tated my underſtanding, my happi— 
neſs, and my rectitude. 

But the garments of vice, though 
pleaſing on firſt putting on, ſoon be- 
came cumbrous and uneaſy; for by 
ſuch clothing 1 had rejected that 
veſture which alone could have pro- 
tected me againſt the ſtorms of lite 
and the reflections of a retired mo- 
ment. I ſoon loſt that elation of 
mind with which I welcomed an ap- 
proaching friend. Conſcience opened 
to me the exceſs ef my folly, and 
funk me into the moſt contemptuons 
diſeſteem with myſelf. I knew not 
where or how to hide my guilt from 
the world. I awoke, as from a le- 
thargy of care, and found mylelt a 
miſerable being, abandoned by my- 
ſelf, afraid to look into my own 
mind, afraid to look back on my 
folly, yet trembling to caſt an eye 
towards my future days. Remorſe 
and ſhame planted daggers in my 
ſoul, made me weary of ſociety, 
yet more weary of ſolitude. My 
undoer became indifterent in pro- 
portion as I became wretched, and 
in a very ſhort time withdrew him- 
ſelf from our houſe, and avoided 
my company—the only event that 
now was Wanting to open my eyes 
eftectually. I now could trace every 
artifice that brought my, deſtruction, 
and viewed the conſequences of my 
ealy compliance with every horror 
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which blaſted fame and ſelf-reproach 
could accumulate. I viewed T. as 
a friend that had ſought my happi- 
neſs, and devoured it with a ſavage 
barbarity. My tears daily betrayed 
an unſpeakable anguiſh ſuperior to 
bodily pain (to which my parents 
aſcribed it), and I courted the re- 
tired haunts of ſilence ard medita- 
tion, there to indulge that perpe- 
tuity of forrow which overpowered 
and weakened my mind. Reflection, 
ſo big with torment, impaired my 
health, and I welcomed the ap- 
proaches of a deadly conſumption 
as a friend that was to end all my 
griefs, I could no longer ſmile on 
the hope of future happineſs; I could 
no longer with ſatisfaction recount the 
days of innocence, or review that inte- 
grity of manners which was 'my early 
pride. The contraſt between my 
former and my preſent ſituation 
ſhook my very reaſon; and the in- 
ſanity of reiterated but momentary 
deſpair reduced mine to that miſery 
which no language can expreſs, and 
which it is a wonder I have ſurvived- 
A few circumſtances in my lot made 
me ſometimes ſtrive to rekindle the 
expectation that better days were 
{ti}] before me; but 1 could not at- 
tain the permanency of even hope. 
The world was nothing, worſe than 
nothing, to me; at beſt, a priſon to 
a guilty criminal, from which 1 
eagerly wiſhed to be delivered. I 
had done a deed unworthy of the 
honour of my family, debaſing to 
human character, and totally ſub. 
verſive of my private reputation. 
My crime was irremediable; it was 
incapable of alleviation. Public 
cenſure, indeed, had not yet reached 
me; but my character reſted with 
the villain who had ruined it, and, 
ere now, I can ealily ſuppoſe, muſt 
have been divulged with every mark 
of reproach, 


Tas JESTER. No. XLIV. 


Posrnu nous CORRESPONDENCE. 
Very few days ago a literary 
friend ſent me a note, requeſt- 

ing the loan of a book, At the 

bottom of the note was a P. 8. 

&« Pleale to return this,” I was 


aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure what 
could induce my. friend to want his 
letter returned; it contained no 
other buſineſs than the ſimple re- 
queſt I have mentioned, and not 
above twenty words inthe whole, It 
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was impoſkible for any malicious 

erſon to find in it either treaſon or 
ibel; and it was equally impoſſible, 
es I thought, for me to avail myſelf 
of it in aid of my next Jeſter; but 
in this I was deceived. 

The next day I took an opportu- 
nity of calling upon my friend acci— 
dentally on gurpoſe to ſet my puzzled 
drain to rights. As ſoon as poſſible 
turned the converſation 6y chance 
to this point, and aſked him if paper 
were a ſcarce commodity, for I 
could conceive no other reaſon why 
he ſhould deſire to have a note of 
that trivial nature returned. „Its 
trivial nature,“ ſaid he, “was the 
very reaſon why I withed to put it 
into the fire myſelf,” 1 was no leſs 
E tban before, and begged 


im to explain himſelf; which he 


did to the following cftect: 

« Ever ſince the faſhion of pub- 
liching the private corre{pondence, 
and ALL the correſpondence, of 
dead authors, las become ſo com- 
mon, I have made it a rule to write 
as jeldom as poſlible upon ordinary 
occurrences, and, where | can make 
tree, to get even what 1 do write 
cut of the hands of the parties. I 
cannot doubt (he continued) but 
atter you are dead, ſome gentleman 
or lady editor wil} undertake to 
publiſh a you have written orothers 
have written to you, perhaps for the 
benefit of your widow or orphan 
daughter or grand-daughter, as the 
caſe may be.” 

I replied, that it would give me 
great pleaſure to reflect on any thing 
that might be hereafter contrived 
for the benefit of my dear wife, tor 
certainly her &-mefits at preſent are 
very few; but ſurely (I added) 
you cannot ſuppoſe any one would 
abſurdly undertake to ſwell out vo- 
lumes with the ſort of correſpond- 
ence you allude to.“ Jn reply, he 
produced certain volumes of Letters 
lately publiſhed, printed on fine paper, 
beautrjul type, hot-prefſed, Sc. from 
which he read the following patl- 
lages: 

To Mr. RICHARDSON. 

« ] heard, with great concern, 

ſome time ago, of Mils Ms in- 


diſpoſition; and not having heard 
ſince, hope the is recovered, It is 
needleſs to ſay, how greatly all her 
friends muſt ſympatiize with her. 

« ſaw in the papers, ſome weeks 
ſince, an account of a wedding that 
much ſurpriſed me: Miſs B » 
As i know her to be one of your 
ſet, and wiſh her all the happineſs 
her great merit deſerves, I am cell. 
rous, methinks, of knowing ſome— 
thing of the character and fortune 
of Mr. L 10 

To Mr. Do N cou. 

« Miſs Mulſo, nd her aunt 
Thomas, have hoth been ill ſince 
their return from Peterborough: 
but you have heard from other 
hands, no doubt, that they are both 
better.“ 

To Miſs WILRXES. 

% To-day I have attended a court 
of aldermen and common-council ; 
and attended all my own common- 
council men, with the vicar of St, 
Dunſtan's, Mr. Reynolds, and two 
pariſh-clerks.— 

«I believe that I ſhall take the 
houſe you liked, in Berners ſtreet ; 
but the title to even a year's leaſe is 
not yet ſettled, I have given Mrs. 
Henley thirty guineas on account. 
By your book, about 341. was due 
to her, but ſhe could- not recollect 
it you had advanced her any thing 
or not; ſo we agreed to leave it un- 
{ſettled till your return. She behaves 
very well, ſo do all the ſervants ; 
and likewiſe the cat.— 

4 Be ſo good as to order George 
to take the packet of all the neuf 
papers and letters to the Rofe, at 
Holborn-bridge; and let them be 
booked at the inn, directed for me 
at the Angel, in Lymington, by the 
Southampton flage. 1 with them to 
be ſent on Tueſday, -— 

„We have had. a great deal of 
rain; and {carcely any body has left 
off fires, much lefs Mir. Wilkes, 
ho has put up a aew grate.” 

My friend was proceeding; but I 
begged him to defiſt, having heard 
quite enough to ſatisty me he was 
tully juſtified' in the precaution he 
had taken, 


MELWILLE'S 


THE JESIER. 


M+trvitrt's LAST MomexTs. 

On Tneſday morning, April the 
gth, about halt paſt eleven, de- 
parted this political life, the gt 
Hon. Henry Dundas, Viſcount Mel- 
ville, Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, 
a Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of St. 
Andrew's, Lord Privy Seal, Gover- 
nor of the Bank, and an Advocate 
in Scotland, Patent Printer of Bibles 
in Scotland, an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity Houſe, a Doctor of Civil 
Law, and one of his Majefty's Moſt 
Honourable Privy Council.—His 
lordſhip was attended to the laſt by 
Mr. George. Canning, Mr. Mark 
Sprott, and the Ordinary, and went 
off with r-fgnation.— His caſe had 
been deſpaired of early on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, though in the eve. 
ning of that day a learned Doctor, 
not from Padua but the Devizes, 
had ſuggeſted a noſtrum, yet would 
not undertake that it ſhould operate 
farther than as a palliative for about 
a month or two. 

This was reforted to on Monday 
without effect. On Tueſday morn- 
ing early his Jordihip appeared very 
reſtleſs; he enquired whether Mr. 
W. Dundas had fat on the debate. 
He was anſwered he had, and with 
conſiderable power of face. He en- 
quired next if he had reſigned his 
office of Secretary at War? and be. 
ing anſwered in the negative, the 
noble viſcount a ippeared eaſier, and 
expreſſed himſelf ſatisfied at the 
firmneſs of the family. He added, 
that he hoped ſuch an inflexible 
ftate of nerves was not termed ef- 
frontery. Mr. Canning aſſured his 
lordſhip it was only called Spartan 
Virtue, Mr. Mark Sprott then aſked 
where Sparta was; and the Ordinary 
informed him it was fomewhere be- 
hind Duke's Place. 

About this time a mob of vulgar 
people at the door were ſinging Tan- 
tara Rogues A, and Lord Melville 
aſked if Mr. Pitt was arrived? In 
fact, that gentleman's carriage had 
juſt drawn up, and occaſioned this 
indecent clamour. It was extremely 
moving to ſee theſe two great men 
take their laſt leave of each other. 
Mr. Pitt brought with him a white 

night- cap, a noſegay, and two bot- 
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tles of London particular Maderia, 
It had been uſual on ſuch occaſions 
to ling a ſlave or two; but Mr, Wil- 
berforce was gone to the Society for 
the Suppreſſion of Vice; Mr. Iſaac 
Hawkins Browne indeed offered to 
chaunt the Lamentation of a Sinner, 
anda ſenſible melancholy Gentleman 
(we believe Sir Robert Buxton) offer. 
ed to accompany him on thedulcimer. 

Mr. Pitt obſerved to the noble 
viſcount, that the mob at the door 
had uſed the ſcurrilous phraſe of 
© a ſwindling adminiſtration;“ and 
he had thoughts of reſigning, if he 
knew what to do with himſelf after. 
wards; that he abhorred ſuicide; 
that he could not with any face re- 
turn to the volunteers; that he did 
not like being dratted into the mi— 
litia; and that he had totally abar- 
doned all agricultural improvements 
when he propoſed the tax on horſes 
in huſbandry, —Lord Melville at- 
ſured him he might T up his lei- 
ſure time in the country with an a- 
muſement he had ſucceſsfully reſort. 
ed to laſt ſummer in Scotland, that 
of burning papers and deſtroying eve 
dences, 

Mr, Pitt then aſked the noble lord, 
with ſome eagerneſs, whether he 
had defiroyed the evidence rela. 
tive to the 40,0091]. returned by Mr. 
Long from the Treaſuty to the pay= 
maſter of the Navy?—His lot rdithip 
ſai, that to the et of lis recotletlien 
he had not. Mr. Pitt ſeemed diſturb. 
ed, and aſked his lordſhip with ſome 
peevithneſs, what he thought would 
become of him when he was politi— 
cally dead and buried ?— The noble 
viſcount replied, «decline anſwer— 
ing this queRtion, under the provi. 
lions of the 5th clauſe of the ſtatute 
43 Geo. HI. Cap. 8 

At this melancholy auſwer, Nr. 
David Scott and Mr. Wallace burſt 
into tears, Mr. Alderman Anderfon 
blew 11s nofe till it was fore, Mr. 
George Canning roared, Mr. Mark 
Sprott blubbered, and the ordinary 
drank two glaſſes of the London par- 
ticular Maderia. 

The ſcene grew too affetting.— 
1 he writer of this narrative left the 
room, ſighing with the Roman mora- 
liſt, Ecce jpettacul n dignum ! Vir punts 
cum mala fortuna compoſutus ! 
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APPROPRIATION or PUBLIC MONEY, 


E following extract from a 

work lately publiſhed bears a 
conſiderable degree of f1militude to 
the ſubject which at preſent ſo de- 
ſervedly excites the public indig- 
nation: — 

„The financial ſyſtem of Pruſſia, 
which more than any other has 
been admired and celebrated, 1s the 
order eſtabliſhed and followed in the 
different treaſuries and the public 
accounts. Be it our taſk to demon- 
ſtrate that this commendation has 
been juſtly merited. The firſt prin- 
ciple invariably laid down on this 
ſubject, is, that the public treaſures 
are a ſacred and a national depoſit, 
in the hands of a treaſurer, who, 
thould he diſpoſe of themin any man- 
ner foreign to the orders he received 
concerning it, were it for a few 
hours only, is an unfaithful ſervant, 
deſerving of death. 

« 'The following is an example of 
this kind which occurred at the 
court of Berlin: —Baron De Geœrne, 
a man of good character, and of the 
mildeſt and moſt urbane manners, 
by the death of his wife became 
poſſeſſor of an income exceeding 
120,000 livres, which inſpired him 
with ſo much ambition, as to induce 
him to make application for an in- 
troduction to the King, as the means 
of obtaining ſome marks of diſtinc- 
tion ; which having been procured, 
he was, after ſome time, appointed 
chamberlain, and ſome months at- 
terwards, to the place of Miniſter of 
Finances. The new miniſter, in the 


following year, propoſed to Frederi®© 
to make the purchaſe of one of the 
moſt valuable fiefs in Poland, which 
happened juſt then to be offered for 
ſale at a low price. Gerne pur. 
chaſed the fief, and was to pay for 
it by certain inſta ments; when the 
time for the payment of the firſt 
arrived, the amount of which was 
2,000 ducats, the miniſter, being 
unexpeciedly unprovided, appro- 
priated to this uſe a certain number 
of bonds of the Maritime Company; 
bonds which he held as ſecurity, 
and which ought not to have been 
put into circulation. He fully in— 
tended to have reſtored theſe bonds 
in a ſhort time, but he was denounc- 
ea by M. Struenſee, who was the 
Director of the Maritime Company 
of Berlin. 

« On the following Sunday, M. 
De Ramin, governor of the city, 
came about ſun-fet, with an eſcort 
of thirty men, to the relidence of 
M. De Gerne, to take his excel. 
lency into cuſtody. A guard was 
placed in his hotel, and two grena- 
diers in his chamber, by day and 
night. He was ſoon brought to 
trial: his ſentence, which was r1- 
gorouſly executed, condemned M. 
De Geerne to be ſtripped of all his 
titles, degraded from the rank of 
nobility, and confined in the caſtle 
of Spandau for life, the whole ot his 
property confiſcated, and «that a 
crown per day ſhould be allowed 
him for his ſubſiſtence.“ 


SPEECH or Mx. JEFFERSON. 


ff iy any hp Ararat tek 
ſon, preſident of the United States 
of America, delivered at Waſhington 
on the 1oth ot March laſt, contains 
fo many important and pleaſing to- 
pics, that we cannot refrain from 
preſenting it to our readers. 

«© Proceeding, fellow citizens, to 
that qualification which the conſti— 
tution requires, before my entrance 
on the charge again conferred on me, 
it is my duty to expreſs the deep 
ſenſe I entertain of this new proof of 
confidence from my fellow.citizens 


at large, and the zcal with which it 
inſpires me ſo to conduct myſelf as 
may beſt ſatisfy their juſt expecta- 
tions. 

« On taking this ſtation, I declar— 
ed the principles on which I beleved 
it my duty to adminiſter the attairs 
of our commonwealth, My con- 


{cience tells me, that I have, on 
every occaſion, acted up to that de- 
claration, according to its obvious 
import, and according to the under. 

{ſtanding of every candid mind. 
« In the tranſaction of your to- 
reign 


SPEECH or MR. JEFFERSON. 


reign affairs, we have endeavoured 
to cultivate the friendſhip of all na- 
tions, and eſpecially of thoſe with 
which we have the moſt important 
relations. We have done them juſ— 
tice onall occaſions, favour where ta- 
vour was lawful, and cheriſhed mu- 
tual intereits and intercourſe on fair 
and equal terms; we are firmly con- 
vinced, and we act on that convic— 
tion, that with nations as with indi- 
viduals, our intereſts, joundly cal. 
culated, will ever be found inſepa- 
rable from our moral dutics—and 
hiſtory bears witneſs to the fact, that 
a juſt nation is truſted on its word, 
when recourſe is had to armaments 
and wars to bridle others. 

« At home, tellow-citizens, you 
beſt know whether we have done 
well or ill. The /uppreſſron of unnece/- 
ſary offices, of uſ*lr/s eftabliſhments and 
expences, enabled us to diſcontinue our 
mnternal taxes. Theſe, covering our 
land with officers, and opening our 
doors to their intruſions, had already 
begun that proceis of domiciliary 
vexation, which once entertained, is 
ſcarcely to be reſtraiued from reach- 
ing ſucceſſively every article of pro- 
duce aad of property. It among 
theſe taxes, ſome minor ones fell, 
which had not been inconventent, 1t 
was becauſe their amount would not 
have paid the officers who collected 
them, and becauſe, if they had any 
merit, the ftate authorities might 
adopt them inſtead of others leſs ap- 
proved. 

„The remaining revenue on the 
conſumption of foreign articles, is 
paid chiefly by thoſe who can aftord 
to add foreign luxurics to domeltic 
comforts. Being collected on our 
ſea-board and frontiers only, and in— 
corporated with the tranſactions of 
our mercantile citizens, it may be the 
pleaſure and the pride of an Ameri— 
can to aſk, what farmer, what mecha- 
nic, what labourer, ever ſees a tax- 
gatherer of the United States? Thele 
contributions enable us to ſupport 
the current expences of the govern- 
ment, to fulfil contracts with foreign 
nations, toextinguiſh the native right 
of ſoil within our limits, to extend 
thoſe limits, and to apply ſuch a ſur- 
plus to our public debts, as places 
ata (hort day their final redemption ; 
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and that redemption once effected, 
the revenue thereby liberated, may 
by a juſt repartition among theStates, 
and a correſponding amendment of 
the conſtitution, be applied, in time 
of peace, to rivers, Canals, roads, arts, 
manufactures, elvcation, and other 
great objects within each State. In 
time of war, if inſuſtice by ourſelves 
or others muſt ſometimes produce 
war, increated as the ſame revenue 
will be by increaſed population and 
conſumption, and aided by other re. 
ſources reſerved for that criſis, it may 
meet, within the year, all the ex- 
pences of the year, without encroach. 
ing on the rights of future genera- 
tions, by burthening them with the 
debts of the paſt. War will then be 
but a ſuſpenſion of uſef.:1 works, and 
a return to a ſtate of peace, a return 
to the progreſs of improvement. 

« have ſaid, fellow citizens, 
that the income reſerved had enabled 
us to extend our limits; but that ex- 
tenſion may poſſibly pay for itſelf be. 
tore we are called on, and in the mean 
time keep down the accruing intereſt, 
in all events it will replace the ad- 
vances we ſhall have made. I know 
that the acquiſition of Louihana has 
been diſapproved by ſome, from a 
candid apprehenſion that the enlarge. 
ment of our territory may endanger 
its union; but who can limit the ex- 
tent to which the federative principle 
may operate eftectively; the larger 
aur allociation, the leſs will it be 
ſhaken by local paſſions, and in any 
view is it not better that the oppo. 
ſite bank of the Miſſiſſippi ſhould be 
ſettled by our own brethren and chil. 
dren, than by ſtrangers of another 
family? Wuh which ſhall we be 
mo{t likely to live in harmony and 
frieadly intercourſe? 

© In matters of religion I have con. 
ſidered that its free exerciſe is placed 
by the conſtitution, independent of 
the powers of the general govern. 
ment. I have, therefore, undertaken, 
on no occaſion, to preſcribe the reli- 
gious exerciſes ſuited to it; but have 
left them as the conſtitution found 
them, under the direction or diſci— 
pline of the ſtate or church authori— 
ties acknowledged by the ſeveral re- 
ligious ſocieties, 

„The aboriginal inhabitants of 
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theſe countries I have regarded with 
the commiſeration their niſtory 1n- 
ſpires. Endowed with the faculties 
and the rights of men, breathing an 
ardent love of liberty and indepen. 
dence,and occupying a countrywhich 
left them no defire but to be undiſ- 
turbed; the ſtream of overflowing 
r from other regions di— 
rected itſelf on thele ſnores. With 
out power to divert, or habits to con- 
tend againſt it, they have been over. 
wheimed by the current, or driven 
before it. Now reduced within li- 
mits too narrow for the hunter ſtate, 
humanity enjoins us to teach them 
agriculture and the domeſtic arts; 
to encourage them to that induſtry 
which alone can enable them to 
maintain their place in exiſtence, 
and to prepare them in time for that 
ſtate of ſociety, which, to bodily 
comſorts, adds the improvement of 
the mind and morals, We have 
therefore liberally furniſhed them 
with the implements of huſbaniry 
and houſehold uſe: we have placed 
among them inſtructors in the arts of 
the firſt neceſſity; and they are co- 
vered with the ægis of the law again{t 
aggreſſors from among ourſelves. 

« But the endeavours to enlighten 
them on the fate which awaits their 
preſent courſe of life, to induce 
them to exerciſe their reaſon, tol- 
low its dictates, and change their 
purſuits with the change of circum- 
ſtances, have powertul obſtacles to 
encounter. They are combated by 
the habits of their bodies, prejudices 
of their minds, ignorance, pride, and 
in the influence of intereſted ahd 
crafty individuals among them, who 
teel themſelves ſomething 1n the pre- 
jcnt order of things, and tear to be. 
come a nothing in any other. Theſe 
perſons incultate a ſanctimonious re- 
verence for the cuſtoms of their au— 
celtors; that whatever they did 
muſt be done through all tine ; that 
reaſon is a falſe guide, and to atl. 
vance under its counſel in their phy- 
fical, moral, or political, condition, 
is perilous innovation; that their 
duty is to remain as their Creator 
made then, ignorance being lafety, 
and knowledge full of danger. In 
ſnort, my trends, among them alſo 
is ſeen the actton and counter-action 
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of good ſenſe and bigotry. They 
too hive their anti-philoſophitts, 
who find an intereſt in keeping 
things in their preſent ſtate; who 
dread reformation, and exert all their 
faculties to maintain the aſcendancy 
of habit over the duty of improving 
our reaſon and obeying 1t5 mandates. 

« In giving theſe outlines, I do 
not mean, feliow.citizens, to arro- 
gate to myſelt the merit of meaſures. 
That is due, in the firſt place, to the 
re flecting character of our citizens 
at large, who, by the weight of pub- 
lic opinion, influence and ſtrengthen 
the public meaſures. It. is due to 
theſound diſcretion with which they 
ſelect from among themſelves thoſe 
to whom they confide the legiſla. 
tive duties. It is due to the zeal and 
wiſdom of the characters thus ſelect. 
ed, who lay the foundation of pub. 
lic happineſs in wholeſome laws, the 
execution of which alone remains for 
others: and it is due to the able and 
taithful auxiliaries, whoſe patriotiſm” 
has aſſociated them with me in the 
executive functions, 

During this courſe of adminiſtra. 
tion, and in order to diſturb it, the 
artillery of the preſs has been le— 
velledagainſi us, charged with what- 
ever its licentiouſneſs could deviſe 
or dare. Theſe abuſes of an inſti— 
tution ſo important to freedom and 
ſcience, are deeply to be regretted, 
inaſmuch as they tend to leſſen its 
uſeiulneſs, and to fap its ſafety, 
They might, perhaps, have been 
corrected by the wholeſome puniſh. 
ments reſerved to, and provided 
by, the laws of the ſeveral ſtates 
againſt falſehood and defamation, — 
But public duties more urgent 
preſs on the time of public ſer. 
vants, and the offenders have, there. 
fore, been left to find their puniſh. 
ment in the public indignation. 

« Mor was it unintereſting to the 
world, that an experiment ſhould be 
fully ard fairly made, whether free. 
dom of diſcuſſion, unaided by power, 
is not fufficient for the propagation 
and protection of truth? Whether a 
government, conducting itſelf in 
the trueſpirit of its conſtitution, with 
zeal and purity, and doing no act 
which it would be unwilling the 
whole world ſhould witneſs, can be 

Written 
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written down by falſchood and de- 
tamation? The experiment has been 
tried, You have witneſſed the ſcene, 
Our fellow-citizens have looked on 
cool and collected. They ſaw the 
latent ſource from which theſe out- 
rages proceeded. They gathered 
around their public functionaries; 
and when the conſtitution called 
them to the deciſion by ſuſtrage, 
they pronounced their verdict ho- 
nourable to thoſe who had ſerved 
them, and conſolatory to the friend 
of man, who believes he may be in- 
truſted with the controul of his own 
Affairs. 

« No inference is here intended 
that the laws provided by the States 
againſt falſe and detamatory publi- 
cations, ſhould not be enforced. He 
who has time renders a ſervice to 
the public morals and public tran. 
quillity, in reforming theſe abuſes 
by the ſalutary coercions of the law. 
But the experiment 1s noted to 
prove, that, ſince truth and reaſon 
have maintained their ground againſt 
falſe opinions in league with falſe 
facts, the preſs, configed to truth, 
needs no other legal reſtraint. The 
public judgment will correct falſe 
reaſonings and opinions, on a full 
hearing of all parties, and no other 
definite line can be dra between 
the ineſtimable liberty of he preſs, 
and its demoralizing licentiouſneſs. 
If there be (till improprieties which 
this rule would not reſtrain, its ſu p- 
plement muſt be fought in the cen- 
iorliip-of public opinion. 

« Contemplating the union of 
ſentiment now manifelted ſo gene. 
rally, as arguing harmony and hap- 
pineſs to our future courſe, I offer 
to our country ſincere congratula. 
tions. With thoſe too not yet ral. 
lied to the ſame point, the diſpoſi- 
tion to do ſo is gaining ſtrength, 
Facts are piercing through the veil 
drawn over them ; and our doubt. 
ing brethren will at length ſee that 
the maſs of their fellow-citizens, 
with whom they cannot yet reſolve 
to act, as to principles and meaſures, 
think as they think, and deſire what 
they deſire. That our wiſh as well 
as their's, is, that the public efforts 
may be directed honeſtly to the pub- 
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lic good, that peace be cultivated, 
civil and religious liberty unaſſailed, 
law and order preſerved, equality ot 
rights maintained, and that ſtate of 
property, equal or unequal, which 
reſults to every man from his own in- 
duſtry or that of his fathers. When 
ſatisfhed of theſe views, it is not in 
human nature that they ſhould not 
approve and ſupport them. In the 
mean time let us cheriſh them with 
patient affection, Let us do them 
juſtice, and more than juſtice, in all 
competitions of intereſt; and we 
necd not doubt that truth, reaſon, 
and their own intereſts, will at length 
prevail; will gather them into the 
told of their country, and will com- 
plete that entire union of opinion 
which gives to a nation the bleſſings 
of harmony nnd the benefit of all 
its ſtrength. | 

* I ſhall now enter on the duties 
to which my fellow citizens have 
again called me; and ſhall proceed 
in the ſpirit of thoſe principles 
which they have approved. I fear 
not that any motives of i::tereft may 
lead me aſtray; I am ſenli:ble of no 
paſſion which could ſeduce me 
knowingly from the path of juſtice 
but the weakneſs of human nature, 
and the limits of my own under- 
landing, will produce errors of 
judgment ſometimes injurious to 
your irtereſts. I thall need, there. 
tore, all the indulgence I have here. 
tofore experienced; the want of it 
certainly will not leſſen with in 
crealing years. I ſhall need too the 
favour of that Being in whoſe hands 
we are, who led our tathers, as Iſrael 
of old, from their native land, and 
planted them in a country flowing 
with all the neceſſaries and comforts 
of life; who has covered our in- 
fancy with his providence, and our 
riper years with his wiſdom and his 
power; and to whoſe goodneſs .I 
aſk you to join with me in ſupplica- 
tions, that he will ſo enlighten the 
minds of your ſeryants, guide their 
councils, and proſper their meaſures, 
that whatſoever they do ſhall refult 
in your good, and ſhall fecure to 
you the peace, friendſhip, and ap- 
probation, of all nations.” 
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On the Lojs of the Abergavenny India. 
man, off Portland, Jan. 1805. 
1 know'ſt, my God! with what a 

ſadden'd heart 

J heard the dreadful tale, Witneſs the 

| thoughts 

That harrow'd up my ſoul, and bade it pauſe 

To view the awful judgments of thy hand, 

When, waſted from the deep, the tidings 
came! 

And oh! for thoſe whoſe horror-ſtrick'n ears 

Drank in ſome worſhipp'd name, decreed 
by Fate 

To {ſwell her mournful liſt-whoſe frenzied 
eyes, 

Wiſhing to doubt, yet forc'dto yield belief, 

—Y on the page that doom'd each hope to 

ie, 

me IP hope, that o'er th' enamour'd 
ou 

Curl'd like the mantling tendrils of the vine. 

Methinks I hear the uproar of the waves, 

The _— of winds !—Hark to that yelling 
gu 

That ſweeps the main ! and view yon frown- 
ing ſky 

Gend'ring the death-fraught ſtorms; e' en 
now lis ripe! 

dee how it rages in the light'ning's glance, 

In ev'ry flaſh ! Now on the mountain-wave, 

Magnificently wild, onward it rides, 

Intent on ill, and ſpreading wide its wing 

Its duſky wing -quenches the glorious fires 

Of Intelle& and Valour; blaſts the fluſh 

Of expettation ; cruſhes ev'ry hope 

That warmly neſtled in the breaſt of love. 

For fancy whiſpers that ſome gallant youth, 

Forbade by fortune's frown to taſte of joy, 

Or with the noon of beauty's fav'ring ſmile 

To bleſs his bloom of years, breath'd the 
deep prayer, 

Sigh'd out the laſt adieu, then ſorrowing 
went 

To ſeek the Eaſtern world, and gain by toil 

The myrtle wreath of love, Ah! hapleſs 
youth! 

Never, no never, ſhall its fragrant buds 

Bluſh on thy manly brow! the day has ris'n 

Whoſe night will ſee thee low !—farewell 

to hope, 

Farewell to earthly bliſs! In other realms 

Look for thy charmer's ſmiles; on brighter 
ſhores 

Seek for a wreath of joy, a fadeleſs wreath, 

That time can never tarniſh, or rude fate 

Snatch from thy eager graſp. Remorſcleſs 
winds! 

Ye wild inſatiate waves! how rich your prey! 

If fancy lies not, if her gloomy hand 


Sketches the forms of truth: — would that 
ſhe lled! | 
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For nature ſhudders, and the eye of thought! 

Weeps at her tale. But if her tints are true, 

If love's warm wiſh and wildly-throbbing 
pulle 

Sleep in the greedy deep—it valour's genius 

Broods o'er the wave, and, in funeral (train, 

Mourns for his ſons bencath—oh! then, my 
God! 

Comfort the widow'd heart, and let thy 
hand 

Wipe from th' uplift'd eye the orphan's tear! 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Bette, 
worth, to Commodore Sir Samucl Hood, 
K. B. Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
jeſhy's Ships and Veſſels at the Leeward 
Ilands, dated Curicux at Sea, Feb. 8, 
1805. 
IR, I have to inform you, that this 
morning,at break ofday, Barbadoes 
bearing weſt about twenty leagues, 
I perceived a large brig on our lee 
bow, who immediately bore up and 
made all ſail away, and after achace 
of twelve hours, during which time 
ſhe tried every point of ſailing to 
eſcape us, we arrived within point- 
blank ſhot of her, when ſhe took in 
her ſtudding fails, and brought-to 
on the ſtarboard tack, hoiſted French 
colours, and commenced a very briſk 
and heavy fire of great guns and 
ſmall arms; on our arriving within 
piſtol ſhot, and ranging upon her 
weather quarter, we diſcharged our 
guns, and the action continued with 


great obſtinacy on both ſides for 


about forty minutes, when the ene- 
my getting on our weather quarter, 
I conceived from their having in a 
great meaſure left their guns, «nd 
giving three cheers, that they in- 
tended to board us; ſhe was then 
ſteering for our leeboard quarter, 
when we put our helm to ſtarboard, 
and caught his jib- boom between our 
after fore-ſhroud and fore-maſt. In 
this ſituation ſhe remained until her 
decks were completely cleared, 
when, at the moment we were go— 
ing to take poſſeſſion, the veſſels 
parted, and her foretop-maſt went 
over-board; ſhe continued a ſhort 
time firing muſketry,and then hauled 
down her colours, and proved to be 
La Dame Ernouf, of 16 long iy 

iXec 
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fixes, and 120 men, out 20 days 
from Guadaloupe, and had taken one 
merchant ſhip (ſince retaken by the 
Nimrod); ſails very taſt, coppered, 
and remarkably well found ; but, 
although ſhe carries the ſame num- 
ber of guns, and of the ſame calibre 
as the Curieux, ſhe is not near fo 
large. I can attribute her fighting 
ſo long and obſtinately to nothing 
but the captain being part owner, 
her having run, ſince the commence- 
ment of the war, with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs, and her being ſo well manned. 
His majeſty's brig had five killed, 
and three wounded, beſides myſelt; 
of the former, I have to regret the 
loſs of a valuable officer, Mr. Mad- 
docks, the purſer, who volunteered 
his ſervices, and was killed gallantly 
fighting at the head of the ſmall 
arm men, The enemy had thirty 
killed, and forty-one wounded; and 
in juſtice to his gallantry, I muſt 
lay, he never ſtruck whilſt there was 
a man on bagrd. 
G. EF. B. BETTESWORTH. 

This Gazette alſo contains the 
following diſpatches ;—A letter from 
Captain Selby, of the Cerberus, 
dated April 2, announces the cap- 
ture, after a chace of fix hours, of Le 
Bonheur, private brig of war, of 13 
guns and 40 men, thirteen days from 
Cherbourg, and had made one cap— 
ture.—Another from Captain Owen, 
of 'Immortalitc, to Captain Oliver, 
who had procecded in chace of a 
large ſhip, which proved to be a 
Dane, from Dartmouth, ſtates the 
capture of the Spaniſh privateer 
brig Intrepede Corune, alias Maria, 
out twenty-two days from Corunna 
without making any capture, carry- 
ing 14 guns and 66 men. 

A diſpatch from Admiral Duck- 
worth, incloſes a letter from Captain 
Lamborn, of the Peterell, ſtating the 
deſiruttion, on the 23d of January, 
oft Cape Corientes, of a French fe— 
lucca, which ran aſhore to avoid 
being taken, and was burnt by the 
Petereil's boats. She mounted one 
4-pounder and one ſwivel, and had 
24 men, who eſcaped on ſhore. 

A letter from Captain Cribble, of 
the King's Fiſher, to Sir 8. Hood, 
announces the capture of the Deux 
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Amis, French ſchoener privateer, 
pierced for eight guns, but only two 
on board, and 39 men; ten days 
from Guadaloupe, 

A letter from Sir S. Hood to W. 
Marſden, Eſq. dated Feb. 6, alſo an- 
nounces the capture of 28 French 
and Spaniſh veſſels of different kinds, 
and the recapture of 15 others, the 
names and deſtination of which are 
ſpecified, 

Copy of an Encloſure from the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Gardner, to V. Marſden, E/q« 
dated on-board the Hibernia, off Uſhant, 
April 10, 1805, 

Growler Gun-brig, off the 
Penmarks, March 25. 

Sin, I beg leave to inform you, 
that this morning, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, as I was ſtanding 
in ſhore, between the paſſage du Raz 
and the Penmarks, 1 obſerved fifteen 
ſail of the enemy's gun-boats ſtand- 
ing in ſhore. I made ſail in chaſe of 
the headmoſt, but not finding it prac- 
ticable to cut her off, I bore up and 
made ſail for the leewardmoſt, and 
fucceeded in capturing two of them; 
they proved to be No. 443, with fif. 
teen men, and No. 450, with twelve 
men on-board; the remaining thir- 
teen having anchored under the Pen- 
marks, preventing me from captur- 
ing any more. James Rose. 
Copies of Encloſures from Rear- Admiral 

Ruffell, to W. Marſden, Ejq. dated 

on board the Monmouth, in Yarmouth 

Roads, 

Scorpion Sloop, Yarmouth 
. Roads, April 13. 

SIR, By Captain Rye's letter, of 
his majeſty's hired armed brig the 
Providence, their lordſhips are al- 
ready appriſed, I believe, of the cap- 
ture of a Dutch ſchooner, under na- 
tional colours, on the 11th inſt. off 
Scholling ; ſhe had quitted Delfayel 
the preceding day; was chaſed on the 
enſuing morning for a conſiderable 
time by the Providence, as well as 
by his majeſty's armed ſloop the 
Thomas, and was finally taken poſ. 
ſeſſion of by this floop. The veſſel 
proved to be the Honneur, of twelve 
guns, having one thouſand ftand of 
arms on-board, a complete ſet of 
clothing for that aumber of men, and 
a conſiderable quantity of warlike 
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ſtores; ſhe has beſides two field. 
pieces, 12-pounders, and two mor- 
tars, beſides tents, &c. for troops; 
Jean Saint Fauſt, ſo noted for his ſuc. 
ceſsful depredations on Britiſh com- 
merce in theſe ſeas, is a paſſenger on- 
board of her. Pil CARTERET, 

Inflexible, at Sea, April 12. 

SIR, I have the pleaſure to inform 
you, that the boats of his majeſty's 
ſhip I command, this day captured, 
after a-chace of between three and 
four hours, V'Alert French lugger 
privateer,of four ſmall carriage guns, 
and ſmall arms, Egide Colbert, com- 
mander, having thirty-two men, ten 
of whom he had put on-board an 
Engliſh ſchooner and brig, (Nimble 
ſchooner of Aberdeen, and brig Mary 
of Lynn,) captured cloſe off the 
Spurn on the Sth inſt. The capture 
of this veſſel is very fortunate, as ſhe 
fails remarknbly well, and has done 
much damage to our trade. 

| T. BaiLEy. 

N. B. I have the pleaſure to inform 
you, that we this morning re-Cap- 
tured the brig named above, 

The Leander has taken the Ville 
de Milan, and re-taken the Cleo- 
patra frigate.— The Lark ſloop has 
taken the Spaniſh ſchooner Cama- 
rara. 


EAST INDIEs. 


To the Secret Committee of the Court of 


Directors ſor the Affairs of the United 

Company of Merchants of England 

trading to the Eaſt Indies, London ; 

dated Bombay Caſtle, November 26, 

1804. 

1. In addition to the information 
communicated in our laſt overland 
diſpatch, on the ſubject of the 
events of the war with Jeſwunt Row 
Holkar, we take this occaſion to re- 
zort, that we have lince been ad- 
viſed of an attack made by a diviſion 
of Holkar's infantry and artillery on 
the cicy of Delhi, on the 8th uit. 
Lieutenant-colonel Burn, the officer 
in command of the Britiſh troops at 
that ſtation, reporting that, during 
the whole of that day, the enemy 
continued a very heavy cannonade ; 
and that on the gth they advanced 
and erected a four-gun battery, very 
near to the ſouth-eaſt baſtion of the 
city wall, where their ſhot had great 
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effect, To check their progreſs in 
that quarter, a ſortie was determin. 
ed on; the party employed conſiſt. 
ing of about 350 men, under the 
command of Licutenant Roſe, of 
which number fifty, with a ſix- 
pounder, compoſed the reſerve, un. 
der Licutenant Dickſon. The whole 
are ſtated to have been ſpeedily and 
well conducted to the enemy's bat. 
tery, and to have ſoon got poſſeſſion 
of their guns, and ſpiked them ; the 
party then returning under a heavy 
diſcharge ot ſhot and grape. Lieu- 
tenant Roſe, who led the detach. 
ment, and the whole of the officers, 
are reported to have executed that 
duty to the entire ſatisfaction of 
Lieutenant-colonel Burn, who alſo 
mentions, in tavourable terms, Cap- 
tain Carnegie and Lieutenant Wood. 
ville, belides ſome others, whole 
names he adverts to as having been 
reported to the commander in chiet 
in a former diſpatch, which has not 
reached us. 

2. On the 14th, the enemy at- 
tempted an aſſault on the town of 
Delhi, but were repulſed with cone 
ſiderable loſs. The details of the 
aſſault had not been received up to 
the date of our lateſt advices from 
Calcutta; but in a diſpatch from 
the commander in chief to the go. 
vernor general, he thus adverts to 
the ſpirit and gallantry of the troops 
at Delhi: „The meritorious con— 
duct of our troops, on both of the 
above-mentioned occaſions, reflects 
on their courage and perſeverance 
the higheſt credit. My letter from 
Lieutenant-colonel Auchterlony, the 
acting religent, ſpeaks in the high- 
eſt terms of the conduct of the 
troops under his orders. I beg to 
aſſure your excellency, that the ar- 
rangements made by that officer 
merit my warmeſt praiſe and appro- 
bation; on which 1 ſhall have the 
honour more fully to report here. 
after.“ 

3. Offcial advices had been re- 
ceived at Fort William, in a letter 
from the commander in Chief, dated 
Sicrie, the 16th of October, itating; 


that the troops of Holkar had made 


a precipitate retreat on the morning 
ef the 15th, from their poſition near 
the town of Delhi, 

| | 4. Since 
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4. Since taking poſſeſſion of Chan. 
dore, Dhoorp, and Galna, the force 
employed in the Decan, under the 
command of Lieutenant - col onel 
Wallace, has been advancing to- 
wards the river Taptie. According 
to the lateſt accounts from that oft- 
cer, a party of the Peſhwa's troops 
detached from Galna had takeu pol- 
ſeſſion of the town of Nunderbar, 
and of the greater part of that dif. 
trict, without meeting with any op- 
poſition, As ſoon as the Peſhwa's 
officers ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the 
tract weſt of his polition on the 
river Panja, and ſouth ot the Taptie, 
Licutenant-colonel Wallace inteud- 
ed to move to Borenair. Holkar's 
retainers in Candeiſh appear now to 
be reduced to two or three incon{i- 
derable chiets, with but few tol- 
lowers. 

Extracts from a private Letter of the ſame 
date as the above offictal Account. 

We have been daily looking 
forward to accounts decilive of the 
campaign with Holkar; but I am 
truly forry to ſay, that from the 
mode of welfare which he has ado; t- 
ed little doubt can be entertained of 
its being much prolonged, His 
movements are ſo rapid —ſometimes 
60 miles in the day—that it is im- 
poſlible for our army to keep pace 
with him. It was ſuppoſed that his 
ſucceſs againſt Monſon would have 
emboldened him to riſk a general ac- 
tion; but military men here ſeem to 
give him credit, not only for poflel(. 
ling, a great deal too much wiſdom 
and experience to expole himſelf to 
fuch certain ruin, but for having, in 
the preſent inſtance, outwitted the 
general, by drawing him up ſo far 
as Delhi after him, to tacilitate the 
movement he 1s laid to intend, of 
viſiting the rich provinces of Oude 
and Benares. He however tailed in 
the attempt the made on Delhi, be. 
fore which place he was for ſeven 
days cannonading it; but on the 
approach of Lake he gave up the 
plan, and attacked Lake's baggage, 
where he loſt 2000 of his horte. 
Much depends on the fate of this 
conteſt, probably no leſs than that 
of a very great portion of our con- 
gueits, and almott eyery thing which 
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regards the credit of the company, 


which at preſent ſeems, in the opi- 
nion of all the ſhroffs at all the pre- 
ſidencies, and, if report is to believ- 
ed, of all the great men of India, to 
ſtand upon tickliſh grounds. Mur— 
ray has moved from Ongene; but 
where he is at preſent is not known, 
It is very generally believed, how. 
ever, that he 15 to join Lake, and that 
there is a great chance of his falling 
in with Holkar before the junction; 
he has not any regular cavalry. Wal. 
lace's detachment has taken Galna.“ 
Marquis Cornwallis has taken his 
departure for this enormous appur- 
tenunce of the Britiſh empire, He 
has a heavy charge, but we Know of 
no man ſo well qualified to ſuſtain it 
with an equal portion ot dignity and 
prudence, It is ſaid he is ſpecially 
commiliioned to take the only ſtep 
which has a chance ot prelerving to 
us a tooting in this diſtant and ex- 
tenlive pollefſion; we mean, that he 
is authoriſed to take an everlaſting 
farewel of all further aggrandiſe- 
ment, and to cultivate, as far as may 
be, the friendſhip, inſtead of provok- 
ing the hoſtility, of the native pow- 
ers. We have vaſtly, we had almoſt 
ſaid infinitely, too much domain al. 
ready—a boundary we Can never rear 
ſoldiers enough at home to defend, 
and yet a boundary which can never 
be entruſted for defence to native 
troops. It is probable, however, 
that even long before the arrival of 
his lordſhip, our limits will be much 
curtailed, for every letter we have 
lately peruſed from this quarter re. 
preſents the exiſting wartare with 
Holkar, which our miniſterialiſts 
concurred at firſt in ſtating as no- 
thing more than the affair of a day, 
and the ebullition of an angry chief- 
tain, without money, without troops, 
without tactical ſkill, and deſpiſed 
and deteſted by every neighbouring 
rajah, as by far the moſt ſerious and 
alarming conteſt in which this coun- 
try has been engaged for the laſt 
twenty years. We have already been 
ſo roughly handled by this artful 
and enterpriſing leader, as to be in- 
capable of making a ſufficient head 
againſt him, without drawing from 
quarters which are too precarioully 
ſituated 
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ftnated to be able to aſtord a con- 
tribution, otherwiſe than with ex- 
treme danger. 'The only mode by 
which his army could be annihilated 
would be a general engagement; 
but the crafty warrior is himſelf fo 
well aware of this, that he avoids it 
with the moſt admiruble circum. 
ſpection and addreis. He has al. 
ready excited the jealouty of many 
of our allies into covert acts of oflence 
and has prevailed uwnon ſtill more of 
4 ; 
them to withhold irom the Eritiſh 
troops thoſe ſtores and proviſions of 
which they ſtand in perpetual necd. 


WEST INDIES. 

Domw'nxicawasinveitedbyaFrench 
force of threc ſhips of the line, tri. 
gates, &c. on the 20th of February, 
1805. They landed on the 21ft, 
and got poſieſſion of the town on 
Roſean, They quitted. the ifland 
on the 1ſt of March, after receiving 
a ſum of 16,090). to ſpare the town, 

Dominica, one of the dependencies 
of St. Vincent, is 29 miles in length, 
and 16 in breadth, contains 186,436 
acres of well-watered land, and 1s 
divided into ten pariſhes. Roſeau, 
the capital of the iſland, is ſituated 
in the pariſh of St. George, about 
ſeven leagues from Prince Rupert's 
Bay on a point of land at the S. W. 
fide of the iſland : it is about half a 
mile in length, and contains 5co 
houfes. On the qth September, 
1778, a French 40-gun ſhip, three 
frigates, and about 30 ſail of armed 
floops and ſchooners, having on board 
2000 regulars, and 1000 volunteers, 
appeared off the iſland under the 
command of the Marquis de Ponilte, 
who ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 
c:pital, after a moſt gallant but in- 
eftectual refiſtance, which was kept 
up from fort to fort. Three tunes 
was the enemy driven out ot Fort 
Loubiere, and twice were the co— 
lours hoiſted thereon ſhot away. 
The French kept poilefuon until the 
peace of 1783 again reitored the 
jilands to Great Britain. 

Major-generalGeorgePrevoſt, who 
commands at Dominica, 15 the {on oz 
General Prevoſt, of the 60th regiment, 
who {ſo gallantly defended Savannah, 
during the American war, agalut 


the repeated attacks of Count d' Ef. 
taing, at the head of his invincible 
grenadiers of France (as he vain-glo— 
rioily termed them), and finally 
beat him off, In conſidering every 
thing that was done by the Britiſh 
in that war, the defence of Savan. 
nah (almoſt deſtitute of fortifica. 
tions) is, perhaps, the only one de. 
lerving praiſe. The general died 
ſhortly after the concluſion of that 
war. His widow {till ſurvives. The 
preſent general was a ſubaltern and 
captain in the 25th foot, and ſerved 
with it in Gibraltar under the gal. 
lant veteran Elliot, who took much 
notice of him. From that corps he 
got the majority of the zd battalion 
ot ti.e Goth, which he joined in the 
Welt Indies about the year 1191, 
and afterwards ſucceeded to the 
Lieutenant-colonelcy. During the 
late war he was made a brigadier. 
general, and ſeveral times highly dif. 
tinguiſhed himſelf in various actions 
with theFrench, and was two or three 
times wounded, About three years 
ago his majeſty was pleaſed to ap- 
point him Governor of Dominica, an 
office which, from his military ta. 
lents, great humanity, and know 
ledge of mankind, he was eminently 
qualified to fill. At the brevet pro- 
motions, ſome months ago, he got 
the rank major- general. 


EUROPE. 

Our continental intelligence offers 
us nothing of prominent character: 
the future conduct of Ruſſia is as 
much an enigma now as it was two 
month ago. Our own miniſtry ſtill 
pretend that the emperor will ſoon 
declare himſelf in the moſt unequi— 
vocal manner in. our favour; while 
the French cabinet attects to have 
not the ſmalleſt apprehenſion upon 
the ſubject. A body thus difficult 
to be moved can never, in our opi- 
nion, be made to move to any effec. 
tive purpole : and, if it could, we 
{ce no benefit to be derived from its 
co-operation, 

SPAIN, — The Spaniards, it aps 
pears, have commenced their opera- 
tions againſt Gibraltar; but h:therto, 
even according to their own ſtate- 
wents, with very little effect. Op 

Lt: 
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the night of the 6th ult. they made 
an attack on the Britiſh out-polt, at 
the Devil's Point, and killed two of 
our men ; the remainder of the guard 
fed to the citadel; and the garriſon 
being ſoon alarmed, the Spaniards, 
who appear to have been in conſide— 
rable 1 judged it prudent to re— 
tire to their lines, taking with them 
an Engliſh officer, whom, they ſay, 
they found aſleep in the guardhouſe, 
and three ſoldiers, one of whom, was 
mortally wounded. Some Spaniſh 
frethips were in readineſs to co-ope- 
rate; but the night being clear no- 
thing was attempted by them. Such 
is the enemy's account of their firſt 
hoſtile operations in that quarter, 

FRANCE. —Bonaparte's conſecra- 
tion and coronation as King of ltaly, 
are to take place at Milan, on the 
23d May, 
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DomtsTiC.—Lord Melville has 
reſigned his poſt as lord of the admi- 
ralty; Mr. Trotter, paymaſter of the 
navy, was diſmiſſed on the ſame day. 

The inftallation of the Knights of 
the Garter took place at Windſor on 
the 234 of April. It was a ſpectacle 
grand beyond deſcription. The new 
knights are, the Dukes of Rutland 
and Beaufort, Marquis of Abercorn, 
Earis of Pembroke, Winchelſea, and 
Cheſterfield, and (by proxy) the 
Earl of Hardwicke. 

On Sunday night, April 21, abéut 
nine o'clock, one of the extenſive 
lour-mills of Meftrs. J. and C. Mill 
wood, at Bromley, near Bow, in Mid- 
dleſex, was entirely conſumed, as 
were a great number of out-houſes. 

ERRATUM. In our lait, p. 384. 
col. 1. I. 2. from bottom, /or ; th 
year, cad $5th year. 
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BERGAVENNY Indiamen, loſt, 358; 
Lines upon, 401. 

Addreſs after the Play of Henry V. 17. 

Addington, Mr. his laſt budget, 139; retires 
with honour, 140; lines to him, 259, 282 ; 
created Viſcount Sidmouth, and prelident 
of the council, 333. 

Aeroſtation, 324. 

Alexander the Great, 23. 

Anna, Lines to, 233. 

Antoninus Pius, Lite of, 73. 

Appropriation of Public Money, 398, 

Bacon lord Verulam, his life, 49. 

Batavian Conſtitution, 382. 

Berbice taken from the Dutch, 19. 

Blackſtone, Sir William, Memoirs of, 121. 

Block the Ichthyologiſt, his life, 61. 

Bonaparte calls the Channel a Ditch, i8; 
declared Emperor of the French, 142; 
crowned, 312; King ot Italy, 382. 

Books, Thoughts on, 373. 

Budgets, 139, 358, ſupplementary, 383, 

Burdett at Brentford, 210. 

Camphire Bag, 115. 

Catharine de Medecis, 313. 

Childiſh Story, 162. 

Combuſtion of the Human Body, 79. 

Common Maxims and Opinions, 343- 

Conſpiracy at Paris, 943 trial of the con- 
ſpirators, 168; execution, 190. 

Contraſted Travellers, 182. 

Courts martial, 168, 216. 

Cow-pock good againſt che Plague, 10. 

Cupid and Folly, 18). 

Cupid to Spring, 377. 
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Deaths of remarkable perſons: Of Jeanre 
Andatte, 43; joſeph Oly, 44: Duke of 
Modena, Dean Ogle, john Tate, &c. 46; 
Generals Grinheld and Clephane, 457; 
Counteſs of Talbot, 48; Lord Camelfoid, 
95, ; Duke of Roxburgh, Lord Alvanley, 
&c. 96; Monf, Neckar, &c. 163; Duke 
ot Saxe-Gotha, &c, 192; General Ila- 
milton, Admiral Duncan, &c. 215, 240; 
Lord Ched worth, Charles Banniſter, &c. 
288; Alderman Boydell, and Signora 
Galli, 312; T. Whittington, &c. 331 ; 
Earl Roſslyn, Latude, 332; Sir G. P. 
Turner, Gallini, Pelham earl of Chichel- 
ter, 333; Moore archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 334; Dr. Buchan, Gov. Pouunal, 
&c. 384. 

Demoſthenes, Life of, 14. 

Delcartes, Life and Philolophy of, 1 4 5. 

Deſpard's treaſon and puniſhment, 4 1. 

Devotional ſtanzas, 18. 

Dionyſius's Ear, 349. 

Diſcipline, a Song, 355. 

Dominica attacked by the French, but af- 
terwards evacuated, 406. 

Domingo taken poſſ:fhon of by the Blacks, 
and the French troops and ſhips ſurren= 
der to the Engliſh, 66-70; maſſacres, 190, 
240; Deſlalines crowned emperor, 329. 

Duels, 168, 215, 

Egypt, Hiſtory of, 1, 29» 59, 73, 97, 123, 
148, 169, 198, 217, 243, 266, 290, 314, 
337» 304+ 385. 

Elphi Bey returns to Egypt, 47. 

England, metrical Hiſtory of, 137, _ 

Epigram 
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Epigram on Two Young Ladies, 379. 

Equality defined, 253. 

Eſcapes from priſon, 11 ; from ſhipwreck, 
2C8. 

Euler, Life of, 361. 

Fever in Gibraltar, Spain, &. 279. 

Fire at Weſtminſter-abbrey, 42; at Aſtley's 
riding-houle, 43; t Nanſwydden, end in 
Frith-ſtreet, 45; at Durham, 48; in Duck- 
foot-lane, and 1inUnion-{treet, Weſtminſter, 
329; at Chelmsford, 331; at Bromley, 497. 

Francis II. king of France, 217. 

Gorce taken and re-taken, 190. 

Guſtavus III. king of Sweden, 231. 

Hanover ſeized by the French, 42. 

Hatfield, ſome account of him, 43. 

Henry II. king of France, 192. 

Henry III. 241. 

Hercules, a new planet, 328. 

Honeſty, an Epigram, 116, 

Jeſter. No. XXXI. Generoſity in the nick 
of time, 9. No. X XXII. Hoaxes, 56; the 
Invaſion, 57. No. XXXIII. Alliteration, 
107; Cambridge Jokes, 10g. No. XXXIV. 
New Adminiſtration, 135; Law, 136; 
Swans, 137. No. XXXV. Emperor of 
the Gulls, 160. No. XXXVI, 181. No. 
XXXVII. French jokes, 205. No. 
XXXVIII. American Wit, 226. No. 
XXXIX. Foreign articles; Emperor of 
Germany, Dominique the Harlequin, Em- 
peror of France, &c. 273. Domeſtic; 
oiſter-beds, prophecy, polyzamy, &c. 
277. No. XL. Joſeph and the chief But- 
ler, 301. No. XLI. More ſcripture allu- 
ſions, 319. No, XLII. 341. No. XLIII. 
Bulls, 372. No. XLIV. Poſthumous Cor- 
reſpondence, 395; Melville's laſt Mo- 
ments, 397. 

Jeſuits order revived, 240. 

India News, 116; peace in India, 266; In- 
dia ſhips beat off French ſhips of war, 
211; preſents to officers, &c. 213; King 
of Delhi, 231; war renewed, 239; delcat 
of Col. Monſon, 380; Holkar repulled 
before Delhi, 404; departure of Lord 
Cornwallis from England, 405. 

Invocation to the Mule, 282. 

1 Letters, 206. 
ing's Speeches, 210, 333. 

Lingo drawn for the Army of Reſcrve, 89. 

Loſs of Veſſels. 23, 288, 120, 358. 

Love, tragic and comic Scale, 30/7. 

Louis XIII. king of France, 265; Louis 
XV. 289; Louis XVL 337. 

M Cabe, a daring rebel, 191. 

Mladeira, munckation there, 24. 

Memoirs of Love and Gallantry, — The 
Unexpected Meeting, 3; Mrs. Lee and 


the Gordons, 51, 86; Agreement by Con— 


EX. 


traſt, 194; the Unfortunate Wife, 129; 
the Heroic Wife, 158; the Miſtake, 178; 
Maid of the Hayſtack, 203; an Adven- 
tare in India, 225; Triumphs of Friend- 
ſhip, 246; the Two Siſters, 291; the In- 
diſcreet Lover, 294; Modern French 
ſtory, 317; Peter the Great, 239; Ad- 
venture of ſome Ruſhan officers, 371; 
Hiſtory of Marta, 392, 

M des of Reafoning, 374. 

Montelquieu's Portrait, by himſelf, 63. 

Natural Hiſtory Anecdotes, 13. 

Neptune and Bonaparte, 89. 

North Wales, Geology of, 330. 

Occurrences in the year 180g, 40; in 1804. 
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Ode tor the Year 1804, 6; ; for the King's 


Birth-day, 162 ; to the Poppy, 2333 for 


the Year 1803, 332. 

Oyſters, hiſtory of, 109. 

Pitt, William, prime-miniſter ſor the ſecond 
time, 140; his corn-bill, 211, 240. 

Plica Polonica, a dreadful diſeaſe, 103. 

Politics of North America, 348; ſpeech ol 
Preſident Jefferſon, 398. 

Powder mills blown up at Edinburgh, 42 ; 
at Dartford for the fifth time, 44. 

Prizes, 18, 71: 99, 143, 166, 188, 234, 261, 
282, 307, 35b, 377, 402.—Taken by the 
enemy, 189, 238, 378. 

Promotions, 140, 141, 333. 

Quack Medicines, 208. 

Rumbc 1d, Sir George, arreſted near Hau- 
burgh, 258; liberated, 286, 

Ruſſia and France, 228. 

Ruſſian Sailors at Spitzbergen, 34. 

Sailor's Will, 354. 

Salt-mines in Poland, 304. 

Scaman's Progreſs, bs. 

Seven Iflands, republic of, 321. 

Sicilian veſpers, 270. 

Slave-trade bill, 168, 189; loſt, 383. 

Soldier's Alphabet, 209. 

Sonnet on the King's recovery, 209; on 
ruſtic Happinels, 377, 

Storms, 23, 41, 46, 286, 358. 

Surinam taken from the Dutch, 163, 

Tough wooden walls of Old England, 2g. 

Trade with Spaniſh America, 322; wit 
North America, 323. 

Trade-winds, 168. 

True Hero, 18. 

Velvet embroidered Waiſtcoat, 162. 

Volunteer, 115; Addreſs to, 187.3 Stripling. 
200. 

Wagſtaſſe, a king's meTenger, robbed of his 
diſpatches, &c. 286. 

War with France, 42; with the Italian and 
Ligurian republics, 43; Wich Spain, 335. 

7.ara to Mizza, g55. 
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